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PRACTICAL  TREATISE 


OMTHE 


DISEASES    OF    THE    EYE, 


CHAPTER  I. 

DI8BAS£S  OP  THE  ORBIT. 

Supposing  my  reader  to  be  acquainted  with  the  stniclure 
and  contents  of  the  orbit,  and  with  its  relations  to  the  sur- 
rounding cavities  of  the  nostril,  the  frontal,  niuxillar>s  and 
sphenoid  sinuses,  and  the  cranium,  I  puqK)se  in  the  follow- 
ing chapter  to  review  the  chief  diseases  to  which  the  orbit  is 
liable. 

SECTION  I. — INJURIES  OF  THE  ORBIT. 

Under  the  head  of  Injuries,  I  may  mention,  first  of  all, 
Contusion  producing  inflammation  and  curies  of  tlu*  Uines 
forming  the  edge  of  this  cavity,  PVactures  and  IVnotrating 
Wounds  of  the  Orbit.  Incised  wounds,  laying  open  the 
orbit,  must  from  their  nature  he  rare;  yet  stmie  interesting 
cases,  even  of  this  sort,  are  rt»corded.  Many  (lunshot  wounds 
of  the  orbit  are  related.  Indeed,  numerous  examples  of  the 
perforation  of  every  part  of  the  face  and  head  by  ImiIIs  must 
present  themselves  after  a  battle  to  the  notice  of  military 
surgeons. 

It  is  not  my  intention  at  present  to  treat  of  injuries  of  the 
parts  contained  within  the  orbit.  Yet  it  is  iin|X)ssil)le  alto- 
gether to  avoid  noticing  the  effects  produced  on  the  contents 
of  this  cavity,  while  considering  injuries  of  the  orbit  itsi»lf ; 
or,  while  treating  of  wounds  penetrating  tlie  walls  of  the 
orbit,  to  pass  over  in  silence  the  injuries  which,  in  this  way, 
the  brain  and  other  surrounding  organs  may  sustain.  Cases 
occur,  indeed,  in  which  it  is  doubtful,  to  the  injury  of  what 


particular  part,  without,  within,  or  beyond  the  orbit,  the 
consequences  of  an  injury  otight  to  be  attributed.  Amaurosis, 
for  example,  one  of  the  chief  consequences  to  be  apprehended 
from  wounds  of  the  orbit,  is  sometimes  owing  to  injury  of  the 
branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  without  the  orbit ;  in  other 
caies,  to  injury  of  the  optic  or  other  nerves  within  the  orbit, 
or  of  the  eye  itself;  and  in  other  cases,  to  injury  of  the  brain. 

1.    Contusions  and  Cuts  upon  the  Edge  of  the  Orbit 

May  happen  from  a  blow  with  the  fist,  with  a  stone,  with  a 
stick ;  from  a  fall  on  the  sharp  comer  of  a  table,  from  a  fall 
on  the  street ;  and  from  many  similar  accidents.  It  is  only 
in  scrofulous  children,  and  in  the  malar  bone  that  I  have 
seen  the  inflammation,  arising  from  such  accidents,  run  on 
into  suppuration,  and  affect  the  periosteum  and  even  the 
substance  of  the  bone.  But  of  course,  the  two  other  bones, 
which  assist  in  forming  the  external  aperture  of  the  orbit, 
and  especially  the  frontal,  may  be  similarly  injured,  and  give 
rise  to  a  long-continued  ailment. 

After  the  abscess  in  such  a  case  is  opened,  thin  serous  pus 
continues  to  be  discharged  for  many  weeks ;  but  at  length,  if 
the  texture  of  the  bone  is  not  affected,  the  matter  diminishes 
in  quantity,  crows  thick,  and  ceases  entirely.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  caries  has  begun,  the  discharge  continues;  it  sometimes 
becomes  curdy ;  the  opening  turns  fistulous ;  the  skin  round 
the  opening  is  dragged  towards  the  bone ;  the  edges  of  the 
opening  throw  out  fungous  granulations;  and  the  eyelid, 
partaking  in  the  dragging  of  the  skin,  is  more  or  less  everted. 

This  is  a  state  of  matters  which  we  have  very  little  power 
of  checking.  Being  a  caries  from  an  external  cause,  it  may 
be  regarded,  indeed,  as  less  dangerous  than  one  arising  from 
constitutional  disease ;  yet  it  must  be  more  by  improving  the 
general  health  than  by  local  means,  that  the  bone  is  to  be 
restored  to  a  sound  state.  The  youth  of  the  subject  leads  to  a 
favourable  prognosis;  the  scrofidous  diathesis  is  unfavourable. 

In  the  inflammatory  stage,  before  there  is  any  suspicion  of 
matter  being  about  to  form,  leeches  ought  to  be  liberally 
applied  over  the  bruise.  I  am  the  more  disposed  to  advise 
tpi6,  in  all  cases  of  bruise  over  the  edge  of  the  orbit,  from 
having  met  with  cases  of  this  kind,  whichhaving  been  thought 
too  lightly  of,  and  therefore  not  treated  with  leeches,  ran  the 
Qpurse  which  I  have  described;  but  which,  it  is  probable, 
might  have  been  prevented  from  doing  so,  had  proper  anti- 
phlogistic means  been  employed. 


If  an  abscess  forms,  it  is  to  be  opened  as  far  from  the  edge 
of  the  eyelid  as  can  be  conveniently  done,  in  order  to  avoid 
as  much  as  possible  the  eversion  which  is  apt  to  follow. 

If  the  probe,  introduced  to  the  bottom  of  the  opening, 
comes  into  contact  ^nth  diseased  bone,  an  injection  of  a 
strong  solution  of  lunar  caustic  may  be  employed,  or  the 
pencil  of  lunar  caustic  may  be  filed  down  to  the  proper 
degree  of  slendemess,  and  introduce<l  along  the  opening,  till 
it  touches  the  diseased  bone.  The  applications  may  be 
continued  from  time  to  time,  till  the  disease  of  the  bone  is 
overcome. 

Change  of  air,  nourishing  diet,  attention  to  the  bowels  and 
the  use  of  tonics,  are  also  to  be  recommended.  The  long- 
continued  emplo\'ment  of  the  decoction  of  sarsaparilla  is  likely 
to  be  beneficial. 

After  such  a  case  has  recovered,  the  integimients  are  gene- 
rally found  to  remain  immovably  attached  to  the  periosteum, 
where  the  fistulous  opening  existed. 

From  blows  on  the  edge  of  the  orbit,  particularly  its  upper 
edge,  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet  with  much  more  serious 
consequences,  than  merely  an  affection  of  the  bone  or  its 
periosteum.  Effusion  of  blood  >nthin  the  cranium,  and 
inflammation  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes  may  be  excited 
by  such  an  injury ;  and  while  our  fears  are  perhaps  confined 
to  the  state  of  the  bone,  or  of  the  soft  parts  which  invest  it, 
changes  may  be  proceeding  within,  which  shall  suddenly 
prove  fatal.* 

Consequences  not  less  serious  have  betm  known  to  result 
from  injuries  of  a  similar  sort,  received  at  the  lower  edge  of 
the  orbit.  Thus  Petit  relates  a  case  of  palsy  of  the  left  side, 
and  death,  from  suppuration  in  the  right  hemisphere  of  the 
brain,  consequent  to  a  wound  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  right 
orbit,  close  to  the  exit  of  the  infra-orbitarj'  nerve,  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  appear  to  have  been  injured.f 

Contusion  of  the  temporal  edge  of  the  orbit  has  l)een  some- 
times followed  by  the  growth  of  encysted  and  other  tumours 
within  the  orbit.  These,  however,  as  well  as  inflammations 
of  the  various  parts  contained  within  the  orbit,  and  the  for- 
mation of  exostosis,  excited  by  the  same  cause,  will  require 
separate  consideration  hereafter. 

•  (Euvres  d*Anibro8e  Pare ;  Liv.  x.  chap.  9,  Deaae's  Obscnations  on 
WoandB  of  the  Head,  p.  107.     London,  1776. 

t  Nouvcau  Syateme  dii  Ceireau,  par  F.  P.  du  Petit,  contained  in  the 
CEcnrrea  direrics  de  Louis,  Tome  ii.  p.  41.  Paria,  1788. 


2.  Fractures  oj  the  Edge  of  the  OrbiL 

The  only  instance  which  I  recollect  to  have  seen  of  this 
ijljury,  was  from  a  blow  with  the  end  of  a  long  piece  pf 
wood}  which  struck  the  lower  edge  of  the  orbit,  and  separ- 
ated a  fragment,  which  I  concluded  to  be  the  anterior  angle 
of  the  malar  bone«  The  fractured  piece  moved  at  first  easily 
under  the  finger,  in  different  directions,  but  became  united 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  No  bandage  was  applied ;  but 
cases  may  occur,  in  which,  the  eyelids  being  previously  closed, 
a  small  linen  compress,  and  a  roller  round  the  head,  might  be 
judiciously  employed,  to  press  a  fractured  piece  of  the  edge  of 
the  orbit  into  contact  with  the  bone  from  which  it  had  been 
separated,  till  the  process  of  reunion  be  completed. 

Fracture  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  orbit  is  apt  to  penetrate 
into  the  frontal  sinus ;  and  tlie  consequence  sometimes  is,  that 
on  blowing  die  nose,  air,  passing  from  the  sinus,  and  through 
the  fracture,  is  introduced  into  the  cellular  membrane  of  the 
eyelids.  In  such  a  case,  the  integuments  may  be  openeil 
with  the  lancet,  to  let  tlie  air  escape. 

3.  Fractures  of  the  Walls  of  the  Orbit,  attending  Fractured 

Skidi. 

Fractures  of  the  skull  not  unfrequently  extend  to  one  or 
both  of  die  orbits ;  and  it  is  wortliy  of  particular  observation, 
that  fracture  of  the  roof  of  the  orbit  in  tliis  way,  is  apt  to  be 
attended  by  laceration  of  the  dura  mater,  and  injury  of  the 
anterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  which  rest  upon  the  orbits. 
Now,  suppose  that  this  is  the  case,  while  at  tlie  same  time  a 
fracture  widi  depression  is  present,  we  shall  say  on  Uie  temple, 
and  that  this  fractured  piece  of  skull  is  raised  into  its  place 
in  the  operation  of  trepan,  the  patient  will,  in  all  probability, 
not  be  relieved  by  this  operation,  the  symptoms  of  pressure 
on  the  brain,  or  of  inflammation  within  die  skull,  will  most 
likely  remain  as  before,  and  death  follow,  contrary,  perhaps, 
to  what  might  have  been  expected,  if  the  fractured  temple 
had  been  tne  sole  injury.  It  will  probably  be  only  on  dis- 
section, that  in  such  a  case  the  cause  of  death  will  be  dis- 
covered. 

Dr.  Ballingall  has  recorded  a  case  of  compound  fracture  of 
the  OS  frontis,  in  which,  after  the  depressetl  pieces  of  bone 
were  removed,  the  patient  instantly  recovered  his  senses,  and 
answered  questions  rationally.  He  soon  lapsed,  however, 
into  a  comatose  state,  and  died  within  48  hours  of  the  receipt 


of  the  injury.  On  dissection,  the  fracture  was  found  to 
extend  backwards,  through  both  orbitary  plates  of  the  iroiital 
bone,  and  to  pass  across  the  ethmoid  behind  the  crista  galli. 
Opposite  to  the  fissures  in  the  roof  of  each  orbit,  the  diura 
mater  was  found  lacerated  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
portions  of  brain  protruding.  The  anterior  lobes  of  the 
brain  were  disorganized  and  broken  down;  and,  what  was 
remarkable,  a  distinct  appearance  of  purulent  matter  was 
seen  upon  the  tunica  arachnoidea  covering  each  hemisphere 
of  the  brain,  although  the  patient  had  survived  the  acci- 
dent for  so  short  a  time,  lost  a  considerable  quantity  of 
blood  from  the  wound,  and  manifested  no  inflammatory 
^nnptoms.  * 

In  cases  of  fractured  skull  extending  to  the  orbit,  it  some- 
times happens,  that  portions  of  the  walis  of  that  cavity  are  so 
completely  separated,  that  they  easily  come  away,  eitlier  in 
dressing  tlie  wound,  or  in  raising  and  removing  tlie  depressed 
pieces  of  the  skull.  The  mere  circumstance  of  a  portion  of 
bone  being  loose,  is  not  sufficient  ground  for  removmg  it ;  its 
surfaces  being  still  attached  to  the  membranes  with  which  they 
are  naturally  in  connexion,  it  may  he  susceptible  of  reunion  ; 
but  if  the  bone  be  extremely  shatteretl,  and  pressed  partly 
through  the  dura  mater,  we  may  be  warranted  in  removing  the 
loose  pieces.  Cheselden  has  communicated  a  remarkable  case 
of  this  kind,  which  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Mr.  Cagua,  a 
surgeon  of  Plymoutli,  in  which  five  splinters  of  the  cranium, 
which  were  depressed  into  the  substance  of  the  brain,  were 
extracted,  the  largest  piece  comprehending  part  of  the  orbi- 
tary plate  of  the  frontal,  of  the  great  wing  of  the  s))henoid, 
and  of  the  suture  which  connects  the  external  angular  pro- 
cess of  the  frontal  to  the  superior  angle  of  the  malar  lx>ne. 
Pieces  of  the  substance  of  the  brain  followe<l  the  removal  of 
this  splinter;  yet  the  patient,  a  Ixiy  of  10  years  of  age,  per- 
fectly recovered,  f 

4.  Counter-Fractures  qfthe  Orbit. 

Fractures  of  the  orbit  sometimes  take  place,  we  are  told,  by 
what  the  French  have  called  amtrecoup,  in  consequence  of  falls 
on  the  forehead,  or  even  on  the  occiput.    It  is  seldom,  if  ever, 

*  Cliiiical  Lecture  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh,  March  1828, 
by  Geom  BdlinMll,  M.  D.,  p.  5. 
t  PhikMophical  Tranaactions  for  1740.  Vol.  xli.  Part  IL  p.  495. 


that  such  fractures  are  discovered  till  after  death.  Indeed,  it  is 
of  comparatively  little  importance  to  know  of  their  existence 
during  life,  as  they  do  not  admit  of  any  particular  treatment, 
and  as  our  attention  must  be  almost  entirely  directed  to  the 
concussion,  and  consequent  inflammation  of  the  brain,  by 
which  counter-fractures  are  invariably,  or  almost  invariably, 
attended. 

5.  Penetrating  Wounds  of(ht  fValls  of  the  Orbit. 

The  smallness  of  the  eyeball,  compared  with  the  size  of  the 
cavity  in  which  it  is  placed,  and  its  firm  resistance,  compared 
with  the  looseness  of  the  parts  interposed  between  it  and  the 
orbit,  explain  at  once  how  pointed  bodies,  thrust  against  the  eye, 
are  very  apt  to  leave  the  eyeball  uninjured,  and  to  penetrate 
deep  into  the  cavity  of  the  orbit,  or  even  passing  through  its 
walls,  to  enter  one  or  other  of  the  neighbouring  cavities.  The 
sides  of  the  orbit  which  are  turned  towards  the  nostril  and 
cranium,  from  their  situation  and  extreme  thinness,  are  espe- 
cially exposed  to  be  thus  injured.  Perforation  of  the  orbi- 
tary  plate  of  the  frontal  bone,  in  particular,  is  an  accident  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  surgical  student  is  early  and  forci- 
bly drawn.  The  thinness  and  fragility  of  that  plate,  the 
readiness  with  which  the  brain  may  be  reached  through  it, 
and  the  instantaneousness  with  which  death  has  been  known 
to  follow  such  an  injur}',  make  an  indelible  impression  on 
the  mind  of  the  young  anatomist.  Thus  Mr.  John  Bell,  after 
attributing  the  thinness  of  the  orbitary  plate  to  ^^  the  continual 
rolling  of  the  eye,"  with  which  that  plate  never  comes  into 
contact,  and  by  which,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  thinned,  tells 
us,  that  "  it  is  the  aim  of  the  fencer ;  and  we  have  known  in 
this  country,"  «adds  he,  "  a  young  man  killed  by  the  push  of 
a  foil,  which  had  lost  its  guard."  * 

Various  effects  may  follow  a  penetrating  wound  of  the  orbit, 
and  we  may  find  the  patient  in  one  or  otner  of  very  different 
states ;  for  the  weapon  may  have  been  immediately  withdrawn 
afler  the  injury  was  inflicted,  or  the  foreign  body  may  still  be 
fixed  in  the  wound,  and  is  to  be  extracted,  or  it  may  have 
sunk  so  deep,  that  it  cannot  be  laid  hold  of;  and  as  for  the 
effects  of  the  injury,  they  may  be  slight  and  transient,  or 

*  Bell's  Anatomy.  Vol.  i.  p.  49.  London,  1811.  The  thinness  of  the 
orbitary  plate,  like  the  thinness  of  the  middle  of  the  os  ilium,  or  the  middle 
of  the  scapula,  must  be  regarded  as  the  natural  constitution  of  the  bone, 
and  not  at  all  as  the  effect  of  pressure  of  the  brain,  or  rolling  of  the  eye. 


riolent  and  immediately  dangerous,  or  prolonged  for  a  length 
of  time.  It  is  evident,  that  a  dagger,  or  other  weapon, 
directed  outwards,  so  as  to  break  through  the  suture  between 
the  malar  and  sphenoid  bones  into  the  temporal  fossa,  or 
directed  dou-nwards,  so  as  to  shatter  the  floor  of  the  orbit, 
and  enter  the  maxillary  sinus,  will  not  be  productive  of  the 
same  amount  of  dangerous  consequences,  as  when  the  instru- 
ment of  injury  traverses  the  os  planum  of  the  ethmoid,  or  the 
orbitary  plate  of  the  frontal,  I  shall  speak  of  gunshot  wounds 
of  the  orbit  separately;  but  I  may  here  remark,  that  their 
effects  correspond  so  far  at  least  with  those  of  common  pene- 
trating wounds,  that  from  both  we  may  occasionally  expect 
haemorrhage,  extravasation  of  blood,  blindness,  strabismus, 
syncope,  vomiting,  coma,  convulsions,  palsy,  death,  as  imme- 
diate effects ;  and  as  remote  effects,  fever,  delirium,  suppura- 
tion, caries,  exfoliation  of  bone,  and  the  like. 

1.  Trifling  appearance  of  external  wound.  A  weapon  pene- 
trating through  the  orbit,  may  strike  deep  into  the  brain,  and 
yet  so  small  an  external  wound  be  present,  as  shall  be  apt  to 
excite  little  or  no  suspicion  of  danger. 

Ruysch  relates  the  case  of  a  man,  who  was  wounded  in  the* 
left  orbit,  with  the  end  of  a  stick,  not  particularly  sharp.  The 
injury  appeared  of  little  importance ;  yet  the  patient  died 
soon  after  receiving  the  wound.  The  magistrates  appointed 
Ruysch  to  examine  the  body,  in  order  to  discover  tne  cause 
of  the  sudden  death.  Externally,  he  observed  a  slight  degree 
of  ecchymosis  at  the  upper  part  of  the  eye ;  but  on  removing 
the  calvarium,  he  found  that  the  wound  had  penetratcil  to 
a  considerable  depth  into  the  brain.  This,  he  observes,  may 
happen  very  easily,  on  account  of  the  thinness  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  orbit,  in  many  not  thicker  than  writing  paper,  and 
so  brittle  as  to  be  perforated  with  the  finger.  Wounds, 
therefore,  of  the  orbit,  he  concludes,  are  not  to  be  consid- . 
ered  as  a  matter  of  no  moment,  especially  if  the  instru- 
ment by  which  they  are  inflicted  is  not  blunt,  or  if  those 
who  are  wounded  become  sleepy,  sick,  feverish,  giddy,  or 
convnilsed.* 

Peter  Borel  mentions  a  still  more  remarkable  case,  of  a 
man  who  was  wounded  witli  a  sword  in  the  left  orbit  ITiink- 
ing  that  the  wound  had  not  penetrated  deep,  he  merely 
covered  it  with  a  plaster ;  after  which  he  walked  two  leagues, 
and  ate  md  drank  heartily  with  his  companions,  exactly  as  if 

•  Ruyidiii  Obtervationum  Geoturia.     Obs.  54.    Amttelodami,  1691. 
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he  had  been  well,  being  affected  with  no  pain.     Next  morn- 
ing he  W9S  found  dead.     The  skull  was  opened,  when  the 
wound  was  found  to  have  penetrated  to  the  cerebellum.  * 
Tliese  two  cases  are  sufficient  to  show  how  cautiously  our 

Prognosis  ought  to  be  delivered,  when  a  wound  appears  to 
ave  penetrated  to  any  depth  towards  the  roof  of  the  orbit. 

2.  Situation  and  eoctent  (^fractured  orbit  different  in  different 
cases.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  it  is  not  the  orbitary  plate 
of  the  frontal  bone  alone  which  is  apt  to  be  fractured  when 
the  weapon  is  directed  towards  the  roof  of  the  orbit ;  and  that 
we  are  sometimes  enabled  to  judge  of  the  degree  of  violence 
employed  by  the  hand  which  held  the  weapon,  even  by  the 
mere  situation  of  the  fracture,  which  in  fatal  cases  is  detected 
on  dissection. 

The  following  case  of  fatal  wound  of  the  brain  through  the 
etlimoid  bone,  is  quoted  by  Bonetus.    A  countryman,  about 
55  years  of  age,  w^as  asked  by  one  who  met  him  to  step  out  of 
the  way ;  but  as  he  was  carrying  a  heavy  burden  at  the  time, 
he  could  not  do  so,  and  therefore  refused.     The  other,  pro- 
voked at  this,  struck  the  countrjTnan  violently  over  the  shoul- 
*ders  with  a  whip ;  and  when  the  whip  broke,  thrust  the  sharp 
end  of  the  broken  stick  of  the  whip  in  tlie  countryman's  face. 
Not  apprehending  any  dangerous  effects  fix)m  the  blows  which 
he  had  received,  tne  countryman,  with  his  burden  on  his  back, 
trudged  along  after  his  cart,  w^hich  was  loaded  with  wood,  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  till  he  arrived  at  the  wood  market, 
when  he  instantly  dropped  down  dead.      Schmid  was  ap- 
pointed to  inspect  the  body.     On  examining  the  head  extern 
nally,  he  found  that  the  sharp  end  of  the  stick  had  pene- 
trated at  the  internal  canthus  of  the  right  eye.     He  endea- 
voured to  ascertain  with  the  probe  whether  the  wound  had 
reached  the  brain,  but  he  could  not,  on  account  of  the  small- 
ness  of  the  wound.     Having  opened  the  cranium,  the  brain 
and  its  membranes  at  first  view  appeared  sound ;  but  on  rais- 
ing the  anterior  part  of  tlie  cerebrum,  the  nasal  extremity  of 
the  falx  was  seen  to  be  injured,  and  it  was  found  that  tlie 
wound  had  penetrated  into  tlie  third  ventricle,  in  which  lay 
a  considerable  quantity  of  grumous  blood,  f 

Some  years  ago,  X  I  witnessed  the  examination  of  the  body 

*  Petri  Borelli  Historiarum  et  Observationum  Centuria  II.  Obs.  19. 
Francofuitiy  1676. 

f  Joannis  Schmidii  Miscellanea ;  quoted  by  Bonetus  in  hb  Sepulcbreturo. 
Tome  iii.  p.  380.  Lugduni,  1700. 

t  SOth  December,  1819. 


of  a  man,  who,  the  evening  before,  had  almost  instantaneous- 
ly ciroj^>ed  down  dead,  in  a  scuffle  on  the  street,  after  receiv- 
ing a  penetrating  wound  of  the  orbit,  with  the  pointed  end 
of  an  umbrella.     Considerable  bleeding  had  taken  place  from 
die  nose  and  mouth.    The  upper  eyelid  was  swollen  and  livid, 
and  the  conjunctiva  elevated  by  extravasated  bhxid.     Just 
over  the  tendon  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  a  penetrating 
wound  easily  admitted  the  little  finger  to  the  l)ottoni  of  tlie 
orbit,   between   its   nasal  side  and   the  eyeball.      The  end 
of  the   finger   felt   a  fracture  of  the   orbit      On   opening 
the   head,  much  dark  fluid    blood  was   found   effuseil   into 
the  cavity  of  the  tunica  arachnoidea,  and  some  l)etween  it 
and  the  pia  mater.      The  dura  mater  was  seen  to  l)e  perfor- 
ated by  a  lacerated  wound,  just  under  the  edge  of  the  l)oun- 
dary  of  the  middle  fossa*  of  the  basis  of  the  cranium,  formed 
by  the  little  wing  of  the  sphenoid  Ix)ne.     Tlie  brain  behind 
the  wound  of  the  dura  mater  was  lacerated,   and  a  small 
portion  of  it  separated  from  the  rest.     On  removing  tlie  dura 
mater,  the  fracture,  which  had  bet»ii  seen,  indetnl,  immediately 
on  lifting  the  brain,  was  displayed  to  view\     The  little  wing 
of  the  sphenoid  was  separated  by  the  fracture  from  the  fron- 
tal bone,  in  the  course  of  the  sphenoidal  suture,     llie  frac- 
ture extended  through  the  orbitary  plate  of  die  frontal  from 
behind  forward  for  about  half  its  length  ;  but  what  was  much 
more  remarkable,  the  comparatively  thick  and  strong  portion 
of  the  sphenoid,  which  completes  the  posterior  part  of  the 
roof  of  the  orbit,  was  broken  across  at  its  inner  extremity; 
proving,  alcmg  with  the  state  of  the  dura  mater  and  brain, 
the  great  d^ree  of  force  with  which  the  instrument  of  death 
had  been  dnven  against  the  hapless  victim  of  a  drunkard's 
fbry.     I  may  mention,  that  the  optic  nerve  and  eyel>all  were 
entire,  the  cornea  lively,  and  the  humours  and  retina  uninjureii. 
3.   ConvuUiofu — Suppuration,      ^Flie  case  which  I  am  now 
about  to  quote,  ser>'es  at  once  xo  confirm  what  is  proven  by 
the  preceding  cases,  namely,  that  at  the  first  there  may  be 
nothing   alarming,   except    tlie   suspicious   situation   of  the 
wound ;    exemplifies    a   symptom,  which  has  ever  been  re- 
garded as  an  exceedingly  dangerous  if  not  fatal,  one  in  inju- 
ries of   the  brain,  namely,    convulsions;  and  illustrates  in 
accidents  of  tliis  kind,  l)oth  the  date  and  the  effects  of  sup- 
puration.    The  earliness  with  which  matter  is  formed  by  the 
tunica  arachnoidea,  in  cases  of  wounded  brain,  is  a  remark- 
able circumstance,    and  is    strikingly    proven    by    the    case 
already  quoted  from  Dr.  Ballingall's  Clinical  Lecture. 
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A  soldier  was  brought  to  the  hospital  at  Brest,  at  11 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  having  been  wounded  with  a  pitch- 
fork, at  the  middle  of  the  left  upper  eyelid.  The  wound 
w&s  oblique,  about  three  lines  in  length,  and  appeared  to 
have  injured  only  the  skin  and  orbicularis  palpebrarum; 
there  was  very  little  blood  discharged ;  the  eyelid  was  dis- 
tended, and  the  conjunctiva  inflamed.  The  apparent  sim- 
plicity of  the  wound,  the  goodness  of  the  pulse,  and  the  free 
exercise  of  all  the  functions,  led  to  a  favourable  prognosis ; 
the  patient  asserted  that  he  experienced  nothing  particular 
at  the  moment  of  the  injury ;  scarcely  had  he  been  stupified 
by  it.  Compresses,  dipped  in  brandy  and  water,  were  applied 
over  the  wound.  The  patient  rested  during  the  night ;  next 
day,  he  was  quite  lively,  walked  about  in  the  wards,  com- 
plained only  of  slight  pain  in  the  region  of  the  wound,  and 
even  ate  with  appetite.  The  same  day,  at  7  in  the  evening, 
he  was  seized  with  convulsions,  which  were  supposed  by  his 
attendants  to  be  epileptic.  The  day  after,  he  was  kept  from 
food,  and  bled  at  the  arm ;  the  convulsions  returned,  and  he 
was  bled  at  the  foot.  Vomiting,  uneasiness,  agitation,  and 
delirium  came  on ;  the  pulse  became  small  and  contracted ; 
cold  sweats  succeeded,  and  the  patient  died  at  2  o'clock  next 
morning.  On  dissection,  the  eyelids  were  found  ccdematous, 
but  the  wound  had  already  closed.  On  cutting  through  the 
upper  eyelid  and  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  a  circumscribed 
collection  of  pus  was  found  in  the  orbit,  between  its  roof  and 
the  levator  palpebrae  superioris.  This  collection  of  pus  com- 
municated with  the  cranium,  through  the  orbitary  plate  of 
the  frontal  bone,  which  had  been  pierced  through  and 
through  by  one  of  the  prongs  of  the  fork.  After  remo\nng 
the  eyeball,  the  inferior  wall  of  the  orbit  was  found  fractured, 
and  depressed  almost  completely  into  the  maxillary  sinus. 
This  fracture  was  without  fragments,  and  is  compared  by 
M.  Massot,  the  relator  of  the  case,  to  the  depression  which 
might  be  produced  on  the  surface  of  an  egg,  by  pressing  it 
inwards  with  the  thumb.  On  removing  the  calvarium,  the 
dura  mater  was  seen  to  be  penetrated  over  the  hole  made  by 
the  fork  in  the  roof  of  the  orbit.  The  dura  mater  appeared 
diseased  at  that  place,  the  anterior  fossae  of  the  basis  of  the 
cranium  were  covered  with  pus,  the  anterior  lobes  of  the 
cerebrum  were  in  a  state  of  suppuration,  and  the  rest  of  the 
brain  healthy.  M.  Massot  thiidcs  it  probable,  that  when  the 
.fork  was  pushed  through  the  orbit  into  the  cranium,  the  eye- 
ball being  fixed  and  violently  pressed  between  the  fork  and 
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the  floor  of  the  orbit,  the  thin  plate  of  the  superior  maxil- 
kry  bone  could  not  resist  this  pressure,  but  sunk  by  the 
continued  action  of  the  fork  upon  the  eyeball.* 

4,  Pcdsy.  In  those  who  survive  wounds  penetrating  the 
sides  of  the  orbit,  we  may  expect  occasionally  to  meet  with 
paralytic  affections. 

A  case  of  this  kind  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Geach,  a  surgeon  at 
Plymouth.  He  does  not  indeed  say  that  the  wound  pene- 
trated into  the  brain,  but  merely  tliat  the  instrument  of  injury 
struck  against  the  inner  side  of  the  orbit ;  leaving  it  a  matter 
of  doubt,  whether  the  paralytic  symptoms  which  followed 
were  attributable  to  effusion  within  the  cranium,  or  to  a  still 
more  direct  injury  of  the  brain. 

A  midshipman  was  wounded  in  a  riot  by  a  small-sword, 
which,  entering  at  the  external  angle  of  the  left  eye,  and 
passing  quite  through  the  eye,  struck  ac^ainst  the  inner  part 
of  the  orbit.  He  fell  down  instantaneously  senseless,  with  loss 
of  speech,  and  hemiplegia  of  the  opposite  side.  Blood  was 
immediately  drawn.  Next  morning,  he  was  found  lying  on  his 
back,  with  the  right  eye  widely  opened,  and  tlie  pupil  (though 
in  a  light  room)  considerably  dilated.  ITiis  eye  was  incapable 
of  discerning  objects,  never  winking  at  the  waving  of  the  hand, 
or  the  close  application  of  the  finger,  though  sometimes  it  was 
convulsed,  llie  lefl  eye  was  extruded  from  its  orbit,  and 
though  destitute  of  all  its  humours,  was  enlarged  to  the  size 
of  a  pullet's  egg.  The  pulse  beat  at  long  intervals,  with  a 
lazy  motion,  and  stopped  upon  gentle  pressure ;  the  body  was 
not  feverish,  but  preserved  a  natural  heat,  the  paralytic  side, 
arm,  and  thigh  excepted,  which  were  livid,  cold  and  rigid ; 
the  lancet  was  employed  without  exciting  any  sensation,  and 
blisters  lay  on  several  days  without  raising  any  vesications ; 
the  benumbed  parts  were  constantly  bedewed  with  clammy 
sweat.  The  patient  was  devoid  of  anxiety,  or  inquietude, 
and  the  powers  of  life  seemed  to  be  almost  suspended ;  pur- 
gatives produced  no  effect,  and  clysters,  though  repeatedly 
injected,  were  never  repelled.  The  urine  was  in  general 
emitted  by  drops  only,  out  sometimes  it  would  run  off  sud- 
denly in  a  deluge ;  hearing  was  considerably  impaired ;  the 
Eatient  lay  lethargic,  and  dead  almost  to  every  thing,  though 
y  pulling  the  arms  and  shaking  the  body,  by  loud  and  fre- 

*  Journal  de  M^edne,  Tome  iii.  p.  530.     Quoted  in  the  Dictionnaire 
des  Sdences  Bleificales ;  Tome  xxxrii.  p.  558. 


queut  calling,  and  desiring  liini  to  extend  Ids  toneue,  he  would 

tape  widely,  and  forgetting  seemingly  what  had  been  said  to 
ini,  keep  his  mouth  wide  open,  when  the  tongue  might  be 
seeti  quivering  and  retracted.  Five  weeks  elapsed  in  tliis 
state  of  insensihUity ;  every  thing  he  took  was  with  voracity, 
but  witliout  relish  or  distinction.  About  this  time  a  new 
symptom  began  to  threaten ;  llie  jaw  seemed  to  be  moved 
with  difficulty,  and  liquids  only  could  be  poured  down ;  the 
hypochondria  were  hard  and  distended,  and  every  eflfbrt  to 

Erocure  an  intestinal  discharge  proved  ineffectual;  when  very 
irge  eruptions  of  the  miliary  kind  were  suddenly  difliised 
over  the  sound  paris.  From  that  critical  moment  he  perspired 
freely,  and  had  an  easy  motion  of  the  jaw ;  his  urine  was  ren- 
dered in  due  quantity,  and  purgatives  of  the  lenient  kind 
easily  operated ;  the  hypochondria  became  soft ;  the  discharge 
from  the  eye,  which  had  hitherto  been  acrid,  was  now  copious 
and  laudable ;  the  sound  eye  bad  its  motion,  he  could  see 
distinctly,  and  seemed  in  other  respects  sensible,  when  roused 
from  his  stupefaction.  Soon  after,  he  could  bear  to  be  moved 
from  the  bed  to  tlie  chair  without  fatigue  :  the  paral}tic  parts 
were  nibbed  with  vinegar  and  mustard,  and  he  totik  valerian 
and  castoreum.  A  cataplasm  of  bread  and  milk  had  been 
daily  applied  to  assuage  the  inl^ammation  and  swelling  of  the 
eye.  iTiough  several  large  sloughs  had  been  thrown  offfroni 
it,  and  though  the  suppuration  was  in  large  quantity,  yet  the 
bulk  of  tlie  parts  did  not  diminish,  nor  the  inflammation 
lessen,  till  an  astringent  fotua  of  red  rose-leaves  and  port 
wine  was  applied,  which  so  effectually  braced  up  the  relaxed 
parts,  that  tlie  lids  came  to  cover  the  deformity.  A  decoc- 
tion of  tliyrae  and  mustard  was  employed  as  a  gargarism,  to 
remove  tJie  suppression  of  voice.  As  soon  as  he  b^^an 
visibly  to  mend,  he  had  sometimes  loud  and  sudden  bursts 
of  laughter,  and  at  other  times  a  long-con  tin  uud  silent  sim- 
pering, a  species  nf  convubion  not  unlike  that  called  by  the 
(Ircek  physicians,  xunxif  itime>iAi.  When  he  attempted  to 
walk,  he  had  such  gestures  ns  accompany  St.  Vitus's  dance, 
and  >ii;'en>ed  a  ptfrfeot  idiot,  throwing  eagerly  forward  one  leg. 
fu>d  dragging  the  mher  trembhng  after.  At  (he  time  when 
Mr.  f.ieaeh  drew  up  his  account  of  the  case,  the  patient's 
appetite  was  natural,  his  sleep  sound  and  refreshing,  his  hear- 
ing acute  ;  he  sjxike,  but  drawled  out  Ids  words  ratlier  indin- 
tinctly  than  articulately;  the  paralytic  arm  and  thigh  were 
again  aiiiinated,  autl  were  recovering,  but  slowly,  their  power 
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In  the  days  when  javelins  and  arrows  formed  principal 
weapons  of  war,  many  difficult  cases  of  this  sort  must  have 
occurred.  Albucasis  shortly  relates  two,  which  had  come 
under  his  care.  In  the  one,  the  arrow  entered  at  the  nasal 
side  of  the  orbit,  and  was  extracted  under  the  ear.  The  patient 
recovered,  without  any  permanent  injury  of  the  eye.  In  the 
other  case,  a  Jew  was  struck  with  a  large  unbarbed  arrow 
from  a  Turkish  bow,  under  the  lower  eyelid.  It  had  simk  so 
deep,  that  Albucasis  could  reach  with  diifficulty  the  end  of  the 
iron,  where  it  stuck  upon  the  shaft  This  patient  also  reco- 
vered without  any  serious  effect* 

Very  great  force  may  sometimes  be  necessary  for  extracting 
a  foreign  body,  which  has  been  driven  through  the  walls  of 
the  orbit  Fare's  successful  case  is  well  known,  when  he  was 
obliged,  with  a  pair  of  farrier's  pincers,  to  tear  away  from  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  the  broken  end  of  an  English  lance,  which 
had  entered  above  the  right  eye,  and  towards  the  root  of  the 
nose,  and  had  penetrated  as  far  as  the  space  between  the  ear 
and  the  nape  of  the  neck,  tearing  and  destroying  vessels  and 
nerves  in  its  course,  as  well  as  fracturing  the  bones.f 

Percy  had  under  his  care  a  fencing-master,  who,  in  an 
assault,  received  so  furious  a  blow  from  a  foil  on  the  right  eye, 
that  the  weapon  penetrated  nearly  half  a  foot  into  the  head, 
and  broke  short  The  man  fell  down  in  a  state  of  insensi- 
bility, and  ver}'  soon  the  supervening  swelling  was  so  great  as 
to  conceal  the  foreign  body.  In  order  to  lay  hold  of  it,  Percy 
opened  and  evacuated  the  contents  of  the  eyeball.  His  for- 
ceps not  being  strong  enough,  he  sent  to  a  clock-maker  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  borrowed  from  him  a  pair  of  screw- 

Sincers,  with  which  he  laid  hold  as  tightly  as  possible  of  the 
roken  end  of  the  foil,  and  thus  succeeded  in  extracting  it. 
The  fencing-master  died  some  weeks  after,  more  from  the 
consequences  of  intemperance  than  of  the  injury.  Comment- 
ing on  this  case,  Percy  recommends  that  we  should  rather 
remove  the  eyeball,  than  leave  large  foreign  bodies  in  such 
a  situation ;  and  refers,  in  support  of  this  practice,  to  a  case 
related  by  Bidloo,  in  which  a  splinter  of  wood  was  left  to  come 
away  from  the  orbit  by  suppuration.  The  eye  burst  at  last, 
after  the  most  dreadful  pain,  and  after  the  other  eye  had  been 
threatened  with  destructive  sympathetic  inflammation.^ 

*  Albucasis  Methodus  Medendi ;  Lib.ii.  cap.  xciv.  p.  166.  Basileae,  1641. 
I  Pare,  Apologie  et  Vo^es ;  Voyage  de  Boulogne,  1545. 
Percy,  Manuel  du  Chirurgien-d'Arm^,  p.  111.     Paris,  1792. 
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Sabatier  notices  a  case  of  wound  witli  a  knife,  tlirough  the 
upper  eyelid,  which  also  tore  the  neighbouring  edge  of  the 
frontal  bone.  It  was  not,  he  says,  till  after  four  hours'  work, 
that  the  surgeon  succeeded,  by  means  of  a  hand-vice,  in  tear- 
ing away  the  portion  of  the  knife-blade,  which  remained  in 
the  orbit,  on  account  of  its  projecting  so  little  from  the  wound. 
The  patient  complained  of  severe  pain,  as  if  one  had  been 
tearing  out  his  eye.  No  ill  consequence  followed  ;  the  cure 
was  speedy,  and  without  any  affection  of  sight.* 

6.  Damgers  after  foreign  body  is  refnovtd.  We  must  not 
imagine  that  on  withdrawing  the  foreign  body  from  the  orbit, 
the  danger  is  over.  Inflammation,  even  fatal  inflammation 
may  follow,  as  in  the  case  I  have  just  quoted  from  Percy ; 
n^,  the  patient  has  been  known  suddenly  to  expire,  immedi- 
ately after  the  foreign  body  was  removed. 

A  girl,  10  years  of  age,  playing  along  with  other  children, 
near  a  cotton-spinning  machine,  fell  upon  one  of  the  pointed 
iron  spikes,  5  or  6  inches  long,  on  which  the  bobbin  is  placed. 
This  instrument  penetrated  to  the  depth  of  about  2  inches 
into  the  orbit,  between  the  inner  wall  and  the  glol>e  of  the 
eye,  and  then  broke  across,  so  that  2  or  3  lines'  length  of  it 
projected  above  the  level  of  the  skin.  Attempts  were  made 
to  remove  it,  but  so  much  difficulty  was  experienced  that 
these  attempts  were  not  persisted  in.  Ten  days  afterwards, 
the  piece  oi  iron  was  found  protruded  for  the  length  of  9  or 
10  lines;  a  month  afterwards,  it  was  still  more  protruded  ;  in 
fiurt,  it  now  held  apparently  so  slightly,  that  it  was  laid  hold 
of  with  the  fingers,  and  extracted.  Scarcely  had  this  been 
done,  when  the  child  was  seized  with  convulsions,  and  died 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  llie  sight  had  not  been  affected 
during  the  residence  of  the  foreign  body  in  the  orbit,  nor  had 
its  presence  there  excited  any  very  marked  symptoms.  The 
child  had  always  been  able  to  go  about.f 

7.  Eyeball  dishcatetL  It  is  important  to  observe,  that  men- 
tion is  made  by  various  surgical  authors,  of  the  eyeball  being 
dislocated,  or  pushed  out  of  its  socket,  by  a  foreign  body 
thrust  into  the  cavity,  or  traversing  the  sides  of  the  orbit« 
Now,  in  such  cases,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  remove  the 
foreign  body,  but  to  reduce  the  eye.  This  has  sometimes 
been  done  with  complete  restoration  of  vision. 

By  being  dislocated,  or  pushed  out  of  its  socket,  is  to  be 

*  Sabsdcr  de  la  M^dectne  CMntoire.    Tome  I  p.  409.     Paris,  1822. 
t  Demoun,  Tratte  det  MaladiM  dcf  Yeux.  Tome  ii.  p.  45.  Paria,  1818. 
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understood,  that  the  eyeball  is  extruded  beyond  the  fibrous 
layer  of  the  eyelids ;  that  layer  which  is  a  continuation  of  die 
periosteum,  and  lies  beneath  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum. 
Of  course,  the  optic  nerve  must  be  put  veiy  much  on  the 
stretch  by  such  an  accident,  and  the  eyelids  can  no  longer  be 
made  to  close  upon  the  protruded  eyebalL 

Mr.  B.  Bell  relates  a  case,  in  which  the  eye  was  almost  com- 
pletely turned  out  of  the  socket,  by  a  sharp  pointed  piece  of 
iron  pushed  in  beneath  it.  The  iron  passed  through  a  portion 
of  the  orbit,  and  remained  very  firmly  fixed  for  the  space  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  during  which  period  the  patient  suffered 
exquisite  pain.  He  saw  none  with  the  dislocated  eye ;  and 
the  protrusion  being  so  great  as  to  lead  to  the  suspicion  that 
the  optic  nerve  was  ruptured,  Mr.  Bell  doubted  whether  it 
would  answer  any  purpose  to  replace  it.  He  found,  however, 
on  removing  the  wedge  of  iron,  which  being  driven  to  the 
head,  was  done  with  difficulty,  that  the  power  of  vision 
instantly  returned,  even  before  the  eye  was  replaced.  The 
eye  was  now  easily  reduced  to  its  original  situation,  inflam- 
mation was  guarded  against,  and  the  patient  enjoyed  perfect 
vision.* 

8.  Foreign  body  not  removetL  The  foreign  body,  by  which 
a  wound  of  the  orbit  has  been  inflicted,  has  in  some  cases  been 
left  unremoved,  from  the  fact  of  its  presence  not  having  been 
suspected,  or  from  the  surgeon  not  having  instituted  a  suffi- 
ciently strict  examination  of  the  wound  with  the  probe ;  while,' 
in  other  cases,  it  has  been  left  in  the  orbit  or  in  the  cranium, 
from  an  impossibility  of  removing  it  with  safety. 

I  do  not  recollect  to  have  met,  in  the  course  of  my  reading, 
with  any  case  of  a  foreim  body  thrust  through  the  orbit  1^ 
mere  manual  force,  and  left  within  the  cranium.  Numerous 
cases  of  gunshot  wounds,  however,  in  which  the  ball  or  other 
foreign  body  was  left  within  the  cranium,  are  recorded ;  and 
it  is  evident  that  the  effects,  so  far  as  the  mere  presence  of 
the  foreign  body  is  concerned,  must  be  much  the  same,  whe* 
ther  it  has  passed  through  the  orbit  into  the  brain  by  manual, 
or  by  gunshot  force.  Death,  under  such  circumstances,  is 
almost  certain  to  be  the  result,  either  immediately  or  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days ;  although  some  remarkable  cases  have 

•  Bell's  System  of  Sui^gery;  Vol.  iv.  p.  162.  Edinbuigh,  1801.— The 
author  of  the  Dictionaire  Ophihalmologique  has  entirely  misunderstood  this 
case;  he  tells  us  that  the  optic  nerve  was  wounded  (tres-bleue),  which 
forms  no  part  of  Mr.  Bell's  statement ;  and  very  improperly  throws  doubts 
upon  that  gentleman's  veracity. 
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happeoed,  of  caomieaufl  bodies  lying  for  years  in  the  very 
brain  itself  without  producing  death,  or  causing  any  aj^arent 
inconvenience.* 

As  to  foreign  bodies,  which  have  merely  passed  tlirough 
one  or  other  of  the  sides  of  the  orbit,  and  are  left  witiiout 
removal,  they  give  rise  to  more  or  less  irritation,  destroy  the 
bonea  more  or  i&m  extensively,  take  different  routes  for  their 
escape,  but  in  most  instances  appear  to  puss  either  through 
the  maxillary  sinus,  or  by  the  spheno-maxillary  iiNSure  into 
the  &uces,  and  are  discharged  in  ver^'  various  spaces  of  time. 

Marchetti  tells  us,  that  ne  had  under  his  care  a  beggar, 
who,  asking  charity  rather  importunately  one  summer  day  from 
a  Paduan  nobleman,  this  testy  personage  struck  the  In^ar 
with  tke  handle  of  liis  fan,  in  the  iimer  angle  of  the  eye,  and 
with  so  much  force,  that  a  portion  of  the  fan,  diree  inches 
lon^  broke  through  the  orbit,  and  sunk  out  of  sight  in  the 
direction  of  the  palate.  When  the  man  came  to  the  hospital, 
Marchetti  removed  some  small  bits,  which  he  found  sticking 
in  the  angle  of  the  eye,  combated  the  inflammation,  allowed 
the  wound  to  close,  and  dismissed  the  patient  as  cured.  In 
three  months,  he  returned  with  a  large  swelling  in  the  palate, 
whidi,  when  Marchetti  cut  into,  his  knife  struck  upon  the 
handle  of  the  fan,  which  he  immediately  extracted  with  a  pair 
of  forcnM,     The  patient  speedily  recovered.t 

Mr.  vVliite  relates  the  case  of  a  person,  to  whom  it  happened, 
that,  as  lie  sat  in  company,  the  snudl  end  of  u  tobacco-pipe  was 
thrust  through  the  middle  of  the  lower  ey el  id.  1 1  pa^jsed  between 
the  globe  of  the  eye  and  the  inferior  and  external  circumference 
of  the  orbit,  and  was  forced  through  that  portion  of  the  os 
maxillare,  which  constitutes  the  lower  and  internal  part  of 
the  orbit.  The  pipe  was  broken  in  the  wound,  and  tlie  part 
broken  off,  which,  from  the  examination  of  the  remainder, 
appeared  to  be  above  three  inches,  was  quite  out  of  sight  or 
feeling,  nor  could  the  patient  give  any  account  of  what  had 
become  of  it.  The  eye  was  dislocated  upwards,  pressing  the 
upper  eyelid  against  the  superior  part  of  the  orbit ;  the  pupil 
pointed  perpendicularly  upwards,  the  depressor  oculi  was 
upon  the  full  stretch,  and  the  patient  could  si*e  none  witli 
that  eye.  Mr.  W,  applied  one  thumb  above  and  the  other 
below  the  eye,  and  after  a  few  attempts  at  reduction,  it 
suddenly  slipped  into  its  socket.     The  man  instantly  rcco- 

*  See  Quessay's  paper  on  Wounds  of  the  Bnin,  in  the  Memoirt  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Surgery, 
t  Petri  de  Bfarchettis  Obaenrationum  Sylloge.  Obs.  23.     Londini,  1729. 
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vered  perfect  sight,  and  felt  no  other  inconvenience  than  that 
of  a  constant  smell  of  tobacco-smoke  in  his  nose  for  a  long 
time  after ;  for,  as  he  informed  Mr.  W.,  the  pipe  had  Just 
been  used  before  the  accident.  About  two  years  after- 
wards, he  called  upon  Mr.  W.  to  acquaint  him,  that  he  had 
that  morning,  in  a  fit  of  coughing,  thrown  out  of  his  throat  a 
piece  of  tobacco-pipe,  measuring  two  inches,  which  was  dis- 
charged with  such  violence,  as  to  be  thrown  seven  yards  from 
the  place  where  he  stood.  In  about  six  weeks,  he  threw  out 
anomer  piece  measuring  an  inch,  in  the  same  manner,  and 
never  afterwards  felt  the  least  inconvenience.* 

In  illustration  of  the  great  length  of  time  which  a  foreign 
body  may  take  in  this  way  to  escape,  I  may  notice  the  follow- 
ing case,  related  in  a  letter  to  Horstius.  A  boy  of  14  years 
of  age  was  struck  by  an  an*ow,  while  amusing  himself  in  his 
play-ground.  It  stuck  fast  in  the  orbit,  but  the  boy  pulled  it 
out,  and  threw  it  on  the  ground.  A  surgeon  arrived,  to  whom 
the  playfellows  of  the  boy  who  was  wounded  showed  the  arrow, 
deprived  of  its  iron  point.  With  a  probe  the  surgeon  attempted 
to  examine  the  wound ;  but  on  the  boy  fainting,  he  desisted, 
so  that  the  iron  point  was  left  in  the  orbit.  The  ^external 
wound  healed,  and  the  boy  recovered ;  the  eye  remained  clear 
and  movable,  but  deprived  of  sight.  This  happened  in  the 
beginning  of  August,  1594,  and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  the 
iron  point,  till  October,  1624,  when  alter  an  attack  of  fever 
and  catarrh,  with  a  great  deal  of  sneezing,  it  descended  into  the 
left  nostril,  whence,  taking  the  way  of  the  fauces,  it  came  into 
the  mouth  and  was  discharged.  During  the  whole  30  years 
and  three  months  that  it  had  remained  in  the  head,  it  had  not 
been  productive  of  any  pain.f 

6.   Incised  Wounds  of  the  Orbit 

Sabre-wounds  of  the  head  have  sometimes  been  attended 
by  a  cleaving  of  the  orbit ;  and  in  some  rare  instances,  the 
orbit  has  actually  been  laid  open,  either  by  a  veiydeep  cut, 
or  by  an  entire  separation  of  part  of  its  parietes.  The  follow- 
ing cases  are  sufficient  illustrations  of  mis  class  of  injuries  of 
the  orbit. 

Marchetti  shortly  states  the  case  of  a  German  soldier, 
who  was  wounded  in  the  forehead  with  a  broad  and  heavy 
sword.     The  frontal  bone  and  the  brain  were  divided,  down 

«  Cases  in  Surgery,  by  Charles  White;  p.  131.    London,  1770. 
f  Oregorii  Horatii  Observationum  Lib,  i.  Operuin  Tom.  ii.  p.  226;     No- 
rimbergs,  1660. 
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to  the  eyes,  and  the  patient  was  inunediately  deprived  of  sight. 
In  two  months,  he  recovered  from  the  wound,  but  continued 
Mind,  with  the  pupils  clear.* 

The  following  case  shows  the  propriety  of  attempting  union 
by  the  first  intention,  even  when  a  piece  of  the  osseous  parietes 
of  the  orbit  is  completely  separated  by  an  incised  wound. 

M.  Ribes  was  called  to  a  young  man  who  had  received  a 
wound  with  a  cutting  instrument,  extending  obliquely  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  left  temporal  fossa  across  the  root  of  the 
nose,  to  the  right  fossa  canina.  This  wound  had  divided 
the  skin,  the  temporal  branches  of  the  7th  pair  of  ner\'es,  the 
anterior  auricular  muscle,  a  part  of  the  temporal  muscle,  orbi- 
cularis palpebrarum,  and  comigator  supercilii,  the  frontal 
iMunch  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve,  and  the  superciliary  artery. 
These  parts  hanging  over  on  the  cheek,  formed  ^  flap,  in 
which  were  also  present  a  portion  of  the  orbitary  arch  of  the 
frontal  bone  and  its  external  angular  process,  so  tliat  a  por- 
tion of  the  cavity  of  the  cranium  was  laid  open,  as  well  as  the 
cavity  of  the  orbit,  exposing  to  view  the  glooe  of  the  eye,  and 
the  motion  of  the  brain.  The  nasal  nerve  and  arter}',  the  pyra- 
midal muscles,  and  in  a  slight  degree  the  bones  of  the  nose, 
were  divided ;  from  the  nose  to  the  right  fossa  canina,  only  tlic 
skin  was  divided.  The  portion  of  brain  laid  bare  appeared 
unhurt ;  the  eye  also  seemed  perfectly  sound,  none  of  its  parts 
bad  been  touched,  except  the  levator  palpebral  supenoris, 
which,  having  been  cut  across  in  the  middle,  presented  its 
anterior  half  m  a  state  of  relaxation,  and  dragged  downwards 
and  forwards  by  the  flap  which  lay  upon  the  cheek,  llie 
patient  had  neither  experienced  any  concussion,  nor  become 
insensible ;  but  when  M.  R.  saw  him,  w&s  in  a  state  of  con- 
siderable depression.  A  surgeon,  who  had  been  called  before 
M.  R.  arrived,  had  already  dressed  the  wound.  Perhaps,  in 
imitation  of  Magatus,  who  directs  in  such  cases  that  a  plate 
of  gold  or  lead,  drilled  through  with  holes,  be  applied  over 
the  dura  mater,  and  that  the  edges  of  the  wound  be  simply 
brought  together,  without  supporting  them  by  sutures,  this 
sorgeon  had  placed  between  the  lips  of  the  wound  a  bit  of 
hnen  spread  with  cerate  on  both  sides,  in  order  to  give  vent 
to  the  suppuration,  which  no  doubt  would  have  followed  ;  he 
bad  then  brought  the  flap  into  its  place,  and  supported  it  by 
a  roller.  M.  R.  removed  the  piece  of  linen,  ana  Drought  the 
edges  of  the  wound  exactly  together,  retaining  them  by  strips 

*  Petri  d€  Marchettis  Obtenrationum  Sylloge.     Ohs.  17.   Londini,  1729. 
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of  adhesive  plaster.  In  six  weeks,  the  patient  was  cured, 
without  fever  or  suppuration*  The  eye,  howevet,  which  had 
been  exposed  became  bhnd,  and  the  upper  eyelid  remained 
motionless.  Ten  years  afterwards,  the  eye  still  preserved  its 
form  and  tranroarency,  but  had  shrunk  in  size.  M.  R.  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  blindness  in  this  case  was  a  sympathetic 
effect,  produced  upon  the  retina  by  the  division  of  the 
btanches  of  the  dth  pair.  He  regards  the  retina,  not  as  a 
mere  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve,  but  as  a  nervous  mem- 
brane into  which  enter  branches  of  the  great  sympathetic,  and 
of  the  ciliary  or  iridal  nerves,  as  well  as  the  fibrils  of  the  optle 
nerve ;  whence  injuries  of  the  great  sympathetic  or  of  the  5A 
pair  produce  blmdness,  althoi^h  in  the  first  instance  the 
optic  nerve  may  not  be  at  all  affected.* 

Although  the  separated  piece  of  the  orbit  appears  to  have 
united  in  this  case,  it  sometimes  happens  that  only  the  soft 
parts  unite,  while  the  bones  continue  divided.  Oif  this,  we 
have  an  example  in  the  case  related  by  Dr.  Hennen,  of  ah 
officer,  who,  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  received  a  sabre-wound 
across  the  eyes,  cutting  obliquely  inwards  and  downwards  to 
such  a  depth  as  to  admit  of  a  view  of  the  pharynx.  One  eye 
was  destroyed,  and  the  hiatus  was  so  great,  that  the  upper 
jaw  was  obliged  to  be  supported  by  morsels  of  cork  put  into 
the  mouth,  in  such  a  way  as  to  act  as  ftilcra,  but  admitting 
the  passage  of  liquid  nourishment.  After  the  wound  was 
dressed  on  the  field,  the  patient  was  sent  to  Brussels,  where 
he  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Belgian  barber,  who  stupidly  cut 
out  the  ligatures,  removed  the  straps  by  which  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  face  was  kept  in  position,  and  stuffed  the  parts  with 
charpie.  This  was  not  removed  for  several  days,  after  which 
the  parts  were  again  brought  into  apposition  by  straps  and 
bandages,  but  with  great  pain,  and  consequent  delirium.  The 
patient  recovered,  granulations  sprouting  up  at  all  points,  and 
the  soft  parts  uniting,  but  not  the  bones.f 

7.    Gunshot  Wounds  of  the  Orbit 

Present  much  greater  variety  in  their  direction  than  any 
other  woimds  of  tnis  part  They  also  vary  much  in  the  depth, 
extent,  and  effects  of  the  injury  which  they  produce. 

1.  Exterior  parts  of  orbit  iiyured.     The  superciliary  ridge, 

*  M^moires  de  la  Soci^e  Medicale  d' Emulation ;  Vol.  vii.  p.  86.  Ptria, 
1811. 

t  Hennen's  Obsarvations  on  some  important  points  in  Bfilitary  Surgery ; 
p.  370.    Edinburgh,  1818. 
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•ad  the  other  exterior  parts  of  the  orbit,  are  often  the  iieat  of 
gunshot  injuries. 

Sometimes  a  ball  will  traverse  the  outer  wall  of  the  orbit ; 
in  other  cases,  it  will  pass  through  the  superciliary  ridge. 
When  the  latter  is  the  case,  the  ball  generally  descends  after- 
wards through  the  floor  of  the  orbit  into  the  nuixillary  sinus, 
^  into  the  nostril,  destroying  the  ^eball  in  its  course.     The 
frontal  sinus,  when  much  expanded,  separates  the  two  tables 
of  the  orbitary  plate  of  the  fixintal  bone,  so  as  to  form  a  cavity, 
in  which  musket  balls  have  freauently  been  known  to  lodge. 
This  is  generally  attended  by  depression  of  the  inner  table, 
so  as  to  render  necessary  the  operation  of  trepan.     The  sur- 
geons of  former  davs  refrained  nx>m  trepanning  these  sinuses, 
partly  from  fear  of  an  incurable  fistula  following  the  opera- 
tion, partlv  from  tlie  di£Bculty  of  sawing  through  two  plates 
of  bone  placed  obliquely  in  regard  to  one  anotlier,  without 
wounding  the  dura  mater ;  but  Uie  fear  of  a  fistula  is  now  laid 
aside,  and  the  second  difficulty  is  in  some  degree  removed,  by 
employing  two  trephines,  a  large  one  for  tlie  external,  and  a 
small  one  for  the  internal  table.     In  this  way,  a  depression 
may  be  raised,  or  a  ball,  fixed  perhaps  in  tlie  internal  table, 
or  in  the  roof  of  the  orbit,  may  be  removed. 

2.  Bones  of  orbU  susapiible  ^  tottoft.  The  bones  of  the 
CH'lMt,  shattered  by  a  ball,  are  still  in  some  cases,  susceptible 
of  union,  and  ought  not,  tlierefore,  to  be  too  hastily  removed, 
although  they  are  felt  to  be  loose  after  an  injury  of  this  kind. 

Poneyes  had  under  his  care  a  soldier,  in  whom  a  musket- 
ball  had  blattered  the  anterior  part  of  the  frontal  sinuses,  the 
upper  part  of  the  bones  of  the  nose,  and  the  ri^ht  orbit 
towards  the  inner  angle.  He  fell  instantly  on  receiving  the 
wound,  vomited  soon  after,  became  insensible,  and  bled  at 
the  nose.  Poneyes  removed  the  portion  of  btmc  forming  the 
frt>ntal  sinuses,  leaving  the  bones  of  tlie  nose  and  the  injured 
portion  of  the  orbit  loose.  Tlie  posterior  part  of  the  frontal 
anuses  was  not  fractured.  Delirium  came  on  with  drowsiness ; 
but  after  the  patient  was  repeatedly  bled,  these  symptoms 
cease<L  The  loose  pieces  of  bone  reimited,  and  the  cure  was 
completed  in  two  months  and  a  half.* 

3.  Different  direction  of  baUs  through  t^  Balls  pass- 
ing directly  backwards  through  the  orbit,  are  generally  fatal, 
from  entering  the  brain  ;  whereas,  those  which  enter  the  orbit 
obliquely,  though  generally  destructive  of  vision,  either  by 

MeiDoires  de  rAcademie  de  diirufgie.      Tome  ▼!.   p.  SO:?-      12nio. 
ITOT. 
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striking  the  eyeball,  or  dividing  the  optic  nerve,  very  fre- 
quently leave  the  brain  untouched. 

Dr.  John  Thomson,  for  example,  mentions  a  case,  in  which 
the  ball  entered  nearly  in  the  middle  between  the  frontal 
sinuses,  passed  across  the  left  sinus,  and  seemed  to  lodge  in 
the  cavity  of  the  orbit,  producing  blindness,  with  great  swell- 
ing of  the  eye,  and  of  the  parts  surrounding  it.  In  another 
case,  where  the  bullet  had  entered  the  face  on  the  upper  and 
left  side  of  the  nose,  and  passed  out  anterior  to  the  right  ear, 
the  patient  was  affected  with  amaurosis  of  the  right  eye.  The 
left  eye  was  similarly  aifected,  in  a  case  where  the  ball  had 
entered  the  right  side  of  the  nose,  and  had  come  out  before 
the  left  ear.  In  one  case,  the  ball  had  entered  at  the  inner 
angle  of  the  left  eye,  and  passed  out  before  the  left  ear.  In 
another,  the  ball  had  entered  above  the  inner  angle  of  the 
right  eye,  and  passed  out  of  the  right  ear.  In  both  cases, 
the  eye  of  the  side  on  which  the  ball  had  passed  was  destroyed. 
In  one  case,  m  which  the  ball  had  entered  the  right  eye,  and 
had  passed  out  midway  between  the  left  eye  and  ear,  the  left 
eye  was  affected  with  amaurosis.* 

4.  Balls  traversing  both  orbits.  Many  instances  are  recorded 
of  balls  passing  through  both  orbits,  from  temple  to  temple. 

Heister  relates  a  case  of  this  sort.  The  person  recovered ; 
only  he  became  blind  the  very  moment  he  received  the  shot^ 
and  remained  so  ever  after.  The  entrance  and  exit  of  the 
ball  were  exactly  in  the  angle  which  the  zygoma  makes  with 
the  process  of  the  malar  bone  going  up  to  join  the  frontal, 
and  of  course  the  ball  must  have  passed  through  the  posterior 
part  of  each  orbit,  probably  dividing  both  optic  nerves,  with- 
out wounding  either  the  eyeball  or  the  brain.  The  eyes 
appeared  quite  clear,  and  without  inflammation,  but  fixed, 
and  totally  deprived  of  sight.f 

Such  a  gunshot  wound  as  this  must  be  regarded  as  less  dan- 
gerous than  one  in  which  the  ball  does  not  pass  so  directly 
across  from  one  side  of  the  head  to  the  other ;  but  either  from 
being  directed  backwards  in  its  course,  enters  the  brain,  or 
from  its  force  being  partially  spent,  lodges  among  the  bones* 
Speaking  of  the  wounded  before  Mons  in  1709,  Heister 
states,  that  for  the  most  part,  those  who  had  received  a  wound 
only  in  one  temple,  died  either  immediately  or  soon  after* 

*  Thomson's  Rqx)rt  of  Observadons  in  the  Biilitary  Hospitals,  after  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo;  p.  64^     Edinbui^gh,  1816. 

t  HeistePs  Medical,  Chirui^cal,  and  Anatomical  Cases  and  Obsenrv 
tions,  translated  by  Wii^gman.     Obs.  Ixxiv.  p.  92.    London,  1755. 
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Dr.  Thomson  tells  us,  that  he  saw  from  eight  to  ten  patients, 
after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  in  whom  musket-balls  had  passed 
through  behind  the  eyes  from  temple  to  temple.  In  all  of 
them,  there  was  great  swelling,  pain,  and  tension  of  the  head 
and  &ce.  He  mentions,  that  a  careless  examination  would 
have  led  one  to  suppose,  that  in  these  cases  the  balls  had 
entered  the  cranium  ;  and  remarks,  that  cases  of  this  kind  are 
recorded,  in  which  the  blindness  wliich  followed  is  supposed  to 
have  been  produced  by  the  balls  passing  through  the  inferior 
part  of  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain ;  but  that  most  probably 
in  such  cases,  the  brain  is  untouched. 

In  one  case  observed  by  Dr.  Thomson,  where  the  ball  had 
passed  through  behind  the  eyes  from  temple  to  temple,  one 
eye  was  destroyed  by  inflammation,  and  the  other  affected  by 
amaurosis.  In  another  case,  where  the  ball  had  taken  pre* 
dsely  the  same  direction,  both  eyes  were  affected  with  amau- 
rosis, without  any  inflammation  being  produced.  He  remarks, 
that  in  some  of  the  patients  in  whom  amaurosis  had  followed, 
there  was  reason  to  believe,  from  the  course  which  the  balls 
had  taken,  that  the  optic  nerves  were  divided ;  but  that  in  a 
considerable  proportion  of  those  affected  with  amaurosis,  it 
was  obvious  that  the  balls  had  not  come  into  contact  with 
these  nerves.     Various  instances  occurred,  in  which  the  bullet, 

Eenetrating  through  both  eyeballs,  had  passed  behind  the 
ridge  of  the  nose,  and  left  it  unbroken.  In  one  of  the  cases, 
in  which  the  ball  had  passed  through  below  and  behind  the 
eves,  the  patient  was  i^ected,  at  the  end  of  some  weeks,  with 
painful  sf)asms  in  the  face,  which,  in  their  severity,  and  in 
their  mode  of  attack,  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  of 
tic  douloureux.* 

5.  B€dU  9ometime$  extracted  from  the  orbii  ;  in  other  cases 
Irfi  tmremovetL  A  ball  which  has  penetrated  through  one  or 
othec  of  the  sides  of  the  orbit,  may  in  some  cases  be  detected 
and  extracted.  In  other  cases,  it  cannot  be  extracted,  nor  its 
course  ascertained  ;  so  that,  if  the  individual  survives,  it  must 
be  left  to  make  its  way  out  by  the  fauces,  or  by  some  other 
route. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  ball  is  left,  we  must  lay  our 
account  with  caries,  exfoliation  of  the  bones,  deep-seated  for- 
mations of  matter,  sloughing  of  the  mua>us  membranes,  puffy 
swellings  on  the  surface  towards  which  die  ball  is  approaching, 
and  a  very  tedious  recovery.     Sinuses  form,  in  such  cases, 

•  Thomaoii't  Report  of  OlMenratioiii,  &€.  p.  66. 


before  the  ball  makes  its  exit^  and  continue  after  it  has  escaped; 
and  to  dry  these  up  is  generally  attended  with  danger.  We 
must  wait  tiU  the  parts  within  have  become  healthy,  and  then 
the  sinuses  will  close  of  themselves. 

Dr.  Hennen  mentions  the  case  of  m  soldier,  who  was 
brought  to  him  some  weeks  after  being  wounded,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  a  ball  extracted,  which  gave  him  excessive 
pain,  impeded  his  respiration  and  deglutition,  prevented 
nis  peaking  distinctly,  and  kept  up  an  irritation  in  Us 
fauces,  attended  with  a  constant  flow  of  saliva,  and  a  very 
frequent  inclination  to  vomit.  On  examination,  it  was 
found  to  be  lodged  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  fauces,  form- 
ing a  tumour  behind,  and  nearly  in  contact  with  the  vehna 
pendulum.  It  had  passed  in  at  the  internal  canthus  of  l^e 
eye,  fracturing  the  bone.  Although  blindness  was  the  instant 
consequence,  the  globe  of  the  eye  was  not  destroyed ;  and  the 
remaining  cicatrice,  and  the  very  inflamed  state  of  the  organ, 
were  the  only  proo&  that  an  extraneous  body  had  passed  near 
it.* 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  of  a  ball  which  had 
penetrated  through  the  orbit  making  its  way  out  of  the  head, 
is  that  of  Dr.  Fielding,  who  was  shot  at  the  battle  of  New- 
berry, in  the  time  of  the  Civil  Wars.  The  ball  entered  by  the 
right  orbit,  and  passed  inwards.  After  30  years'  residence  in 
the  parts,  and  a  variety  of  exfoliations  from  the  wound,  nose, 
and  mouth,  and  the  formation  of  several  swellings  about  the 
jaw,  it  was  at  last  cut  out  near  the  pomum  Adami.f 

6.  Balls  or  other  foreign  bodies  passing  through  the  orbitj  left 
within  the  cranium.  Although  it  generally  happens  that  gun- 
shot wounds  of  the  orbit,  penetrating  into  die  brain,  prove 
immediately  mortal,  yet  in  some  rare  cases,  the  ball,  or  other 
foreign  body,  has  been  known  to  remain  within  the  craniiun 
for  a  length  of  time,  without  producing  much  disturbance. 

Petit  related  in  his  lectures,  the  case  of  a  soldier,  who 
received  a  musket-shot  in  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye.  It 
seemed  a  very  simple  wound,  and  healed  under  the  common 
hospital  treatment  The  man  seeing  himself  cured,  deter- 
mined to  leave  the  hospital,  although  advised  by  the  surgeon 
to  remain  sometime  longer.  Scarce  had  he  reached  the  door, 
when  he  was  seized  with  rigors,  obliged  to  return,  and  died 
in  two  days.     On  dissection,  the  ball  was  found  lodged  under 

*  Hennen's  Observations  on  some  important  points  in  Military  Surgery; 
p.  361.     Edin.  1818. 
t  Philosophical  Transactions,  abridged  by  Jones.    Vol.  ▼.  p.  203* 
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the  sella  turcica  and  optic  foramina.    An  abscess  was  present 
in  rfie  brain.* 

Dr.  Hennen  mentions  tbe  case  of  a  French  soldier,  wounded 
at  Waterloo.  Tbe  ball  entered  the  right  eye ;  the  left,  though 
not  in  the  slightest  d^^ree  injured  lo  appearance,  was  com- 
pletely blind.  Dr.  H.  felt  under  the  zygoma,  and  all  along 
die  neighbourhood  of  tbe  wound,  but  in  the  puffy  state  of  the 
parts  oould  not  detect  the  course  of  the  ball.  The  patient 
tiimself  was  confident  it  had  gone  into  his  brain.  He  returned 
to  France  convale8cent.f 

The  following  case  of  a  gun-breech  penetrating  the  orbit  and 
cranium,  and  remaining  in  the  brain  for  two  months  pre- 
Tiously  to  the  death  of  the  patient,  occurred  to  Mr.  Waldon 
of  Great  Torrington,  Devon,  and  was  communicated  by  Mr, 
Abemethy  to  the  Medical  Society  of  Ix>ndon.  A  lad,  of 
19  years  of  age,  about  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  as  he  was 
shooting  at  a  wood-dove,  was  knocked  down  in  consequence 
of  the  bursting  of  the  gun.  No  person  being  with  him  at  the 
time,  the  first  effects  of  the  injury  could  not  possibly  be  ascer- 
tained ;  he  was  probably  deprived  of  sensation  and  power  by 
the  accident,  as  he  remained  in  the  wood  until  the  afternoon 
of  the  following  day,  comprising  a  space  of  22  hours,  during 
a  very  severe  frost,  and  was  found  about  60  paces  from  the 
spot  where  the  accident  happened.  On  Mr.  W.'s  arrival,  he 
found  the  patient  in  his  peHect  senses,  not  withstanding  that 
the  OS  firontis  and  dura  mater  had  l)een  perforated  a  little  on 
the  right  side  and  above  the  frontal  sinus  and  that  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  the  cerebrum  was  then  upon  his  clothes, 
and  exuding  from  the  wound.  From  considering  the  nature 
of  the  injury,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  had  l)een  inflicted, 
Mr.  W.  concluded  that  only  the  breech,  as  it  is  called,  which 
screws  into  the  back  part  of  the  barrel  of  the  gim,  could  have 
eflSected  the  mischief.  On  the  gun  being  found,  his  conclusion 
was  verified,  the  barrel  being  perfect,  and  the  breech  gone, 
having  carried  with  it  the  whole  of  the  wooden  part  of  the  stock 
on  a  plane  with  itself.  Notwithstanding  he  was  at  this  time 
sensible,  Mr.  W.  still  doubted,  from  the  force  with  which  the 
breech  must  have  been  dislodged  from  the  barrel,  to  overcome 
the  resistance  of  the  os  frontis  and  dura  mater,  whether  it  might 
not  be  within  the  cavity  of  the  cranium.     In  the  most  gentle 

*  Gareneeot,  Traite  det  Op^nldaoM  de  Chinirgie ;  Tome  iii.  Obs.  xx. 
p.  I66b     Fvit,  1731. 
i  HcBBcn's  ObsenratioDSy  Sec.  p.  361. 
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manner  possible,  he  introduced  bis  finger  as  far  as  be  judged 
it  prudent,  in  order  to  detect  wbether  any  extraneous  body 
was  lodged  there  or  not,  but  without  effect.      The  patient 
having  lost  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood,  is  appeared  on 
examining  the  spot  where  he  lay  the  preceding  night,  Mr.  W. 
judged  it  not  expedient  to  open  a  vein,  but  contented  himself, 
for  that  night,  with  wrapping  the  upper  part  of  the  face  in  a 
warm  poultice,  giving  a  laxative  mixture,   and  ordering  a 
strict  antiphlogistic  r^imen.     Next    morning,  Mr.  W.,  to 
his  inexpressible  surprise,  was  informed  that  the  lad  had  passed 
a  good  night,  retained  his  senses,  and  was  in  good  spirits. 
On  removing  the  cataplasm,  he  found  that  an  inunense  dis- 
charge of  bloody  fluid  had  exuded  from  the  cavity  of  the 
cranium.     This  continued  for  several  days  to  be  thrown  out, 
to  the  quantity  of  at  least  a  pint  every  24  hours,  by  the  pul- 
satory motion  of  the   arteries.     On  removing,  at  the  first 
dressing,  some  part  of  the  cataplasm  from  the  internal  canthus 
of  the  left  eye,  Mr.  W.  discovered  by  the  probe,  the  head  of 
one  of  the  screw  pins  which  fastens  the  lock  to  the  stock, 
almost  buried  beneath  thednflamed  integuments,  and  which 
had  penetrated  the  roof  of  the  orbit  upwards  and  backwards, 
through  the  cerebrum,  towards  the  right  parietal  bone.  Mr.W. 
extracted  the  nail  with  some  difficulty.   From  the  figure  which 
he  has  given  of  it,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  breech  nail,  an 
inch  and  three  quarters  long,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  bent 
at  an  angle  of  about  135^.     For  some  days,  few  or  no  unfa- 
vourable symptoms  occurred,  but  a  temporary  loss  of  the  power 
of  associating  ideas.     The  patient  did  not  immediately  recol- 
lect himself  when  awaking  from  sleep.  *  The  discharge  con- 
tinued proftise.    On  the  morning  of  the  7th  day  from  the  time 
of  the  accident,  Mr.  W.was  alarmed  by  the  coming  on  of  drow- 
siness, stertorous  breathing,  and  sinking  of  the  pulse  from  70 
to  55.     Under  these  unfavourable  circumstances,  he  ordered 
the  fomentations  to  be  renewed,  and  made  large  evacuiuions. 
Next  morning,  the  patient  was  greatly  better ;  and  from  this 
period,  his  convalescence  became  apparent  daily.  The  tension 
of  the  integuments  subsided,  the  pain  of  the  bead,  hitherto  vio- 
lent and  almost  unsupportable,  left  him,  and  laudable  pus  was 
evacuated  through  the  opening  in  the  frontal  bone.     In  this 
state,  he  visited  Mr.  W.'s  house,  about  the  distance  of  2  miles, 
every  day,  or  every  other  day,  sometimes  on  horseback,  oftener 
on  foot,  to  have  his  head  dressed,  without  the  least  apparent 
fatigue  or  inconvenience*    Precisely  in  this  state  he  continued 
till  the  20th  of  January,  (the  accident  having  happened  on  the 
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29th  of  November,)  when  he  had  a  severe  rigor,  and  com- 
plained of  great  pain  in  the  back  part  of  his  head  and  muscles 
of  the  neck,  with  total  loss  of  appetite,  and  inability  to  quit 
his  bed.  He  had  gone  to  a  feast  in  the  neighbourhood, 
where  he  had  indulged  more  in  eating  and  drinkmg  than  was 
proper.  Previously  to  this,  nature  appeared  to  be  regeneratr 
mg  the  lost  cerebrum,  throwing  out  from  its  substance  granu- 
lations of  a  faint  blush  colour.  The  symptc^ms  of  inflamma- 
tion and  formation  of  pus  within  the  cranium  continued  to 
increase  till  the  28th,  when  he  was  taken  sick.  During  the 
act  of  vomiting,  the  attendants  perceived  on  a  sudden,  a  large 
projection  on  the  right  side  of  the  frontal  bone,  underneath 
the  sound  integuments,  and  about  2  inches  from  the  wound. 
On  examination,  Mr.  W.  thought  he  perceived  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  frontal  bone  detached,  and  in  a  state  of  exfolia- 
tion ;  and  considered  a  free  division  of  the  integuments,  and 
a  total  removal  of  the  substance,  whatever  it  might  be,  as 
affording  his  patient  the  only  chance  of  recovery.  As  he  was 
dividing  the  integuments,  which,  extraordinary  as  it  may 
appear,  were  scarcely  altered  from  a  natural  state,  he  per- 
ceived the  knife  to  grate  on  a  yielding  body,  which  appeared 
very  unlike  bone ;  and  he  found  not  a  little  difficulty  in  effect- 
ing the  division  from  the  receding  of  this  hard  body,  which 
he  had  hitherto  considered  as  detached  bone.  When  the 
division  was  completed,  he  perceived  a  round  black  body, 
which  he  immediately  recognized  as  the  breech  of  the  gun. 
It  was  laid  hold  of,  first  wiUi  a  pair  of  forceps,  and  then  with 
the  fingers,  and  after  some  difficulty,  extracted.  It  was  three 
inches  or  more  in  length,  and  weighed  three  ounces  and  one 
drachm.  It  had  lain  in  the  brain,  with  one  end  pointing 
to  the  occipital,  and  the  other  to  the  frontal  bone ;  and  con- 
sequently must  have  extended  nearly  to  die  centre  of  the 
brain.  The  patient  immediately  became  paralytic,  and  on 
the  3d  day  after  the  extraction,  died,  under  a  complete  sub- 
sultus  tendinum.  Mr.  W.  could  not  obtain  leave  to  examine 
the  head  after  death.* 

7.  Partial  lost  of  the  subilance  ofthebrain^  in  gunshot  wounds 
cfthe  orbit  In  some  cases  of  gunshot  wound  of  the  orbit,  reco- 
very has  taken  place  after  partial  loss  of  substance  of  the  brain. 

The  following  is  an  interesting  case  of  this  sort,  in  several 
respects  resembling   Mr.  Cagua's  case  of  fractured  orbit, 

*  Mcaoin  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London ;  Vol.  v.  p.  407.  London, 
1790. 
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already  reft^red  to.  *  A  youn^  man,  of  17  y^ears  of  age,  was 
wounded  by  a  musket  ball,  which  passmg  from  below  upward^ 
penetrated  through  the  upper  lip,  the  right  nostril,  and  the 
roof  o(  the  orbit  into  the  cranium,  whence  it  escaped  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  irontal  bone  near  to  the  sagittal  suture, 
where  it  made  a  large  wound  of  the  integuments  with  loss  of 
substance.  Such  a  degree  of  swelling  came  on  as  made  tine 
head  frightful.  An  incision  was  made  over  the  wounded 
part  of  the  orbit,  whence  at  the  first  dressing  there  came  out 
a  portion  of  both  substances  of  the  brain,  in  bulk  about  the 
size  of  a  small  hen'&-egg.  The  eye  was  exceedingly  swollen, 
especially  tlie  upper  eyelid,  into  which  an  incision  was  made^ 
to  give  issue  to  the  blood  which  was  supposed  to  be  there 
extravasated ;  but  instead  of  blood,  there  came  out  a  splinter 
of  bone  and  a  portion  of  both  substances  of  the  brain,  nearly 
equal  to  a  third  of  the  portion  which  had  formerly  come 
away.  The  wounds  were  dressed  lightly,  and  the  patient  was 
repeatedly  bled.*  Some  small  portion  of  brain  was  again  dis- 
charged. On  the  fourth  day,  the  brain  appeared  to  be  in  a 
state  of  suppuration ;  and  on  the  fifth,  the  discharge  became 
very  considerable.  From  the  time  that  he  had  been  bled,  the 
patient  had  continued  pretty  well  till  the  eleventh  day.  Next 
day,  he  was  more  feeble.  On  the  13th  day,  the  matter  from 
the  brain,  which  had  been  discharged  bodi  from  the  wound 
above  and  from  that  below,  was  in  part  retained,  and  the 
patient  fell  into  a  state  of  drowsiness  and  general  depres- 
sion. M.  Bagieu,  who  treated  the  case,  having  anew  ex- 
amined the  wounds  with  minute  attention,  removed  a  large 
piece  of  loose  bone  from  the  upper  part  of  the  skull.  The 
patient  did  not  appear  to  be  relieved  by  this,  but  became 
worse  till  the  15th  day,  when  every  one  expected  him  to  die. 
M.  B.  remarked,  that,  on  pressing  the  skin  where  he  had 
removed  the  piece  of  bone,  pus  oozed  out,  which  made  him 
suspect  that  there  was  an  accumulation  of  matter  at  that 
place.  Led  by  this  idea,  he  removed  the  skin  and  some 
portions  of  dura  mater,  so  as  freely  to  re-establish  the  dis- 
charge. The  pulse  rose,  the  patient  was  next  day  able  to 
speak,  and  afterwards  the  suppuration  slowly  subsided.  About 
the  19th  day,  the  fleshy  parts  began  to  granulate,  and  the 
wound  on  the  upper  part  of  the  head  was  soon  covered  over. 
It  was  otherwise  with  that  of  the  eyelid ;  for  there  supervened 
a  considerable  fungus,  occasioned  by  the  splinters  separating 

*  See  page  5. 
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frcHD  the  neighbouring  bone.  In  ifpite  of  cutting  and  burn- 
ing this  fungus,  it  was  found  necessary  to  wait  patiently  till 
allthese  splinters  had  come  away ;  after  which  the  excrescence 
was  easily  destroyed,  the  wound  closed,  and  the  patient  reco- 
vered completely.* 

8.  Part  of  the  orbit  shot  away.  The  temporal  angle  of  the 
orbit  is  peculiarly  exposed  to  this  accident.  Occasionally  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  face,  along  with  the  floor  of  the 
orbit,  is  removed ;  and  yet  recovery  may  follow. 

Larrey  relates  the  case  of  a  soldier,  who  was  struck  on  the 
fiM^e  with  a  cannon-ball,  which  took  away  almost  the  whole 
of  the  lower  jaw  and  three-fourths  of  the  upper;  the  two 
upper  maxillary  bones,  tlie  bones  of  the  nose,  the  ethmoid 
bone,  and  the  right  malar  bone  and  zygoma,  were  broken  to 
pieces ;  the  soft  parts  corresponding  to  those  osseous  portions 
destroyed ;  the  right  eye  burst ;  the  tongue  cut  across ;  the 
fiuices,  and  posterior  apertures  of  the  nostrils  completely 
exposed,  as  well  as  one  of  the  glenoid  cavities  of  the  temporal 
bone,  and  the  muscles  and  vessels  of  the  neck.  Such  was  the 
state  of  the  wound,  that  the  comrades  of  this  soldier  had  laid 
him  into  a  comer  of  one  of  the  French  hospitals  at  Alexan- 
dria, in  the  belief  that  he  was  dead.  Indeed,  when  Larrey 
first  saw  him,  the  pulse  was  scarcely  to  be  felt,  and  the  body 
cold  and  without  the  appearance  of  motion.  As  he  had  taken 
nothing  for  two  days,  Larrej^'s  first  care  was  to  administer  to 
him,  by  means  of  an  oesophagus  tube,  some  soup  and  a  little 
wine.  His  strength  was  re-animated  ;  he  raised  himself,  and 
testified  hs  signs  the  most  lively  gratitude.  Larrey  washed 
the  wound!,  removed  the  foreign  substances  which  adhered  to 
it,  cut  away  the  soft  parts  which  were  in  a  state  of  disorgani«> 
zation,  tied  several  vessels  which  he  had  opened  in  doing  so, 
and  brought  the  flaps  together  as  much  as  possible  by  stitches. 
He  also  united  bv  stitches  the  two  portions  into  which  the 
tongue  had  been  divided.  He  covered  the  whole  excavation 
with  a  holed  cloth  dipped  in  warm  wine,  and  then  applied 
fine  charpie,  compresses,  and  a  bandage.  Every  8  hours,  a 
little  soup  and  some  spoonfuls  of  wine  were  given  with  the 
gum-elastic  tube  and  funnel.  The  dressings  were  frequently 
renewed,  on  account  of  the  flow  of  saliva  and  other  fluids. 
Suppuration  was  established,  the  sloughs  separated,  the  eilges 
of  the  enormous  wound  approached  one  another,  the  parts 

*  BleiDoiret  de  TAcadeiiiie  d«  Chirurgie;  Tome  i*  PMtie  iL  p.  \Tt, 
ISmo.   Paris,  1780. 
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which  were  brought  together  adhered,  35  days  after  the  injury 
the  man  was  in  a  state  to  be  moved,  and  ultimately  cicatriza- 
tion was  completed.  After  having  been  supported  during  the 
first  15  days  by  means  of  the  tube,  he  was  able  to  take  food 
with  a  spoon.  He  returned  to  France,  and  11  years  after- 
wards, when  Larrey  published  his  work,  was  fJive,  and  in 
good  health,  in  the  H6td  des  Invcdides.  He  could  even  speak 
so  as  to  make  himself  understood,  especially  when  the  large 
opening  into  his  face  was  covered  with  a  silver  mask.* 

I  have  thus  attempted  to  classify  and  illustrate  the  various 
Injuries  to  which  the  orbit  is  liable,  and  the  various  effects 
which  those  Injuries  are  apt  to  produce. 

There  remain  only  two  topics,  on  which  I  wish  to  say  a 
few  words. 

1.  Prognosis.    It  is  evident  from  the   cases  which   have 

Sassed  in  review  before  us,  that  although  in  general,  imme- 
iate  death  is  the  consequence  of  an  injury  extending  through 
the  orbit  to  the  brain,  yet  this  is  not  always  the  case ;  but  that 
in  some  cases  life  has  been  prolonged  for  several  days,  and 
that  in  other  cases  the  patient  has  completely  recovered. 

It  is  probable,  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  absolute  amount  of 
injury  to  the  brain,  as  the  suddenness  with  which  it  is  inflicted, 
which  renders  wounds  of  the  brain  through  the  orbit  so 
generally  fatal.  We  have  examples  of  disorganization  of  very 
considerable  portions  of  the  brain  proceeding  slowly,  for  years, 
and  yet  life  prolonged ;  while  in  perforation  of  the  roof  of 
the  orbit,  the  smallest  wound  of  the  brain  may  prove  imme- 
diately mortal.  Patliologists  have  generally  attempted  to 
explain  the  sudden  and  fatal  effects  of  such  wounds  of  the 
brain,  by  telling  us,  that  thereby  the  heart,  or  the  organs  of 
respiration,  are  instantly  deprived  of  the  nervous  energy 
necessary  for  continuing  their  functions,  f  But  how  it  hap- 
pens that  death  takes  place  instantaneously  in  some  cases  of 
this  sort,  while  others  suffer  so  little  from  sudden  injury  of  the 
brain,  but  linger,  like  Mr.  Waldon's  patient  with  the  gun- 
breech  in  his  brain,  or  recover  like  Mr.  Cagua's  and  M. 
Bagieu's  patients,  we  cannot  tell,  any  more  than  we  can 
explain  how  one  man  shall  have  a  limb  carried  off,  or  shattered 
to  pieces,  by  a .  cannon-ball,  without  exhibiting  the  slightest 

•  Larrey,  M^oires  de  Chiruigie  Militaire ;  Tome  ii.  p.  140.  Paris,  1812. 

f  Les  playes  du  cerveau  et  d^  membranes  sont  mortelles  le  plus  souvent, 
a  cause  que  souventesfois  s*en  ensuit  ablation  de  Taction  des  muscles  du 
thorax,  et  des  autres  servants  a  la  respiration :  dont  de  necessity  la  mott 
s'ensuit.    Par^,  Liv.  x.  Chap.  10. 
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symptom  of  mental  or  coqx>real  agitation,  while  deadly 
paleness,  violent  vomiting,  profuse  perspiration,  and  uni- 
versal tremor,  will  seize  another  on  the  receipt  of  a  slight  flesh 
wound;: ,  .To  say  that  all  this  depends  on  differences  in  nervous 
susceptibility,  is  only  to  repeat  the  fact  in  other  words,  not  to 
explain  it. 

2.  General  Treatment.  In  regard  to  the  general  treatment 
of  Injuries  of  the  Orbit,  it  is  very  plain  what  that  ought  to 
be ;  namely,  quiet  and  rest ;  a  very  spore  diet ;  blood-letting, 
if  the  re-action  demands  it ;  opiates ;  laxatives ;  gentle  dia- 
phoretics ;  a  little  blue  pill  occasionally,  if  the  liver  bea>mes 
irregular  in  its  action,  as  from  confinement  it  is  ver}'  apt  to 
do ;  grqfj^.fil^aaliiMB  M  regard  to  the  injured  parts ;  emollient 
cataplasms,  and  soft  light  dressings,  frequently  renewed. 

We  must  beware  of  neglecting  the  use  of  blood-letting,  and 
we  must  beware  of  employing  this  remedy  too  soon  and  too 
profusely.  We  must  not  omit  to  examine  tlie  injured  parts 
trequendy,  in  order,  if  there  be  any  piece  of  exfoliated  bone 
or  foreign  substance  keeping  up  irritation,  that  it  may  be 
withdrawn ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  beware  of  t(X> 
much  poking  and  intermeddling,  and  of  attempting  prem^ 
turely  to  close  up  the  issues,  by  which  matter  and  foreign 
substances  may  have  still  to  escape. 


SECTION  II. — PERIOSTITIS,    OSTITIS,    CARIES,  ANO  NECROSIS  OF 

THE  ORBIT. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  the  orbit  merely  as  a  part 
exposed  to  a  variety  of  external  injuries.  We  nmst  now 
turn  our  attention  to  it  as  a  part  subject  to  inflammation  and 
its  consequences. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  bones  are  susceptible  of 
the  same  diseases  as  the  soft  parts ;  only,  on  account  of  tlie 
mineral  matter  which  they  contain  in  the  proportion  of  about 
2  to  1  of  animal  matter,  uie  whole  of  the  processes,  whether 
natural  or  morbid,  which  go  on  in  the  bones,  take  place  with 
much  less  rapidity,  and  with  much  fewer  manifestations  of 
vitality,  than  do  similar  processes  in  the  sofl  parts.  Inflam- 
mation in  particular,  ulceration,  and  mortification,  with  all 
their  concomitant  phenomena,  proceed  in  general  very  slowly 
b  bones.  The  periosteum,  with  which  they  are  every  where 
invested^  possesses  a  much  greater  degree  of  vitality ;  and  as 
this  membrane  is  not  merely  flrmly  adherent  to  their  sur- 
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faces,  but  ^ends  innumerable  vessels  into  their  substance^ 
find  the  bones  very  much  affected  in  every  case  in  which  tke 
periosteum  is  diseased. 

It  is  an  old  and  a  just  notion,  that  the  dura  mater,  making 
its  exit  by  the  numerous  foramina  of  the  cranium,  is  continued 
into  the  periosteum.  The  dura-matral  envelope  for  the  optic 
nerve,  having  reached  the  point  of  origin  of  the  recti  muscles 
of  the  eye,  splits  into  two  laminee,  me  external  of  which  is 
lost  in  the  periosteum  of  the  orbit,  while  the  internal,  which 
is  whiter,  denser,  and  thicker,  goes  on  closely  to  surround  the 
nerve,  and  ultimately  becomes  continuous  with  the  sclerotica. 
Between  these  two  laminae,  a  canal  is  formed  for  the  tran&> 
mission  of  the  ophthahnic  artery.  It  is  not  by  the^tic  for- 
amen alone  that  the  dura  mater  enters  the  orbit.  The  dura 
mater  closes  in  part  the  spheno-orbital  fissure,  and  sends  into 
the  orbit  by  this  opening  a  prolongation,  which  is  also  con- 
tinued into  the  periosteum  of  the  orbit.  This  prolongation 
allows  the  3d,  4th,  1st  division  of  the  5th,  and  6th  nerves  to 
enter  the  orbit,  and  the  ophthalmic  vein  to  escape  from  it. 

Causes.  Inflammation  of  the  bones  and  periosteum  (ostitis 
and  periostitis  J  of  the  orbit  may  be  the  result  of  several  difiie- 
rent  kinds  of  causes ;  for  example,  1st,  Syphilis,  scrofula,  and 
other  internal  diseases,  of  a  constitutional  nature,  acting 
locally ;  2d,  Injuries,  perhaps  attended  with  fracture ;  and 
3d,  The  spread  of  inflammation  from  the  neighbouring  parts, 
and  especially  from  the  soft  parts  contained  within  the  orbit. 
We  should  call  the  first  two  examples  primary,  and  the  last 
secondary  inflammation  of  the  orbit.  This  last  is  by  far  the 
most  common. 

Inflammation  of  the  bones  of  the  orbit,  primarily  or  seoMid- 
arily  excited,  may  terminate  by  resolution,  merely  an  increased 
deposition  of  osseous  matter  being  left  in  the  inflamed  part, 
hyperostosis  ;*  it  may  terminate  in  the  formation  of  pus,  and 
ulcerative  absorption  of  the  substance  of  the  bone,  caries;  or 
in  the  death  of  the  inflamed  piece  of  bone,  necrosis.\ 

It  will  rarely  be  possible  to  decide  at  first  sight,  in  cases  of 
diseased  orbit,  whether  the  bone  which  is  felt  bare  with  the 
probe,  is  carious  or  necrosed,  or  whether  both  caries  and  necrosis 
are  present.     The  exact  nature  of  the  disease  will  become 

*  I  shall  have  occasion  to  quote  an  interesting  case  of  hyperostosis  of 
the  orbit,  in  the  next  section. 

i  See  Dr.  Cumin's  Paper  on  the  Diseases  of  Bones,  in  the  Edinburgh 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Vol.  xxiii. 
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IVulent  only  in  the  course  of  i)ie  cure,  iVum  the  sensations 
muniinicated  through  the  medium  of  the  probe,  the  foetor 
aitted,  the  appearances  of  the  discharge,  and  the  texture  and 
[e  of  the  pieces  of  bone  which  come  away, 
I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  describe,  farther  than  I 
iBve  done,  the  inflammatory  effects  of  injuries  of  the  orbiL 
'i  penetrating  wounds  especially,  and  in  gunshot  wounds  of 
e  orbit,  we  must  lay  our  account  wiili  inflammation  of"  the 
s  and  periosteum,  followed  by  suppurations,  slougliings, 
Buses,  caries,  necrosis,  and  tedious  esdblintions. 
'  Uemoiirs  speaks  of  primary  inflammation  of  the  orbit^ 
"  iriosteum  as  extremely  common*  ;  but  the  symptom  to  which 
!  refers,  is  evidently  nothing  more  than  the  supra-orbital 
which    returning    every  evening    and    relaxing  every 
ning,  is  an  invariable  attendant  on  rheumatic  ophtlialmia.  i 
'  The  most  frequent  cause  of  secondary  inflammation  of  the  ' 
tones  of  the  orbit,  is   inflammation  of  the  orbital  cellular 
Inbstance,  or  of  die  lachrymal  gland,  going  on  to  suppura- 
I,  and  the  abscess  from  misapprehension  or  neglect  not 
cuated;  while  in  some  cases,  severe  inflammation  of  the 
peball  spreads  not  only  to  the  surrounding  soft  parts,  but 
bo  to  the  periosteum  and  the  bones. 

Inflammation  of  the  orbital  cellular  substance,  going  on  to 

npparation,    may  take  place  near   the  front  of  the  orbit, 

Kiween    the   levator   palpebrffi   superior  is    and   the    orbit, 

ween  that  muscle  and  tlie  rectus  superior  oculi,  or  below 

e  eyeball,  between  the  rectus  inferior  oculi  and  the  floor  of 

e  orbiL     Inflammation  and  suppuration  in  these  situations 

e  attended  with  pain  and  fever,  immobility  and  distortion 

the  eyeball,  and  much  swelling  of  the  eyelids.     If  the 

sease  be  understood  from  the  first,  and  treated  on  an  active 

Dtiphlogistic  plan,  suppuration  may  often  be  prevented ;  if 

Kstter  has  actually  formed,  any  very  serious  or  extensive 

^jtiTT  may  still  be  obviated   by  opening  the  abscess  suffi- 

■leDtly  early;  but  neglected  or  misunderstood,   an  abscess 

wen  near  the  front  of  the  orbit,  perhaps  pointing  and  fluc- 

lating  through  one  or  other  eyelid,  may  spread  its  mischief 

>  the  periosteum  and  bones,  or  insinuate  itself  into  some  of 

leighbouring  cavities,  into  the  nostril  by  the  lachrymal 

ige,  into  the  zygomatic  fossa  by  the  spheno-maxillary 

_ssure,  into  the  maxillary  sinus  through  the  floor  of  the 

lortMi,  or  even  into  the  cavity  of  the  cranium  through  the 


•TrMte  dei  MaJadiea  den  Yeux.   Tome  i  p.  ! 
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orbitary  plate  of  the  frontal  bone.  It  will  penetrate  through 
the  bones  in  the  last  two  cases,  by  the  process  of  progressive 
absorption,  a  process  attended  by  inflammation  in  the  bones 
pressed  upon,  and  leaving  these  bones  in  a  diseased  state,  but 
seldom,  if  ever,  in  the  state  either  of  caries  or  necrosis.  It 
is  where  there  is  no  perforation  from  the  orbit  into  the  neigh- 
bouring cavities,  but  merely  a  spreading  of  inflammation  to 
the  periosteum  and  bones,  that  caries  or  necrosis  is  most  apt 
to  take  place. 

Of  a  still  more  dangerous  character  is  inflammation  in  the 
back  part  of  the  orbit,  or  in  the  cellular  membrane  immedi- 
ately surrounding  the  optic  nerve.  Vision  is  always  more  or 
less  injured,  and  often  destroyed  by  suppuration  in  these 
situations ;  die  eyeball  is  pushed  more  or  less  forwards  from  its 
natural  situation ;  not  unn*equently  exophthalmia  follows  hard 
upon  this  state  of  exophthalmos,  diat  is  to  say,  the  eyeball  is 
destroyed  by  inflammatory  disorganization  as  well  as  pro- 
truded.; nay,  I  have  known  deep-seated  abscess  of  the  orbit 
to  prove  fatal,  the  patient  having  for  a  day  or  two  shown 
symptoms  of  pressure  on  the  bram,  and  in  fact  dying  apo- 
plectic. I  need  scarcely  say  that  in  such  cases,  the  perios- 
teum and  bones  of  the  orbit  will  be  very  apt  to  suffer,  espe- 
cially if  the  disease  is  prolonged,  and  no  attempt  made  to 
evacuate  the  abscess  which  may  have  formed. 

I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  describe  these  diseases  of 
the  orbital  cellular  membrane  more  minutely  for  the  present* 
Them,  as  well  as  inflammation  of  the  eyeball  spreading  to  the 
cellular  membrane,  periosteum,  and  bones  of  the  orbit,  and 
inflammation  of  the  lachrymal  gland  running  the  same  course, 
I  shall  take  up  separately  hereafter.  I  mention  them  now, 
merely  as  the  most  common  causes  of  caries  and  necrosis  of 
the  bones  of  the  orbit. 

When  the  bones  of  the  orbit  inflame  from  sj'philis,  afler 
pain  in  the  seat  of  the  disease,  not  in  general  acute,  there 
K>rms  a  tumour  of  the  eyelids,  slightly  red  at  first,  and  but 
little  painful  to  the  touch,  but  which  slowly  advances  in  red- 
ness, pain,  and  size,  till  it  is  felt  to  fluctuate,  and  either 
bursts  of  itself  or  is  opened  with  the  lancet.  It  is  but  rarely 
that  we  have  an  opportunity  of  watching  the  invasion  and 
progress  of  such  a  case.  Much  more  frequently  the  patient 
applies  for  aid,  only  after  the  abscess  has  burst  and  discharged 
matter  for  a  length  of  time. 

hocal  Symptoms.  Let  caries  or  necrosis  of  the  orbit  have 
arisen  from  whatever   cause   it  may,  let  it  be  primary  or 
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tile  result  of  some  coii^titiitioiiiil  di.surder,  as 
or  oi  an  injury,  as  many  of  those  injuries  we  liave 
described,  or  of  inflammation  spreading  from  the 
iMmtents  of  the  orbit,  the  following  are  some  of  the  appear- 
wliich  may  lead  us  to  suspect  the  existence  of  such  an 
(tion : — A  fistulous  opening  through  one  or  other  eyelid, 
frequently  tlirougli  the  upper,  sometimes  just  under  the 
i  of  the  superciliary  arch,  but  generally  nearer  to  the 
'SUter  extremity  of  tliis  arch;  the  opening  of  the  fistula  cal^ 
Idiis,  or  perhaps  fungous ;  tlie  skia  around  red,  hard,  depres- 
sed, and  drawn  back  into  the  orbit ;  the  eyelid  shorteiietl,  so 
the  eyeball  cannot  be  completely  covered  by  the  lids 
the  patient  attempts  to  close  thetn,  a  symptom  culled 
ihthalmos ;  eversion  of  the  lid  through  which  the  Bstula 
sometimes  to  a  veiy  great  degree ;  a  discharge  of 
ichorous  matter  from  tlie  fistula,  the  quantity  discharged 
being  loo  great  in  general  to  be  furnished  by  the  sranll  open- 
ii^  which  is  visible.  These  appearances,  we  learn  from  the 
,|Mticnt,  have  been  consequent  to  symptoms  of  iiiilamination 
"  'ibe  orbit,  with  or  witliout  injury,  ending  in  abscess,  which 
either  been  opened  with  the  lancet,  or  allowed  to  burst 
tseU".  If  we  take  the  probe,  and  pass  it  along  such  a 
finula.  it  generally  comes  into  contact  with  bare,  rough  tmne. 
1  believe  it  will  rarely  be  the  case,  that  the  bone,  under  such 
Circiiinstanccs,  has  been  merely  exposed,  by  the  formation  of 
its  neighbourhood,  and  by  the  evacuation  of 
It  abscess ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  bone  Is,  in  gene- 
uffected,  either  with  necrosis,  in  which  case  a  cure  is 
jtti^y  to  be  sooner  effected,  or  with  caries,  and  then  the  cure 
(b  aencrtdly  very  slow. 

-  Il  Nimetimes  happens  that  several  different  portions  of  the 
orbit  are  affected  at  tlie  same  time,  ending  in  the  formation 
of  a  Dumber  of  sinuses,  passing  through  tlie  eyelids  in  the 
direclion  of  the  diseased  pieces  of  bone.  Sucii  a  stale  is 
eoDunmily  the  result  of  severe  and  general  inflammation  of 
orbital  cellular  memlirane,  running  on  uito  suppuration. 
the  floor  or  the  inner  wall  of  tlie  orbit  is  the  seal  of 
les  or  necrosis,  excited  in  this  way,  we  almost  always  find 
that  the  whole  thickness  of  the  bones  has  in  a  greater  or  less 
exieni  been  de-itroyed,  permitting  the  matter  to  drain  from 
die  cw^it  into  the  nostril  or  into  the  maxillarj-  sinus.  A  case 
of  this  kind  is  related,  in  a  desultory  and  tedious  manner,  by 
Defnoars.  The  patient  was  a  canon  of  Besan^on,  in  whom 
il  would   appear   that   suppuration   had  entirely  destroyed 
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the  cellular  membrane  of  the  orbit,  and  that  a  part  of  the 
upper  lid  had  been  lost  by  gangrene.  The  eyeball  was 
destroyed,  the  upper  lid  was  left  everted  and  shortened,  and 
four  fistulous  openings  existed  into  the  orbit,  two  at  the 
inner  and  two  at  the  upper  ed^e.  Foetid  matter,  mixed  with 
curdlike  substance,  was  discharged,  some  pieces  of  bone 
came  away,  injections  passed  for  a  time  from  the  orbit  into 
the  maxillary  sinus  and  nostrils,  at  last  the  discharge  ceased, 
the  parts  became  quiet,  the  sinuses  closed,  and  a  glass  eye 
was  applied  to  cover  as  much  as  possible  the  deformity.  The 
general  health  does  not  appear  to  have  been  aifected.  The 
chief  local  treatment  consisted  in  mild  injections,  frequently 
repeated  in  the  course  of  the  day.* 

Saint- Yves  mentions  his  having  treated  a  lad  of  15  years 
of  age,  who  had  had  an  abscess  under  the  eyeball,  which  had 
burst  through  the  middle  of  the  lower  eyelid.  On  passing  a 
probe  through  the  opening,  he  found  that  the  matter,  lodging 
under  the  globe  of  the  eye,  had  produced  caries  of  the  floor 
of  the  orbit.  The  matter  had  flowed  into  the  maxillary  sinus, 
and  was  discharged  in  part  by  the  nostril.  Fearing  diat  the 
presence  of  pus  in  the  maxillary  sinus  might  bring  on  caries 
of  that  cavity,  Saint- Yves  extracted  one  of  the  molares,  the 
root  of  which  he  thought  likely  to  penetrate  into  the  sinus, 
and  then  employed  injections,  morning  and  evening,  through 
the  opening  in  the  eyelid.  The  fluid  injected  ran  through 
the  maxillary  sinus,  and  through  the  alveolus,  into  the  mouth. 
The  injection  employed  was  a  decoction  of  aristolochia,  gen- 
tian, and  myrrh.     In  two  months  the  patient  was  cured.f 

Although  caries  of  the  orbit  is  generally  attended  by  abscess 
of  the  soft  parts  in  its  neighbourhood,  (if  it  has  not  originated 
itself  in  such  abscess,)  the  skin  of  one  or  other  eyelid  inflaming, 
and  at  length  giving  way,  and  an  external  fistula  forming, 
yet  cases  may  occur  in  which  the  disease  shall  be  situated  very 
deep  in  the  orbit,  in  the  sphenoid  bone,  for  example,  where  it 
gives  passage  to  the  optic,  or  other  orbital  nerves,  so  that 
amaurosis  may  be  brought  on,  any  suppuration  of  the  soft 
parts  which  may  form  shall  lie  long  concealed,  or  even  death 
be  the  result  before  any,  or  almost  any,  external  marks  of  the 
disease  be  present 

State  of  the  ConstUution.  We  ought  not  to  proceed  to  the 
treatment  of   any  case  of  diseased  bones  of  the  orbit,  till 

*  Demoure,  Traits  des  Maladies  des  Yeux.  Tome  iu  p.  33.  Paris,  1818. 
f  Saint-Yves,  Nouveau  Traite  des  Maladies  des  Yeux,  p.  80.    Pftris, 
1728. 


wc  liave  made  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the 
patient's  general  health,  and  as  much  as  possible  with  the 
history  of  the  local  disease. 

Children  are  not  unfrequently  the  subjects  of  diseased  bonea 
of  the  orbit ;  strumous  children,  who  have  suffered  inflamma- 
tion  of  the  lachrymal  gland,  and  in  whom  the  fossa  lachry- 
malis  of  the  frontal  bone  has  become  carious. 
11^        In  other  cases,  the  subject  is  adult  and  syphilitic.     I  have 
I^Men  both  orbits  affected  in  such  an  individual. 
^^1^  I  have  seen  caries  of  the  roof  of  the  orbit,  in  an  elderly 
^^■tan,  fi^e  from  any  venereal  disease,  and  who  could  give  no 
^Becou 
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It  is  evidently  impossible  to  decide  from  a  mere  examini^ 
of  the  diseased  bone,  what  has  been  the  nature  of  the 
fnflanunation  in  which  the  caries  or  necrosis  has  originated, 
whether  syphilitic,  or  strumous,  or  scorbutic,  or  of  what  other 
kind.  We  must  refer  to  the  history  of  the  case  and  the 
oonstitutional  symptoms,  in  order  to  determine,  if  possible, 
point, 
^phihtic  cases,  we  might  be  led  to  expect  considerable 
I  aggravated  during  the  night;  although  nothing  of  this 
existed  in  the  only  case  of  syphilitic  caries  of  the  orbit 
b  I  have  seen.  Other  bones,  besides  those  of  the  orbit, 
likely  in  such  cases  to  be  affected  with  similar  disease, 
ines  of  the  nose,  and  the  frontal  bone  where  it  forms 
ifehead,  are  much  more  apt  to  be  affected  with  syphilitic 
lation,  than  are  tlie  walls  of  the  orbit.  Mr.  Hawkins, 
on  Syphilitic  Pains  and  Diseases  of  the  Bones,* 
to  a  case  in  which  the  orbits  appear  to  have  been  the 
affected.  He  speaks  of  it  as  the  most  frightful 
iple  of  syphilitic  disease  of  the  bones  which  he  had  wit- 
The  skull  is  preser\-ed  in  the  museum  of  the  London 
College  of  Surgeons,  along  with  a  preparation  of  the 
showing  the  great  extent  to  which  it  also  had  been 
ived  bv  ulceration.  The  disease  of  the  bones  reached 
Mr.  H.)  into  the  orbits,  so  as  to  produce  complete  and 
isting  eversion  of  the  eyelids,  terminating  in  total  blind- 
The  brain  was  little  disturbed  by  the  great  extent  of 
till  the  liist  two  months  of  the  patient's  life,  when 
luent  convulsions  took  place,  with  gradual  loss  of  the 
tai  faculties, 
the  case  tuwhich  1  have  referred,  in  which  both  orbits  were 
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aiFected,  it  appeared  diat  the  patient  had  had  a  similar  disease 
of  the  right  acromion,  a  painnil  node  on  the  left  side  of  the 
forehead,  and  repeated  chancres  and  buboes,  during  the  18 
months  preceding  the  disease  of  the  orbits.  Such  a  history 
naturally  led  to  tne  conclusion  that  the  disease  of  the  orbits 
was  syphilitic. 

Prognosis.  It  is  evident  that  both  the  prognosis  and  the 
treatment  will  be  different  in  different  cases.  In  a  healthy 
adult,  in  whom  the  affection  of  the  bones  is  the  result  of  an 
injury,  the  prognosis  will  be  much  more  favourable,  and  the 
treatment  more  simple,  than  in  a  strumous  child,  or  an  indi- 
vidual whose  constitution  is  either  imbued  with  the  poison  of 
^^ilis  or  impaired  by  firequent  courses  of  merciuy. 

In  respect  to  the  prognosis,  I  may  mention  that  the  eye  is 
in  danger  of  being  destroyed  in  cases  of  caries  of  the  orbit, 
simply  in  consequence  of  the  lagophthalmos,  or  incapability 
from  shortening  of  the  eyelid  of  closing  the  eye.  In  every 
case  of  caries  of  the  orbit  which  I  have  seen,  there  was  either 
eversion,  or  lagophthalmos,  or  both,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  eyeball  bemg  but  partially  covered  when  the  patients 
attempted  to  shut  the  eyes,  there  was  always  inflammation  of 
the  conjunctiva,  sometimes  inflammatimi  and  nebula  of  the 
cornea ;  and  in  one  case  in  which  the  lagophthalmos  was  to  a 
great  extent,  the  upper  eyelid  being  permanently  drawn  by 
the  sinus  upwards  and  backwards  into  the  orbit,  so  that  a 
¥ery  considerable  portion  of  the  eyeball  was  continually 
exposed  to  the  contact  of  the  air  and  of  foreign  particles 
floating  through  it,  there  were  pustule  of  the  cornea  and 
onyx.  I  was  consulted  only  once  in  this  case,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  cornea  would  soon  after  be  so  much  affected 
as  to  give  way,  and  the  eye  be  ultimately  left  staphylomatous 
or  atrophic.  The  caries  affected  the  roof  of  the  orbit,  imme- 
diately behind  the  middle  of  the  supra-orbitary  arch. 

IxxxJ  Treatment  In  the  local  treatment,  our  object  is,  if 
the  disease  be  caries,  to  arrest  the  ulcerative  process  going  on 
in  the  bone ;  if  necrosis,  to  promote  the  exfoliation  of  the 
portion  which  is  deprived  of  life. 

We  shall  rarely  be  able  to  accomplish  either  of  these, 
without  dilating  the  fistulae  which  communicate  with  the 
diseased  bone.     This  is  to  be  done  partly  with  the  knife, 

£artly  with  tents.  The  opening  of  the  fistula  may  first  of  all 
e  enlarged,  by  means  of^  a  straight,  narrow,  probe-pointed 
bistoury.  This  instrument  may  then  be  introducea  along 
the  fistula,  and  directing  its  edge  first  upwards  and  then 
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flownwardsi  it  is  to  be  pret^  freely  dilated.     To  keep  it  open, 

doanl  of  lint,  dipped  in  almond  oil,  is  to  be  pushed  akng 
Dtil  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  diseased  bmie. 

In  caaes  of  children,  or  of  adults  who  are  afraid  of  the 
knife,  we  may  be  induced  to  dilate  the  fistula  by  sponge-tent, 
although  this  is  in  fact  the  more  painful  method  of  the  two, 
ao  paimul  indeed  that  it  sometimes  cannot  be  borne.  If  there 
aore  fungous  granulations  round  the  opening  of  the  fistula, 
ibese  first  of  all  may  be  destroyed  with  lunar  caustic.  If 
there  be  no  fungus,  the  pointed  pencil  of  lunar  caustic  may 
at  cmce  be  introduced  into  the  fistula,  and  turned  round  two 
or  three  times,  so  as  to  enlarge  it.  A  pencil  of  sponge-tent 
is  then  to  be  introduced,  and  kept  m  for  ten  or  twelve 
boon.  Thicker  and  thicker  pieces  of  sponge-tent  are  then 
to  be  empksyed,  till  the  cpenii^  becomes  large  enough 
to  admit  a  dossil  of  lint,  mpped  in  oil  or  covered  with 
digestive  ointment,  and  pushed  on  into  contact  with  the 
diseased  bone. 

Various  applications  have  been  recommended  in  cases  of 
caries  and  necrosis;  but  perhaps  nothing  is  deserving  of  so 
much  confidence  as  lunar  caustic,  either  solid  or  in  solution. 
Every  second  or  third  day,  a  strong  solution  of  this  substance 
may  be  injected  alcmg  the  fistula,  taking  precautions  against 
the  solution  being  lulowed  to  touch  the  eye ;  or  the  caustic 
pencil  may  be  conveyed  into  contact  with  die  bone,  and  kept 
there  £afr  the  space  c^  about  half  a  minute. 

In  general,  no  cure  takes  place  in  such  cases  unless  the 
diseased  bone  comes  away ;  but  the  coming  away  of  the  bone 
is  not  always  evident.  It  sometimes  separates  in  minute 
scales^  sticking  to  the  dossil  of  lint,  or  washed  out  by  the 
injection;  while  in  other  cases,  a  considerable  portion  is 
thrown  off  at  once,  is  felt  with  the  probe  to  be  loose,  and  is 
to  be  extracted  with  the  forceps.  There  is  no  stated  time 
for  the  necessary  exf<^ation  in  such  cases.  It  may  take  place 
in  a  month ;  or  many  months  may  elapse  before  the  diseased 
bone  comes  entirely  away.  As  soon  as  we  judge  it  probable 
that  the  whole  diseased  part  has  been  removed,  we  lay  aside 
the  dossil  of  lint,  and  allow  the  opening  to  close. 

I  do  not  imagine  that  in  cases  of  caries  or  necrosis  of  the 
bones  of  the  orbit,  there  ever  is  any  considerable  formation  of 
new  bone.  All  that  nature  effects  in  such  cases,  is,  I  believe, 
a  healing  up  of  the  diseased  part,  without  any  attempt  to 
restore  what  has  been  removed  by  ulcerative  absorption,  or 
by  ex&iiatimi.     Fortunate  indeed  must  the  case  be  regarded, 
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when  the  former  process  ceases,  or  the  latter  is  completed,  so 
that  the  diseased  Done  may  heal,  and  the  external  wound  be 
allowed  to  close,  and  this  without  any  considerable  deformity. 
The  eversion  of  the  eyelid,  the  impossibility  of  covering 
the  eye,  and  the  deformity  caused  by  the  retraction  of  the 
external  aperture  of  the  fistula,  are  events  very  annoying 
under  any  circumstances.  Suppose  the  patient  to  be  a  young 
lady,  naturally  anxious  about  her  appearance,  I  need  scarcely 
say  how  meritorious  the  surgeon  will  be  in  her  judgment  and 
that  of  her  friends,  if  the  case  is  brought  to  a  speedy  and 
favourable  termination,  especially  if  they  have  ever  witnessed 
the  deformity  and  the  destruction  of  the  eye  which  may  have 
been  the  result  in  less  fortunate  cases  of  the  same  disease. 

It  may  sometimes  happen  that  we  are  deceived  in  r^ard 
to  the  state  of  the  bone.  The  fistula  may  even  close,  and  yet 
the  bone  continue  diseased.  Granulations  may  fill  up  the 
sinus,  without  its  bottom  being  sound.  Perhaps  some  trifling 
exfoliation  has  taken  place,  without  the  whole  diseased  piece 
of  bone  having  come  away;  and  the  surgeon,  misled  by 
appearances,  and  thinking  that  all  is  right,  does  his  best  to 
dose  up  the  sinus.  Nothing,  however,  is  gained,  if  the  bone 
is  still  left  in  a  state  of  disease.  On  the  contrary,  we  ai*e  only 
obliged  to  go  over  again  the  same  process  of  dilatation,  and 
to  wait  for  renewed  exfoliation. 

General  Treatment.  The  exfoliation  and  healing  up  of 
diseased  bone  is  throughout  an  organic  process,  and  may 
unquestionably  be  assisted  by  whatever  remedies  tend  to  sup- 
port or  improve  the  general  health. 

In  syphilitic  cases,  mercury,  sarsaparilla,  and  other  anti- 
venereal  remedies,  are  to  be  employed.  In  strumous  cases, 
sul{^ate  of  quina,  other  tonics,  a  nourishing  diet,  and  country 
air,  will  be  found  advantageous. 

I  have  no  experience  of  the  power  of  asafcetida,  and  a 
variety  of  other  internal  remedies,  which  have  gained  a  repu- 
tation for  promoting  the  exfoliation  and  healing  up  of  bones. 
If  they  act  at  all,  tney  probably  do  so  merely  as  stimulants 
or  tonics,  without  any  of  the  specific  power  over  diseased 
bone,  which  has  been  attributed  to  them. 

Sequeke.  Unless  when  the  separation  of  the  diseased  por- 
tion of  bone  and  the  healing  up  of  the  sinus  have  been  more 
than  commonly  prompt,  it  is  rarely  the  case,  that  recovery 
takes  place  from  caries  or  necrosis  of  the  orbit,  without  a 
considerable  d^ffree  of  lagophthalmos,  or  eversion,  or  both. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  lagophthalmos  in  such  cases  must  be 
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regarded  as  incurable;  or  if  it  be  at  all  relievable,  it  is  so  not 
bj  art,  but  by  a  loosening  of  the  retracted  eyelid  effected  slowly 
by  the  natural  action  of  the  orbicularis  mlpebrarum.  In  a 
patient  who  was  under  my  care,  at  the  Eye  Infirmary,  with 
caries  of  the  roof  of  each  orbit,  and  lagophthalmos  of  each 
upper  eyelid,  the  eyelids  came  very  gradiudly  to  close  more 
and  more  upon  the  eyeballs.  For  a  time,  however,  the  lagoph- 
thalmos was  to  such  a  d^ree  as  to  leave  the  conjunctiva 
constantly  exposed  to  the  uritation  of  the  air  and  the  par- 
ticles ct  dust  floating  through  it.  The  conjunctivitis  and 
oomeids  thereby  excited,'!  treated  chiefly  by  the  application 
of  the  lunar  caustic  solution,  till  the  elongation  of  the  eyelids, 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  orbiculares  palpebrarum  in 
winking,  rendered  the  lagophthalmos  gradually  less  and  less, 
and  served  at  length  to  permit  the  eyeballs  to  be  almost  com- 
idetely  covered.  When  this  patient  was  dismissed,  the  sinuses 
had  long  been  healed.  There  still  remained  a  slight  speck 
on  <me  of  the  cornea? ;  and  an  evident  deficiency  was  felt  at 
the  part  of  each  orbit  which  had  been  the  site  of  the  caries. 
The  lunar  caustic  solution  was  of  signal  service  in  this  case, 
moderating  the  external  inflammation  of  the  eyeballs,  brought 
on  firom  their  state  of  exposure,  and  in  fact  saving  the  eyes, 
tin  the  natural  apparatus  of  protection  was  in  a  great  measure 
restored  to  the  exercise  of  its  office. 

I  had  another  jpatient  at  tlie  Eye  Infirmary,  (a  boy  of  11 

years  of  age),  with  a  great  degree  of  eversion  of  the  right 

upper  lid,  attendant  on  caries  of  the  fossa  lachrymalis.    I  used- 

the  lunar  caustic  injection  in  this  boy,  who  was  of  a  decidedly 

stnunous  habit,  and  attempted   dilatation   by  sponge-tents. 

This  of  course  was  attended  with  a  considerable  degree  of 

pain;    and  he  ceased  on  this  account  to   attend.     I  need 

scarcely  say  that  it  would  be  folly  to  attempt  the  cure  of  the 

eversion  in  such  a  case,  if  the  fistula  were  still  open,  or  the 

bone  unsound.     Were  we  to  detach  the  eyelid  from  the  edge 

of  the  orbit  to  which  it  is  drawn  up,  replace  it  in  its  natural 

position,  and  endeavour  to  keep  it  so,  perhaps  by  extirpating 

a  portion  of  the  exposed  and  thickened  conjunctiva,  or  cutting 

out  a  triangular  piece  of  the  whole  thicluiess  of  the  eyelid, 

and  then  bringing  the  edges  of  this  incision  together  by 

stitches,  so  as  to  make  the  lid  sit  close,  as  in  the  natural 

state,  upcm  the  eyeball,  we  should  merely  lose  our  labour; 

for  the  disease  of  the  bone  not  being  removed,  the  eyelid 

would  very  soon  return  to  its  former  malposition. 
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SECTION  III. — PERIOSTOSI8,  HYPEROSTOSIS,  EXOSTOSIS,  AND 

OSTEO-SARCOMA  OF  THE  ORBIT. 

Periostosis  signifies  a  thickening  of  the  periosteum ;  hyper- 
ostosis,  an  increase  of  the  bulk  or  thickness  of  bones ;  exos- 
tosis, a  bony  tumour;  osteoHsarcoma,  a  malignant  degener- 
ation  of  bone,  in  which  it  is  converted  into  a  soft  mass, 
having  numerous  osseous  spiculae  radiating  through  it. 

1.  Periostons. 

Venereal  nodes  on  the  tibia  are  examples  of  periostosis. 
Similar  nodes  are  sometimes  strumous.*  Iney  may  take  place 
on  the  surface  of  any  bone ;  on  the  external  sui&ce  of  the 
skull,  or  within  the  orbit. 

2.  HyperostOM 

Is  a  consequence  of  inflammation  of  a  bone ;  this  process 
having  been  arrested  before  the  occurrence  of  disorganization 
or  death  of  the  part.  It  is  hyperostosis  which  in  some  cases 
slowly  thickens  the  bones  of  Uie  cranium,  without  perhaps 
exciting  any  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  such  a  state,  till 
epilepsy,  or  mania,  and  ultimately  death,  are  produced.  The 
bones  of  the  orbit  are  liable  to  the  same  process ;  the  cavity 
of  the  orbit  will  thereby  be  intruded  upon;  its  contents  pressed 
upon ;  and  the  eyeball  pushed  forwards  from  its  natural  place» 
and  ultimately  destroyed. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Howship  for  the  case  of  a  stout 
healthy-looking  man,  59  years  of  age,  who  lost  his  eyes 
from  hyperostosis  of  each  orbit.  He  dated  the  origin  of 
his  complaint  to  a  period  14  years  before  Mr.  H.  saw  him, 
which  was  in  1811.  He  was  in  perfect  health,  and  on 
a  windy  day  was  walking  up  Hampstead  Hill.  On  the 
road  he  was  suddenly  attacked  with  a  violent  itching  and 
heat  in  both  his  eyes,  which  induced  him  to  rub  them  most 
vehemently.  Before  he  could  reach  home,  the  irritation  had 
increased  to  that  degree  that  he  was  unable  to  open  his 
eyes  in  the  light,  inflammation  supervened,  and  a  small 
tumour  formed  just  below  the  inner  angle  of  each  eye,  about 
the  size  of  a  hazel-nut.  These  swellings  burst  inwardly,  dis- 
charging afterwards  freely  between  the  eyelids.     The  inflam- 

*  Periostosis  of  the  tibia  b  occasionally  met  with  as  an  attendant  on 
strumous  comdtis. 
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matioD,  treated  by  fomentatioiis  with  poppy  heads,  and  other 
occasional  medicines,  went  on  for  about  12  weeks.  It  had  then 
so  far  subsided  that  he  could  open  his  eyes,  and  bear  the  light 
tolerably  well,  so  that  he  went  to  work  again.  About  a  fort- 
night after  this,  having  been  exposed  all  night  to  cold  and 
ram,  in  the  winter  season,  he  had  a  fresh  attack*  He  applied 
to  Mr.  Ware,  who  ordered  a  warm  poultice  over  each  eye,  as 
the  swellings  were  W^  returning  on  each  side  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  nose.  This  treatment  was  continued  for  aoout 
six  weeks,  when  the  abscess  at  the  angle  of  the  right  eye  burst* 
evacuating  its  contents  upon  the  cheek.  Two  weeks  after^ 
wards,  that  upon  the  left  side  broke,  and  a  copious  dischaif;e 
followed.  The  formation  of  these  abscesses,  particularly  that 
upon  the  left  side,  was  attended  with  pains  in  the  head,  the 
severity  of  which  he  could  compare  to  nothing  but  the  sen- 
sation  of  his  head  splitting  asunder.  These  pains  spread  also 
dirough  the  bones  of  his  fiEu:e.  During  this  attack  he  could 
get  no  rest  day  or  night  for  the  space  of  three  months.  A 
considerable  degree  of  projection  or  tumour,  apparently 
osseous,  was  now  observable  below  the  inferior  margm  of  each 
orbit,  and  the  eyes  had  become  much  more  prominent  than 
naturaL  He  was  at  this  time  a  patient  in  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  where  his  case  excited  much  attention.  One  day, 
one  of  the  pupils  observing  the  right  eye  thrust  out  of  the 
orbit,  proceeded  to  examine  it  rather  hastily,  when,  as  he 
pressed  the  tumour,  and  pushed  back  at  the  same  time  the 
eyelid,  the  globe  of  the  eye  suddenly  sprung  out  beyond  the 
p»lpebrs.  ^Ith  some  difficulty  it  was  reduced  again.  At 
this  time  he  had  some  power  of  perceiving  light  with  the 
right,  but  more  with  the  left  eye.  The  pains  in  his  head  and 
fiice  continued  so  severe,  that  he  was  frequently  almost  dis- 
tracted. The  inflammation  upon  the  eyes  was  still  violent, 
particularly  that  upon  the  left.  He  was  often  delirious,  and 
it  was  sometimes  with  difficulty  that  he  was  prevented  from 
tearing  his  eyes  out,  in  the  rage  of  pain  and  delirium.  At 
length  the  right  eye  burst,  from  the  mtensity  of  the  inflam- 
mation. The  contents  of  the  eyeball  having  escaped,  tlie 
excessive  inflammation  declined,  and  the  patient  became 
somewhat  better.  The  osseous  tumours,  however,  still  con- 
tinued to  grow,  although  their  increase  was  very  slow.  Al- 
though nothing  seemed  either  to  have  arrested  their  progress, 
or  much  relieved  his  complaint,  he  now  found  his  general 
health  much  improved.  Some  time  afVer  this,  he  was  putting 
down  a  turn-up  beil,  and  not  being  able  to  see  what  he  was 
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about,  the  bedstead  slipped  from  his  hand  and  fell,  one  of 
the  feet  striking  him  with  great  force  immediately  upon  the 
ball  of  the  eye  that  was  protruded,  and  lying  upon  tne  hard 
tumour  in  the  cheek.     By  this  accident  the  globe  of  the  left 
eye  was  burst,  but  he  suffered  no  particular  pain  at  the 
moment,  beyond  the  mere  confusion  arising  from  so  seyere%a 
blow  upon  the  face.     A  good  deal  of  inflammation,  however, 
soon  came  on,  but  subsided  again  spontaneously.     Subse- 
quently to  this  period,  he  usually  enjoyed  very  ^ood  health, 
and  in  1815  remained  well.     He  merely  observea  that  when- 
ever he  took  cold,  it  was  particularly  apt  to  affect  his  head 
with  a  transient  return  of  his  old  inflammatory  pains.     On 
separating  the  palpebrae,  the  timicae  conjunctivae  still  retained 
strong  marks  of  the  severe  inflammation  they  had  long  suf- 
fered.     The   tumours   of  the   maxillary   bones,   feeling   as 
hard  as  ivory,  and  not  in  the  least  painful  when  pressed, 
appeared  to  occupy  very  nearly  the  whole  space  of  each  orbit, 
as  well  as  the  cavities  of  the  nostrils,  which  were  almost,  i£ 
not  entirely,  obliterated.     In  the  integuments  covering  die 
tumours,  were  several  enlarged  and  varicose  veins.     From 
the  slow  and  uniform  growth  of  the  swellings,  and  from  the 
great  pain  that  attended  their  production,  as  well  as  from 
other  circumstances  connected  with  the  history,  Mr.  H.  con- 
siders that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  original 
affection  was  the  means  of  exciting  a  copious  secretion  of 
osseous  matter,  of  a  more  dense  texture  than  is  natural  to  the 

Earts;  a  change,  he  observes,  which  generally  results  from 
ealthy  ossific  inflammation.* 

3.  Exostosis 

Is  a  circumscribed  tumour,  consisting  of  newly  formed 
osseous  matter.  A  preliminary  step  in  me  process  by  which 
an  exostosis  is  formed,  is  the  deposition  of  cartilage.  Exos- 
tosis within  the  orbit  has  been  met  with  wholly  in  the  car- 
tilaginous state;  in  other  cases,  the  tumour  is  partly  carti- 
laginous, partly  osseous.  The  cartilaginous  deposition  gra- 
dually undergoes  the  change  which  converts  it  into  bone. 
Three  varieties  of  exostosis  have  been  distinguished;  the 
cellular,  the  crag^,  and  the  ivory;  the  flrst  presenting  an 
external  crust,  within  which  are  numerous  bony  partitions, 
together  with  a  quantity  of  sofl  substance,  and  occasionally 

*  Howship's  Practical  Obsenrations  in  Surgery  and  Morbid  Anatomy, 
p.  26.    London,  1816. 
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hydatids ;  the  second  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  osseous 

with  cartilage,  but  without  any  shell ;  the  third  white  and 

dense  like  ivory.* 

Symptoms.  Exostosis  springs  in  some  cases  from  the  edge 
of  the  orlnt ;  its  nature  is  recognised  by  the  touch ;  and  as  it 
grows,  it  comes  to  cover  in  part  and  to  confine  the  eye.  Al- 
uiott^  in  general,  the  touch  will  serve  to  discriminate  between 
exostosis  in  this  situation,  and  any  other  kind  of  growth,  I  may 
mention  that  I  have  seen  a  case  of  scirrhous  tumour  attached 
to  the  edge  of  the  orbit,  and  partly  within  its  cavity,  so  very 
firm  in  its  consistence,  and  unyielding  in  its  attachment,  as 
to  have  been  taken  for  an  exostosis,  previously  to  dividing  the 
dun  fur  its  extirpation. 

Exostosis  from  the  edge  of  the  orbit  is  sometimes  combined 
with  enc]rsted  tumour,  of  which  I  had  an  instance  at  the  Eye 
Infirmary,  in  a  middle  aged  female.  The  encysted  tumour 
had  existed  from  in&ncy,  and  was  attended  with  exostosis 
firom  the  edge  of  the  frontal  bone,  preventing  the  patient  from 
raising  the  upper  lid.  After  a  gentle  mercurial  course,  the 
exostosis  diminished  so  much  as  to  permit  the  lid  freely  to 
exercise  its  functions. 

Exostosis  may  spring  from  any  side  of  the  orbiu  We 
might  perhaps  suppose  it  more  likely  to  grow  from  the  floor 
or  from  the  temporal  side  of  that  cavity,  than  from  the  thin 
bones  which  form  its  roof  and  nasal  side ;  but  this  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  case.  The  most  remarkable  s>'mptoms  pro- 
duced by  an  exostosis  within  the  orbit  are  the  following : — 

1.  Exophthalmos  cr  protrusion  qf  the  eyebaii.  This  is  one 
of  the  earliest  symptoms  of  any  kind  of  growth  within  the 
orbit.  Sometimes  the  eye  is  projected  directly  forwards,  even 
when  the  osseous  tumour  is  afterwards  found  to  arise  not 
from  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  but  from  one  or  other  of  its 
sides.  More  frequently  the  eyeball  is  pushed  forwards  and 
to  one  side,  towards  the  nose  or  temple,  upwards  or  down- 
wards, according  to  the  side  of  the  orbit  giving  rise  to  the 


2.  Pain.  This  is  very  various ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  explain 
how  some  suffer  so  severely,  even  from  a  small  exostosis  within 
die  orbit,  while  others  from  large  tumours  of  this  sort  suffer 
bat  little. 

S.  Amaurosis.     The  projection  of  the  eye  must  be  attended 

*  See  Dr.  Ctiaiin*t  paper  in  the  E4in.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joumal.Vol.  xxiii. 
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with  traction  of  the  optic  nerve ;  and  this,  along  with  the 
pressure  on  the  nerve  caused  by  the  tumour,  induces  obsca«- 
rity  of  sight,  and  at  length  blindness. 

4.  Change  of  farm.  Exostosis  sometimes  increases  to  such 
a  size  as  considerably  to  dilate  the  orbit,  advancing  so  as  to 
be  felt  between  the  edge  of  the  orbit  and  eyebalL  It  mqr 
even  intrude  upon  the  nostrils,  upon  the  opposite  orbit,  or 
upon  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  so  as  to  prove  fataL 

Diagnosis,  tn  cases  of  exostosis  within  the  orbit,  it  is  often 
impossible  to  decide  regarding  the  nature  of  the  disease,  before 
proceeding  to  operate,  or  betore  the  death  of  the  patient ;  for 
exophthalmos,  pain,  amaurosis,  and  deformity  oi  the  orbit, 
are  found  to  arise  from  several  other  diseased  states  of  the 
parts  besides  an  osseous  growth,  as  encysted  and  other  tumours, 
lungus  of  the  maxillary  sinus,  &c.  In  advanced  cases  of  fungus 
of  the  maxillary  sinus,  other  symptoms,  no  doubt,  attend  those 
already  enumerated,  as  softening  of  the  palate,  distention  of 
the  cheek,  and  obstruction  of  the  nostril,  which  may  serve  to 
distinguish  such  cases  from  any  disease  confined  to  the  cavity 
of  the  orbit.  But  between  an  encysted  tumour,  not  yet 
advanced  so  as  to  press  upon  the  eyelids,  and  a  deep-seated 
exostosis,  it  is  often  totally  impossiUe  to  discriminate.  The 
eyeball  is  merely  extremely  prominent,  and  the  patient  de* 
prived  of  the  sight  of  that  eye,  without  any  tumour  being  felt, 
or  any  other  diagnostic  symptom  being  present.  Neither  caii 
we  pretend  to  decide  in  cases  of  this  dubious  kind,  whether 
thickening  merely  of  the  periosteum,  thickening  of  the  bones^ 
or  such  a  tumour  as  we  call  exostosis,  be  the  cause  of  the 
exophthalmos. 

Prognosis.  The  venereal  and  strumous  periostosis  may 
yield  to  remedies ;  hyperostosis  is  not  likely  to  be  affected  by 
any  treatment.  The  cellular  exostosis  is  said  to  be  occasicm* 
ally  destroyed  by  suppuration  and  caries ;  any  such  change 
can  scarcely  be  expected  to  take  place  in  the  craggy,  and 
much  less  in  the  ivory  exostosis.  Nor  will  the  possibility  of 
any  exostosis  being  destroyed  by  inflammation,  ever  withheld 
us  from  removing  such  tumour  by  operation ;  for  its  sponta- 
neous destruction  must  be  uncertain  and  tedious.  The  ivory 
exostosis  is  much  slower  in  its  progress  than  the  others,  and 
sometimes  it  entirely  ceases  enlarging. 

Causes.  Besides  venereal  and  strumous  constitutional  dis- 
ease, blows  and  other  injuries  have  been  known  to  give  rise 
to  exostosis. 
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Treaixusid.  This  must  consist  in  antivenereal  and  anti- 
stnimous  remedies ;  and  in  certain  cases,  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  remove  exostosis  of  the  orbit  by  operation.  The 
tomour  being  exposed  by  an  incision  through  the  integu- 
Bients,  and  between  the  fibres  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum, 
it  may  be  removed  with  a  strong  scalpel,  a  small  cnisel,  or  a 
dender  pair  of  bone  forceps,  such  as  those  used  by  Mr. 
Laston  for  the  excision  of  diseased  pieces  of  bone,  lliis  ope- 
ration must  of  course  be  executed  very  cautiously,  lest  the 
thin  bones  of  the  orbit  be  fractured,  or  any  injury  done  to  the 
eyeball  or  its  nerves,  in  the  attempts  to  cletach  the  exostosis. 
Although  cases  are  recorded,  in  which,  after  the  application 
of  caustic  to  an  exostosis  of  the  orbit,  the  tumour  has  morti- 
fied, and  been  thrown  off  like  an  exfoliation,  we  must  regard 
diis  as  a  practice  to  be  followed  only  when  immediate  detach- 
ment of  the  diseased  growth  appears  impracticable.  It  is  a 
practice  attended  witn  much  more  pain,  and  is  much  less 
manageable  than  the  use  of  the  chisel  or  forceps. 

Under  certain  circumstances,  it  may  be  advisable  to  remove 
the  protruded  eyeball  in  cases  of  exostosis  of  the  orbit; 
namely,  when  vision  is  destroyed,  the  pain  distressing,  and 
die  osseous  tumour  probably  so  far  back  in  the  orbit,  that 
it  could  not  be  extirpated.  The  extirpation  of  the  pro- 
truded eyeball  has  also  sometimes  been  resorted  to,  in  cases 
of  exostosis  of  the  orbit,  when  the  symptoms  were  too  obscure 
to  lead  to  any  decided  diagnosis. 

Cues.  The  cases  of  exostosis  of  the  orbit,  minutely  related, 
are  but  few  in  number.  I  shall  quote  the  most  remarkable, 
as  each  will  serve  to  illustrate  one  or  more  points  of  import- 


1.  JSzosfom  €f  the  orbit  removed^  whik  yet  cartUaginouM. 
Exostoses  have  sometimes  been  removed  while  in  the  cartila- 
ginous state,  lying  under  the  periosteum.  Mr.  Travers  men- 
tions that  he  had  seen  several  cases  of  this  description ;  the 
tnmour  presenting  at  the  nasal  side  and  appearing  to  extend 
to  the  bottom  of  uie  orbit,  its  anterior  edge  thin  and  bound 
down  by  the  orbital  circumference,  but  the  tumour  itself, 
finom  its  ccanpreisinff  the  eye  to  blindness  and  pushing  it  out 
of  the  orbit,  probably  possessing  considerable  bulk.  He  once 
removed,  he  tells  us,  a  tumour  of  this  kind,  on  the  nasal  side 
of  the  <Mrbit,  sending  it  clean  away  from  the  bone.  It  was 
rf  die  hardness  of  cartilage,  and  of  great  extent.  He  is 
miaUe  to  say  whether  the  disease  returned,  having  lost  sight 
of  the  patient  soon  after  the  operation.     The  impression  he 
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had  of  the  case  was  unfavourable,  from  the  character  as  well 
as  the  extent  and  connexions  of  the  tumour.* 

2.  Exostosis  of  the  orbit  destroyed  by  inflammation  excited 
by  the  use  of  asoistic.  Brassant's  case  is  often  referred  to. 
The  patient  was  a  woman,  30  years  of  age,  who  had  fruit- 
lessly undergone  the  operation  for  fistula  lachrymalis.  Fifteen 
years  afterwards,  the  os  planum  and  the  internal  angular 
process  of  the  frontal  bone  presented  an  exostosis  of  the  size 
of  an  egg.  The  globe  of  the  eye,  compressed  laterally,  was 
thrust  out  of  the  orbit,  and  hung  in  some  measure  on  the 
cheek  at  the  temporal  angle.  Brassant  attacked  this  exos- 
tosis with  caustic.  It  suppurated,  and  within  the  space  of 
from  3  to  4  months,  exfoliation  separated  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  bony  growth.  The  eye  returned  to  its  natural 
situation,  and  the  cure  was  ultimately  perfectf 

Professor  Sporing  has  recorded  a  case  of  osseous  excres- 
cence, which  grew  from  the  bone  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  internal  canthus.  The  patient  was  a  man  of  35  years 
of  age.  The  excrescence  grew  to  the  size  of  a  very  large 
walnut,  pushing  the  eye  nearly  out  of  its  socket,  and  im- 
pairing vision.  A  surgeon  tried  to  remove  it,  by  promot- 
-  ing  exfoliation ;  but  the  wound  bled  so  freely,  that  he  was 
happy  to  close  it  up  again.  Sometime  afterwards,  a  peasant 
was  allowed  to  try  nis  skill  upon  it.  He  began  with  an  inci- 
siofei  round  the  bone,  which  caused  a  great  eiliision  of  blood. 
H^  afterwards  applied  to  it  some  secret  remedy,  which  pro- 
duced intolerable  pain  for  12  days,  attended  with  fain  tings. 
Several  months  afterwards,  however,  the  patient  had  the 
courage  to  undergo  the  operation  again.  In  the  following 
spring,  the  entire  exostosis  dropped  out ;  the  eye  returned 
to  its  situation  in  the  orbit,  and  vision  was  restored.^ 

3.  Exostosis  loosened  by  operation^  and,  after  12  months^  ex^ 
tractedy  cariouSyfrom  the  orbit.  Mr.  Lucas  has  related  a  case 
of  bony  tumour,  arising  after  an  injury,  and  successfully 
extracted  from' the  orbit.  The  patient  was  a  farmer's  daughter, 
28  years  of  age.  ^  On  the  25th  of  February  1802,  she  received 
a  blow  from  a  cow's  horn  on  the  upper  and  inner  angle  of  the 
left  orbit,  nearly  on  the  transverse  suture.     As  it  inflicted  no 

*  Traver8*8  Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  227.  London,  1820. 

t  Memoires  de  1*  Academie  de  Chirurgie ;  Tom.  ziii.  p.  277.  12nio.  Plvisy 
1774. 

X  Quoted  from  Haller  by  Mr.  B.  Bell,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Diseaaes  of 
the  Bones;  page  121.  E(tin.  1828.  Referred  to  also  by  Acrel.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  the  original  account  of  the  case. 
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wound,  and  die  pain  aoon  subsided,  it  was  considered  mmtf 
as  a  ^ight  contusion,  and  little  attention  was  paid  to  it. 
About  the  beginning  of  March,  there  was  discovered  on  die 
^pot  where  the  Uow  had  been  received,  a  small  hard  tumour, 
which  graduaUy  increased  in  size,  with  very  little  pain  and 
no  interruption  to  her  general  state  of  health,  so  that  she 
continued  her  usual  laborious  employments  about  her  father's 
house.    On  the    1st   October,  she  consulted  Mr.  L.,  who 
found,  covered  by  the  upper  eyelid,  a  very  hard  tumour,  of 
an  oval  form,  and  rather  flat,  somewhat  more  than  an  inch  in 
its  perpendicular  diameter,  and  extending  horizonta^y,  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  from  the  inner  ^gle  of  the 
orbit  towards  the  eyeball,  which  was  displaced.     The  tumour 
seemed  to  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  orbit,  and  had 
fisrced  the  eye  forwards  and  outwards,  so  that  it  hung  pendu- 
lous and  loose,  and  apparently  entirely  beyond  the  exterior 
edge  of  the  outer  angle  of  the  orbit.     Mr.  L.  concluded  that 
the  optic   nerve   and   muscles  must   have  been    elongated 
nearly    an    inch.      She    could   still    discover    objects   with 
the  eye,  although  its  sight  was  much  impaired.     She  com- 
plained of  little  pain,  even  when  the  tumour  was  pressed  or 
handled  pretty  freely.     Mr.  L.  resolved   to   ascertain   the 
nature  of  the  tumour,  which,  although  hard,  appeared  some- 
what loose.     With  this  view,  he  made  a  horizontal  incision 
thixKigfa  the  upper  eyelid,  about  an  inch  in  length,  along  the 
greater  diameter  of  the  tumour.     On  separating  and  raising 
the  edges  of  the  wound,  the  tumour  was  discovered  to  be  a 
solid  piece  of  bone,  covered  only  by  the  common  integu- 
ments, and  a  thin  membrane  somewhat  resembling  perios- 
teum, to  which  the  tumour  was  but  slightly  attached.     No 
part  of  the  bones  of  the  orbit  was  denuded ;  and  although  the 
manner  of  the  adhesion  of  the  tumour  to  the  surrounding 
parts  could  not  be  ascertained,  it  remained  firm  and  immove- 
able, notwithstanding  considerable  efforts  to  loosen  it  and 
bring  it  away.     The  woimd  made  by  the  incision  did  not  heal 
up,  but  continued  nearly  of  its  ori^nal  size,  discharging  a 
small   quantity  of  thin   matter.      The  bone   continued   to 
increase  in  size,  and  the  eye  was  still  more  pushed  out  of 
its  natural  position,  although  some  degree  ot  sight  still  re- 
mained   in    it.     The   patient   continued  in  penect  health. 
At  length,  towards  the  end  of  September,  1803,  the  bone 
becoming  carious  and  evidently  loose,  and  pushing  somewhat 
ibrwards,  Mr.  L.  endeavoured  to  extract  it,  by  making,  with 
a  small  scalpel,  an  incision  around  the  edges  of  the  former 
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wound,  toidi^l;^cb  it  firom  any  adbesi(Hi  at  Us  orifice,  and  tbea 
tfikifig  firm  lK>ld  of  the  exostosis  with  a  pair  of  strong  foreep$^ 
Tlie  &rst  attempt  &iled;  but  a  second,  made  several  &ys  after- 
wards, succeeded.     Mr.  L.  i»ctracted,  without  much  exertion 
or  difficulty,  a  piece  of  bone,  of  an  oblong  shape,  weighing 
an  ounce  and  two  drachms,  an  inch  and  a  hau  in  length* 
and  2  inches  fths  in  circumference,  hard,  solid,  and  prei^ 
smooth.     The  extraction  of  the  bone  was  followed  by  np 
haemorrhagy ;  a  few  drops  of  blood  only  were  disdiarged  from 
the  edges  of  the  wound.     The  cavi^  from  which  it  was  exr 
trapted  was  found  to  be  lined  with  a  strong  membrane,  quite 
smooth  on  the  upper  and  inner  sides,  but  somewhat  uneven 
on  the  side  next  the  ball  of  the  eye.     No  perforation   or 
communication  with  any  of  the  surrounding  parts  could  be 
discovered  in  it ;  when  examined  both  with  a  probe  and  the 
finger,  little  irritation  or  pain  was  produced,  and  the  bone 
had    evidently  no   connexion  or   adhesi(Hi   with   any  bone 
adjoining  to  it.     In  March,  1805,  when  Mr.  L.  published 
his  account  of  the  case,  the  wound  was  still  open,  and  the 
cavity  still   extended  in   a  straight  direction  backwards  to 
two  inches  in  depth.     A  little  lint,  covered  by  a  bit  of  silk, 
hid  the  deformity.     Every  time  the  dressing  was  removed* 
the   inside  ^of  the  cavity  was  found  to  be  covered  with  a 
slight   exudation.     The   eyeball   had   in   a   great  measure 
recovered  its  natural  situation,  and  the  sight  of  the  eye  had 
been  completely  restored.*     The  bone  extracted  in  this  case 
was  particularly  examined   and  analyzed  by  Dr.  Duncan* 
junior,  who   has  also  published  two  figures  illustrating  ita 
external  appearance  and  internal  structure.  *  Its   shape  he 
represents  as  extremely  irregular,  but  somewhat  resembling 
a  wedge  cui  out  of  a  ^here.     The  convex  back  of  the  wedge^ 
which  was  turned  towards  the  middle  line  as  it  lay  in  the 
orbit,  although  extremely  irregular  and  studded  with  pno- 
cesses,  was  in  general  smooth  and  polished.     The  sides  were 
concave  and  much  less  uneven,  but  in  no  part  had  a  smooth 
or  polished  surface.     They  resembled  those  points  of  bone 
to  which  cartilage,  ligament,  or  membrane  is  nrmly  attached* 
being  full  of  small  pits  or  depressions,  and  rough,  as  if  cor- 
roded by  the  action  of  a  caustic  fiuid.     In  no  part,  after 
the  most  careful  examination,  did  it  show  any  appearance 
of  fracture,  and  therefore  (concludes  Dr.  D.)  coula  not  have 
been  an  exostosis.     Its  colour  was  yellowish-white ;  its  saw- 

*  Edinbuj^h  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Vol.  i.  p.  405,    Edin.  1605. 
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dost  snow-while.  It  was  extremely  hard.  When  cut,  its 
intemal  stnicrture  was  found  to  be  nearly  uniform,  somewhat 
like  that  of  ivory,  being  very  slightly  marked  with  the  appear- 
ance of  radii,  extending  from  the  middle  of  the  edge  to  the 
convex  back  of  the  wedge.  It  admitted  of  being  polished 
like  ivory.  In  sped&c  gravity  and  chemical  composition,  it 
scarcely  differed  frxxn  a  piece  of  adult  os  femoris.*  lliat 
this  was  an  osseous  tumour  formed  without  any  connexion 
witfa  the  bones  or  periosteum  of  the  orbit,  is  extremely  im- 
probable. I  have  not  hesitated  to  quote  it  as  a  case  of  exoa- 
toaisy  notwithstanding  Dr.  D.'s  opinion  to  the  contrary.  That 
it  had  before  its  extraction  become  loosened,  not  altogether 
by  frnctore,  but  at  least  partly  by  absorption,  from  any  con- 
nexion it  might  have  had  with  the  walls  of  die  orbit,  is  very 
evident.  It  must  also  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that  when 
lir*  L.  first  attempted  to  extract  it,  it  was  so  immoveablei 
diat  he  could  not  loosen  it,  to  bring  it  away.  To  what  could 
its  immobiliQr  ,be  owing,  but. to  its  adhesion  to  the  walls 
of  the  orbit  ?  That  adhesion  might  have  been  cartilaginous 
or  even  osseous;  and  yet  after  being  allowed  to  l)ecome  cari- 
ous and  to  grow  loose,  during  the  course  of  a  whole  year,  the 
piece  of  bone  mi^t,  on  extraction,  present  no  mark  of  frac- 
ture. Even  at  the  end  of  a  year  after  his  first  operation, 
Mr.  Lto  did  not  succeed  in  his  first  attempt  to  extract  it.  At 
his  second  trial,  he  did  succeed,  and  found  the  cavity  in  which 
the  bone  bad  been  lodged  smooth,  except  towards  the  eye- 
balL  Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  decide,  with  certainty,  how 
this  bone  grew ;  but  I  regard  it  as  much  more  probable  that 
it  was  an  exostosis  separated  from  its  point  of  growth,  bv  the 
fiequ^it  examinaticms  which  had  been  made  of  it  by  Air.  L. 
and  others,  and  by  the  attempt  first  made  bv  that  ^ntleman 
to  extract  it,  than  that  it  was  a  formation  of  bone  m  the  cel- 
lular membrane  of  the  orbit,  entirely  unconnected  with  the 
walls  of  that  cavity. 

4.  JBanafeSMy  tie  arlrit  not  discovered  tiU  (^  extirpaiioH  q^ 
the  pretmdtd  eyebalL  Dr.  Anderson  has  related  a  case  of 
CTophthalmos,  arising  bora  exostosis  on  the  floor  of  the  orbit. 
The  patient,  Mrs.  Craig,  aged  24,  was  admitted  into  the 
Glasgow  lU^al  Infirmary,  dSi  January,  1828;  at  which  time 
the  right  eyeball  was  almost  protruded  out  of  the  orbit  As 
I  had  occauon  to  see  this  patient  before  she  went  to  the  Royal 

•  E£nborgh  Medical  aad  Sorgksl  Joorosl,  Vol  L  p.  407.  Bdm.  1605. 
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Infirmary,  I  may  mention  that  the  protrusion  was  directly 
forwards,  so  that,  though  the  idea  of  the  exophthahnos  pro- 
bably depending  on  exostosis  of  the  orbit,  naturaUy  occurred 
to  my  mind,  I  could  not  have  been  led  to  assign  any  one  of 
the  sides  of  that  cavity  more  than  another  as  likely  to  be  the 
seat  of  such  a  growth.  Ectropium  and  chemosis  attended  the 
protrusion.  Tne  cornea  was  ulcerated  and  muddy ;  the  pupil 
immoveably  dilated,  and  vision  lost.  The  patient  had  con- 
stant severe  pain  in  the  bones  of  the  orbit,  and  right  side  of 
the  head,  rendered  more  acute  by  pressure.  She  had  rheu- 
matic pain  of  the  knees.  Her  health  was  greatly  impaired, 
but  had  improved  since  her  delivery  8  weeks  before  her 
admission.  The  vision  of  the  eye  had  been  dim  for  18  months, 
and  completely  lost  for  4.  The  pain  of  the  head  was  of  12 
months'  standing,  and  the  prominence  of  the  eye'*of  8  week8^ 
She  had  had  some  dische^ge  of  yellow  fluid  from  the  right 
ear,  about  the  time  when  the  sight  was  lost,  but  not  afterwards. 
Her  mouth  was  affected  by  pills  which  she  had  taken  for 
five  or  six  weeks.  Dr.  A.  suspected  sjrphilis,  but  she  denied 
it ;  and  as  the  mercury  seemed  to  have  had  little  other 
effect  than  that  of  increasing  debility,  he  suspended  its  use, 
and  endeavoured  to  procure  relief  from  other  medicines  and 
external  applications,  chiefly  opiates  and  narcotics.  These 
did  not  succeed.  He  then  evacuated  the  humours  of  the  eye, 
but  this  also  was  ineffectual.  He  next  extirpated  the  eye 
with  the  knife,  after  which,  a  tumour  about  the  size  of  a  hazel- 
nut was  discovered  on  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  solid,  nodulated, 
and  bony.  The  pressure  of  this  exostosis  had  been  the  cause 
of  the  pain  and  protrusion,  but  as  it  was  firmly  fixed,  and 
could  not  now  exert  any  injurious  pressure,  it  was  not  con- 
sidered prudent  to  attempt  its  removal.  From  some  inflam- 
mation and  fulness  in  the  right  nostril,  Dr.  A.  had  been  led 
to  suppose  it  likely,  that  there  might  have  been  a  fungous  or 
other  tumour  pushing  upwards  from  the  antrum  to  the  orbit. 
The  relief  from  pain  was  remarkable  after  the  extirpation  of 
the  eye.  Plummer's  pill,  and  a  decoction  of  sarsaparilla, 
were  now  used  for  several  weeks,  during  which  time  the 
patient  got  almost  quite  well ;  but  whether  this  proceeded 
from  the  removal  of  the  eye,  the  discharge  which  succeeded 
it,  or  the  medicine,  Dr.  A.  does  not  decide.  He  believes  that 
all  of  these  were  useful.  It  was  his  intention  to  have  advised 
the  insertion  of  a  pea  issue  in  the  neck,  and  a  continuance  of 
the  medicine,  but  the  patient  left  the  Infirmary  on  the  1st  of 
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March,  without  receiving  these  instructions.  At  that  time^  her 
health  was  good,. and  there  was  no  appearance  of  increased 
growth  in  the  orbit.* 

5.  ExattoM  JUUng  the  orbit  Dr.  Baillie,  in  his  Seriies  of 
EngraTings  illustrative  of  Morbid  Anatomy,  has  given  a  fiffure 
of  a  preparation  of  exostosis  of  the  orbit  belonging  to  Afv. 
Hunter's  museum.  The  figure  represents  an  inner  view  of 
a  section  of  the  fore  part  of  the  cranium.  The  section  had 
been  made  at  such  a  level,  as  to  include  a  small  part  of  each 
orbiL  A  tumour  is  represented  as  occupying  the  left  orbit^ 
which  it  has  considerably  dilated,  and  shooting  for  some  way 
across  into  the  other  orbit,  and  backwards  into  the  cavity  ci 
the  cranium.  Dr.  Baillie  mentions  that  the  tumour  was 
nodulated^  and  presented  a  compactness  of  texture  exactly 
like  that  of  ivory.  Unfortunately  no  history  of  the  case 
a]^>ears  to  have  been  preserved.  It  bears  a  certain  degree  of 
resemblance  to  the  remarkable  case  of  hyperostosis  of  the 
orbits  already  quoted  from  Mr.  Howship.f  Dr.  B.  has 
hazarded  a  conjecture  regarding  it,  for  which,  I  should  think} 
there  is  scarcely  any  foundation,  namely,  that  perhaps  this 
tumour  consisted  of  the  eye  converted  into  bone.  % 

6.  Exostosis  proceeding  from  the  maxillary  sinus  into  the 
orbRL  Beyer  relates  the  case  of  a  man,  who  for  more  than 
ten  years  had  an  exostosis  of  the  left  maxillary  sinus.  The 
eye  on  that  side  was  affected  with  stillicidium  lachrymarum. 
The  eyeball  was  pushed  forward,  the  nose  twisted  to  the 
right,  the  nostril  closed,  and  the  palate  somewhat  swollen. 
Ine  tumour  was  very  prominent  upwards  and  outwards,  and 
the  skin  covering  it  red  and  shining.  The  visage  was  exces- 
sively deformed.  The  exostosis  had  appeared  soon  after  a 
venereal  infection,  which  had  been  followed  by  secondary 
symptoms.  It  had  increased  slowly ;  but  for  several  years 
had  made  no  progress.  Painful  at  first,  it  had  ceased  to  be 
so  when  it  stopped  growing.  The  patient,  of  his  own  accord, 
resolved  to  try  fully  the  effect  of  the  liquor  of  Van  Swie- 
ten  ;  and  after  having  taken,  without  any  medical  advice,  and 
in  less  than  three  months,  128  grains  of  corrosive  sublimate,  he 
was  entirely  freed  of  the  exostosis.  The  eye  returned  into 
the  orbit,  the  stillicidium  ceased,  and  the  nostril  became  free. 

*  Glasgow  Medical  Journal,  Vol.  i.  p.  319.  Glasgow,  1828* 
t  See  page  42. 

\  Bailbe*8  Series  of  Engravings.  Fasciculus  x.  Plate  1.     Also  his  Morbid 
Antomy,  p.  446.  London,  1812. 
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A  depression  on  the  cheeky  and  an  adhesion  of  the  skin, 
narked  what  had  been  the  situation  of  the  tumour.* 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  observes,  that  exostosis  of  the  facial  bones 
18  of  fr^uent  occurrence.  He  mentions,  that  in  the  collection 
at  St.  'Diomas's,  there  is  the  skull  of  a  fish-woman,  who  died 
in  that  hospital,  and  who  had  long  been  remarkable,  even  at 
Billingsgate,  for  her  hideous  appearance.  Two  large  swel* 
lings  had  been  formed  under  the  orbits  in  the  forepart  of  the 
cheeks,  between  which  the  nose  appeared  wedged,  and  the 
nostrils  were  closed,  flach  eye  projected  considerably  from 
its  socket.  This  person  was  seized  with  a  fit,  which  seemed 
to  be  of  an  apoplectic  nature,  and  in  that  state  was  brought 
to  St.  Thomas's  tiospital,  where  she  died  almost  immediately. 
Upon  examination  of  the  head,  an  exostosis  was  found  growing 
from  each  antrum,  and  forming  the  large  swellings  upon  the 
cheeks.  The  exostoses  projected  also  into  the  orbits,  so  as  to 
occasion  the  protrusion  of  the  eyes.  On  the  left  side,  the 
exostosis  entered  the  cranium,  projecting  inwards  through  the 
orbitary  process  of  the  os  firontis,  and  occasioning  such  pressure 
on  the  brain,  as,  under  a  considerable  excitement  of  the  ves- 
sels of  that  organ,  to  produce  apoplexy,  which  proved  fataL  f 

I  recollect  a  very  remarkable  skull,  which  was  presented  by 
Professor  Sue  to  the  Museum  of  the  Ecok  de  MSdicine  at 
Paris,  where  it  is  still  preserved.  It  has  been  described^  as 
an  example  of  osteo-sarcoma,  but  I  think  there  can  be  scarcely 
any  doubt  of  its  being  an  exostosis  of  the  maxillary  sinus. 
The  osseous  tumour,  which  is  actually  not  much  less  than  an 
ordinary  cranium,  is  smooth  and  polished  externaUy,  very 
thin  at  its  upper  part,  hard  and  covered  with  bosses  posteri- 
orly, and  interiorly  filled  with  osseous  cysts.  It  springs  from 
the  right  maxillary  sinus  and  lower  part  of  the  mental  bone, 
and  extends  from  the  right  mastoid  process  towards  the  left 
maxillary  bone.  No  trace  is  to  be  seen  of  the  right  orbit ; 
the  right  nostril  is  entirely  obliterated ;  as  well  as  a  portion 
of  the  left  orbit.  The  tumour  proceeds  downwards  and  for- 
wards from  its  origin,  to  a  level  with  the  basis  of  the  lower 
jaw,  measuring  from  the  mastoid  process  12  inches  in  length, 
and  in  circumference  16  inches. 

7.  Exa8torisJh>m  the  JacnallKmes  shutting  tg!>  the  orbUs.  Jour- 

*  Boyer,  Traits  des  Maladies  Chirurgicales.  Tome  vi.  p.  168.  Paris,  1818. 
t  Surgical  Essays,  by  Cooper  and  TrtLven,  Vol.i.  p.  169.  London,  1818. 
\  Dictionaire  des  Sciences  MMicales.  Tome  xzxv.  p.  S5.  Phurisi  1819. 
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dain  turn  related  and  fij^red  a  remarkable  case  of  exostosis  of 
the  bones  of  die  skull,  and  especially  of  those  of  the  face. 
The  patient  was  the  son  of  a  surgeon  at  Perpignan.     At  the 
age  of  12  years,  he  was  affected  with  a  lachrymal  tumour  at 
the  inner  angle  of  the  right  eye,  which  his  father  opened,  and 
which  suppurated  for  a  pretty  long  time.     When  the  tumour 
was  opened,  an  eminence  was  observed  growing  from  the 
niddle  of  the  nasal  process  of  the  upper  maxillary  bone, 
about  die  sise  of  a  small  almond.     It  resisted  different  local 
appiieadons,  and  grew  insensibly,  so  that  in  a  short  time  it 
was  a  eonsiderable  tumour.     By  the  time  that  the  patient  was 
15t,  his  two  upper  maxillaiy  bones  were  equal,  and  presented 
two   eminences  so  considerable,  that  they  ser%*ed  to  bury 
benreen  them  the  cartilages  of  the  nose,  and  so  compressed 
the  noatrils^  that  die  patient  could  breathe  only  by  the  moutlu 
Ifis  school-fellows  could  not  endure  the  deformity  of  his  face; 
yet  they  loved  him  for  his  wit  and  talents.     Every  thing  was 
done  l^  his  father  which  was  likely  to  remove  the  disease ; 
but  all  was  ineffectual.     By  the  age  of  20,  his  appearance  was 
monstrous,  so  that  his  friends  dissuaded  him  from  thinking  of 
die  priesthood,  to  which  he  had  intended  to  attach  himself. 
His  lower  jaw  was  also  affected  with  an  enlargement,  which 
augmented  more  and  more.     Althougli  his  appearance  was 
auch  88  to  oblige  those  who  met  him  to  turn  away  from  look* 
iog  St  him,  he  was  very  curious,  and  would  visit  every  thing 
which  excited  attention.      He  ate  and  drank  \iv-ell,  till  ha^nng 
readied  his  44th  year,  he  was  attacked  with  fever ;  during  his 
convalescence  from  which  he  became  blind.     As  he  recovered 
strengdi,  he  b^an  to  see  with  the  left  eye,  and  to  go  about 
alone;  but  infiiunmation  of  the  chest  supervening,  with  sup- 
puration, and  bloody  expectoration,  he  died.     On  dissection, 
the  left  lung  was  found  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  suppura- 
tion.    With  the  greatest  attention,  it  was  impossible  to  disco- 
ver any  of  the  muscles  of  the  face.     The  skin  was  glued  to 
the  periosteum.     The  cranium  and  face  were  entirely  exos- 
losed.     The  malar  bones  especially  appear,  from  Jourdain's 
figure,  to  have  each  given  rise  to  a  large  exostosis,  projecting 
so  as  to  meet,  oovenng  the  nose,  and  in  a  great  measure  the 
orbits.     The  lower  jaw  also  is  exceedingly  enlarged.     The 
exostoses  were  as  hard  as  marble.      The  cranium  and  face 
weighed  5  French  pounds ;  the  lower  jaw  by  itself  weighed  S 
pounds  3  ounces;  the  whole  tozether  8  pounds  S  ounces; 
Whereas,   an  ordinary  adult  skull,  including  the  lower  jaw, 
weighs  generally  about  1  pound  9  ounces,  or  at  most  1  pound 
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and  3  quarters,  so  that  taking  the  pound  at  16  ounces,  the 
exostoses  had  augmented  the  weight  of  the  head  6  pounds 
7  ounces.  This  patient  had  never  complained  of  pain  in  his 
head  nor  in  his  lower  jaw.* 

8.  Cuplike  exostosis  of  the  edge  of  the  orbit  Acrel  relates  a 
case  of  this  sort  under  the  title  of  Spina  Ventosa  of  the  right 
orbit.  The  bones  forming  that  cavity,  especiaUy  the  frontal 
and  superior  maxillary,  were  so  much  protruded,  as  to  present 
the  appearance  of  a  blunt  cone,  four  fingers'  breadth  high, 
and  about  the  same  in  diameter  at  its  basis.  He  compares  it 
to  a  small  cup  inverted,  in  the  bottom  of  which,  or  end  which 
was  turned  outwards,  was  the  eye.  It  was  not  completely 
sound  and  clear,  and  was  smaller  than  the  left  eye;  yet  it  had 
eyelids,  which  were  moveable,  and  the  other  parts  belonging 
to  it,  and  even  served  to  distinguish  large  objects  pretty  well. 
Acrel  considered  the  case  incurable.  He  mentions  that  he 
had  seen  another  case  of  the  same  sort,  for  which  also  he 
regarded  it  as  useless  to  attempt  any  operation.f 

4.  Osteo-sarconuz, 

By  some  called  ^fibrous  exostosis^  and  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
Jimgous  exostosis  of  the  medullary  membrane^  sometimes  attacks 
the  skull,  and  may  involve  the  bones  of  the  orbit  This 
kind  of  tumour  takes  its  rise  within  the  spongy  tissue  of 
the  bones,  consists  of  a  substance  much  softer  than  ordinary 
cartilage,  containing  numerous  slender  spiculae,  or  thin 
plates  of  bone,  radiating  through  it,  depends  on  a  particular 
state  of  constitution,  and  appears  invariably  to  be  malignant. 

Dr.  Baillie  has  figured  a  skull  affected  with  several  tumours 
of  this  sort ;  one  of  which  has  had  its  seat  close  upon  the  right 
external  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone.| 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  given  a  sketch  of  an  osteo-sarco- 
matous  tumour  on  the  forehead,  extending  close  to  the  edge 
of  the  orbit.  Sir  A.  persuaded  the  subject  of  this  tumour  to 
submit  to  an  operation.  On  removal,  it  was  found  exactly  of 
the  character  above  mentioned,  and  although  partly  formed 
of  osseous  spiculae,  was  readily  broken  down  with  the  finger* 
The  patient  became  feverish  and  comatose,  and  died  on  the  6th 
day.     On  dissection.  Sir  A.  found  that  the  swelling  occupied 


•  Jourdain,  Trait^  des  Maladies  de  la  Bouche,  Tome  i.  p.  289. 
1778. 

t  Acrel,  Chinirgische  Vorfalle,  Qberaetzt  von  Murray.    Vol.  i.  p.  102. 
Odttin^,  1777. 

I  BaiUie*8  Series  of  EngraTings.  Fasciculus  z.  Plate  1. 
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the  intiemal  as  well  bb  the  external  table  of  the  skull,  that  it 

extended  through  both,  and  affected  the  dura  mater,  which 

had  several  fungous  projections  proceeding  from  it,  and  that 

the  inflammation  excited  by  the  operation,  had  extended  to 

the  membranes  of  the  lH*ain.     The  complaint  seemed  to  have 

originated  in  the  diploe  of  the  os  fronds,  and  to  have  produced 

an  effusion  both  between  the  pericranium  and  the  skull,  and 

between  the  skull  and  the  dura  mater.     The  swelling  upon 

the  outer  part  of  the  head,  was,  however,  much  larger  than 

that  which  nad  arisen  from  the  inner  table*     It  was  evident, 

too,  that  this  case  must  have  ultimately  proved  fatal,  although 

no  operation   had  been  performed.     Sir  A.   concludes  By 

obaenring^  that  an  exostosis  on  the  external  table  of  the  skull, 

growing  slowly,  very  little   vascular,  unattended  with  any 

considerable  pain,  may  safely  be  rendered  the  subject  of  an 

operation;  but  that  a  swellmg  of  more  rapid  growth,  red 

opon  its  surface,  showing  signs  of  considerable  vasculariQr, 

and  attended  wiih  great  pain  shooting  through  the  brain,  is 

one  for  which  he  should  hesitate  again  to  peilorm  an  opera^- 

tion.*     These  latter  characters  belong  not  to  simple  exostosis, 

bat  to  osteo-sarcoma. 

Mr.  Crampton  relates  that  he  was  consulted  by  a  lady  of 
about  55  years  of  age,  on  account  of  dimness  of  sight  affecting 
the  r^t  eye ;  the  eye  felt  exceedingly  hard  to  the  touch, 
was  affected  by  strabismus,  and  projected  in  some  degree 
fixnn  the  orbit ;  the  pupil  was  immoveable,  but  vision  was  not 
altogether  destroyed.  She  complained  of  severe  shooting  pains 
in  the  head  and  in  the  right  arm ;  her  general  health  was  much 
affiected,  and  her  aspect  almost  cadaverous;  her  memory 
seemed  much  impaired,  and  there  was  a  general  insensibility 
to  external  impressions ;  she  was  depressed  in  her  spirits,  yet 
she  made  but  bttle  complaint.  On  an  attentive  examination  it 
was  plain  that  there  was  some  fulness  in  the  situation  of  the 
temporal  fossa,  but  the  tumour  was  perfectly  indolent  and 
incompressible.  Mr.  C.  did  not  see  the  lady  again  for  4  or  5 
weeks,  when  he  found  her  nearly  comatose ;  the  swelling  on 
the  temple  had  increased  to  a  considerable  degree,  and  the 
eye  was  still  Airther  protruded  from  the  orbit.  She  expired 
in  a  few  days,  and  on  the  day  following  her  death,  the  head 
was  examined.  On  raising  the  aponeurosis  of  the  temporal 
muscle,  the  temporal  fossa  was  found  to  be  occupied  by  a 
grayish  coloured  substance  of  the  consistence  of  brain ;  the 

*  SoTg^  Essays  bj  Cooper  and  Travers.  Vol.  i.  p.  212.  Load.  1818- 
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muscle  itself  had  completely  disappeared;  nmnerous  dsaeous 
spicules  proceeding  nrom  the  frontal  and  temporal  bones, 
passed  into  the  tumour,  of  which  they  constituted  a  considep- 
able  part.  On  opening  the  head,  a  tumour  of  precisely  the 
same  description,  beset  in  the  same  manner  by  bony  spiculae, 
was  found  lodged  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  internal 
orbital  process  of  the  frontal  bone.  On  macerating  the  bone, 
it  exhibited  the  most  perfect  specimen  Mr.  C.  had  seen  of  the 
JIbrous  exostosis.  The  spiculae  proceeding  both  from  the  outer 
and  from  the  inner  table  of  the  cranium  were  each  about  as 
thick  as  a  hog's  bristle,  and  |ths  of  an  inch  in  length ;  they 
were  set  as  closely  together  as  the  hairs  of  a  brush,  and 
extended  in  an  undulating  line  over  a  space  of  about  two 
square  inches  in  extent.  The  tables  of  the  skull  were 
slightly  separated  from  each  other  in  the  part  corresponding 
to  the  exostosis,  and  the  diploe  seemed  to  contain  some  of 
the  same  brain-like  matter  which  formed  the  bulk  of  the 
tumour.  Mr.  C.  thinks  it  impossible  to  decide  whether  the 
disease  commenced  in  the  soft  parts,  or  in  the  bone ;  although 
it  seems  to  him  probable  that  it  commenced  in  the  bone, 
because  the  spiculse  were  furnished  by  the  bone  itself,  and 
not  by  the  periosteum  or  dura  mater,  which  were  separated 
by  the  tumour  to  the  distance  of  nearly  an  inch  from  the 
outer  and  inner  tables  of  the  skull  respectively^  Mr.  C« 
observes  that  in  malignant  osteo-sarcoma,  it  is  more  usual  to 
find  a  deficiency  than  an  excess  of  bony  matter,  for  although 
^iculae  of  bone  are  interspersed  through  the  brain-like  matter 
which  forms  the  bulk  of  the  tumour,  the  bone  itself  is  usually 
divested  of  its  earthy  basis,  and  is  converted  into  a  steatcHiMr 
tous  or  cartilaginous  substance.  Sometimes,  however,  the  ten-* 
dency  to  secrete  phosphate  of  lime  is  surprisingly  increased, 
and  then  large  and  singularly  shaped  masses  of  bony  matter 
are  thrown  out  from  the  surface  of  the  diseased  bone*  The 
presence  or  absence  of  bony  matter  in  an  osteo-sarcomatous 
tumour  will  probably  depend,  Mr.  C.  thinks,  on  the  relative 
activity  of  the  secreting  and  absorbing  systems  in  the  diseased 
bone.  He  is  also  of  opinion,  that  the  varieties  which  are  met 
with  in  the  character  and  nature  of  osseous  tumours,  dep^id 
greatly  on  the  kind  of  constitution  of  the  patient,  idiether 
that  be  healthy,  cachectic,  or  scrofulous.* 

•  Dublin  Hospital  Reports.  Vol.  tv.  p*  554.  Dublin,  1827. 
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SECnON  IY« — DILATATION,  DEFORMATION,  AND  ABSORPTION 

OV  THE  ORBIT,  FROM  PRESSURE, 

When  an  abflcesBOT  atximour  fisnns  within  any  of  the  osseous 
eafities  of  the  body,  pressure  slowly  dilates  eren  the  boiie% 
diin8them,softeii8theiti,andibrcesth^togiveway.  Thebones 
of  the  cranium  are  not  exemptfrom  these  changes,  ami  have  been 
known  to  allow  a  tumour  ol  the  brain  to  ppotmde  externally. 
Or.  Dbnald  Monro  has  related  a  case  of  this  kind^  in  which 
a  tmnour  €^  the  brain  protruded  through  the  os  frontis;*  and 
Mr.  Honter  has  noticed  a  case  so  exactly  shnilap,  that  it  is 
likely  it  was  the  very  same  which  was  seen  by  Dr.  Monro. 
Mr.  H.  thinks  that  the  tumour  had  probably  f<Nnned  in  the 
pia  mater.  It  was  oblong,  above  an  inch  thick,  and  two  or 
more  inches  long.  It  was  sunk  nearly  its  whole  length  into 
the  brain,  seemingly  by  the  simple  effects  of  pressure,  but 
the  outer  end  of  it,  by  pressing  against  the  dura  mater  had 
produced  the  entire  absorption  ofthis  membrane  at  the  part 
pressed  upon.  The  sfune  irritation  had  been  communicated 
to  the  sikull,  which  was  also  absorbed ;  after  which,  the  same 
disposition  was  continued  on  to  the  scalp^  As  these  respec- 
tive parts  gave  way,  the  tumour  was  pushed  farther  and 
ftrther  out,  so  that  its  outer  end  came  to  be  in  this  new  pas- 
sage which  die  absorbents  were  making  for  it  in  the  scalp, 
by  which  it  probablv  would  have  been  discharged  in  time,  if 
the  man  had  lived ;  but  it  was  so  connected  with  the  vital 
parts,  that  the  man  died  before  the  parts  could  relieve  them- 
selves. While  all  these  exterior  parts  were  in  a  state  of 
absorption,  the  internal  parts  which  pressed  npon  the  inntf 
end  of  the  tumour,  and  which  pressure  was  sufficient  to  push 
it  oat,  did  not  in  die  least  ulcerate,  nor  did  the  tumour  itself^ 
whi^  was  pressed  upon  all  sides,  in  the  least  give  way  in  its 
sobatanoe.  No  matter  was  to  be  observed;  neither  from  the 
dura  mater,  the  edge  of  the  bones  of  the  skuU,  nor  that  part 
of  the  scalp  which  had  given  way.  The  general  effect,  hoWf> 
ever,  was  similar  to  the  prc^ess  of  an  abscess,  insomuch  that 
it  was  on  the  side  nearest  to  the  external  surface  of  the  body 
that  the  irritation  for  absorption  had  taken  place.f 

•  Medical  Transactions,  Vol.  u.  p.  353.  London,  1772. 
t  Hunfcr  on  ths  Blood,  Inflammadon,  and  Gun-shot  Wounds,  Vol.  ii. 
p.  307.  London,  1812. 
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The  process  by  which  an  abscess  or  a  tumour  is  thus 
brought  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  Mr.  Hunter  regarded  as 
a  combination  of  interstitial  and  progressive  absorption — 
interstitial,  because  particles,  only  from  the  interstices  of  the 
part,  are  for  a  time  removed,  the  part  still  remaining — pro- 
gressive, on  account  of  the  tending  to  the  surface,  till  at  length 
the  surface  gives  way,  and  the  abscess  or  the  tumour  finishes 
its  progress  by  being  exposed  or  evacuated.  By  the  process 
in  question,  the  internal  parts  of  the  body  are  to  a  certain 
extent  protected  from  the  intrusion  of  such  diseases,  and  in 
many  cases  a  cure  is  effected  by  the  discharge  of  the  morbid 
accumulation  or  growth.  Hence  Mr.  H.  called  interstitial 
and  progressive  absorption,  the  Natural  Surgeon.\ 

If,  then,  the  thick  bones  of  the  cranium  are  forced  to  yield, 
how  much  more  readily  will  the  bones  of  the  orbit  suffer  fron> 
the  same  process,  excited  either  from  within  that  cavity,  or 
without  from  the  surrounding  cavities,  the  nostril,  the  frontal^ 
maxillary,  and  sphenoid  sinuses,  or  the  cranium. 

1.  Pressure  on  the  Orbit  from  unthin  the  Orbit. 

Various  causes  within  the  orbit  may,  by  pressure,  produce 
dilatation  and  absorption  of  its  walls.  I  have  seen  the  orbit 
slowly  enlarged  by  the  growth  and  pressure  of  a  diseased 
lachrymal  gland,  till  it  was  of  size  sufficient  to  contain  the 
fist,  and  at  several  points  had  given  way.  Eflused  blood, 
collections  of  matter,  aneurisms,  enlargements  of  the  eyeball, 
encysted  and  other  tumours,  are  all  capable  of  producing  such 
effects. 

If  pressure  from  within  the  orbit  is  sudden,  it  will  in  some 
cases  produce  inflammation  of  the  bones,  and  caries ;  but  if 
carried  on  slowly,  perhaps  during  the  course  of  many  years, 
dilatation  and  absorption,  without  any  formation  of  matter, 
and  even  without  inflammation,  will  be  the  effect  It  some- 
times happens,  however,  that  after  the  orbit  has  been  slowly 
dilated,  and  perhaps  partly  absorbed  in  consequence  of  the 
pressure  of  a  morbid  growth  within  it,  the  tumour  begins  to 
mflame  and  form  matter,  and  this  action  spreading  to  the 
surrounding  parts  brings  on  caries.  If  it  is  the  roof  of  the 
orbit  which  has  become  affected  in  this  way,  the  dura  mater 
inflames  and  throws  out  matter,  the  brain  participates  in  the 
disease,  and  death  follows  more  or  less  speedily. 

*  Hunter  on  the  Blood,  Inflammation,  and  Gun-shot  Wounds,  Vol.  ii. 
p.  287.   London,  1812. 
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2.  Pressure  om  the  Orbii/rom  the  NoslriL 

The  nostril  oommunicates  with  the  orbit  by  the  lachrymml 
passage.  The  os  unguis  and  os  planum  of  the  ethmoid  form 
a  thin  partition  between  these  cavities ;  a  partition,  which,  but 
tar  the  instinctive  property  of  the  body  already  referred  tOy 
by  which  morbid  growths  are  always  forced  towards  the 
external  surface,  should  often  be  broken  through  by  polypus 
of  the  nostril.  This  tumour,  after  filling  the  nostril  in  which 
it  has  originated,  dilates  it  at  its  anterior  opening,  and  presses 
the  septum  narium  aside  so  as  to  amplify  the  cavity  of  that 
nostril  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  It  is  not  in  general  till 
the  nostril  is  in  this  way  greatly  dilated,  and  of  course  the 
face  much  disfigured,  that  the  polypus  pushes  itself  through 
the  OS  unguis,  and  projects,  covered  by  the  inflamed  integu* 
ments,  in  the  situation  of  the  lachrymal  sac.  Previously  to 
this,  however,  the  passage  for  the  tears  has  been  obstructed, 
and  a  painful  feeling  of  pressure  experienced  in  the  orbit  and 
through  the  head.  As  the  polypus  advances,  the  orbit  is 
still  more  intruded  upon,  the  eyeball  is  displaced,  vision  is 
lost,  and  in  some  cases  even  the  cavity  of  the  cranium  giving 
way,  the  morbid  growth  gains  admittance  into  contact  with 
the  brain. 

Alibert  relates  the  case  of  Louis  Niacre,  aged  22,  who  at 
the  age  of  16  became  affected  with  ftequent  bleeding  from 
the  nose,  which  returned  upon  the  slightest  touch.  One  day 
the  epistaxis  being  much  more  severe  than  usual,  dossils  cS 
charpie  were  introduced  at  the  anterior  opening  of  the  nos- 
trils, not  by  a  medical  man,  and  perhaps  not  with  sufficient 
caution  and  delicacy.  The  consequence  was  that  the  mucous 
membrane  was  excoriated.  ^Fhe  patient  felt  some  slight 
pain;  but  paid  little  attention  to  this  circumstance,  bemg 
satisfied  at  seeing  the  bleeding  stopped.  A  year  elapseo, 
when  one  day  having  introduced  his  finger  into  one  of  his 
nostrils,  he  felt  a  small  prominence ;  which,  unluckily,  he 
fell  into  the  habit  of  rubbing  and  irritating  incessantly,  so 
that  in  a  short  time  it  was  considerably  increased  in  size. 
Respiration  became  impeded;  the  air,  in  escaping  by  the 
nostrils,  pushing  the  excrescence  forwards  and  downwards. 
The  polypus  was  evidently  making  progress.  The  inner 
angle  erf*  the  left  eye  swelled,  and  became  red,  tense,  and 
pamfuL  This  was  attended  with  stillicidium  lachirmarum. 
A  lachrymal  tumour  formed,  in  consequence  no  doubt  of  the 
polypus  compressing  the  passage  for  the  tears  and  displacing 
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the  OS  unguis.  The  cheek  of  the  same  side  inflamed,  and 
presented  to  the  touch  the  feeling  of  fluctuation.  Alibert 
liupposes  that  the  fluid  contained  in  the  lachrymal  tumour^ 
having  made  its  way  into  the  lower  part  of  the  nasal  duct, 
but  being  hindered  by  the  polypus  from  entering  the  nostril, 
had  flowed  into  the  maxillary  sinus.  Not  merely  the  cheek, 
but  also  the  interior  of  the  mouth  was  affected,  and  the  last 
fi>ur  grinding  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  were  bent  inwards.  At 
this  period,  the  patient  applied  to  a  surgeon,  who  made  a 
deep  incision  into  the  most  depending  part  of  the  tumour, 
and  gave  exit  to  a  lavse  quantity  of  pus.  The  cheek  fell  in 
consequence  of  this,  but  a  considerable  swelling  ccHitinued 
within  the  mouth.  As  the  polypus  seemed  to  be  increasin^p 
from  day  to  day,  the  surgeon  tied  the  portion  of  it  which 
protruded  from  the  nostril.  After  this,  it  grew  no  mcnre  in 
length ;  but  it  increased  considerably  in  thickness.  The  pro- 
minence at  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  began  to  grow  imme- 
diately after  the  inferior  portion  of  the  polypus  was  tied.  It 
soon  reached  the  size  of  a  walnut.  Its  growth  pushed  the 
cartilaginous  septum  of  the  nostrils  and  the  vomer  to  one 
side;  the  ossa  nasi  were  separated  from  one  another;  the 
whole  nose  dilated  and  flattened ;  cme  of  the  lateral  portions 
of  the  ethmoid  pushed  outwards,  so  as  to  intrude  upon  the 
orbit,  and  force  the  eyeball  forwards  beyond  the  level  of  the 
^elids.  The  patient  scarcely  saw  with  the  protruded  eye. 
Alibert  has  given  a  portrait  of  the  patient  at  this  period ;  and 
mentions  that  both  eyes,  but  especially  the  left,  seemed  ready 
to  start  from  their  sockets ;  the  left  eyelids  were  inflamed ; 
and  the  lower  everted,  the  fungous  tumour  which  had  sprouted 
up  through  the  os  unguis,  preventing  it  from  being  applied 
to  the  eyeball.  The  left  nostril  was  obstructed  by  the  poly- 
pus ;  the  right  by  the  vomer,  pushed  into  it  by  the  polypus. 
The  moutli  was  distorted,  and  its  mucous  membrane  much 
thickened.  Bleeding  still  took  place  from  the  nose  on  the 
slightest  effort.  The  patient  felt  pain  between  the  eyes ;  but 
continued  to  eat  and  sleep.* 

The  result  of  this  case  is  not  given;  perhaps  it  may 
even  admit  of  doubt,  whether  this  was  really  a  case  of  nasal 
polypus,  or  of  fungus  of  the  maxillary  sinus;  but  various 
other  cases  are  recorded,  by  which  the  farther  progress  of 
n^lected  nasal  polypus,  and  its  fatal  termination,  as  well  as 
its  effects  upon  the  orbits,  are  illustrated. 

m 

*  Alibert,  Nosologie  Naturelle.  Tome  L  p.  629.  Ptoris,  1817. 
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Mr.  Cooper  mentions,  that  in  April  1817,  a  boy  in  Sl 
Bartholomew's  HosjHtal,  12  years  old,  fell  a  victim  to  the 
ravages  of  the  largest  and  most  disfiguring  disease  within  the 
nose  which  he  ever  had  had  an  opportmiity  of  beholding. 
The  tumour  had  expanded  the  upper  part  of  the  nose  to  an 
enormous  sixe ;  while  below,  the  left  nostril  was  immensely 
enlarged.  The  distance  between  the  eyes  was  extraordinary, 
being  more  than  four  inches.  The  left  eye  was  affected  with 
amaurosiB,  brought  on  by  the  pressure  of  the  swelling ;  the 
r%ht  retained  to  the  last  the  fiiculty  of  seeing.  The  tumour 
nearly  covered  the  mouth,  so  that  food  could  be  introduced 
only  with  a  spoon,  and  an  examination  of  the  palate  was 
impossible.  About  a  fortnight  before  death,  the  leg  became 
paralytic,  and  during  the  last  week  of  the  bov's  existence,  an 
incontinence  of  the  urine  and  faeces  prevailed.  On  examina* 
don  c^  the  head  after  death,  a  good  deal  of  the  tumour  was 
found  to  be  of  a  cartilaginous  consistence,  and,  what  was 
most  remarkable,  a  portion  of  it,  as  large  as  an  orange,  ex* 
tended  within  the  cranium,  where  it  had  annihilated  the 
anterior  lobe  of  the  left  hemisphere  of  the  brain.  Notwith- 
standing this,  the  boy  was  not  comatose,  nor  insensible,  till 
a  few  hours  before  his  decease.  All  the  surrounding  bones 
had  been  more  or  less  absorbed,  and  the  place  where  the 
excrescence  first  grew  could  not  be  determined.^ 

In  1817,  I  had  an  o(Hx>rtunity  of  examining  a  skull  in  the 
possesnon  of  Professor  Prochaska,  which  had  suffered  an  ex- 
traordinary change  in  structure  and  form  from  polypus.  The 
pati^it  was  a  young  num,  18  years  old  when  he  died.  During 
his  apprenticeship  to  a  shoemaker,  he  had  been  ill-used  by 
his  master,  knocked  down  by  blows  on  the  head,  and  kicked 
by  him  while  on  the  ground,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
began  to  be  affected  with  weakness  of  sight,  and  prominence 
of  the  eyes.  In  1786,  he  was  brought  to  Prochaska,  tlien  at 
Prague.  Both  eyes  were  amaurotic,  and  protruding  from  the 
(M'bits,  the  bones  both  above  the  orbits,  and  at  the  sides  of 
the  noee  tumified,  and  respiration  through  the  nostrils  ob- 
structed. He  continued  in  this  state  till  1791,  without  pain, 
and  almost  without  any  other  inconvenience  than  the  amau- 
rosis. Gradually,  however,  the  eyes  protruded  more  and 
more ;  the  face  above  the  orbits,  at  the  root  of  the  nose,  and 
throughout  the  whole  upper  jaw,  became  enlarged,  as  did 
also  the  palate,  which  b^an  to  project  into  the  cavity  of  the 

•  Cooper's  DictiDosry  of  Prsctical  8urfery.    Article.  Pofygms. 
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mouth.  Ichorous  discharge  followed  from  the  nostrils,  with 
frequent  and  proftise  bleeding.  For  four  weeks  before  his 
death  he  was  confined  to  bed  from  weakness,  breathing  not 
at  all  through  the  nostrils,  and  with  difficulty  through  the 
mouth ;  his  mind,  however,  not  affected.  On  the  morning 
of  the  18th  September,  1791,  his  mother  found  him  insen- 
sible ;  and  in  the  evening  of  that  day,  respiration  through  the 
mouth  and  nose  being  completely  impeded,  he  died.  The 
head,  examined  externally,  presented  above  the  eyes  two 
tumours  into  which  the  supraorbitary  arches  had  degenerated, 
while  the  root  of  the  nose,  and  the  upper  jaw  on  each  side, 
were  so  much  swollen  that  no  part  of  tne  nose  but  the  point 
and  pinnae  was  visible.  On  dissection,  the  right  nostril  at  its 
anterior  part  was  found  greatly  dilated,  the  cartilaginous 
septum  being  pushed  to  the  left  side ;  posteriorly,  the  osseous 
septum  was  destroyed,  and  botli  nostrils  were  converted  into 
one  ample  cavity,  filled  by  a  tumour,  remarkable  for  its 
spongy  excrescences,  and  which  by  its  pressure  had  dilated 
and  pushed  down  the  palate.  On  opening  the  cranium,  the 
antenor  and  middle  lobes  of  the  brain  were  found  to  be  of 
an  unnatural  ash  colour,  and  that  portion  which  lies  upon 
the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethnloid  and  orbitary  processes  of 
the  frontal  bone  dissolved,  along  with  the  dura  mater,  into  a 
pulp  of  the  same  colour,  and  in  contact  with  the  tumour  pro- 
ceeding from  the  nostrils.  On  account  of  the  morbid  condi- 
tion of  the  brain,  none  of  the  nerves  from  the  olfactory  to 
the  auditory  could  be  distinguished.  The  internal  part  of 
the  basis  of  the  skull,  from  the  orbitary  processes  of  the 
frontal  to  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone  was  tumi- 
fied  and  softened.  After  this  examination  was  made,  the 
head  was  submitted  to  maceration,  which  being  finished,  there 
fell  out  from  the  basis  of  the  cranium,  and  from  the  nostrils, 
a  ponderous  mass,  partly  lardy,  partly  cartilaginous,  but  not 
at  all  osseous,  which  by  means  of  its  soft  processes  had  pene- 
trated into  the  osseous  swellings  above  the  orbits,  filling  all 
the  interstices  of  the  radiating  laminae  into  which  these  swell- 
ings had  degenerated,  and  emerging  at  these  places  under 
the  common  integuments.  The  following  was  the  state  of 
the  cranium.  The  orbitary  processes  of  the  frontal  bone,  the 
ethmoid,  the  vomer,  the  turbinated  bones,  the  little  wings  of 
the  sphenoid,  and  its  middle  part,  except  the  anterior  clinoid 
processes,  which  adhered  by  osseous  filaments  to  the  remaining 
part  of  the  sella  turcica,  the  anterior  part  of  the  basilar  pro- 
cess of  the  occipital  bone,  and  the  apices  of  the  petrous  por- 
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tions  of  the  temporal  bones,  as  fiv  as  the  carotid  canak,  were 
9o  ocHnpletely  consumed,  that  the  vast  cavity  of  the  nostrils, 
akH^  with  that  of  the  mouth,  opened  into  the  cavity  of  the 
cranium.  Forth  from  the  cranium  also,  as  well  mto  the 
compressed  and  deformed  orbits  as  into  the  supraorbitary 
swellings  already  described,  there  were  many  larger  and 
smaller  openings.  The  superior  maxillary  bones,  with  their 
nasal  processes,  and  the  proper  bones  of  the  nose,  were  much 
expanded,  and  so  thinned  away,  that  they  presented  various 
gaps,  opening  into  the  cavity  of  the  nostrils.  The  palatine 
processes  of  the  superior  maxillary  bones  had  disappeared ; 
the  pterygoid  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  on  the  right  side, 
had  so  receded  in  its  superior  part,  that  the  spheno-palatine 
foramen  much  enlarged,  opened  into  the  zygomatic  fossa. 
The  left  antrum  Hignmorianum  had  disappeared  from  com- 
pression, and  the  rignt  opened  backwards  by  a  large  hiatus.* 

3.  Pressure  on  the  Orbit  from  the  Frontal  Sinus. 

If  we  consider  that  when  the  frontal  sinus  is  enlarged  inde* 
pendently  of  disease,  it  separates  the  orbitary  plate  of  the 
frontal  bone  into  two  laminae,  as  may  not  unfrequently  be 
observed  in  the  skulls  of  very  old  persons,  it  will  not  appear 
strange  that  the  pressure  of  a  diseased  and  dilated  frontal  smus 
should  deform  the  orbit,  displace  the  eyeball,  destroy  vision, 
and  ultimately  disorganize  the  bones  upon  which  the  pressure 
is  exercised. 

Hie  frontal  sinus,  like  the  maxillary,  is  liable  to  several 
different  kinds  of  disease,  namely,  1st,  inflammation  of  its 
lining  membrane,  ending  in  a  collection  of  matter,  which  may 
be  either  thin,  or  thick  and  curdy ;  2d,  enc}'sted  tumours, 
or  what  some  have  chosen  to  call  hydatids ;  Sd,  tumours, 
more  or  less  solid,  and  which  are  usually  considered  to  be  of 
the  nature  of  fungus  or  polypus. 

1.  B^ammaUoH  ff  the  Jrontai  sinuses^  ending  in  a  collection  qf 
wsatUr.  The  frontal  sinus,  on  each  side,  is  lined  by  a  thin 
mucous  membrane,  a  continuation  of  that  which  lines  the 
nostrils.  The  two  sinuses  are  separated  by  a  bony  partition, 
whidi  rarely  runs  in  the  course  of  the  middle  line;  so  that, 
in  general,  the  one  sinus  is  larger,  and,  in  many  instances, 
much  larger,  than  the  other.  Each  sinus  communicates  with 
the  middle  meatus  of  the  nostril,  through  the  medium  of  the 

•  Procbarka  has  ffiven  two  CDcravings,  exhitNting  a  front  and  a  side  ticw 
of  this  remarkable  wuU,  in  his  Dtsquisttio  Anatoniico-Ph)*»ologica  Orgm- 
imri  Corporis  Humanu  Viennae,  1818.  p.  178. 
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anterior  ethmoid  cells.  The  communication  is  natrow  and 
circuitous.  Whether  the  diseases  of  the  frontal  sinuses  are  . 
mainly,  or  frequently,  or  at  all,  to  be  attributed  to  accidental 
closure  of  this  communication,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  say. 
Beer  has  mentioned  sudden  suppression  of  severe  catarrh,  as 
a  cause  of  matter  collecting  within  the  sinuses.  It  is  known, 
that  in  cases  of  wounds  penetrating  into  these  cavities,  their 
lining  membrane  inflames,  and  secretes  a  white  puriform 
mucus,  which  has  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  the  substance 
of  the  brain.  Cold,  and  the  other  causes  which  give  rise  to 
the  inflammation  of  mucous  surfaces,  may  also  afiect  the  lin- 
ing membrane  of  these  cavities ;  and  in  strumous  constitutions 
curdy  pus  will  be  apt  to  collect  there,  as  it  often  does  in  the 
maxillary  sinuses. 

I  may  here  observe,  that  there  appears  to  exist  a  sympa^ 
thetic  influence  between  the  Schneiderian  membrane  and  the 
retina,  probably  through  the  medium  of  the  branches  of  the 
fifth  pair,  whicn  must  lead  us  to  regard  the  diseases  of  the 
nostrils,  and  of  the  frontal  sinuses,  as  operating  not  merely 
mechanically  upon  the  orbit,  but  vitally  on  the  organ  of 
vision.  Suppression  of  the  natural  discharge  from  that  mem- 
brane, independently  of  any  other  alteration,  seems  occasion- 
ally to  be  the  cause  of  amaurosis. 

It  will  scarcely  be  necessary  for  me  to  quote  cases  of  simple 
suppuration  of  the  frontal  sinuses ;  I  shall  refer  the  reader  to 
the  cases  related  by  Runge  *  and  Richter.  f  One  of  these 
recovered  after  the  sinus  was  opened  externally ;  another,  after 
bursting  of  the  matter  into  the  nostril ;  while  a  third  proved 
fatal  after  spontaneous  discharge  of  the  matter  through  the 
external  table  of  the  frontal  bone,  and  through  the  middle  of 
the  upper  eyelid. 

In  the  early  stage  of  inflammation  of  the  frontal  sinuses, 
the  obscurity  of  the  symptoms  will  rarely  permit  any  decided 
judgment  to  be  formed  of  the  case,  or  any  active  treatment  to 
be  adopted.  In  all  the  three  cases  to  which  I  have  referred, 
the  disease  had  advanced  either  to  the  formation  of  a  consid- 
erable protrusion  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  aflected  sinus,  or 
even  to  the  giving  way  of  the  cavity,  and  the  evacuation  of 
the  contained  matter,  before  any  suspicion  seems  to  have  been 
excited.     Leeches,  and  other  antiphlogistic  means  would,  of 

*  Hunge  de  Morbis  Sinuum  Oasis  Frontis  et  Maxillae  Superioris ;  in 
Haller's  Dispuutiones  Chirurgics.  Tom.  i.  p.  212.  Lausannae,  1755. 

t  Novi  Conunentarii  Societatis  Regiae  Gottingensin.  Tom.  til.  p.  85.  (lOt- 
tingae,  1773. 
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course,  be  adopted,  were  we  early  enough  in  being  called  in, 
and  did  the  pain,  and  other  symptoms,  appear  to  indicate 
inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  sinus.  Emollient, 
and  afterwards  stimulating  vapours,  drawn  up  into  the  nostrils, 
might  be  tried  If  they  should  succeed  in  exciting  a  consid- 
erable  discharge  from  the  nostrils,  this  might  tend  to  relieve 
the  inflamed  membrane  of  the  sinuses. 

In  the  suppurative  stage,  perhaps  counter-irritation,  and 
a  variety  of  odier  measures,  might  prove  useful. 

The  last  stage,  in  which  the  frontal  bone  becomes  deformed, 
thinned,  softened,  so  that  it  yields  to  external  pressure  like  a 
piece  of  elastic  cartilage,  or  even  perforated  by  absorption,  or 
oy  caries,  cannot  be  mistaken ;  nor  can  there  exist  any  doubt 
about  the  propriety  of  opening  the  sinus,  either  with  a  small 
trephine,  or  with  a  strong  curved  knife,  evacuating  its  con- 
tents, endeavouring  to  improve  the  state  of  its  linmg  mem- 
brane, by  lunar  caustic  injections,  and  the  like,  and  then 
allowing  the  parts  to  granulate  and  heal. 

In  one  case,  in  which  Beer  trepanned  the  sinus,  not  merely 
was  that  cavity  restored  completely  to  its  natural  state,  but 
the  eyeball  returned  to  its  proper  place  in  the  orbit,  and 
vision  was  recovered.  In  a  second  case,  in  which  the  exter- 
nal appearances  were  not  nearly  so  alarming  as  in  the  former, 
after  opening  the  outer  table,  he  found,  on  examining 
cautiously  with  the  probe,  that  the  inner  table  was  softeneo, 
and  even  drilled  through ;  in  this  case  the  eye  was  totally 
blind,  and  Beer  endeavoured  merely  to  check  the  progress 
of  the  disease,  by  making  a  counter-opening  through  the  con- 
junctiva, above  the  eyeball.  In  a  third  case,  the  symptoms 
were  decidedly  those  of  a  collection  of  puriform  mucus  m  the 
sinus,  but  the  patient  would  hear  of  no  operation  being 
attempted.  Five  weeks  after  Beer's  first  visit,  the  outer  wall 
of  the  sinus  gave  way  of  itself;  and  in  course  of  two  weeks 
more,  the  eye  was  lost,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  orbit  and 
of  the  nose  destroyed  by  caries.  Tne  other  eye  remained 
completely  amaurotic.^ 

2.  EncyMted  tumoftrs^  or  hydatids^  of  the  frontal  sinu$es, 
Langenbeck  has  given  an  interesting  narrative  of  a  case  of 
exophthalmos  from  diseased  frontal  sinus.  He  speaks  of  it  as 
a  case  of  hydatid ;  a  term  much  misapplied  by  the  German 
pathologists ;  Runge  would  have  probably  regarded  it  as  a 

*  Ldire  tcmi  dcii  Augenkrankheiten,  Vol.  ii.  p.  670.  Wicn,  1817. 
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cystic  tumour ;  perhaps  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  collection 
of  thick  matter.  The  situation  of  the  protrusion  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  circmnstances  of  the  case. 

A  ploughboy,  of  20  years  of  age,  1 1  years  before  his  admis- 
sion mto  the  hospital,  had,  while  playing  at  tennis,  received 
a  stroke  with  a  racket  on  the  left  side  of  the  nose,  and  on  the 
left  eye,  the  consequence  of  which  was  a  great  d^ree  of 
swelling,  which,  after  a  time,  completely  disappeared.  Two 
years  afterwards,  he  began  to  feel  pain  in  the  part,  and  ob- 
served a  protuberance  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye.  When 
the  patient  came  to  the  hospital,  Langenbeck  found  the  eye- 
ball natural  in  form,  the  power  of  vision  not  affected,  and  the 
pupil  lively.  The  eyeball,  however,  was  pressed  outwards 
and  downwards,  by  a  considerable  swelUng  at  the  inner  angle 
of  the  eye.  The  swelling  had  exactly  the  appearance  and  the 
situation  of  a  greatly  distended  lachrymal  sac,  but  was  con- 
siderably bigger  than  we  almost  ever  find  the  sac,  even  in  its 
state  of  greatest  enlargement.  That  this  swelling  did  not 
consist  in  an  enlarged  lachrymal  sac,  Langenbeck  concluded 
from  his  not  being  able  to  empty  it  by  pressure,  no  mucus  or 
tears  being  evacuated  fi*om  me  puncta  on  pressure,  and  the 
tears  being  duly  conveyed  into  the  nostril  without  dropping 
upon  the  cheeK.  The  patient's  voice  was  similarly  aitectea 
as  that  of  one  with  polypus  in  the  nose.  The  swelling  com- 
municated an  obscure  impression  of  fluctuation.  At  the  inner 
side  of  the  swelling,  or  towards  the  nose,  it  was  bounded  by  a 
sharp  edge  of  bone,  which  was  felt  exactly  where  the  nasal 
process  of  the  upper  maxillary  bone  rises  by  the  inner  side  of 
the  orbit.  As  the  surface  of  the  swelling  was  not  covered  by  any 
layer  of  bone,  but  felt  soft  and  fluctuating,  it  was  not  easy  to 
form  a  proper  judgment  regarding  its  seat,  and  one  might 
have  readily  fallen  into  the  error  of  supposing  it  to  be  an  en- 
larged lachrymal  sac.  Against  such  a  supposition,  no  doubt, 
there  was  the  remarkable  displacement  of  the  eye  outwards 
and  downwards.  As  the  swelling  also  extended  from  the 
inner  angle  upwards  and  towards  the  fi*ontal  sinus,  Langen- 
beck concluded  that  that  cavity  was  the  seat  of  the  disease. 
Six  months  before,  he  had  extracted  a  large  hydatid  from  the 
frontal  sinus  of  a  young  woman,  in  whom  the  external  table 
had  been  very  considerably  pushed  forwards,  and  the  orbitary 
process  of  the  frontal  bone  so  much  depressed,  that  the  eye- 
ball lay  opposite  to  the  point  of  the  nose.  In  this  case  he 
had  perforated  the  external  table,  and  extracted  what  he 
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terms  the  hydatid ;  after  iduch  the  sinus  appeared  2  j  inches 
deep.  He  was  led  then  tcv  suspect  a  similar  disease  in  the 
ploughboy;  that  the  swelling  was  contained  in  the  frontal 
sinus,  whence  it  had  pressed  itself  downwards  into  the  nostril, 
and  at  the  same  time  had  pressed  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit 
outwards.*  He  proceeded  to  operate  ih  the  following  man- 
ner. He  made  an  incision  frt>m  above  downwards,  close 
to  the  sharp  edge  of  bone  which  was  felt  at  the  inner  side  of 
the  swelling,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  both  the  lachry- 
mal sac  and  lachrymal  canals.  After  the  soft  parts  were  stif- 
ficiently  divided,  a  white  glistening  sac  came  into  view.  On 
touching  this  with  the  finger,  it  was  evident  that  it  contained 
a  soft  mass.  He  separated  the  swelling  as  much  as  possible ; 
but  as  he  found  that  it  extended  deep  into  the  nostril,  he 
opened  it,  whereupon  there  issued  from  it  a  grayish  white 
tenacious  substance.  He  cut  away  with  the  scissors  as  much 
as  he  could  of  the  sac,  and  introduced  his  finger  into  its 
cavity.  Its  depth  amounted  to  3  inches.  With  the  point  of 
his  nnger  he  reached  as  far  as  the  floor  of  the  ndstnl.  He 
amid  not  reach  the  orbit,  nor  touch  the  eyeball.  He  felt 
firom  the  diseased  cavity  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit,  formed 
by  the  os  planum  of  the  ethmoid,  a  part  of  the  orbitary  plate 
of  the  frontal,  and  the  os  unguis.  This  wall  of  the  orbit, 
along  with  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  nasal  duct,  was  pressed 
outwards ;  hence  arose  the  displacement  of  the  eyeball,  while 
the  passage  of  the  tears  into  the  nose  continued  uninterrupted. 
Langenbeck  introduced  his  forefinger  up  into  the  frontal 
sinus.  He  decided,  therefore,  that  the  disease  had  originated 
there,  and  had  descended  by  the  side  of  the  nostril.  He 
could  now  see  into  a  large  cavity,  filled  with  a  grayish  white 
tenacious  mass,  which  he  removed  with  his  finger  and  a  pair 
of  forceps.  This  substance  was  contained  in  a  shut  sac,  di^ 
tinct  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  sinus ;  and  had  it 
not  been  so,  he  thinks  the  substance  in  question  would  have 
made  its  way  into  the  nostril.  As  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, the  swelling  was  not  covered  by  bone  at  the  inner 
angle  of  the  eye.  It  must  therefore,  he  thinks,  have  made 
its  way  either  between  the  os  unguis  and  nasal  process  of  the 
superior  maxillary  bone,  or  it  must  have  produced  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  latter.     This  is  the  more  probable  conjecture, 

•  OMhtardt,  from  the  middle  line  of  the  body.  Langenbeck  says  intvards, 
but  he  must  mean  inwards  in  reference  to  the  axis  of  the  orbit. 
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as  the  edge  of  the  nasal  process  felt  so  sharp.  The  tenacious 
substance,  which  was  extracted,  was  enough  to  fill  a  tea 
cup.* 

Mr.  Keate  has  recorded  a  case  of  what  he  terms  an  enor- 
mous collection  of  hydatids,  between  the  two  tables  of  the 
frontal  bone.  He  appears  to  be  of  opinion  that  they  were  not 
contained  within  the  sinuses.  I  might  tlierefore  be  blamed 
for  quoting  the  case,  interesting  as  it  is,  did  I  not  consider  the 
evidence  adduced,  insufficient  to  prove  that  the  sinuses  were 
unconnected  with  the  disease ;  and  did  I  not  conceive  these 
cavities  liable  to  be  affected  in  the  very  manner  described 
by  Mr.  K.  The  patient,  a  girl  of  18  years  of  age,  con- 
sulted him  about  a  large  tumour,  chiefly  over  the  left  orbits 
but  extending  partially  above  the  inner  angle  of  the  right 
orbit  also,  and  occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  left  portion 
of  the  frontal  bone.  She  had  first  discovered  a  small  hard 
tumour  about  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut,  6  years  before,  towards 
the  lower  part  of  the  bone  over  the  left  brow,  which  had  at 
first  increased  slowly,  but  for  3  years  more  rapidly,  so  that  it 
had  attained  the  size  and  shape  of  |ths  of  a  large  orange. 
She  had  felt  uneasiness  externally  from  the  commencement 
of  the  swelling,  attended  with  a  sense  of  throbbing  round  its 
base ;  but  till  a  short  time  before  consulting  Mr.  K.,  there 
had  been  no  symptoms  of  internal  pressure.  She  then  felt, 
however,  intense  headachs,  occasional  vertigo,  dimness  of 
sight,  nausea,  and  tinnitus  aurium.  Mr.  K.  concluded  that 
the  disease  lay  between  the  two  tables  of  the  frontal  bone, 
the  external  table  being  pushed  forward  so  as  to  cause  the 
convex  protuberance,  while  the  internal  was  probably  depressed 
and  was  giving  rise  to  the  above-mentioned  urgent  symptoms. 
By  a  crucial  incision  through  the  integuments,  Mr.  K.  exposed 
the  bony  covering  of  the  tumour.  It  appeared  extremely 
thin  and  vascular.  He  had  divided  about  oncrthird  of  the 
circumference  of  the  base  of  the  tumour,  with  the  metacarpal 
saw,  when  one  of  the  assistants  thought  he  perceived,  through 
the  groove  made  by  the  saw,  a  pulsation,  as  if  of  the  vessels  of 
the  dura  mater.  This  led  Mr.  K.  to  detach  a  portion  of  the 
bones,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  tumour,  before 
he  proceeded  farther  in  sawing  through  the  base.  This  was 
effected  by  the  elevator,  when  a  thin  transparent  membrane 

*  Laiigeobeck*8  Neue  Bibliothek  fiir  die  Chirurgie  und  Ophthalmologit. 
Vol.  ii   p.  245.  Hanover,  1819. 
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was  discovered  closely  lining  the  bony  case ;  but  in  breaking 
off  this  small  piece  of  bone,  the  cyst  was  niptured,  and  its 
contents,  a  thin  colourless  fluid,  escaped ;  the  cyst  at  the  same 
time  collapsing  into  the  cavity.  On  examining  the  cavity 
with  the  finger,  it  presented  an  irregular  surface,  or  floor, 
lined  by  the  membrane  above  described,  but  evidently  de- 
pressed below  the  proper  level  of  the  internal  table.  No 
pulsation  was  now  perceptible,  and  no  orifice,  leading  tlirough 
the  internal  table  and  communicating  with  the  meninges,  was 
discoverable.  Some  more  small  pieces  of  bone  were  then 
removed,  but  the  patient  had  by  this  time  become  so  exhausted 
that  it  was  thought  prudent  to  discontinue  tlie  operation, 
leaving  the  remainder  of  the  bony  case  to  be  subsequently 
detached,  or  destroyed.  Severe  pain  and  violent  fever  fol- 
lowed the  operation,  llie  cavity  of  the  tumour  was  at  first 
tightly  fiUea  with  coagula,  which  after  a  time  separated,  and 
the  wound  discliargeo  freely.  Pieces  of  bone  were  removed 
firom  day  to  day,  and  kali  purum  was  occasionally  applied  to 
promote  exfoliation.  At  length,  on  the  left  side  of  the  wound, 
where  the  surface  had  healed  very  quickly  after  the  operation, 
a  small  puffy  tumour  appeared,  which  Mr.  K.  considered  to 
be  a  part  of  the  original  cyst  filling  again.  An  attack  of 
fever  and  erysipelas  coming  on,  the  kali  punim  was  discon- 
tinued, and  the  wound  allowed  to  heal.  The  puffy  swelling 
above-mentioned  gradually  increased  in  size  to  nearly  that  of 
the  original  tumour.  Whenever  it  became  tense,  the  mem- 
brane and  thin  cuticle  gave  way,  and  the  contents  (the  same 
sort  of  limpid  fluid  that  was  originally  discharged)  were  eva- 
cuated. The  cyst  then  collapseti,  the  opening  healed,  the 
tumour  filled  again,  and  the  same  process  was  repeated. 
About  10  months  after  the  first  operation,  the  cyst  had 
increased  to  a  great  extent,  and  protruded  beyond  the  limits  of 
its  former  bony  covering ;  even  the  circumference  of  the  bony 
base  was  evidently  enlarged.  Mr.  K.  punctured  the  cyst, 
and  about  4  oz.  of  a  clear  straw-coloured  fluid  escaped  ;  the 
cyst  collapsed,  but  under  it  there  appeared  to  be  a  soft  tumour 
filling  the  cavity  within  the  bony  prominence.  When  the 
cyst  filled  again,  he  applied  kali  purum  to  its  tense  surface ; 
four  days  after  which,  nearly  4  oz.  were  evacuated  from  it, 
through  the  opening  made  by  the  caustic,  and  a  membranous 
hag  came  away  with  the  discharge.  Mr.  K.  considered  this 
bag  to  be  a  hydatid.  He  repeated  the  kali  purum  till  the 
whole  covering  of  the  tumour  was  destroyed.     This  disclosed 
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a  number  of  separate  cysts  lining  the  cavity.  To  these  the 
caustic  was  freely  applied.  They  were  slowly  destroyed,  and 
rapidly  reproduced.  Nitric  acid,  sulphas  cupri,  and  the 
actual  cautery  heated  to  212%  were  tried  without  any  better 
effect  than  the  kali  purum.  An  arsenical  caustic  was  next 
employed,  and  produced  a  very  large  and  deep  slough,  which 
appeared  to  remove  the  greater  part  of  the  remaining  hyda- 
tids. There  were  still,  however,  imperfect  cysts,  particularly 
at  the  outer  part  of  the  tumour  near  the  left  temple,  and  at 
the  upper  part  of  its  base,  to  which  Mr.  K.  reapplied  the 
acsenic.  Seven  days  after  this  application,  a  slough  separated 
from  nearly  the  whole  internal  surface  of  the  cavity,  leaving 
only  two  distinct  cysts  visible  at  the  lower  and  anterior  part, 
just  over  each  frontal  sinus.  Mr.  K.  passed  a  probe  into 
^ach ;  the  cavity  was  trifling,  and  did  not  appear  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  sinus ;  but  on  pressing  the  bottom  of  the  left 
cavity,  acute  pain  was  produced  in  the  eye  of  that  side.  Fcmt 
some  days  after  this,  the  patient  suffered  severe  pain  in  the  head, 
a  sense  of  tightness  across  the  forehead,  and  pain  in  the  globes 
of  the  eyes.  These  symptoms  were  removed  by  the  free  use 
of  leeches.  She  had  suffered  so  much  from  the  repeated  and 
severe  escharotic  applications,  that  Mr.  K.  now  resolved  again 
to  expose  the  bone  and  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  remaining 
eminence  by  the  saw.  This  was  accordingly  done.  The 
largest  diameter  of  the  basis  cut  through  by  the  saw  was  4| 
incnes ;  the  smallest,  4  inches.  In  the  very  hard  and  compact 
bony  substance  forming  the  base  of  the  tumour,  were  found 
5  or  6  cells  containing  hydatid  cysts.  These  were  carefully 
removed.  The  original  large  cavity,  which  had  formed  the 
centre  and  greater  mass  of  the  tumour,  from  whence  there 
had  been  (to  use  Mr.  K.'s  expression)  such  a  rapid  and  inve- 
terate growth  of  hydatids,  was  also  denuded  of  its  cysts  and 
granulations,  and  the  inner  table  of  the  cranium  entirely 
exposed.  Lint,  impregnated  with  a  strong  solution  of  copper, 
iras  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  denuded  surface.  Granular 
tions  rapidly  filled  up  the  exposed  cavity ;  till  an  inflamma- 
tory attack  in  the  chest,  requiring  repeated  bloodletting, 
appeared  to  check  their  progress.  After  this,  some  small  ex- 
foliations took  place ;  and  as  her  health  and  strength  improved, 
the  wound  contracted,  and  ultimately  healed  completely.* 
3.  Polypus  of  the  frontal  sinuses.      I   know   of  no   case 

*  Medico^Chinirgical  Transactions^  Vol.  x.  p.  278.  London,  1819. 
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upon  record,  in  which  poi}rpu8  was  found  in  either  of  the 
fixmtal  sinuses,  without  the  same  disease  existing  in  the 
neighbouring  cavities  at  the  same  time.  It  is,  however, 
quite  conceivable  that  a  polypus  might  occupy  one  or 
other  of  the  frontal  sinuses,  without  any  tumour  of  the 
same  sort  existing  in  the  nostrils,  or  maxillarv  sinuses ;  and 
that  slowly  dilating  the  cavity  in  which  it  took  its  origin,  it 
might  displace  the  eyeball,  and  extenuate  and  soften  the 
external  table  of  the  frontal  bone.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  sinus  should  be  opened ;  and  as  poK'pus  gene- 
rally arises,  l^  a  narrow  neck,  from  the  mucous  membrane, 
which  gives  it  birth,  the  tumour  might  be  extirpated  with 


In  17!^,  there  died  at  the  HdpUal  de  la  CharUi,  in  Paris, 
a  yoong  man  of  17  or  18  years  of  age,  who,  consequent  to 
his  having  had  small-pox,  and  for  the  space  of  three  years, 
had  been  a£fected  with  polypus.     There  were  seven  of  them 
altogether ;  in  the  nose,  throaV  maxillary,  and  frontal  sinuses. 
His  appearance  was  hideous ;  his  face  enormously  enlarged ; 
his  nose  spread  out  to  the  usual  width  of  the  malar  lx)nes ; 
and  the  upper  maxillary  bones  greatly  diluted.     He  hml  a 
very  considerable  protuberance  at  the  root  of  die  nose ;  his 
eyes  were  almost  entirely  protruded  from  the  orbitj; ;  the  dis- 
tance between  them  was  at  least  tlirice  the  natural  distance ; 
and  the  tears  ran  over  the  cheeks,  mixed  with  pus  from  two 
lachrymal  fistula?,     llie  palate  was  so  much  depressed  that  it 
lay  upon  the  tongue ;  the  lower  jaw  was  not  change<l  in  size 
or  form,  but  it  was  continually  depressed,  so  that  the  saliva 
flowed  uninterruptedly.     At  the  entrance  to  the  nostrils,  two 
polypi  were  seen,  which  completelv  filled  these  cavities ;  as 
was  proven  by  introducing  a  flexible  probe,  which  could  he 
passed  around  each  of  the  poh'pi,  without  meeting  with  any 
obstacle.     On  dissection,  the  one  superior  maxillar\'  lx)ne 
was  found  to  be  at  its  middle  as  thin  as  the  skin  of  an  onion  ; 
while  the  other  had  already  given  way,  so  as  to  bring  into 
view  the  thin  and  polished  membrane  enveloping  a  polypus, 
aboat  2  inches  in  diameter,  reddish  and  very  elastic,  loose  at 
all  points  except  towards  the  nostril,  where  it  was  attached 
by  a  slender  pedicle,     llie  two  frontal  sinuses  were  converted 
into  a  single  cavity,  occupied  by  two  polvpi,  which,  united, 
might  have  equalled  the  bulk  of  the  maxillary  polypus  just 
mentioned.     Each  of  them  was  attached  by  a  slender  pe<licle, 
close  to  the  excretory'  passages  from  tlie  sinuses.     The  linifig 
membrane  of  these  cavities  was  thickened.     The  orbits  were 
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found  to  be  diminished  in  size  by  the  intrusion  of  the  polypi; 
the  eyeballs  consequently  displaced ;  the  ossa  ungues  com- 
pletely separated  from  the  other  bones  of  the  orbits,  and  so 
pressed  upon  as  to  have  become  convex  instead  of  concave 
towards  the  cavities  of  the  orbits ;  and  the  bones  of  the  nose 
separated  from  each  other,  to  the  extent  of  several  lines.* 

4.  Pressure  on  t/ie  Orbit  from  the  Maxillary  Sinus. 

The  diseases  of  the  maxillary  sinus  are  upon  the  whole 
analogous  to  those  of  the  frontal  sinus.  They  are  more  fre- 
qudht,  more  variable,  and  generally  more  easily  recognised. 
They  dilate  the  cavity  of  the  sinus,  thin  by  pressure  the  bones 
which  form  its  walls,  and  force  them  at  last  to  give  way. 
They  disfigure  the  face,  displace  the  eyeball,  and  if  neglected 
may  ultimately  prove  fatal. 

1.  Collections  of  mucus  or  of  pus  within  the  maxillary  sinus* 
A  thin  continuation  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane  passes 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  middle  meatus  of  the  nostril, 
through  a  narrow  aperture,  into  the  maxillary  sinus,  and 
forms  its  lining  membrane.  The  fluid  secreted  by  this  mem- 
brane is  apt  to  accumulate,  constituting  what  some  have 
called  dropsy  of  the  sinus ;  in  other  cases,  this  cavity  is  filled 
with  thin  puriform  mucus,  or  with  thick  curdy  pus.  Obstruc- 
tion of  the  communication  between  the  sinus  and  the  nostril, 
cold,  blows,  affections  of  the  teeth,  small-pox,  and  various 
other  causes,  have  been  mentioned  as  giving  rise  to  these 
diseased  accumulations,  which  have  often  been  known  to 
increase  so  much  as  to  elevate  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  and 
force  the  eyeball  forwards  from  its  place,  as  well  as  to  dilate 
and  even  perforate  the  outer  wall  of  the  sinus. 

For  an  example  of  apparently  simple  accumulation  of 
mucus  within  the  maxillary  sinus,  I  may  refer  to  a  case 
which  occurred  to  M.  Dubois.  The  patient,  when  a  boy  of 
7  years  of  age,  was  observed  by  his  parents  to  have  a  hard 
round  tumour,  about  the  size  of  a  filbert,  near  the  root  of 
the  nasal  process  of  the  left  upper  maxillary  bone.  It  gave 
no  pain,  and  did  not  appear  to  be  increasing.  A  blow,  how- 
ever, which  he  received  about  a  year  after  by  a  fall,  excited 
this  tumour  to  grow,  which  it  did  by  almost  insensible  degrees 
till  he  was  15.  It  then  began  to  enlarge  more  evidently,  and 
to  cause  slight  pain.     By  the  time  when  he  was  18,  it  was  so 

*  Levret,  ObservationB  stir  la  Cure  dc  plusieurs  Pol}'pes,  p.  235.  Paris, 
1749. 
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cofisiderable  in  size  as  to  raise  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  so  that 
the  eye  was  pressed  upwards,  and  appeared  less  than  the 
other,  on  account  of  the  limited  motion  of  the  lids.  T*he 
palate  was  depressed,  so  that  it  formed  a  swelling  of  about 
the  size  of  an  egg  divided  longitudinally;  the  nostril  was 
almost  completely  closed,  and  the  noae  was  twisted  to  the 
right.  The  cheek  was  prominent ;  and  the  skin  below  the 
lower  eyelid,  and  covering  the  upper  part  of  the  tumour, 
was  of  a  livid  colour,  and  seemed  ready  to  givie  way.  The 
upper  lip  was  pushed  upwards,  and  the  whole  length  of  the 
gums  on  the  left  side  had  advanced  beyond  the  level  of  those 
of  the  right.  Breathing,  speech,  mastication,  and  sleep,  were 
impeded.  Sabatier,  Pelletan,  and  Boyer,  being  called  into 
constdtation,  the  unanimous  opinion  appears  to  have  l>een 
that  this  was  a  case  of  fungus  of  the  maxillary  sinus,  requir- 
ing an  operation.  So  much  thinned  was  the  bone  behind 
the  upper  lip,  that  Dubois  felt  there  a  degree  of  fluctuation, 
and  proceeded  to  open  the  sinus  at  that  place,  expecting 
merely  to  give  issue  to  a  small  quantity  of  ichorous  fluid,  and 
then  to  encounter  the  iimgous  tumour.  The  opening,  how- 
ever, allowed  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  a  ropy  substance 
to  escape,  similar  to  what  is  found  in  rnnula.  llie  probe 
being  passed  into  the  opening,  entere<l  evidently  a  large 
cavi^,  quite  free  of  any  kind  of  fungous  or  poU'pous  growtn. 
It  is  probable  that  the  opening  made  at  this  first  operation, 
if  kept  from  closing,  would  have  served  for  the  complete  cure 
€>f  the  disease ;  but  Dubois  appears  to  have  thought  diff*e- 
rently,  and  proceeded  5  days  afterwards  to  extract  3  teeth, 
and  to  remove  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  alveolar  pro- 
cess. This  enabled  him,  on  placing  the  patient  in  a  favour- 
able light,  to  see  the  whole  interior  of  the  dilated  sinus,  at 
the  upper  part  of  which,  and  near  to  the  edge  of  the  orbit, 
be  discovered  a  canine  tooth,  which  he  extracted.  After  this, 
the  cavity  gradually  shrunk  ;  the  tumour  of  the  cheek,  that  of 
tbe  palate,  and  the  displacement  of  the  nose,  continued  for 
some  time;  but  after  17  months,  no  deformity  existed.* 

A  collection  of  pus  within  the  maxillary  sinus  whether 
produced  in  consequence  of  primary  inflammation  of  its  lining 
membrane,  or  of  inflammation  excite<l  by  diseased  teeth, 
which  is  more  generally  the  case,  is  not  unfrequently  evacu- 
ated in  part  through  the  opening  of  the  sinus  into  the  nostril ; 
much  oftener,  however,  that  opening  appears  to  be  obstructed, 

•  Boyer,  Trute  dci  ^labdies  C^unufkaiei.  TomevL  p.  140.  Ptfit,18ia. 
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fio  that  the  pus  collects  and  distends  the  sinus,  producing  a 
series  of  symptoms  similar  to  those  which  existed  in  the  case 
of  simple  mucocele  just  quoted.  Some  years  ago,  I  had  under 
my  care  a  gentleman,  in  whom  the  left  maxillary  sinus  was 
a£fected  with  this  disease,  to  such  a  degree  that  the  face  was 
strikingly  deformed,  the  bone  absorbed  at  the  most  prominent 
part  of  the  cheek,  and  the  eye  beginning  to  be  displaced.  I 
du'ected  the  second  molaris,  which  was  in  a  decayed  state,  to  be 
removed ;  and  through  the  alveolus,  I  perforated  the  sinus  so 
as  to  give  exit  to  a  considerable  quantity  of  purulent  fluid. 
I  then  pushed  up  a  lachrymal  style  into  the  opening,  removing 
it  every  day,  and  injecting  the  sinus  with  tepid  water.  Under 
this  treatment  the  secretion  of  matter  ceased,  and  the  sinus 
shrunk  to  its  natural  size. 

In  neglected  cases  of  suppuration   within  the  maxillary 
sinus,  various  parts  of  its  walls  are  apt  to  be  absorbed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  pressure  of  the  accumulated  pus,  or  rendered 
carious  from  excited  inflammation.     The  floor  of  the  orbit 
sometimes  suflers  these  changes,  the  matter  issuing  from  the 
sinus  infiltrates  behind  the  lower  eyelid,  the  eyelid  swells  and 
inflames,  and  at  length  there  is  formed  through  it  a  fistulous 
opening,  by  which  matter  is  from  day  to  day  discharged.    Per- 
haps the  patient  is  brought  to  us  in  this  state,  when  on  passing  a 
probe  along  the  fistula,  we  readily  ascertain  that  it  enters  a 
diseased  maxillary  sinus.     In  a  case  of  this  sort,  in  which  the 
eye  was  alreatly  lost  and  the  floor  of  the  orbit  fistulous,  Ber- 
trandi,  having  introduced  the  probe  along  the  fistula  into  the 
maxillary  sinus,  directed  it  as  perpendicularly  as  he  could 
against  the  inferior  wall  of  that  cavity,  and  while  with  two 
fingers  of  his  left  hand  he  pressed  against  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  he  with  the  probe  perforated  the  alveolar  process 
from  above,  between  the  last  two  molares.     After  this  opera^ 
tion,  the  pus  ceased  to  flow  by  the  fistula  of  the  orbit,  and 
the  patient  recovered.*     This  mode  of  operating  may  be 
adopted,  when  the  jaws,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  cannot  be 
sufficiently  separated  to  permit  a  similar  opening  into  the 
sinus  to  be  made  from  below.     Wherever  the  opening  is 
made,  whether  at  the  fossa  canina,  or  through  one  of  the 
alveoli,  it  ought  to  be  kept  patent,  either  by  a  dossil  of  lint, 
or  by  a  lachrymal  style,  which  is  to  be  withdrawn  daily,  and 
the  sinus  injected  either  with  water  or  a  weak  solution  of 
nitras  argenti. 

*  Boyer,  Trait^  des  Maladies  Chimrgicales*  Tom.  vi.  p.  153.  Paris,  1818. 
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2.  Pofypus  or  fimguM  of  the  maxiUary  nnus*  I  cannot 
better  illustrate  the  effects  produced  on  the  orbit  by  poly- 
pus or  fungus  of  the  maxillary  sinus,  than  by  relating  the 
case  of  James  M^Culloch,  aged  53,  who  liecame  a  patient» 
under  my  care,  at  the  Eye  Infirmar\',  in  February  1828.  He 
stated  that  he  had  been  sensible  of  a  stuffing  of  the  right  nos- 
tril for  some  years ;  that  6  months  l)elbre  his  admission,  he 
had  been  attacked  with  supra-orbital  pain,  darting  towarda 
the  right  side  of  his  head ;  and  a  short  time  after  this  with 
pain  m  the  r^on  of  the  right  maxillar}'  sinus,  stretchiiu^ 
towards  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  and  increased  when  he  opened  his 
mouth.  This  was  soon  followed  by  stillicidium  lachrymaruniy 
a  soft  elastic  swelling,  in  the  situation  of  the  right  lachr>'mal 
sac,  and  protrusion  of  the  eyeball  forwards,  outwards  and 
upwards,  from  the  orbit.  He  complained  of  a  want  of  the 
sense  of  taste  in  the  right  side  of^  his  mouth,  and  want  of 
sleep  from  the  pain  above  the  eye.  On  examining  the  palate^ 
it  was  found  to  be  yielding  and  elastic  under  the  right  maxil- 
lary sinus.  For  several  weeks,  the  vision  had  been  doubloi 
in  consequence  of  the  misplaced  state  of  the  right  eye.  The 
conjunctiva  was  inflamed,  the  eyelids  adherent  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  in  consequence  of  the  exposeil  state  of  the  protruded 
eye,  a  small  ulcer  existed  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  cornea. 
The  right  nostril  was  found  to  be  filled  by  a  polypous  excre- 
scence, of  a  white  colour,  and  medullary  texture,  which  bled 
profusely  on  being  touched. 

After  clearing  away  this  substance  with  the  pol^'pus-forcepiy 
a  carious  opening,  sufficient  to  admit  the  end  of  the  little 
finger,  was  found  to  exist  between  the  nostril  and  the  maxil- 
lary sinus.  With  the  finger,  introduced  through  this  open- 
ing, it  was  ascertained  that  the  sinus  was  completely  stufled 
with  the  same  kind  of  pol^-pous  excrescence  which  had  occu- 
pied the  nostril.  The  clearing  of  the  nostril  was  performed 
on  the  19th ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  this  had  so  much 
relieved  the  pressure  on  the  orbit,  that  5  days  after,  when  I 
proceeded  to  open  the  maxillary  sinus,  the  ulcer  of  the  cornea 
was  already  cicatrized,  evidently  in  consequence  of  die  eye- 
ball having  retreated  somewhat  into  Uie  orbit,  so  as  to  allow 
it  to  be  better  defended  by  the  lids.  On  the  24th,  I  made 
an  incision,  oblique  in  its  direction  from  above  downwardii 
and  from  without  inwards^  through  the  cheek,  down  to  the 
bone,  with  the  intention  of  opening  the  sinus,  and  removing 
its  contents.  I  found,  however,  that  the  polypus  had  already 
produced  abfiorption  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  sinus,  to  tne 
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extent  of  half  an  inch  in  diameter.    Through  this  opening,  the 
polypus  was  broken  down  and  extracted.     The  bony  parietes 
of  the  sinus  felt  throughout  diseased ;  its  nasal  side  much  dis- 
organized ;  the  OS  unguis  gone ;  the  orbital  side,  and  indeed 
the  whole  circumference  of  the  sinus  denuded  of  its  lining 
membrane.     A  long  dossil  of  lint  was  introduced  into  the 
sinus.     In   a  few  days,   a  profuse  secretion  of  white  foetid 
matter  flowed  from  the  whole  of  the  internal  surface  of  the 
sinus,  on  removing  the  dossil  of  lint.     By  the  4th  of  March, 
the  nose  and  lachrymal  region  were  much  more  natural  in 
their  appearance,  and  the  eye  more  in  its  place.     A  solution 
of  chloride  of  lime,  Oi  to  fbii.)  was  daily  injected  into  the 
sinus,  with  the  view  of  correcting  the  foetor  of  the  discharge. 
The  long  dossil  of  lint  was  carefully  introduced,  so  as  to  fill 
the  cavity  completely.     By  the  9th,  all  pain  had  ceased,  the 
eye   was   still  more  in  its  place,   the  vision  improved,  and 
the  shape  of  the  face  much  more  natural.     The  discharge 
had  lost  its  foetor,  and  was  less  in  quantity.     By  the  18th,  the 
double  vision  was  gone.     By  the  27th  April,  there  was  very 
little  discharge,  and  the  vision  was  much  improved.     On  the 
6th  of  August,  the  report  runs  thus; — General  health  and 
local  symptoms  go  on  improving — On  pressing  the  site  of  the 
lachrymal  sac,  thick  white  matter  issues  from  the  lower  punc- 
tum,  but  is  diminishing  under  the  use  of  an  injection  of  the 
nitras  argenti  solution — Antrum  seems  contracting,  and  dis- 
charges very  little — Water  injected  by  the  opening,  flows  out 
by  tlie  nostril.     On  the  whole,  this  case  proved  much  more 
satisfactory,  than,  from  the  very  disorganized  state  of  the 
sinus,  I  had  expected.     Vision  and  life  were  saved  by  the 
operation.     More  than  a  year  after,  he  was  in  good  health, 
the  wound  much  contracted,  the  sinus  still  kept  open  with  a 
bent  wooden  style,  and  no  appearance  of  any  tendency  to 
reproduction  of  the  polypus. 

The  sinus  might  have  been  cleared,  in  this  case,  without 
making  any  incision  through  the  integuments,  namely,  by 
detachmg  the  cheek  from  the  upper  maxillary  bone ;  but  in 
this  way,  the  discharge  would  of  course  have  flowed  into  the 
mouth,  which  would  have  been  very  disagreeable  to  the 
patient,  and  he  would  have  been  exposed  to  foreign  substances 
entering  the  sinus.  When  we  are  very  anxious  about  the 
personal  appearance  of  the  patient,  we  will  perhaps  prefer 
this  mode  of  operating ;  but  when  that  is  less  an  object  than 
a  ready,  eflectual,  and  even  less  disagreeable  method  of  get- 
ting rid  of  the  disease,  the  incision  through  the  cheek  will  be 
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adopted.  The  method  of  operating  adopted  by  Desault,  in 
fungus  of  the  maxillary  sinus,  consisted,  not  merely  in  open- 
ing that  cavity,  after  detaching  the  cheek  from  tlie  bone,  but 
in  removing,  with  the  gouge  and  mallet,  a  considerable  per- 
don  of  the  alveolar  process.*  I  should  regard  this  as  unne- 
cessary. Through  the  mouth,  it  may  be  somewhat  difficult 
sufficiently  to  lay  open  the  sinus ;  but  by  cutting  through  the 
cheek,  the  bone  may  be  so  completely  exposed,  and  an  open- 
ing made  of  such  a  size  into  the  sinus,  as  shall  easily  permit 
the  diseased  mass  to  be  removed. 

In  the  case  which  I  have  related,  the  bleeding  was  easily 
restrained ;  but  in  other  cases,  profuse  haemorrhage  has  fol- 
lowed the  cutting  or  tearing  away  of  the  tumour,  so  as  to 
demand  the  apphcation  of  the  actual  cautery. 

Mr.  Howship  has  illustrated,  by  a  l)eautiful  engraving,  the 
great  extent  to  which  the  bones  forming  the  parietes  of  the 
antrum  may  be  dilated  by  this  disease.  The  patient,  whoie 
skull  he  has  represented,  a  woman  about  30  years  of  age,  was 
received  into  the  Westminster  Hospital,  with  an  extraordi- 
nary swelling  upon  die  right  side  of  the  face,  producing  great 
distortion  of  countenance,  but  not  attended  with  any  disco- 
loration of  the  skin.  The  basis  of  the  tumour  extended 
upwards  to  the  eye,  which  was  almost  closed,  and  reached 
below  to  the  chin ;  the  adjacent  angle  of  the  mouth  being 
much  depressed,  and  thrown  out  of  its  line,  and  the  note 
pressed  aside  towards  the  left  cheek.  In  the  most  prominent 
part,  the  tumour  projected  about  4  inches  beyond  the  general 
line  of  the  bones  of  the  face.  On  the  inside  of  the  mouth, 
the  tumour  was  ver}'  large,  having  extended  itself  across  the 
palate,  nearly  to  the  opposite  teeth.  The  tumour  was  con- 
fined entirely  to  the  bones  about  Uie  upper  jaw  ;  it  was  appa- 
rently fleshy,  and  where  it  extende^l  across  the  roof  ot  the 
mouth,  it  was  of  a  florid  red  colour.  Tlie  teeth  of  the  upper 
jaw,  thrown  out  of  their  natural  situation,  formed  an  angle 
with  the  remaining  part  of  the  alveolar  circle.  All  thoie 
teeth  involved  in  the  extent  of  the  tumour,  were  thus  forced 
into  the  middle  of  the  mouth,  greatly  impeding  deglutition. 
The  disease  was  of  5  years'  standing,  and  had  begun  with  a 
small  soft  swelling  in  the  right  nostril.  In  this  state,  it  had 
produced  no  uneasiness.  On  the  presumption  of  its  being  a 
poljrpus,  the  tumour  had  been  partially  extracted  at  different 
times.     These  operations  seemed  only  to  accelerate  the  pro- 

*  (BawTtM  Chirarg^es.  Tome  ii.  p.  IG5.    Pwii,  1813. 
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gress  of  the  disease^  aggravating  the  degree  of  uneasiness  and 
pain  she  now  suffered,  and  hastening  the  increase  of  the  swell- 
ing. When  the  complaint  had  become  more  completely 
formed,  there  were  two  or  three  teeth,  which  from  their  hori- 
zontal position  were  very  much  in  the  way,  and  troublesome 
from  their  being  loose.  Although  the  operation  of  removing 
them  required  no  great  effort,  it  was  attended  with  such  an 
haemorrhage  as  brought  the  patient  very  low,  before  it  could 
be  effectually  checked.  A  second  violent  bleeding  took  place 
about  3  weeks  afterwards,  from  a  spontaneous  breach  in  the 
softer  part  of  the  tumour.  This  reduced  her  so  much, 
that  she  languished  only  a  week  longer.  On  dissecting  the 
tumour,  it  proved  to  be  a  fleshy  mass,  or  excrescence,  not 
contained  merely  within  the  antrum,  but  surrounding  and 
enclosing  all  the  bones  of  the  upper  jaw.  These  bones  had, 
from  pressure,  suffered  a  separation  at  their  respective  points 
of  union,  with  such  a  degree  of  extension  and  attenuation 
of  their  substance,  that  in  many  places  they  were  reduced 
to  the  thinness  of  paper.  The  os  malae  was  detached  from 
the  rest  of  the  bones,  and  though  in  its  natural  state  a  very 
solid  bone,  exhibited  a  cribriform  appearance.  The  origin 
and  nature  of  the  disease  cannot  be  a  matter  of  any  douot. 
The  bones  had  most  likely  remained  uninjured  till  the  soft 
frmgous  vascular  mass  from  within  the  cavity  of  the  antrum 
began  to  operate,  first  by  producing  absorption  of  the  mem- 
brane lining  that  cavity,  and  then  by  the  pressure  of  its  pecu- 
liar and  partially  organized  texture,  not  exciting  regular 
absorption  of  the  bone,  but  sufficiently  loosening  its  structure 
to  admit  of  considerable  distention.  In  the  progress  of  the 
disease,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  the  circulation  in  the 
iriosteum  made  some  effort  towards  repairing  the  mischief 
the  secretion  of  new  bone,  as  happens  in  cases  of  necrosis, 
(though  this  effort,  owing  to  the  almost  disorganized  condi- 
tion of  that  membrane,  had  proved  irregular  and  abortive.* 

The  most  remarkable  instance  of  successful  extirpation  of 
a  maxillary  fungus  is  that  which  occurred  to  Dr.  Thomas 
White  of  Manchester.  The  bones  of  the  orbit  appear  to  have 
suffered  more  in  this  case  than  in  any  other  on  record.    The 

Ctient  was  a  female.     In  two  years'  time,  the  tumour,  situated 
twixt  the  left  zygomatic  process  and  the  nose,  put  on  a 
frightful  appearance ;  having  grown  to  such  a  bulk  that  it 

*  Howship's  Practical  Observations  in  Surgery  and  Morbid  Anatomy, 
p.  82.     London,  1816. 
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pressed  the  nostrils  to  one  side,  so  as  to  stop  the  passage  of  the 
air  through  them,  and  thrust  the  eye  out  of  its  orbit,  so  that  it 
lay  on  the  left  temple.  Though  thus  distorted,  the  eye  still 
peribrmed  its  office.  The  swelling  occupied  the  greatest  part 
of  the  left  side  of  the  face,  extending  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  upper  jaw,  to  the  top  of  the  forehead,  and  from  the  farthest 
part  of  the  left  temple  to  the  external  canthus  of  the  ey«. 
Upon  handling  the  tumour,  Dr.  W.  found  an  unusual  and 
unequal  bony  hardness.  It  was  of  a  dusky  livid  colour,  with 
varicose  reins  on  the  surfiure,  and  there  was  a  soft  tubercle 
projecting  near  the  nose,  where  nature  had  endeavoured  ill 
vain  to  relieve  herseU.  Dr.  W.  began  the  operation  with  a 
semicircular  incision  below  the  dislocated  eye,  in  order  10 
preserve  that  organ,  and  as  much  as  possible  of  the  orbiculsv 
muscle ;  then  carrjong  the  incision  round  the  external  part  of 
the  tumour,  he  brought  it  to  the  bottom  of  it,  and  then 
ascended  to  the  place  where  he  began,  taking  care  not  to 
injure  the  left,  wing  of  the  nose.  After  taking  away  the 
external  part  of  the  tumour,  which  was  separated  in  the 
middle  by  an  imperfect  suppuration,  there  appeared  a  large 
quantity  of  a  matter  like  rotten  cheese,  in  part  covered  by  a 
bony  substance,  so  carions  as  to  be  easily  broken  through* 
Abundance  of  this  matter  was  scooped  away,  with  a  great 
many  fragments  of  rotten  bones.  Upon  cleansing  the  wound 
with  a  qxmge.  Dr.  W.  found  the  left  bone  of  the  nose,  and 
the  zygoBoatic  process,  carious,  and  removed  them.  He  says 
there  were  no  remains  of  the  bones  composingthe  orbit,  they 
being  plainly  destroyed  by  the  same  disease.  The  optic  nerve 
was  denuded  as  far  as  the  dura  mater ;  this  membrane  and 
the  pulsation  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  were  apparent  to  the 
eye  and  touch.  The  superior  maxillary  bone,  in  the  sinus 
odT  which  this  disease  had  nad  its  origin,  was  surprisingly  dia* 
tended,  and  in  some  places  had  become  carious.  The  alveo^ 
lar  process  was  probably  in  this  state,  as  Dr.  W.  nientioni 
that  he  removed  it.  He  then  applied  the  actual  cautery  to 
the  rest  of  the  bones,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the  eye  and 
neighbouring  parts,  which  were  sound.  The  patient  drew 
her  breath  through  the  wound,  and  was  so  incommoded  by 
the  foetid  matter  flowing  into  her  throat,  that  she  was  obliged 
for  several  weeks  to  he  on  her  face,  to  prevent  suffoca- 
tion. Notwithstanding  her  miserable  concfition,  nature  at 
length  assisted,  laudable  pus  appeared,  sound  flesh  was  gene- 
nuatl,  and  the  patient  recovered.  The  eye  returned  to  its 
place,  and  she  enjoyed  the  perfect  sight  of  it*     Tlie  only 
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inconvenience  tliat  remained  was  a  constant  discharge  of 
mucus  from  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye.* 

Fungus  of  the  maxillary  sinus  occasionally  proves  fatal ; 
and  it  appears  to  do  so,  like  polypus  of  the  other  cavities  of 
the  face,  by  inducing  pressure  on  the  brain.  "  I  have  seen," 
says  Bertrandi,  ^^  a  polypous  excrescence,  so  situated,  that 
inferiorly  it  destroyed  the  bones  of  the  palate ;  it  filled  the 
mouth,  and  anteriorly  consumed  the  masullary  bone ;  superi- 
orly it  pushed  the  eye  almost  out  of  its  socket,  at  length  it 
destroyed  the  roof  of  the  orbit,  pressed  upon  the  brain,  and 
the  patient  died  apoplectic"f  This  termmation  of  the  dis- 
ease when  left  to  itself  and  the  favourable  result  of  extirpa^ 
tion  in  many  cases  now  recorded,  should  lead  us  at  once  to 
propose  the  operation,  and  not  to  leave  the  tumour  for  a 
single  day  to  proceed  in  its  slow  but  certain  work  of  destruc- 
tion. 

5.  Pressure  on  the  Orbit  from  the  Sphenoid  Sinus. 

The  sphenoid  sinuses  are  each,  when  fully  developed,  of  size 
sufficient  to  admit  the  end  of  the  little  finger.  They  lie  before 
and  beneath  the  sella  turcica,  below  and  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  foramen  opticum,  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  spheno- 
orbital  fissure.  The  partition  which  separates  the  one  sinus 
from  the  other,  rarely  runs  in  the  middle  plane  of  the  body. 
They  communicate  with  the  upper  meatus  of  each  nostril,  and 
like  the  other  sinuses  of  the  face,  are  lined  by  a  continuation  of 
the  Schneiderian  membrane.  From  analogy,  then,  we  should 
conclude  that  they  are  subject  to  the  same  diseases  as  the 
firontal  and  maxillary  sinuses ;  but  I  know  of  no  instance  on 
record  in  which  the  sphenoid  sinuses  were  dilated  by  inflam- 
mation or  polypus.  The  consequences  of  dilatation  of  these 
cavities  on  the  orbit,  and  on  the  vessels  and  nerves  of  the 
orbit,  may  readily  be  conceived.  They  could  expand  easily, 
neither  downwards  nor  backwards ;  and  were  they  to  press 
either  upwards  or  outwards,  they  would  deform  the  posterior 
part  of  the  orbit,  impede  the  circulation  of  blood  to  and  from 
the  eye,  and  destroy  its  sensitive  power  and  motion. 

6.  Pressure  on  the  Orbit  from  the  Cavity  of  the  Cranium. 
In  some  diseased  states  of  the  encephalon,  the  orbits  are 

•  White's  Cases  in  Surgery,  p.  135.  London.  1770- 
t  Traits  des  Oiierations  de  Chirurgie,  traduit  par  Sollier,  p.  303. 
1794k 
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pressed  forward,  so  that  their  apex  approaches  to  their  base, 
or,  in  other  words,  they  become  mucn  shallower  than  natural, 
and  the  eyeballs  protuberant.  T*his  takes  place  in  chronic 
hydrocephalus.  I  have  now  before  me  the  skull  of  an  adult, 
so  much  dilated  by  a  diseased  state  of  the  brain,  which  must 
have  supervened  in  adult  age,  that  the  distance  from  the 
meatus  auditorius  to  the  crown  of  the  head,  which  commonly 
measures  6  inches,  amounts  to  7^  inches ;  while  almost  every 
part  of  its  parietes  is  so  much  thinned  in  consequence  of 
pressure,  as  to  be  diaphanous.  The  ordinary  depdi  of  the 
orbit  is  1  inch  and  y^ths,  whereas  in  this  skull  it  strikes  one 
at  the  first  glance  as  unnaturally  shallow,  and  on  measure- 
ment is  found  only  1  inch  and  y\^th  in  depth. 

In  another  set  of  cases,  one  or  other  orbit,  rarely  both  at 
once,  although  often  the  one  and  then  the  other,  are  not 
merely  deformed  by  the  pressure  arising  from  disease  within 
the  cranium,  but  some  part  of  their  walls,  and  especially 
their  roof,  becomes  involved  by  the  disease  of  the  brain  or  of 
its  membranes,  inflames,  is  partially  absorbed,  or  is  destroyed 
by  caries  or  necrosis.  Under  such  circumstances,  death  is 
generally  preceded  by  amaurosis,  exophthalmos,  and  some- 
times exophthalmia.* 

Many  cases  might  be  quoted  of  diseased  dura  mater  pro- 
ducing the  destruction  of  the  orbit  by  pressure  and  absorp- 
tion. Most  of  the  cases  of  this  kind  on  record  appear  to 
have  succeeded  to  injuries  of  the  head,  by  blows  or  falls. 
In  some  of  them,  the  dura  mater  was  diseased,  without  any 
remarkable  morbid  change  of  the  brain ;  in  others,  the  brain 
was  likewise  affected.  In  some,  the  disease  of  the  dura  mater 
was  fungous ;  in  others  hydatiginous  or  encysted. 

Disease  originating  in  the  pia  mater  or  m  the  brain,  and 
destroying  the  orbit,  must  necessarily  be  rare ;  but  the  case 
already  quoted  from  Mr.  Hunter  demonstrates  the  possibility 
of  such  an  event. 

The  following  cases  are  interesting,  and  will  ser>'e  to  illus- 
trate the  influence  of  diseases  within  the  cranium,  over  the 
orbit  and  its  contents. 

1.  A  case  by  Paaw,  is  recorded  among  the  HiUoria  Anato^ 

*  Louis  on  Fungous  Tomoure  of  the  Dura  Mater,  in  the  MeinoirB  of  the 
French  Academy  of  8urgery.  Lieutaud,  Historia  Anatomico-Medica. 
Tom.  iL  p.  195.  Ftfbiii,  1767.  Beer,  Lehre  don  den  Aucenkrankheiten. 
Vol  n.  p.  579.  Wien,  1817.  Abercrombie  on  Diseases  of  the  Brain,  pp. 
194, 44a  Edin.  IBSa  Hooper*s  Mortnd  Anatoni)  of  tlic  Human  Bnio. 
Lofufon,  18^. 
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mica  of  Bartholin,  of  a  child,  3  years  of  age,  whose  left  eye 
was  entirely  protruded  from  its  orbit,  and  enlarged  to  a  great 
si;se.  In  a  ^w  months  the  child  died,  and,  on  dissection^  a 
fungoua  tmnour,  adherent  to  the  dura  mater  which  covered 
the  roo£  of  the  orbit,  was  found  to  be  the  cause  of  the  exoph- 
thalmic.    The  brain  was  sound.* 

8.  A  man^  51  years,  of  age,  fell  from  his  horse,  and  received 
a  severe  contusion  on  the  head,  followed   by  pain,  which 
gradually  subsided.    Four  years  afterwards,  his  memory  began 
to  fail ;  from  day  to  day,  this  defect  increased,  till  he  could 
no  longer  recollect  what  he  had  uttered  a  moment  before* 
Frequent  and  violent  epileptic  fits  succeeded ;  but  appeared 
to  yield  to  different  remedies,  employed  during  6  months. 
Most  severe  and  uninterrupted  headach  next  supervened. 
No  remedy  was  found  to  calm  this  symptom ;  and  after  6 
months,  the  patient  died.     For  6  weeks  before  his  death,  the 
left  eye  had  been  turned  from  its  natural  position  in  the 
orbitf     On  that  side  of  the  head,  the  pain  had  been  con»- 
paratively  slight.     On  dissection,  the  two  tables  of  the  middle 
anterior  part  of  the  right  parietal  bone  were  found  carious  to 
the  extent  of  a  demi-florin;  while  various  other  places  of 
smaller  extent  w^re  similarly  affected.     A  fungous  tumour, 
adherent  to  the  dura  mater,  had  produced  the  absorption  of 
the  roof  of  the  left  orbit,  and  thus  made  its  way  into  that 
cavity.     The   same   tumour  had   destroyed   the   cribriform 
plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone ;  and  the  corresponding  portion,  of 
brain  was  also  diseased4     Had  the  patient  survived  for  any 
considerable  time  longer,  there  can^be  no  doubt  that  the  exists 
ence  of  this  fungous   tumour,  pressing   through  the  orbit, 
would  have  been  manifested  still  more  distinctly,  by  external 
I    changes. 

3.  Marechal  had  under  his  care  a  young  man,  20  years 
of  age,  whose  left  eye  was  prominent  and  turned  outwards,  in 
consequence,  apparently,  of  a  tumour  at  the  inner  angle  of  the 
eye,  attended  by  headach,  giddiness,  watering  of  the  eye, 
and  dryness  of  the  nostril.  Marechal  attacked  the  tumour 
with  caustic,  and  then  punctured  the  eschar,  when  there 
flowed  out  two  or  three  table-spoonfuls  of  lymph,  a  little 


*  Memoires  de  TAcademie  de  Chirurgie.   Tome  xiii.  p.  276. 
1774.    Vtmo. 

-|*  CofUournS  par  ia  force  du  tpasme* 

i  Quoted  from  Jauchius,  by  Louis,  in  his  paper  on  Fungous  Tumours  of 
the  Dura  Mater ;  Memoires  de  1' Academic  oe  Chirurgie.  Tome  xiii.  p.  62. 
Paris,  1774.     12mo. 
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reddish  in  oolonr;  after  which  the  eye  was  restored  almoat  ib 
its  natural  place.  On  being  appointed  surgeon  to  Louis 
XIV^  Marechal  handed  the  patient  over  to  Pedt.  When  the 
eschar  separated,  something  like  a  vesicle  presented  itself  in 
the  middle  of  the  opening.  On  puncturing  this  vesicle  with 
the  lancet,  a  fluid  esc^aped  simitar  to  what  had  previously 
been  discharged,  only  less  in  quantity.  Two  days  after,  a 
third  was  opened  in  the  same  way,  but  discharged  very  little. 
The  eye  became  [again  displaced  outwards  and  forwards,  as 
h  had  been  at  the  first ;  the  head  became  heavy,  fever  super- 
vened, and  in  a  short  time  the  patient  died  lethargic.  On 
rning  the  head,  nothing  remarkable  was  found  in  the  brain; 
dura  mater  investing  the  lower  part  of  the  middle  lobe 
of  the  cerebrum  appeared  considerably  elevated,  and  on 
endeavouring  to  detach  it  from  the  squamous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone,  it  was  found  united  to  the  bone,  and  the  bone 
changed  into  a  cartilaginous  or  fleshy  substance.  T*he  roof 
of  the  orbit  was  changed  in  like  manner ;  while  three  hyda^ 
tids  or  vesicles,  full  ol  reddish  fluid,  and  each  about  the  siie 
of  a  walnut,  were  found,  one  in  the  orbit,  a  second,  half  in 
the  orbit  half  in  the  cranium,  and  the  thinl,  in  the  hollow 
fimned  by  the  union  of  the  sphenoid  widi  the  petrous  and 
squamous  portions  of  the  temporal  bone.  That  hollow,  as 
well  as  the  sphenoid,  where  it  forms  the  optic  foramen,  was 
also  softened*  In  fact,  this  altered  state  of  bone  extended 
from  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  to  the  inner  angle 
of  the  eye,  the  os  planum  and  the  os  unguis  being  likewise 
affected.* 

4.  A  robust  man,  aged  48  years,  whose  employment  led  him 
to  the  frequent  lifting  of  heavy  loads  into  and  out  of  a  cart, 
was  in  the  act,  along  with  another  labourer,  of  lowering  from 
his  cart  a  package  of  above  dOOlbs.  weight,  when  his  foot 
slipping,  he  was  struck  by  the  package  on  the  head.  No 
bad  effects  appeared  immediately  to  result,  so  that  he  not 
only  carried  this  load  away  to  its  destination,  after  placing  it 
on  his  head,  but  continued  for  five  weeks  to  pursue  his  ordi- 
nary occupation.  After  that  period,  he  began  to  complain  of 
feelings  of  internal,  obtuse,  pressing  pain,  in  that  part  of  the 
head  where  the  right  parietal  bones  form,  along  with  the 
frontal,  the  coronal  suture;  and  the  pulse  became  quick,  full, 
and  hard.  To  these  symptoms,  there  followed  epdeptic  fits, 
which  were  renewed  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

•  PMife.  TrMte  des  Makdies  da  Ob.    Tooi.  i.  p.  895.  Bra,  1759. 
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The  fever  and  pain  of  head  became  mitigated,  digestion  and 
nutrition  were  miimpeded,  but  the  patient  continued  for  more 
than  a  year  totally  unfit  for  any  employment,  on  account  of 
the  frequency  of  the  epileptic  attacks.  About  fifteen  months 
after  the  accident,  the  pain  of  the  head  again  increased,  to 
such  a  degree,  as  to  deprive  him  of  rest  both  night  and  day, 
and  to  cause  such  suffering,  that  he  could  not  help  crying 
out.  Violent  fever  and  delirium  accompanied  the  pain. 
These  sjrmptoms  continued  for  several  weeks,  but  the  epilepsy 
ceased.  The  pain  gradually  descended  to  the  right  ear  and 
eye,  and  in  proportion  as  it  became  more  severe  in  the  orbit, 
it  subsided  in  the  upper  part  of  the  head.  The  eyeball 
became  inflamed  ana  swollen,  and  was  protruded  from  the 
orbit.  On  raising  the  upper  eyelid,  the  cornea  was  seen  to 
be  turbid,  the  pupil  expanded  and  immoveable,  the  iris  green, 
and  vision  very  imperfect.  Onyx  followed,  commencing  at 
the  lower  edge  of  the  cornea,  and  advancing  till  the  wliole 
cornea  was  ajiected.  Violent  pain  continued,  proceeding 
from  the  bottom  of  the  orbit  towards  the  external  parts  of  the 
eye,  and  attended  at  length  by  a  discharge  of  blood  from  the 
inner  canthus  and  right  nostril.  After  this  the  pain  ceased, 
and  the  patient  had  only  two  fits  of  epilepsy.  The  left  eye, 
with  the  exception  of  a  little  redness  at  the  inner  canthus, 
was  healthy ;  memory  failed,  and  the  vital  functions  became 
enfeebled.  About  eighteen  months  after  the  accident,  the 
epileptic  fits  returnea,  they  were  more  frequent  and  more 
violent  than  before,  and,  some  few  short  lucid  intervals 
excepted,  they  were  attended  with  constant  stupor,  and 
absence  of  mind.  Respiration  became  impeded,  and  tlie 
patient  died  in  violent  convulsions.  On  sawing  through  the 
cranium,  the  bones  of  the  right  side  were  seen  to  be  bent 
outwards,  they  were  harder  than  those  of  the  left,  their 
two  tables  thicker,  and  their  diploe  wanting.  The  vessels 
of  the  dura  mater  were  dilated,  and  filled  with  blood. 
That  membrane  firmly  adhered  at  every  point  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  skull,  except  over  the  roof  of  the  orbit,  where 
a  considerable  portion  of  it  (ad  numi  majoris  magtiitudinetu) 
was  separated  from  the  bone,  thickened,  and  in  a  state  of 
suppuration.  The  dura  mater,  tunica  araclmoidea,  and  pia 
mater,  were  at  that  spot  united  together,  and  firmly  adherent 
to  the  brain.  The  corresponding  part  of  the  roof  of  the  orbit 
was  rough.  Tlie  substance  of  tne  right  hemisphere  of  the 
brain  was  softer  than  that  of  the  left,  and  of  a  dirty  brownish 
white  colour ;  the  right  lateral  ventricle  was  enlarged,  and 
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filled  with  thin  fluid ;  the  lower  surface  of  the  riffht  anterior 
and  middle  lobes  was  occupied  by  a  number  ot  steatomata, 
from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  filbert,  and  corresponding 
to  the  destroyed  portion  of  the  dura  mater,  and  the  rougn 
part  of  the  roof  of  the  orbit.  T*he  Gasserian  ganglion,  and  its 
three  branches,  were  surrounded  by  a  firm  cartilaginous  mass; 
the  motor  oculi  was  compressed  and  changed  in  colour.  The 
abducens  was  contracted  to  the  size  of  a  small  thread,  whOe 
within  the  cranium ;  but  both  it  and  the  motor  oculi  were 
of  their  ordinary  thickness  within  the  orbit.  The  internal 
sur&ce  of  the  ri^t  side  of  the  cranium,  upwards  to  the  middle 
of  the  fit>ntal  bone,  and  backwards  over  the  little  and  great 
wings  of  the  sphenoid  to  the  sella  turcica,  was  rough.  The 
cartilaginous  mass  surrounding  the  Gasserian  ganglion  was 
fi[>iind  to  proceed  through  the  spheno-orbital  fissure  into  the 
orbit,  surrounding  the  optic  nerve,  and  so  filling  up  the  space 
between  the  superior,  external,  and  inferior  straight  muscles^ 
as  to  envelop  their  origin  and  vessels,  the  posterior  part  of 
the  naao-ciliary  nerve,  the  inferior  branch  of  the  motor  ocuUf 
the  abducens  nerve,  and  the  ophthalmic  ganglion.  The  same 
cartilaginous  substance  was  traced  through  tne  spheno-maxil* 
lary  fissure,  into  the  zygomatic  fossa.* 

*  Commentatio  Pudiologico-Aiistofiiica  exhibens  Morbum  Cerebri  Ooa^ 
liqoe  fiagiilarem.  Auctore  F.  A.  LaDdmann.  Liptic,  1820. 


CHAPTER  II. 

DISEASES  QF  THE  8ECRETINO  LACHRYMAL  ORGANS. 


SECTION  I. — INJURIES  OF  THE  LACHRYMAL  GLAND 

.     AND  DUCTS, 

It  will  be  difficult  to  wound  the  lachrymal  gland,  with  ai)y 
ordinary  instrument,  penetrating  into  the  cavity  of  the  orbit; 
but  still  it  might  be  possible  to  reach  it,  for  instance,  with  a 
penknife,  driven  upwards,  backwards,  and  outwards,  into  the 
fossa  lachrymalis ;  and  we  can  easily  enough  suppose  the 
excretory  ducts  of  the  gland  to  be  cQvided  in  such  a  pene- 
trating wound.  The  effects  of  such  a  wound  will  be  apt  to 
resenwle  those  of  a  wounded  parotid  gland  or  duct ;  that  is 
to  'say,  the  frequent  distillment  of  tears,  like  that  of  saliva, 
will  be  likely  to  prevent  the  healing  of  the  wound,  and  a 
fistula  lachrymalis  vera,  as  it  is  called,  to  follow.  I  know  of 
no  such  case  on  record ;  but  the  thing  is  possible.  A  pene- 
trating wound,  then,  which  we  suspect  may  have  penetrated 
to  thelachrymal  gland,  or  divided  some  of  its  ducts,  we  should 
endeavour  to  unite  with  more  than  common  care  ;  employing, 
for  that  purpose,  sutures,  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  and  a 
compress  and  roller,  and  enjoining  the  patient  to  keep  the 
eye  as  much  as  possible  at  rest,  till  the  cure  be  completed. 


SECTION  II. XEROMA. 

Xeroma  or  dryness  of  the  eye,  from  suppression  of  the 
secretion  of  the  lachrymal  gland,  is  not  so  much  a  disease 
existing  by  itself,  as  a  symptom  of  various  other  diseases.  In 
some  cases,  it  arises  from  a  disordered  state  of  the  lachrymal 
gland ;  in  other  cases,  this  gland  ceases  to  fulfil  its  office,  on 
account  of  its  sympathy  with  the  brain. 

We  have  an  instance  of  xeroma,  of  the  first  kind,  in  the 
disease  called  lachrymal  tumour  in  the  lachrymal  gland.  I 
am  not  certain  that  xeroma  is  a  common,  though  it  may  be 
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an  occaskmAl  ijniiptoBi,  in  inflammation  of  the  gland.  The 
assertion  that  it  accompanies  scirrhus  or  enlargement  of  that 
body^  is  contradicted  by  the  cases  related  by  Mr.  Todd,  and 
Dr.  CyBeime.  Yet  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  the  function 
of  the  lachrymal  gland  will  go  on  without  impediment,  when 
its  substance  is  either  inflamed  or  indurated. 

We  meet  with  xeroma  as  a  frequent  attendant  on  the  inci- 
pient stage  of  amaurosis ;  and  we  may  hail  as  a  fiivourable 
sign  in  such  cases,  the  return  of  the  lachrymal  secretion,  for 
we  invariably  And  that  after  this  change,  the  vision  begins  to 
improve. 

We  may  regard  the  xeroma  which  occasionally  attends 
deep  grie^  as  a  purely  nervous  or  sympathi^ic  phenomenon. 

In  all  these  cases,  when  we  look  at  tne  eye,  no  appearance 
of  dryness  is  to  be  observed ;  for  the  mucous  secretion  of  the 
oonjimctiva  is  not  affected.  The  eye  looks  as  moist  and  slip- 
pery as  ever,  but  the  patient  complains  that  it  is  never  wet ; 
or  ^  it  be  at  times  bedewed  witli  tears,  great  relief  is  expe- 
rienced, evidently  showing  that  the  dryness  depends  on  want 
of  the  lachrymal,  not  of  tne  conjunctival,  secretion. 

If  xeroma  seems  to  depend  on  inflammation  of  the  lach- 
rymal  gland,  or  if  we  suspect  any  incipient  affection  of  diat 
body  l£ely  to  lead  to  its  enlargement  or  disorganization, 
local  bleeding,  and  the  antiphlogistic  regimen,  will  be  prac- 
tised. If  the  affection  appears  to  be  nervous,  purgatives, 
tonics,  and  antispasmodics,  may  be  had  recourse  to.  The 
influence  of  music  has  sometimes  been  very  remarkable  in 
removing  the  xeroma  attendant  on  grief.* 


SECTION  III. — EPIPHORA. 

This  is  the  reverse  of  the  last  disease ;  for  the  tears  are 
secreted  and  discharged  too  abundantly,  and  too  frequently. 
Like  xeroma,  however,  epiphora  may  be  regarded  rather  as 
a  symptom  than  as  a  disease  in  itself. 

DiagmmM.  Epiphora  must  not  be  confounded  with  stillici- 
dimn  lachrymarum.  The  difference  is,  that  the  latter  is 
merely  a  dropping  of  tears,  from  some  incapability  in  the 
excreting  parts  of  the  lachrymal  organs  to  remove  the  mucus 
of  the  conjunctiva  and  the  tears,  after  tliey  have  done  their 

*  DictkMUure  des  Sdenoei  Medicales.  Tome  xxxv.  p.  71.    Pkrifly  1819. 
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duty ;  while  epiphora  is  a  disease  of  the  secreting  lachrymal 
organs,  or  an  over-discharge  of  tears. 

Causes.  Any  mechanical  or  chemical  irritation,  applied 
to  the  conjunctiva,  instantly  produces  a  discharge  of  tears, 
or  epiphora,  so  that  the  foreign  body  may  be  forcibly  washed 
away,  or  the  chemical  substance  diluted. 

Inflammation  of  the  eye,  or  eyelids,  and  especially  strumous 
or  pustular  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  is  an  extremely 
frequent  cause  of  epiphora.  We  observe  that  children,  who 
are  the  general  subjects  of  that  species  of  ophthalmia,  if  they 
attempt  to  open  the  eye,  are  affected  with  instant  epiphora, 
and  spasm  of  thfe  orbicularis  palpebrarum.  We  can  be  at  no 
loss  to  explain  this  connexion  between  the  eyelids,  conjunc- 
tiva, and  lachrymal  gland,  when  we  recall  to  mind  that  the 
lachrjmfial  nerve,  having  passed  through  the  lachrymal  gland, 
spends  its  ultimate  branches  in  the  conjunctiva,  orbicularis 
palpebrarum,  and  skin  of  the  upper  eyelid.*  In  many  cases 
of  strumous  conjunctivitis,  the  redness  is  extremely  slight, 
perhaps  scarcely  an  enlarged  vessel  is  to  be  seen,  and  as  yet 
no  pustules  or  minute  pimples  have  made  their  appearance, 
but  the  epiphora,  and  intolerance  of  light,  are  extremely  acute. 

Epiphora  is  occasionally  a  symptom  of  disordered  diges- 
tion, especially  in  children,  and  of  worms  in  the  intestines. 
Indeed,  even  when  connected  with  strumous  ophthalmia,  we 
may  regard  both  the  ophthalmia  and  the  epiphora,  as  origi- 
nating, in  many  cases  at  least,  in  improper  food,  and  disorder 
of  the  digestive  organs. 

Treatment  We  scarcely  require  to  prescribe  for  epiphora 
alone.  I  have  seen  it  completely  and  permanently  removed 
by  an  emetic.  Purgatives,  followed  by  tonics,  and  occasionally 
antacids,  will  be  found  highly  useful  in  removing  some  of  the 
more  common  causes  of  the  disease.  A  mixture  of  rhubarb 
and  supercarbonate  of  soda,  repeated  every  day,  or  every 
second  day,  and  followed  up  by  a  course  of  the  sulphate  of 
quina,  is  a  plan  of  treatment  which  I  have  often  found 
efiectual. 

Of  local  remedies,  the  most  useful  are  the  vapour  of  lau- 
danum, and  the  lunar  caustic  solution.  Into  a  cup  of  boiling 
water,  a  teaspoonful  of  laudanum  is  mixed,  the  cup  held  under 
the  eye,  the  eyelids  opened,  and  the  vapour  allowed  to  come 

*  Soemmcrring,  Abbildungen  des  Meoschlichen  Auges.  p.  44.  Fnink- 
fbrt  am  Main,  1801. 
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into  ocmtact  with  the  conjunctiya.  This  may  be  done  twice 
or  thrice  a  day.  Nothing  relieves  more  the  irritability  of  the 
conjunctiva,  on  which  epiphora  so  frequently  depends,  than  a 
solution  of  two  or  three  grains  of  lunar  caustic  in  an  ounce  of 
distilled  water,  dropped  on  the  eye  with  a  camel  hair  pencil 
once  a  day. 

Blisters  are  useful  in  epiphora.  They  are  more  likely  to 
be  so,  when  applied  before  the  ear,  or  on  the  temple,  as  th^ 
will  then  act  more  directly  on  the  branches  of  the  deep  tem* 
poral  nerves,  which  anastomose  with  the  lachrymal  nerve. 


SECTION  IV. INFLAMMATION  AND  SUPPURATION  OP  THB 

LACHRYMAL  GLAND. 

The  lachrymal  gland  is  liable  to  become  inflamed.  Chil- 
dren of  a  strumous  constitution  are  the  general  subjects  of 
this  affection,  which  is  by  no  means  a  common  one.  The 
ceDolar  membrane  which  connects  the  acini  of  the  gland  is 
probably  the  original  seat  of  the  inflammation. 

Sifmpioms.  Pain  in  the  seat  of  the  gland,  and  growing 
fulness  above  the  external  angle  of  tlie  eyelids,  arc  the  first 
symptoms  which  are  remarked.  The  swelling  becomes  red  and 
tense ;  the  upper  lid  can  be  raised  with  difficul^*,  if  at  all ;  the 
conjunctiva  is  inflamed ;  the  eyeball  is  pushed  forwards  and 
inwards ;  and  at  last,  when  the  inflamed  gland  is  enlarged  to  the 
utmost,  the  sympathetic  swelling  of  the  neighbouring  cellular 
substance  advances  so  much  in  front  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  as 
completely  to  conceal  it.  The  pain  in  the  orbit  and  head 
becomes  more  and  more  severe.  Unless  the  progress  of  the 
inflammation  is  arrested,  fever,  restlessness,  and  delirium* 
usher  in  the  local  symptoms  of  suppuration;  fluctuation 
becomes  more  and  more  distinct;  and  at  last  the  matter 
points,  and  bursts  through  the  upper  eyelid.  Unfortunately, 
It  but  too  frequently  happens,  that  before  this  discharge  is 
afforded  to  the  matter  by  the  spontaneous  bursting  of  the 
abscess,  the  bone  has  become  affected,  prol>ably  from  pressure ; 
the  case  becomes  a  very  tedious  one,  ectropium  of  the  upper 
eyelid  follows,  and  the  fistula,  as  has  alreadv  been  explanied, 
does  not  heal  till  the  bone  becomes  healthy,  or  till  the  dis- 
eased portion  of  it  is  discharged,  which  may  not  be  accom- 
plished for  years. 

Causes.  Blows  over  the  external  angular  process  of  the 
frontal  bone,  and  exposure  to  cold,  are,  I  believe,  the  common 


causes  of  inflamntatioh  of  the  lachiyxnal'  glaimL  Mr.  Todd, 
however,  has  stated,  that  the  greater  number  of  cases  which 
had  fallen  under  his  observation,  were  not  idiopathic,  but 
succeeded  to  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  or  some  other 
form  of  ophthalmia.  He  had  known  inflammation  of  the 
lachrymal  gland  to  accompany  the  psorophthalmia  of  children, 
when  that  disease  was  severe,  or  aggravated  by  neglect, 
exposure  to  cold,  or  by  the  incautious  iise  of  stimulating  or 
astringent  applications.  He  is  also  of  opinion,  that  in  some 
cases,  inflammation  of  this  gland  ushers  in  the  ordinary  forms 
of  ophthalmia,  and  gives  rise  to  symptoms  generally  attri- 
buted to  inflammation  of  the  eye  alone.  * 

Forms.  Besides  the  acut^  form  of  this  disease,  Mr.  Todd 
has  described  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  lachrymal  gland, 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  early  periods  of  life,  and,  in 
all  probability,  depending  on  a  scrofulous  predisposition.  In 
this  chronic  afiection,  there  is  an  obvious  enlargement  of  the 
gland,  with  occasional  cedematous  tumefaction  of  the  upper 
eyelid ;  the  patient  seldom  complains  of  pain,  but  generally 
of  a  sensation  of  fulness  above  tne  globe,  and  an  inability  to 
move  the  eye  of  that  side  as  freely  as  the  other.  On  making 
pressure  between  the  globe  of  the  eye  and  the  temporal 
extremity  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  orbit,  an  immediate  and 
copious  discharge  of  tears  is  produced.  Mr.  T.  appears 
inclined  to  attribute  strumous  or  pustular  conjunctivitis,  to 
the  morbid  secretion  of  the  lachrymal  gland,  during  the  course 
of  chronic  inflammation  ;  and  mentions  the  case  of  a  young 
lady,  who,  on  one  side  had  chronic  inflammation  of  the  gland, 
with  frequent  attacks  of  pustular  conjunctivitis,  while  on  the 
other  side,  the  gland  was  healthy,  and  no  ophthalmia  ever 
occurred. 

Besides  chronic  inflammation,  the  specific  nature  of  which 
is  probably  equivocal,  Mr.  T.  represents  the  lachrymal  gland 
as  subject  to  an  enlargement  more  decidedly  scrofulous ;  char- 
acterized by  slowness  of  progress,  although  it  sometimes 
acquires  considerable  magnitude;  absence  of  pain  ;  the  tumour 
presenting  a  surface  more  or  less  lobulated ;  and  the  consti- 
tution and  age  of  the  patient.  He  states  that  in  some  instances 
this  affection,  after  a  certain  period,  will  continue  stationary 
.  for  many  months,  or  even  for  years,  while  in  others  it  will 
undergo  that  form  of  suppurative  inflammation  peculiar  to 
scrofulous  glands,  and  will  thus  prove  a  tedious  and  trouble- 

•  Dublin  Hospital  Rqx>rt8,  Vol.ni.  p.  406.    Dublin,  1B22. 
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some  disease.  It  is  probable  thmf  this  scrofulous  enlaiveinent 
of  the  lachiymal  fflan^  has  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  scir- 
rhu8»  especially  when  both  glands  have  been  affected  in  the 
same  individuaL* 

Treatment,  In  acute  inflammation  of  the  lachrymal  glandi 
leeches  are  to  be  applied  liberally  to  the  upper  eyelid,  fore- 
head, and  temple ;  purgatives,  rest,  cooling i  lotions,  and 
the  whole  antiphlogistic  plan  are  to  be  adopt^ ;  venesection 
is  to  be  employed,  if  the  fever  runs  high. 

When  the  symptoms  become  indicative  of  the  formation  of 
matter,  a  warm  emollient  poultice  is  to  be  applied  over 
the  swellii^.  When  the  matter  has  fairly  formed,  it  must 
be  evacuated.  I  doubt  whether  it  will  be  possible  to  do 
this,  under  the  upper  eyelid,  with  a  small  knife,  directed 
through  the  conjunctiva,  towards  the  seat  of  the  gland.  If 
this  pun  is  found  possible,  it  ouffht  to  be  followed.  If 
DoC,  the  abscess  must  be  opened  through  the  upper  eyelid, 
the  incision  being  made  parallel  to  the  superior  edge  of 
the  orbit.  Matter  will  continue  to  be  discharged  for  some 
time^  gradually  diminishing,  and  at  length  drj'ing  up ;  but  it 
occasionally  happens,  that  the  opening  contracts  to  a  very 
small  diameter,  and  continues  to  discnarge  tears  forming 
what  18  called  a  true  lachrymal  fistula.  This  is  still  more  apt 
to  be  the  case,  if  the  abscess  has  been  allowed  to  burst  of 
2tsel£ 

Should  we  be  called  to  a  case  of  this  sort,  only  after  the 
abscess  has  burst  of  itself,  we  ought  to  examine  the  sinus  with 
a  probe,  to  discover  whetlier  the  bone  is  diseased,  wash  it  out 
daily  with  a  small  syringe  and  some  stimulating  injection,  keep 
it  open  with  a  tent  if  the  bone  be  diseased,  and  especially  if 
there  be  any  suspicion  that  the  diseased  piece  of  bone  is  loose 
and  likely  to  came  away,  and  forewarn  the  patient,  or  his 
friends,  of  the  ectropium  and  deformity  which  will  probably 
ensue,  and  which  are  very  difficult  of  removal,  even  by 
operatioii. 

In  cases  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  lachrymal  gland, 
or  of  slow  strumous  enlargement,  tlie  antistrumous  regimen 
is  to  be  prescribed;  nourishing  food,  sea^-air,  tonics,  &c. 
The  occasional  application  of  a  few  leeches  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  gland;  a  succession  of  small  blisters  to 
the  forehead^  temple,  and  back  of  the  ear;  small  doses  of 

*  See  Daviel'8  2d  and  3d  Cases,  in  the  London  Medical  GazeUe,  Vol. 
m.  pp.  523^  524.  London,  1889. 
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calomel,  or  blue  pill  at  night,  with  a  saline  en*  other  laxative, 
next  morning,  will  also  prove  beneficial.  If  strumous  inflam- 
mation of  the  gland  ends  in  suppuration,  we  must  not  allow 
the  skin  to  become  extensively  diseased,  but  employ  the  lancet 
as  soon  as  fluctuation  is  distinct. 


SECTION  V. —ENLARGEMENT  OR  SCIRRHUS  OF  THE  LACHRYMAL 

GLAND. 

The  lachrymal  gland,  like  other  glands  of  similar  struc- 
ture, is  subject  to  a  slow  enlargement,  which  has  generally 
been  regarded  as  scirrhous. 

SympioTns.  This  disease  is  known,  we  are  told,  by  dryness 
of  the  eye ;  but  this  statement  appears  to  be  incorrect,  for  in 
the  cases  recorded  by  Mr.  Todd  and  Dr.  O'Beime,  epiphora 
existed,  not  xeroma.*  The  following  symptoms  are  less 
equivocal ;  namely,  lancinating  pain  in  the  upper  and  external 
part  of  the  orbit ;  enlargement  of  the  gland  till  it  forms  a  pro- 
jecting tumour,  which,  through  the  extended  skin  of  the  upper 
eyelid,  is  felt  to  be  hard  and  lobulated ;  projection  of  the  eye- 
ball downwards,  inwards,  and  forwards;  dimness  of  sight; 
double  vision,  and  at  length  blindness.  If  the  disease  be 
neglected,  or  the  patient  refuse  to  submit  to  proper  treat- 
ment, the  temporal  side  of  the  orbit  in  some  cases  begins  to 
be  dilated,  the  eyeball  actually  resisting  the  pressure  of  the 
tumour  better  than  the  bones ;  but  more  commonly,  the  eye- 
ball iiiflames,  and  bursts,  its  contents  are  absorbed,  the  gland 
goes  on  to  enlarge  till  it  completely  fills  and  distends  the 
orbit,  the  remains  of  the  eyeball  are  seen  l3ring  on  the  front 
of  the  tumour,  which,  still  continuing  to  grow,  presses  itself 
downwards  through  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure,  and  even 
deforms  the  brain  by  pressure.  The  patient  dies  worn  out 
by  pain  and  fever. 

This  disease  of  the  lachrymal  gland  does  not,  as  far  as  I 
know,  affect  the  lymphatic  system,  nor  does  it  appear  to 
undergo  any  thing  like  cancerous  ulceration.  It  may  there- 
fore be  doubted,  if  it  be  scirrhus.  It  is  also  worthy  of  obser- 
vation, that  the  globe  of  the  eye,  and  the  other  contents 
of  the  orbit,  may  be  extensively  diseased,  and  the  lachrymal 
gland  remain  unaffected.  I  have  seen  it  somewhat  enlarged 
and  hardened  in  a  cas^  of  disorganization  of  the  eye  from 

*  Dublin  Hospital  Reports.  Vol.  iii.  pp.  420, 421, 427.     Dublin,  1822. 
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^rphilitic  inflammation ;  but  in  cases  of  fungus  of  the  retina, 
rendering  extirpation  of  the  contents  of  the  orbit  necessary, 
I  have  repeatealv  found  the  gbuid  perfectly  sound.  Scirrhus 
of  the  lachrymal  gland,  like  mflammation  of  the  same  part, 
occasionally  brings  on  caries  of  the  fossa  lachrymalis. 

FiOal  COM.  Some  years  ago,  I  inspected  the  ixxly  of  Mrs. 
F.  aged  60  years,  a  patient  of  the  late  Dr.  G.  C.  Monteath. 
Some  years  before  her  death,  she  became  affected  with  pro- 
trusion of  the  right  eye  downwards,  inwards,  and  forwards. 
After  some  years,  the  eye  burst.  We  found  the  empty  sclero- 
tica Ijring  on  the  front  of  the  tumour,  which  was  white  an4 
granular,  the  grains  being  evidently  the  enlarged  acini  of  the 
lachrymal  gland.  It  was  as  large  as  a  man's  fist,  occupying 
a  much  expanded  orbit,  and  pressing  itself  down  into  the 
spheno-maxillary  fissure.  It  had  been  the  means  of  destroy- 
ing by  absorption,  the  roof  of  the  orbit,  which  was  still 
covert  by  dura  mater,  except  in  some  few  points,  where  the 
tumour  and  the  brain  were  in  contact.  It  had  deformed  the 
brain  in  a  remarkable  degree,  having  pressed  the  lower  sur- 
idtx.  of  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  right  hemisphere  upwards, 
and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  middle  lobe  backwards.  The 
right  motor  oculi  nerve  was  absorbed.  Within  the  cranium, 
the  right  optic  nerve  was  smaller  than  the  lei\ ;  within  the 
orbit,  merely  its  neurilema  remained.  The  right  nostril  was 
obliterated  by  die  pressure  of  the  tumour.  The  frontal  and 
maxillary  sinuses  on  the  right  side  were  full  of  puriform  mucus. 
This  piuient  had  all  along  refused  to  submit  to  any  operation. 

TrtatmtnL  In  the  early  stajO^e,  leeching  may  be  trieH,  on 
the  same  principle  which  we  follow  when  we  endeavour  to 
reduce  a  suspected  scirrhus  of  the  mamma.  A  succession  of 
blisters  may  be  applied  to  the  forehead  and  temple.  Iodine, 
and  other  solvents  and  sorbefaciants,  may  be  used. 

If  such  means  are  ineffectual  in  reducing  the  swelling, 
extirpation  of  the  gland  is  our  only  other  resource,  and  ought 
to  be  employed.  It  will  be  in  vain  to  think  of  extirpating  an 
enlarged  lachrymal  gland  from  beneath  the  upper  eyelid, 
unless  the  eyelids  are  first  of  all  disjoined  at  their  outer  angle, 
by  an  incision  carried  outwards  through  the  skin  and  orbicu- 
laris palpebrarum,  towards  the  temple.  If  this  be  done,  the 
upper  lid  may  be  raised,  and  the  conjunctiva  exposed  and 
divided,  so  as  to  bring  the  enlarged  gland  into  view.  The  mode 
of  extirpation,  however,  which  has  generally  been  adopted,  is  to 
cut  down  direcdy  over  the  tumour,  through  the  upper  eyelid, 
and  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  orbit.     Tne  gland  is  then  to 
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be  laid  hold  of  with  a  hook,  dragged  out  of  its  situation^ 
separated  cautiously  from  its  connexions,  and  removed.  After 
the  bleeding  has  ceased,  the  edges  of  the  wound  are  to  be 
brought  together  with  two  or  three  stitches,  and  a  few  strips 
of  court-plaster.  Neither  is  the  vision  nor  the  position  of  toe 
eye  restored  immediately  after  extirpating  the  gland.  Weeks, 
or  even  months,  may  be  requisite  before  these  objects  are 
accomplished;  and  although  the  malposition  of  the  eye  is 
always  lessened  in  time^  if  not  eifttirely  removed,  vision  may 
never  be  restored.  The  moisture  and  lubricity  of  the  con- 
junctiva remaining  unaffected  after  extirpation  of  the  lach- 
lymal  gland,  has,  it  is  probable,  given  rise  to  the  statement 
of  som^  that  the  patient  continues  capable  of  weeping. 

Ccuea  (^  extirpation.  Guerin,*  Warner,f  and  Travers,J 
appear  to  have  performed  this  operation;  but  the  details 
which  they  have  given  oa  the  subject,  are  a»nparatively  few^ 
and  hence  an  additional  d^ree  of  interest  whiclh  has  attached 
itself  to  the  two  cases  recorded  by  Mr.  Todd,  and  Dr. 
O'Beime.  These,  therefore,  I  shall  quote,  along  with  a  case 
by  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  another  by  Daviel. 

Case  L  Mr.  Todd's  patient  was  a  woman  of  70  years  of 
age.  The  lachrymal  gland  formed  a  large  irregular  tumour, 
occup}dng  the  upper  part  of  the  orbit,  projecting  more  than 
half  an  inch  beyond  the  superciliary  ridge,  and  covered  by 
the  upper  eyelid,  which  was  so  stretched  upon  it  as  to  render 
the  knotty  eminences  on  its  surface  very  conspicuous.  The 
tumour  was  extremely  hard.  It  was  moveable  to  a  slight 
extent,  in  a  transverse  direction  only.  The  globe  of  the  eye 
was  not  enlarged,  but  it  had  been  protruded  by  the  tumour, 
and  was  so  low  upon  the  cheek  that  the  cornea  was  nearly  on 
a  line  with  the  edge  of  the  ala  nasi.  The  lower  eyelid  was 
everted,  and  appeared  dragged  down  with  the  globe;  the 
conjunctiva  mucn  thickened,  and  chemosed.  The  transpa- 
rency of  the  cornea  was  slightly  obscured.  There  was  no 
apparent  disease  of  the  interior  of  the  eye.  Vision  was 
destroyed  by  the  pressure  of  the  tumour.  The  pains  were 
severe  and  lancinating,  extending  from  the  tumour  to  the 

flobe  of  the  eye,  and  were  accompanied  with  a  sensation  of 
eat,  and  a  frequent  discharge  of  scalding  tears.  The  su& 
ferings  of  the  patient  were  most  severe  at  night,  and  she  was 
almost  entirely  deprived  of  sleep ;   notwithstanding  which, 

*  Richerand,  Nosographie  Chirurgicale.    Tome  il.  p.  31.  Paris,  1808. 

f  Cases  in  Surgery,  p.  106.    London,  1784^ 

X  Synopsis  of  the  Dtaeases  of  the  Bye,  p.  28a    London,  1880. 
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her  general  health  was  not  much  impaired,  and  her  appetita 
for  Ibod  was  good.  She  attributed  the  disease  to  a  blow  which 
she  had  received  on  the  eye  about  7  years  before ;  from  which 
period  she  had  been  subject  to  frequent  discharges  of  tears 
firom  that  eye,  but  liad  suffered  no  other  inconvenience  until 
a  year  before  coming  under  Mr.  T.'s  care,  when  the  tumour 
b^an  to  project  under  the  temporal  extremity  of  the  eyebrow. 
At  first  she  had  no  pain  or  headach;  but  as  the  tumour 
increased  these  symptoms  set  in,  and  had  ultimate! v  become 
so  severe  that  she  was  anxious  to  undergo  any  operation  which 
held  oat  a  i>roq)ect  of  relief.  In  consultation  with  Mr.  Car* 
michael,  Mr.  T.  determined  that  an  attempt  should  \ye  made 
to  extirpate  the  diseased  gland  alone,  and  in  the  event  of  that 
being  found  impracticable,  either  from  extent  of  attachments, 
or  de^>-seated  disease,  the  expediency  of  removing  all  the 
contents  of  the  orbit  was  fully  acceded  to ;  the  intense  suffer- 
ings of  the  patient,  the  probable  nature  of  the  disease,  and 
the  useless  state  of  the  eye,  appearing  to  render  this  an  indis- 
pensable alternative.  The  patient  having  been  placed  on 
her  back  on  a  table,  with  her  head  a  little  elevated  and  secured 
by  the  assistants,  a  transverse  incision  was  made  through  the 
int^oments,  nearly  parallel  to  the  superior  margin  of  the 
orbit,  from  one  extremity  of  the  tumour  to  the  other.  Having 
cut  through  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  and  the  ligamentum 
tarsi,  Mr.  T.  exposed,  by  a  careful  dissection,  the  entire  ante- 
rior  sur&ce  of  the  gland.  Being  firmly  wedged  into  the 
orbit,  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  the  handle  of  the 
scalpel  was  introduced  between  the  gland  and  the  superci- 
liary ridge  in  order  to  detach  it  from  the  orbitary  process  of 
the  frontal  bone.  The  surface  of  the  ffland  next  the  eye  was 
irregularly  lobulated,  and  the  lobes  had  insinuated  themselves 
amongst  the  muscles  and  other  contents  of  the  orbit,  so  as  to 
render  their  disentanglement  extremely  difficult  and  Imzard* 
ous.  By  cautiously  tearing  their  cellular  attachments  with 
the  end  of  the  finger,  the  handle  of  the  knife,  and  the  blunt 
extremity  of  a  director,  and  by  cutting  on  the  finger  with  a 
probe*pointed  bistoury  some  firm  membranous  bands,  which 
could  not  be  easily  broken,  Mr.  T.  succeeded  in  extracting 
the  entire  tumour.  On  a  careful  examination  no  farther 
disease  could  be  detected  in  the  orbit,  and  as  no  bletnling 
occurred,  the  globe  of  the  eye  was  gently  pressed  towards  its 
natural  situation,  the  wound  dressed,  the  parts  supported 
with  a  compress  and  bandage,  and  the  patient  laid  in  bed,  witli 
strong  injunctioiis  to  obaerve  the  strictest  quiet.     Tlie  extir- 
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pated  ffland  was  much  larger  than  a  wahiuL  On  the  surface 
which  had  been  towards  the  eye,  it  presented  three,  consider- 
able eminences  or  lobes,  with  deep  fissures  between  them.  It 
was  almost  as  firm  as  cartilage,  and  more  elastic.  A  section 
exposed  several  small  cartilaginous  cysts,  which  contained  a 
glairy  fluid,  the  interspaces  consisting  of  a  firm  fatty  sub* 
Stance,  traversed  by  a  few  membranous  bands.  Two  hours 
after  the  operation,  an  alarming  haemorrhage  took  place, 
which,  from  the  great  depth  at  which  the  wounded  vessel 
was  situated,  and  the  extensive  extravasation  of  blood  into 
the  loose  cellular  tissue  of  the  orbit,  was  with  difiiculty  sup- 
pressed by  pressure  with  the  finger.  Dossils  of  lint  were 
then  i|itroduced  into  the  wound,  and  the  bleeding  did  not 
recur.  The  patient  passed  a  tranquil  night,  and  for  the  first 
time  during  many  weeks  enjoyed  refreshing  sleep.  On  the 
following  day,  the  appearance  of  the  eye  and  surrounding 
parts  was  by  no  means  encouraging.  The  globe  was  pro- 
truded from  the  orbit  as  much  as  before  the  operation,  by 
large  coagula,  which  occupied  the  situation  of  the  tumour; 
the  lids  were  aflected  with  extensive  ecchymosis ;  they  were 
livid  and  cold,  as  if  in  the  state  of  gangrene ;  and  the  cellular 
tissue  of  the  conjunctiva  was  distended  with  effused  blood* 
Notwithstanding  these  unfavourable  appearances,  the  patient 
had  experienced  much  relief  from  the  operation ;  she  was  free 
from  acute  pain,  and  the  constitutional  excitement  was  incon- 
siderable. In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  coagulated  blood 
contained  in  the  orbit  began  to  dissolve,  and  suppuration 
was  soon  established.  The  globe  of  the  eye  began  slowly  to 
iretarn  into  its  natural  situation,  and  the  conjunctiva  and  skin 
of  the  eyelids  to  assume  their  healthy  appearance.  On  the 
12th  day  after  the  operation,  the  improvement  in  the  position 
'  of  the  eye  was  quite  evident;  but  it  was  found  impossible  to 
prevent  the  eversion  of  the  lower  eyelid,  in  consequence  of  a 
thickened  fold  of  the  conjunctiva,  which  extended  betweea  it 
and  the  globe.  To  this  fold  the  nitrate  of  silver  had  been 
frequently  applied  without  any  benefit;  Mr.  T.  therefore 
removed  it  by  excision,  and  was  immediately  enabled  to 
replace  the  lid,  which  showed  no  farther  tendency  to  become 
everted.  From  this  period  the  patient's  recovery  was  unin- 
terrupted, and  she  was  discharged  without  any  return  of 
disease.  Vision  remained  totally  lost,  the  pupil  greatly 
contracted,  the  position  of  the  eyeball  almost  natural.* 

*  Dublin  Hospital  Reports.  Vol.  liL  p.  419.    Dublin,  1822. 
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Case  2.     A  man,  aged  22  years,  strong  and  athletic,  came 
onder  the  care  of  Dr.  CVBeime,  with  considerable  deformity 
and  imperfect  vision  of  the  right  eye.     The  globe  projected 
more  by  its  semidiameter  than   the   sound   eve,  yet  it  was 
covered  ahnost  entirely  by  the  upper  eyelid,  which  hunff 
loosely  over  it,  as  if  paralyzed ;  the  pupil  was  dilated  and 
insensible  to  light,  the  cornea  was  tumc^l  towards  the  nose^ 
and  the  puncta  lachrymalia  were  patulous.     The  upper  and 
outer  part  of  the  orbit  was  occupied  by  a  tumour,  the  outline 
of  which  could*  not  be  distinctly  traced,  but  to  its  growth  were 
attributed  the  protrusion  of  the  eye  and  impaired  vision. 
The  patient  si]dfered  considerable  pain  of  the  right  side  of 
the  head  and  face,  and  much  irritation  and  watering  of  the 
eye  were  produced  by  cold  air,  or  particles  of  dust.     AH 
objects  appeared  to  him  double;  and  in  endeavouring  to 
reach  any  object,  his  hand  or  foot  generally  fell  short  of  it, 
so  much  so  as  to  prevent  him  from  working  even  as  a  labourer. 
About  two  years  before  coming  under  i)r.  O'B.'s  care,  he 
perceived  first  of  all  sparks,  and  occasionally  mists,  before  hia 
eyes,  with  sharp  intermitting  pains  in  the  right  side  of  his 
head  and  face;  in  about  a  year,  a  slight  prominence  and 
inversion  of  the  globe  were  observed ;  and  from  that  period, 
the   sjrmptoms  gradually   proceeded    to    the   state   already 
described.     It  was  decided  in  consultation,  that  the  tumour 
should  be  removed,  but  it  was  not  even  suspected  that  the 
lachrymal  gland  was  the  part  affected,     llie  operation  was 
begun  by  an  incision  through  the  integuments  of  the  upper 
eyelid,  extending  from  the  inner  to  tne  outer  angle.    The 
orbicalaris  palpebrarum  being  next  divided,  some  portions  of 
adipose  substance  which  presented  were  removed.     Dr.  O'B. 
then  introduced   his   finger,    and  at   once   discovered    that 
the  disease  was  an  enlarged  and  indurated  lachrymal  gland. 
The  anterior  surface  of  the  tumour  was  exposed  by  dissection, 
and  it  was  finally  removed  by  cautiously  working  with  the 
nail  of  the  little  finger,  for  it  was  not  considered  safe  to  intro- 
duce a  knife  into  the  back  of  the  orbit.     The  surface  of  the 
extirpated  gland  was  granular,  and  of  a  pink  colour.     It  was 
enlarged  to  at  least  six  times  its  natural  size.     When  cut 
mto,  It  presented  a  hard,  membranous,  or  rather  cartilaginous 
centre,  finom  which  septa  passed  to  the  circiunference.     No 
sanies  could  be  perceived.     On  the  tumour  being  removed, 
the  pvjHl  instantly  recovered  its  contractile  power,  and  the 
^lobe  retired  nearly  to  its  natural  situation.     Vision  too  was 
improved,  but  not  perfectly  restored.     Scarcely  any  haemor- 
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rhage  ensiied,  and  the  wound  was  dressed  simply.  With  the 
exception  of  a  slight  erysipelas  of  the  scalp,  which  yielded  to 
the  usual  remedies,  the  patient's  recoveiy  was  uninterrupted, 
and  the  wound  was  completely  healed  on  the  fourteenth  day 
after  the  operation.  At  that  time,  vision  was  perfect,  an 
uneasiness  had  subsided,  and  the  eye  occupied  its  proper 
place.  The  upper  eyelid,  however,  having  continued  so 
much  relaxed  as  to  obscure  a  great  part  of  the  cornea,  a 
camel's  hair  pencil,  dipped  in  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with 
three  parts  of  water,  was  drawn  in  the  line  of  the  cicatrice. 
In  a  lew  days  a  slough  separated,  and  the  subsequent  cicar 
trization  of  the  ulcer  contracted  the  lid  to  its  natural  state. 
The  patient  continued  perfectly  well,  and  suffered  no  incon- 
venience from  the  loss  of  the  gland.* 

Case  3.  The  following  report  of  a  case  of  extirpation  of 
the  lachrymal  gland,  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  appeared  in  the 
Lancetf  John  Clifton,  aged  24,  seven  years  before  his 
admission  to  the  London  Ophthalmic  Infirmary,  received  a 
violent  blow  on  the  left  upper  lid,  near  the  external  angle 
of  the  orbit.  This  was  followed  by  considerable  swelling, 
which  gradually  subsided.  Two  months  afterwards  the  hd 
again  swelled,  with  considerable  pain,  which  lasted  for  about 
a  month.  The  pain  then  went  off  entirely,  but  the  swelling 
continued.  There  was  a  constant  profuse  wateiy  discharge, 
considerably  increased  by  exposure  to  the  air.  The  globe  rf 
the  eye  became  gradually  protruded  from  the  orbit,  with  loss 
of  all  useful  vision.  A  fortnight  before  his  admission,  the  eye 
inflamed,  and  became  very  painful.  There  was  general  ful- 
ness of  the  upper  lid,  which  was  more  particularly  swelled, 
and  broader  than  natural,  near  the  external  angle.  The 
globe  and  the  lower  lid  were  pushed  downwards  and  inwards 
to  about  halfway  between  the  orbit  and  the  nose ;  but  although 
the  globe  was  quite  out  of  its  socket,  the  lids  were  so  extended 
as  to  cover  it  completely.  There  was  considerable  inflamma^ 
tion  of  the  external  tunics,  a  broad  red  zone  in  the  sclerotic 
round  the  cornea,  with  general  dulness,  and  a  small  ulcer  of 
the  latter.  A  hard  unyielding  tumour,  tuberculated  on  its 
surface,  projected  a  little  beyond  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  at 
its  upper  and  outer  part.  Mr.  L.  thought  it  doubtful  whether 
or  not  this  tumour  was  moveable  upon  the  bone.  Mr.  Tyrrell 
considered  it  not  moveable,  and  therefore  did  not  recommend 
its  extirpation.     The  patient  was  cupped,  bled  with  leeches, 

*  Dublin  Hospital  Reports.  Vol.  iii.  p.  426.    Dublin,  1822. 
t  Vol.  X.  p.  159.     London,  1826. 
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and  purged.     Mr.  Wardrop  was  cwnsalted,  and  after  con-* 
vincing  himself  that  the  tumour  had  not  any  immediate  con- 
nexioa  with  the  bone,  he  strongly  advised  its  removal  by  an 
operation,   which  Mr.  L.  accordingly  performed.     As  the 
swelling  obviously  filled  a  large  portion  of  the  orbit,  and 
probably  extended  deeply  into  that  cavity,  it  was  desirable  to 
have  a^ople  room,  and  the  external  incisions  were  therefore 
free.     Tiie  first,  of  about  3  inches  in  length,  extended  from 
the  temple,  along  the  fold  of  the  upper  lid,  to  the  root  of  the 
nose ;  the  second  of  2  inches,  passed  perpendicularly  over  the 
upper  and  outer  part  of  the  orbit  and  forehead,  to  meet  the 
first  at  right  angles.     It  was  found  necessary  to  make  a  third 
incision,   from   the   first  towards  the   anterior   root  of  the 
zygoma.     By  turning  aside  the  flaps  produced  by  this  crucial 
incision,  the  seat  of  the  tumour  was  completely  exposed.     No 
other  difficulty  was  experienced,  except  that  inseparable  from 
the  size  and  hardness  of  the  swelling,  its  deep  extent  back- 
wards, and  close  contact  with  the  orbit  and  its  contents ;  its 
surrounding  connexions  were,  however,  merely  cellular.  The 
tumour  consisted  of  the  lachrymal  gland,  increased  to  the  size 
of  a  large  walnut,  and  of  the  most  compact  homogeneous 
structure;  having  a  firmness  of  texture  approaching  to  that 
of  cartilage,  a  light  yellow  tint,  and  at  one  part  an  appearance 
of  white  radiating  fibres.     Altogether  it  much  resembled  the 
firmest  part  of  a  scirrhous  breast.     During  the  operation,  a 
large  quantity  of  blood  was  lost,  and,  as  it  filled  die  deep 
cavity  left  by  removing  the  tumour,  its  source  could  not  be 
discovered.     The  patient  was  left  quiet,  in  the  hope  that  the 
bleeding  would  cease  ;  it  continued,  however,  freely,  for  more 
than   half  an  hour,   rendering  the  patient  very  faint.     An 
artery  was  then  secured.     Ulie  incisions  were  approximated 
by  5  small  silk  ligatures,  and  3  narrow  slips  of  adhesive  plus- 
ter ;  and  the  parts  were  constantly  covered  with  a  wet  rag. 
By  the  following  day,  the  wounds  having  uniteil  by  adhesion, 
the  stitches  and  straps  were  removed.     The  eve  (says  the 
report)  had  receded  to  its  natural  position,  and  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  sclerotic  had  ceasecl.     Fourteen  days  after- 
wards,  the   cornea  had  nearly  recovered   its  transparency, 
vision  was  much  improved,  the  eye  moved  freely,  and  its 
surfiKe,  with  that  of  tne  lids,  was  as  moist  as  usual. 

Case  4.  A  Medical  Journal  published  at  Bourdcaux  in 
January  1829,  contains  an  account  of  some  cases  of  extirpa* 
tion  of  the  lachrymal  gland,  jxTformed  many  years  before, 
by  Daviel.     One  of  these  cases  is  that  of  a  peasant,  63  years 
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of  age,  who,  eleven  years  before  he  consulted  Daviel,  had 
received  a  blow  on  the  upper  part  of  the  right  orbit,  for 
which  fomentations  and  other  remedies  were  employed ;  not- 
withstanding which  the  eye  became  projected  from  the  orbit 
so  as  to  produce  considerable  deformity,  and  to  impede  its 
functions.     On  careful  examination,  Daviel  discovered  a  fis- 
tulous opening,  about  a  line  in  width,  which  penetrated  the 
orbiu     By  introducing  a  probe,  an  extremely  hard  body  was 
felt  between  the  globe  of  the  eye  and  the  bone,  which  was 
likewise  discovered  to  be  carious  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
orbit.     A  director  was  introduced  into  the  sinus,  and  an 
incision  made  through  the  upper  eyelid,  from  the  outer  and 
upper  angle  of  the  orbit  to  within  the  8th  of  an  inch  of  the 
inner  ana  upper  angle.     By  this  incision  the  ball  of  the  eye 
and  the  caries  of  the  orbit  were  exposed,  and  several  pieces  of 
diseased  bone  removed.     Nearly  an  ounce  of  grumous  matter 
escaped,  which  had  been  contained  in  a  strong  cyst,  and 
which,  as  well  as  the  lachrymal  gland,  was  removed.     The 
gland  was  nearly  as  larg^  as  a  pigeon's  egg.     A  small  fatty 
tumour  was  also  removed;  after  which  the  eye  was  easily 
restored  to  its  natural  situation ;  and  the  strabismus,  whidb 
had  been  present  before  the  operation,  disappeared.     The 
wound  was  simply  dressed,  except  that  little  dossils  of  charpie 
dipped  in  tincture  of  myrrh  and  aloes  were  applied  to  those 
points  of  bone  which  were  exposed.     In  less  than  a  month 
the  patient  was  radically  cured ;  the  eye  being  as  moist  as  the 
other,  and,  (if  the  narrator  of  the  case  can  be  credited),  cap- 
able of  weeping,  as  if  the  lachrymal  gland  had  been  present.* 


SECTION  VI. — LACHRYMAL  TUMOUR  IN  THE  LACHRYMAL 

GLAND. 

This  disease  appears  to  have  been  for  the  first  time  accu- 
rately described  by  Professor  Schmidt. 

It  consists  in  a  collection  of  thin  fluid  in  the  situation  of 
the  lachrjonal  gland.  This  fluid  is  supposed  to  be  tears, 
and  the  cyst  in  which  it  collects  to  be  originally  nothing 
more  than  one  of  the  cells  of  the  cellular  membrane, 
serving  to  hold  together  the  acini  or  grains  of  which  the  lach- 
rymal  gland  is  composed.  Whether  this  is  really  a  lachrymal 
tumour,  or  merely  a  common  encysted  tumour  situated  in  the 

*  London  Medical  Gazette.  Vol.  iiL  p.  583.  London,  1829. 


lachrymal  gland,  or  at  least  doaely  connected  with  it,  is  •: 
matter  of  uttle  consequence.  Were  we  certain  that  it  was 
the  Utter,  we  should  not,  of  course,  make  it  the  subject  of  a 
separate  section,  but  class  it  under  the  head  of  orbital  tumours. 

That  this  is  a  rare  disease  may  be  concluded  from  the  (act 
that  Schmidt  reUtes  only  two  cases  of  it ;  and  that  Beer  had 
seen  only  three  cases.  In  one  of  Beer's  cases,  the  diagnosis 
became  completely  evident  only  after  death.  In  the  tumour, 
Beer  finrnd  a  small  quantity  of  fluid,  which  he  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  call  tears,  and  which  was  thin,  clear,  sharp,  and  saltish 
to  the  taste.  In  the  second  case.  Beer  opened  the  tumour 
during  life;  the  fluid  discharged  was  yellowish  like  serum, 
but  so  acrid  that  it  immediately  caused  a  small  vesicle  wheif 
af^lied  to  the  tongue.  In  Beer's  third  case,  he  was  merely 
consulted  in  the  commencement  of  the  disease. 

Sdmiidt  called  this  disease  hydatid  of  the  lachrymal  gland ; 
bat  as  there  is  not  the  least  reason  to  suppose  the  cyst  in  the 
present  case  to  be  alive,  it  is  less  ambiguous  to  name  this 
disease,  lachrymal  tumour  in  the  lachrymal  gland.  Indeed, 
Schmidt's  own  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  the  cyst  is  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  assumption,  that  this  disease  is  at  all 
analogous  to  those  parasitical  zoophytes,  which  are  well  known 
under  the  name  of  hydatids.  He  supposes  that  a  single  cell 
of  die  cellular  membrane  connect#nff  the  acini  of  the  lach- 
rvmal  gland  becomes  distended,  and  filled  with  tears,  and 
tnat  this  is  the  origin  of  this  disease.  It  is  not  easy  to  explain 
how  this  cell  should  afterwards  become  detached,  so  as  to 
form  a  cyst,  which  may  be  sometimes  extracted,  as  if  quite 
unadherent  to  the  surrounding  parts ;  for  to  tell  us,  as  Schmidt 
has  done,  that  the  distended  cell  presses  aside  the  surrounding 
cellular  membrane,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  capsule  for  itself, 
and  that  between  this  capsule  and  the  proper  membrane  of 
the  cell  an  interstitial  fluid  is  afterwards  effused,  is  to  indulge 
entirely  in  conjecture. 

Si^mptoMs,  The  development  of  lachrymal  tumour  in  the 
lachrymal  gland  is,  in  some  cases  at  least,  very  rapid ;  and  its 
consequences  are  not  merely  distressing,  but  dangerous.  One 
of  the  most  striking  ^mptoms  attending  this  tumour  is  pro- 
trusion of  the  eye.  It  is  pushed  forward  from  the  orbit,  and 
inward,  toward  the  nose.  I  have  already  had  occasion  to 
mention  that  protrusion  of  the  eye  is  called  exophthalmos^, 
if  there  is  no  other  change  than  merely  the  change  of  place, 
but  that  if  there  be  inflammatory  disorganization  of  the  whcde 
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globe  of  the  eye  along  with  the  protrusion,  this  state  is  ealkd 
exophthalmia. 

When  this  disease  is  attended  with  exophthalmos,  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  symptoms.     The  patient,  perhaps  perfectly 
well  in  every  other  respect,  complains  of  obtuse,  deep-seated 
pain  in  the  orbit*     The  pain  is  as  if  something  behind  the 
eyeball  were  pushing  it  out  of  its  socket.    It  is  felt  most  when 
tne  patient  moves  his  eye  in  diffident  directions,  and  especially 
.when  he  turns  it  towards  the  temple.     It  daily  increases. 
Nothing  unnatural  in  the  form  nor  in  the  texture  of  the  eye 
nor  eyelids  is  as  yet  discernible.     By  and  by,  there  is  added 
to  the  pain  behind  the  eye,  a  feeling  of  tension  both  in  the 
orbit  and  over  the  side  of  the  head ;  and  the  eyeball  is  now 
observed  to  be   somewhat  protruded  from  the  orbit    and 
towards  the  nose.    Some  few  individual  blood-vessels  excepted, 
it  is  not  red.    The  patient  has  a  feeling  of  dryness  in  the  eye. 
He  cannot  move  the  eye  without  great  aggravation  of  the  pain, 
and  a  sensation  of  sudden  flashes  of  light  in  the  eye.   At  last, 
he  is  totally  deprived  of  the  power  of  moving  it.     When  he 
regards  objects  with  the  protruded  eye,  he  sees  them  dis- 
figured.    If  he  looks  with  both  eyes,  he  sees  objects  double, 
as  the  protruded  eye  stands  no  longer  in  the  natural  axis  of 
vision.    The  more  that  the  lachrymal  tumour  pushes  the  eye- 
ball out  of  the  orbit,  vision  becomes  the  weaker  and  more 
disturbed.    In  proportion  as  the  disease  advances,  the  patient 
loses  his  appetite,  and  is  deprived  more  and  more  of  sleep. 
The  hemicrania  becomes  iminterrupted,  by  day  and  night. 
Vision  is  entirely  lost.    The  eye  is  so  much  protruded,  that  it 
rests  in  some  measure  upon  tne  cheek.     The  eyelids  lose  all 
power  of  motion,  the  upper  one  being  firmly  extended  over 
the  protruded  eye.     The  patient  betrays  a  constant  inclina- 
tion to  cover  the  eye  with  the  eyelids,  and  at  every  attempt 
to  do  so  the  eyeb^  is  rolled  by  the  action  of  the  obliqoi 
towards  the  nose.    A  resisting  hardness  is  felt  with  the  finger 
at  the  temporal  angle  of  the  eve,  between  the  protruded  eye- 
ball, and  the  external  edge  of  die  orbit.     The  eye  becomes 
sullied  and  dusky.     If  nothing  is  done  to  relieve  the  symp- 
toms, coma  and  death  are  the  consequences. 

Should  this  disease  be  combined  with  exophthalmia,  besides 
obtuse,  deep-seated,  and  constantly  increasing  pain  in  the 
orbit,  there  is  pain  in  the  eyeball  itself;  and  whereas,  in  the 
former  case,  the  eye,  though  protruded  by  tlie  growing 
tumour,  preserves  its  ordinary  size,  in  the  present  case  it  is 
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rapidly  enlar^ged,  and  destroyed  by  inflammation.  It  goes  on 
to  suppuration,  and  unless  opened  by  the  knife,  bursts,  di»- 
cfaarging  blood,  and  ichorous  matter,  llie  membranes  do 
not  colwpse  after  this  evacuation,  but  the  eyeball  continues 
to  project  fix>m  the  orbit,  a  fleshy  formless  mass,  proving  how 
much  its  organization  had  suffered  by  the  processes  of  inflam- 
mation and  suppuration.  The  pain  in  the  burst  eye,  and  in 
the  half  of  the  head,  continues,  the  patient  is  deprived  of 
sleep  and  a|^tite,  and  the  lymphatic  glands  about  the  face 
become  enlargecL  Should  a  patient  present  himself  with 
such  symptoms,  we  shall  naturally  be  led  to  suspect  the  exist- 
ence  either  of  this  disease,  or  of  some  other  disease  of  the 
lachrymal  gland,  and  our  suspicions  will  be  confirmed  if  we 
find  a  resisting  hardness  between  the  destroyed  eyeliall  and 
the  external  edge  of  the  orbit.  This  sj'mptom,  however,  may 
be  detected,  it  is  likely,  at  a  much  earlier  period  of  the  disease. 
Could  we  dare  to  draw  a  conclusion  upon  this  point  from  the 
iew  cases  of  lachrymal  tumour  on  record,  we  snould  sav  that 
this  disease  is  more  apt  to  terminate  fatally  when  atten  Jed  by 
exophthalmos,  than  when  accompanied  by  exophthalmia.  In 
neglected  cases,  however,  of  lachrymal  tumour  with  exoph- 
thalmia, the  disorganization  spreads  to  the  bones  of  the  orbit, 
and  at  last  the  brain  itself  becoming  afl*ected,  death  puts 
an  end  to  the  patient's  sufi*erings.  This  was  the  termi- 
nation of  one  of  the  three  cases  observed  by  Beer. 

TrwatataiL  The  radical  cure  of  lachrymal  tumour  in  the 
lachrymal  gland,  would  consist,  no  doubt,  in  extirpating^  the 
tumour  before  the  eye  became  protruded,  at  least  to  any  con- 
siderable extent,  from  the  orbit ;  but  at  this  period,  we  cannot 
distinguish  the  disease  with  sufficient  certainty.  Even  had 
we  the  means  of  determining  that  the  commencing  exoph- 
thalmos arose  from  this  disease,  could  we  extirpate  this  vesi- 
cular swelling  without  removing  also  the  gland  in  which  it 
was  situated  r 

A  palliative  treatment  will  generally  be  adopted,  by  the 
emplo3rment  of  which  we  may,  on  the  one  hand,  save  the  life^ 
ana,  on  the  other,  the  eye  of  the  patient.  It  may  even 
happen  that  by  the  early  employment  of  this  palliative  cure, 
we  may  be  fintunate  enough  to  cure  the  dis^ise  completely. 
No  hope  of  this,  however,  need  be  entertained,  if  the  eyeball 
be  Biresdy  protruded  from  the  orbit,  the  power  of  vision  lost^ 
the  eyeball  bcmnning  to  appear  dusky  and  lifeless,  or  if  it 
be  violently  inflamed,  and  in  part  disorganized. 

The  palliative  cure  consists  in  puncturing  the  tumour,  and 
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evacuating  the  accumulated  fluid.     This  should  be  done,  if 

Sracticable,  from  under  the  upper  eyelid,  with  a  lancet  or 
elicate  bistouri  cdche  directed  towards  the  seat  of  the  lach- 
rymal gland.  Should  the  tumour  return  after  the  healing  of 
tne  wound,  the  operation  must  be  repeated.  I  should  think 
any  attempt  to  keep  the  wound  open,  and  the  tumour  per- 
petually empty,  by  the  introduction  of  a  bougie  or  other 
foreign  body,  out  of  the  question,  if  the  incision  were  made 
from  under  the  upper  eyelid.  But  if  the  protrusion  of  the  eye 
were  such  that  the  upper  eyeKd  was  firmly  stretched  over  the 
eyeball,  and  that  no  instrument  could  be  passed  between  them, 
the  tumour  would  require  to  be  opened  through  the  upper 
eyelid,  and  the  wound  might  be  afterwards  kept  open  by  a 
bit  of  catgut,  so  as  to  give  exit  to  any  reaccumulating  fluid, 
andperhaps  cause  a  raoical  cure. 

That  through  the  opening,  wherever  it  be  made,  the 
cyst  of  the  tumour  shall  be  extracted,  cannot  certainly  be 
r^arded,  a  priori^  as  likely  to  happen ;  yet  this  actuaUy  took 
place  in  one  of  Schmidt's  cases. 

Cases.  As  the  present  is  a  rare  and  interesting  disease,  I 
am  induced  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  particulars  of  the  two 
following  cases  related  by  Schmidt. 

Case  1.  A  private  soldier,  aged  26  years,  of  a  firm  and 
corpulent  make,  irom  fatigue  and  exposure  to  cold,  became 
ill  with  fever,  in  the  end  of  November,  1800.  According  to 
the  history  of  the  case,  he  had  a  slight  typhus,  which  yielded 
to  the  use  of  the  proper  means,  so  that  he  left  the  hospital  in 
the  beginning  of  January  1801,  and  set  ofl*  for  his  regimlent. 
Already,  some  days  before  he  left  the  hospital,  he  had  an 
obtuse,  deep-seated  feeling  of  pressure  in  his  eye ;  but  he  set 
himself  out  against  it,  and  said  nothing  of  it  to  his  medical 
attendant*  He  was  about  8  days  with  his  regiment,  when  he 
observed  that  this  obtuse,  deep-seated  pain  grew  more  con- 
stant and  more  troublesome.  But  as  he  could  discover 
nothing  wrong  about  his  eye,  and  saw  perfectly  well,  he  let 
matters  rest  as  they  were.  In  the  beginning  of  the  third 
week  the  feeling  of  pressure  became  violent,  he  felt  pain  with 
tension  in  the  eye  itself,  and  in  the  corresponding  half  of  the 
head ;  the  eye  became  red  and  dry,  and  began  to  project ;  he 
frequently  had  the  sensation  of  fiery  spectra,  and  at  times  his 
sight  fidled  him.  About  this  time,  ne  began  to  sleep  but 
little.  With  these  symptoms,  he  was  unable  to  perform  his 
duty  as  a  soldier.  The  medical  officer  to  whom  ne  was  pre- 
sented, ordered  the  application  of  a  moist  warm  poultice. 
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The  case  became  evidently  worse  from  clay  to  day.  With 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  week,  the  hemicrania  and  pain  in 
the  eye  became  furious,  day  and  night,  so  that  he  could  not 
get  a  moment's  sleep ;  the  eye  protruded  completely  from  ita 
socket,  so  that  it  was  seen  from  the  other  side  over  the  root 
of  the  nose ;  it  was  slightly  red,  but  not  swollen,  moist 
and  slippery,  but  deprived  of  sight.  The  appetite  for  food, 
which  had  continued  till  now,  was  lost*  The  patient's  res^ 
lessness  rose  to  the  extreme.  In  this  state,  he  was  brought 
to  the  Military  Hospital  of  Vienna,  on  the  4th  February. 
Eariy  on  the  5th,  Schmidt  saw  him  for  the  first  time.  Besides 
the  above-mentioned  symptoms,  he  found  the  patient  affected 
with  spasm  of  the  superior  oblique  muscle,  whereby  the  eye 
was  every  instant  drawn  more  out  of  the  orbit  and  towards 
the  nose.  The  eyelids  were  not  in  the  least  swollen,  but 
quite  pushed  aside  from  the  eye.  Schmidt  felt  distinctly  a 
resisting  hardness  in  the  temporal  angle  of  the  orbit.  He 
declared  before  those  who  attended  the  visit,  that  the  disease 
was  seated  in  the  orbit,  and  that  it  was  probably  a  steatomar 
tons  tumour  for  which  nothing  decisive  could  be  undertaken; 
0[Hum  internally  and  externally,  warm  poultices  over  the  eye 
and  head,  nothing  could  check  the  fury  of  the  pain.  Karlj 
on  the  6th,  Schmidt  found  the  patient  in  the  same  state,  only 
that  the  eye  was  no  longer  lively,  but  dusky  and  somewhat 
like  the  eye  of  a  dying  person,  while  the  appearance  of  the 
sound  eye  was  still  very  lively.  The  pulse,  the  respiration, 
and  all  the  other  functions,  were  not  in  the  least  altered* 
Schmidt  determined  to  evacuate  the  eye,  next  day,  by  an 
incision.  Towards  evening,  tlie  patient  fell  into  a  state  of 
sopor,  became  insensible,  discharged  his  urine  and  feeces 
involuntarily,  and  died  towards  midinight.  On  dissection,  the 
veins  and  sinuses  of  the  brain  were  found  distended  with 
hkxxL  There  was  no  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles. 
On  removing  the  orbitary  process  of  the  frontal  bone  without 
injuring  the  periosteum,  a  fluctuating  tumour  pressed  itself 
upwaros  from  the  temporal  angle  of  the  orbit.  On  continu* 
ing  the  dissection,  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  optic  nerve,  and 
other  nerves  of  the  orbit,  were  observed  to  be  evidently 
stretched  and  elongated,  and  the  ophthalmic  vein  appeared 
varicose.  The  lachrymal  gland  was  smaller  than  usual,  and 
in  connexion  with  it  lay  the  fluctuating  tumour.  The  indi* 
vidual  acini  which  were  more  remote  from  the  tumour,  and 
were  directed  towards  the  upper  eyelid,  were  larger  and  more 
coherent;  whilst  those  acini  which  lay  upon  the  tumour  were 
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flonall,  and  both  appeared  and  felt  more  loosely  scattered  than 
natural.  The  tumour  was  in  diameter,  from  behind  forwards, 
the  length  of  an  inch ;  in  transverse  and  perpendicular  diame- 
ters somewhat  less  than  an  inch.  It  pressed  itself  close  upon  the 
external  segment  of  the  eyeball,  and  even  after  death  held  the 
eyebaU  out  of  the  orbit  and  towards  the  nose.  It  hadan  external 
and  an  internal  covering.  The  external  consisted  of  thick  cel- 
lular membrane.  Between  this  and  the  internal  covering 
was  a  quantity  of  interstitial  fluid.  The  internal  covering 
was  very  fine,  semitransparent,  and  contained  a  limpid  fluid. 
The  external  membrane  could  not  be  easily  separated  from 
the  scattered  acini  of  the  lachrymal  gland.  The  internal 
could  be  fireely  extracted  from  the  external  covering.* 

Case  2.  A  young  country-woman  came  to  Vienna  in  May 
1802,  and  sought  Schmidt's  assistance.  Two  months  before,  she 
had  weaned  her  child;  and  immediately  after,  upon  being 
exposed  to  cold,  felt  violent  hemicrania  and  pain  in  the  eye. 
After  some  days  the  eyeball  inflamed  severely,  became  swol- 
len, and  pressed  itself  forwards  from  the  orbit.  When  the 
woman  came  to  Schmidt,  the  inflamed  eye  had  the  size  of  a 
man's  fist,  the  cornea  was  completely  destroyed  from  suppu- 
ration, and  burst,  and  the  iris  was  covered  by  a  new  and  wart- 
like production,  so  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  an  eye  could 
be  recognised  in  this  formless  mass  of  flesh.  Together  with 
a  constant  pressing  pain  in  the  orbit,  and  continual  hemi- 
crania, Schmidt  found  all  the  symptoms  detailed  in  the  former 
case,  with  the  exception  of  the  spasmodic  motions  of  the 
eyeball.  He  mentions  that  the  parotid  gland,  upon  the  same 
side,  was  swollen  towards  the  branch  of  the  lower  jaw,  but 
more  probably  the  swelling  aflected  one  of  the  lymphatic 
glands  lying  over  the  parotid.  The  patient  was  admitted 
mto  the  hospital,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Ruttorfler,  who  passed 
a  small  flat  trocar  under  the  upper  eyelid,  directing  its  point 
towards  the  fossa  lachrymalis,  where  the  resistance  and  hard- 
ness were  felt.  More  than  an  ounce  of  extremely  clear  fluid 
was  immediately  discharged  through  the  canula.  The  canula 
was  removed,  and  for  several  days  this  clear  fluid  issued  from 
the  wound.  Some  hours  after  the  operation,  the  hemicrania 
suddenly  and  considerably  diminished,  and  from  day  to  day 
the  exophthalmia  became  less.  On  the  14th  day  after  the  ope- 
ration, a  whitish  streak  was  observed  in  the  wound,  resem- 
bling pus,  but  which  could  not  be  removed  with  a  little  lint. 

*  Schmidt  iiber  die  Kninkbeiten  des  Thriinenorgans,  p.  90.  Wein,  1803. 
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Mr.  R.  laid  hold  of  this  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  and  drew  forth 
the  cyst,  or  as  Schmidt  chooses  to  call  it,  the  hydatid,  which, 
as  represented  in  his  work,  must  have  measured  more  than 
an  inch  in  diameter.  After  other  14  days,  the  woman  left 
the  hospital,  the  exophthalmia  having  diminished  to  a  small 
stump  of  an  eye.* 

From  the  state  to  which  the  eyeball  is  reduced  in  exoph* 
thalmia  proceeding  from  this  disease,  it  Is  not  unlikely  that 
cases  of  this  sort  have  sometimes  been  taken  for  canceroua 
affections,  and  the  eyeball  with  the  cyst  extirpated.  An 
instance  of  this  kind  we  find  in  the  Philosophical  Transao 
tions  for  1755,  related  by  Mr.  Spry,  surgeon  at  Plymouth. 

The  patient,  a  mariner's  wife,  complained  of  violent  pain 
in  her  left  eye,  and  sometimes  of  very  acute  pain  in  the  temple 
of  the  same  side,  with  some  defect  in  her  sight.  She  also 
imagined  that  her  eye  was  bigger  than  ordinary ;  but,  upon 
inspection,  it  appeared  no  bigger  than  the  other.  The  cornea, 
however,  became  less  transparent,  and  the  pupil  greatly 
dilated.  The  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  and  sclerotica  were  no 
way  enlarged.  Bleeding,  blistering,  and  purging,  proved  of  no 
effect.  On  the  contrary,  the  cornea  became  more  opaque,  great 
inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  and  sclerotica  ensued,  and 
an  apparent  prominence  of  the  whole  eye.  She  was  again 
purged,  and  a  seton  put  in  the  neck;  but  the  symptoms 
increased.  She  became  still  more  miserable.  The  conjuno 
tiva  became  greatly  inflamed,  with  eversion  of  the  upper  lid» 
attended  with  great  pain.  Mr.  S.  often  scarified  the  conjuno 
tiva,  which  bled  plentifully,  and  gave  her  ease  for  a  day  or 
two.  He  also  took  blood  from  the  temporal  artery.  But 
the  eye  being  greatly  enlarged,  and  of  so  terrible  an  appear* 
ance,  after  all  his  endeavours  for  eight  or  ten  months,  he 
judg;ed  the  disease  to  be  carcinoma,  and  therefore  proposed 
cutting  out  the  eye  as  the  only  remedy.  The  operation^ 
however,  was  deferred ;  till,  at  length,  the  eye  becoming  much 
larger,  and  the  pain  increasing,  extirpation  was  had  recourse 
to,  lest  the  bones  of  the  orbit  might  become  carious.  Mr.  & 
havii^  begun  his  incision  round  the  upper  part  of  the  tumour, 
had  not  cut  deep,  when  a  great  quantiW  of  fluid,  like  ly^nphf 
poured  oat  upon  him  with  great  force,  like  a  fountain.  The 
tumour  subsided  a  good  deal ;  but  pursuing  the  operation,  he 
found  a  large  cyst,  which  filled  the  whole  orbit  behind  the 
eye.   A  part  of  this  cyst  was  left  to  slough  off  with  the  dreat* 

*  oduDKit,  p.  94* 
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ings.  TTie  whole  eye  being  cut  out,  he  filled  the  wound 
with  lint.  The  cure  went  on  with  success,  and  was  complete 
in  a  month.  On  examining  the  tumour  which  had  been 
removed,  the  eye  appeared  a  little  bigger  than  natural,  the 
aqueous  humour  not  so  clear  as  usual,  the  crystalline  less  solid 
and  transparent,  the  vitreous  almost  reduced  to  a  liquid  state, 
the  cyst  very  strong  and  elastic,  with  a  cavity  sufficient  to 
contain  a  large  hen's-egg.* 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  was  a  misunderstood 
case  of  lachrymal  tumour  in  the  lachrymal  gland,  or,  at  any 
rate,  of  encysted  orbital  tumour,  and  not  at  all  a  carcinoma. 


SECTION  VII. — LACHRYMAL  TUMOUR  IN  THE  SUBCONJUNC- 
TIVAL CELLULAR  MEMBRANE. 

This  disease  resembles  considerably  in  its  nature  that  which 
we  have  last  considered.  Its  seat  seems  to  be  the  principal 
difference;  for  the  tumour  described  in  the  last  section,  is 
seated  in  the  substance  of  the  lachrymal  gland,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  derive  the  fluid  which  it  contains  from  the  gland 
unmediately ;  while  the  present  disease,  seated  more  super- 
ficially, is,  in  fact,  almost  immediately  behind  the  conjunc- 
tiva, and  derives  its  fluid,  according  to  Schmidt,  from  one  or 
more  of  the  lachrymal  ducts.  Benedict  describes  it  as  a 
mere  dilatation  of  one  of  these  ducts.  The  tumour  in  the  disease 
which  we  have  been  considering,  produces  a  series  of  the  most 
dangerous  symptoms,  long  before  it  comes  into  view  itself,  if 
ever  it  comes  into  view ;  whereas,  the  present  disease,  from 
its  superficial  situation,  is  neither  productive  of  so  destructive 
efiects,  nor  can  it  remain  so  long  concealed. 

Symptoms.  As  soon  as  it  has  reached  any  considerable 
extent,  the  present  disease  manifests  itself  by  the  following  symp- 
toms. A  circumscribed,  very  elastic  swelling,  void  of  pain,  is 
felt  immediately  behind  the  upper  eyelid,  towards  the  tem- 
poral side  of  the  orbit.  If  the  tumour  has  already  reached 
such  a  degree,  as  to  present  through  the  eyelid  the  size  of  a 
hazel  nut,  and  if  we  press  upon  it  pretty  forcibly,  the  patient 
feels  the  pressure  in  the  eyeball,  and  observes  fiery  spectra 
before  the  eye.  If,  at  the  same  time,  that  we  press  the 
tumour  from  without,  we  raise  the  upper  eyelid,  and,  in 
some  measure,  evert  it,  we  see  the  conjunctiva  project  in 

*  Philosophical  Transactions, Vol.  xlix.  Part  I.  p.  18.  London,  1756. 
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the  ibrm  of  a  distended  sac,  in  which  we  discover  fluctua- 
tion. When  the  tumour  has  reached  the  size  of  a  pigeon's 
egg,  the  motions  of  the  eyeball  upwards  and  outwards  are 
impeded ;  yet,  when  we  raise  the  upper  eyelid  in  the  manner 
just  now  mentioned,  the  patient  is  immediately  able  to  move 
his  eye,  without  difficulQr,  towards  the  temple,  the  eyeball 
retiring  behind  the  tumour,  pushing  it  and  the  conjunctiva 
still  more  forwards,  while  at  the  same  time  the  fluctuation 
becomes  more  distinct*  From  extreme  distention,  the  con* 
junctiva,  and  the  cyst  in  which  the  fluid  is  contained,  are  so 
thin,  that  the  pressure  we  employ  in  examining  the  disease, 
seems  almost  sufficient  to  cause  the  rupture  of  the  tumour* 
In  no  other  disease  of  the  orbit,  or  oi  the  eyelids,  do  we 
observe  any  similar  symptoms.  One  of  the  most  character- 
istic marks  of  this  disease,  we  are  told,  is  its  momentary 
increase  when  the  patient  weeps. 

CVuuef.  It  is  supposed  that  the  proximate  cause  of  this 
disease,  is  the  termination  of  one  or  more  of  the  excreting 
ducts  of  the  lachr}'mal  gland  in  the  loose  cellular  substance 
under  the  conjunctiva ;  that  one  of  the  cells  is  gradually  dis- 
tended by  the  accumulating  tears,  and  at  last  forms  the  tliin 
sac,  the  projection  of  which  gives  rise  to  the  symptoms 
described.  That  this  is  the  real  nature  of  the  case,  is  con«> 
eluded  from  the  alleged  fact,  that  if  the  tumour  be  opened 
through  the  eyelid,  a  considerable  quantity  of  pure  tears 
flows  through  the  incision,  every  time  the  patient  weeps. 

Beer  met  with  this  disease  six  times  in  individuals  who 
were  between  4  and  14  years  of  age.  In  two  of  these  cases, 
an  apparent  exciting  cause  had  preceded  the  disease.  In  the 
one,  the  cause  was  a  violent  bruise  on  the  upper  edge  of  the 
orbit,  from  the  springing  of  a  billiard  ball.  In  the  other, 
this  disease  arose  after  the  incomplete  extirpation  of  an 
encysted  tumour,  which  had  its  seat  at  the  same  place. 

TruUmaU.  The  plan  of  cure  which  appears  the  most 
rational,  for  this  disease,  is  to  evert  the  upper  eyelid,  or  if 
that  cannot  be  done  to  a  sufficient  extent,  to  separate  the  eye- 
lids  by  an  incision,  carried  outwards  from  the  external  angle 
towards  the  temple,  and  then,  raising  the  upper  lid,  to  expose 
the  tumour,  divide  the  conjunctiva  very  cautiously,  lay  hold 
of  the  cyst  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  and  extirpate  as  much  of 
it  as  posdble. 

Bear's  treatment  of  this  disease  consisted  in  laying  bare  the 
tumour  by  dividing  the  conjunctiva,  and  then  passing  a  thick 
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silk  thread  through  the  cyst,  and  through  the  upper  eyelid, 
by  means  of  a  curved  needle,  knotting  together  ttie  ends  of 
this  seton,  and  drawing  it  backwards  and  forwards  till  such  a 
degree  of  inflammation  should  be  excited  as  was  likely  to 
obBterate  the  cavity  of  the  cyst.  If  after  24  hours,  this  seemed 
insufficient  to  cause  the  necessary  degree  of  inflammation,  he 
moistened  that  part  of  the  seton  which  issued  from  the  eye- 
lid with  a  solution  of  limar  caustic,  or  even  of  pure  potash. 
Still,  if  no  sufficient  adhesive  inflammation  followed,  nor  any 
suppuration  sufficient  to  destroy  the  cyst,  or  even  to  destroy 
the  excretory  duct  supposed  to  be  in  fault,  he  contented  him- 
self with  having  in  tms  way  obtained  a  palliative  cure.  He 
still  retained  the  seton  for  a  time,  till  the  internal  and  exter- 
nal openings  became  callous,  in  the  hope,  that  after  the  thread 
was  withdrawn,  the  patient  might  be  able  to  empty  the  <^st 
by  gentle  pressure,  whenever  it  should  become  filled.  He 
mentions,  that  if  the  evacuation  takes  place  through  the 
external  opening,  the  collected  fluid  is  squirted  out  in  a 
scarcely  visible  stream,  through  the  minute  fistulous  opening, 
to  the  distance  of  several  feet,  till  the  tumour  be  emptied. 

It  strikes  me,  that  rather  than  form  in  this  way  a  trouble- 
some fistulous  opening  through  the  upper  eyelid,  the  simpler 
palliative  cure  should  be  had  recourse  to,  of  puncturing  the 
tumour  through  the  conjunctiva;  but  that  it  would  be  pre- 
ferable, to  endeavour  radically  to  remove  the  disease,  by  extir- 
pating the  cyst  in  the  manner  already  mentioned. 


SECTION  VIII. TRUE  LACHRYMAL  FISTULA. 

This  disease  consists  in  a  callous  opening,  so  small  as 
scarcely  to  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  situated  in  the  upper 
eyelid,  towards  its  temporal  extremity,  and  from  which  there 
trickles  from  time  to  time,  a  quantity  of  tears.  If  we  pass  an 
Anelian  probe  into  this  minute  fistula,  we  find  that  the  probe 
is  led  directly  towards  the  lachrymal  gland,  but  we  neither 

f)erceive  any  hardness  of  the  gland,  feel  any  portion  of  bone 
aid  bare,  nor  give  the  patient  any  pain. 

True  lachrymal  fistula  may  arise  from  a  wound  of  the  gland, 
or  of  its  ducts.  More  frequently  it  is  the  effect  of  a  neglected 
or  mistreated  abscess  of  the  upper  eyelid,  or  of  inflammation 
which  had  passed  into  suppuration,  of  the  cellular  substance 
surrounding  the  lacluymal  gland.     It  may  also  be  the  result 
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of  an  otherwise  fruitless  attempt  to  cure  a  lachrjnnal  cyst, 
by  means  of  the  seton,  as  has  been  described  in  the  lart 
section. 

This  ahnost  capillary  fistula  will  require  the  finest  Anelian 
syringe,  to  inject  any  fluid  into  it.  It  has  been  adirised  to 
widen  the  fistula,  by  repeated  introductions  of  the  Anelian 
probe,  followed  by  the  use  of  a  piece  of  catgut ;  and  after  this 
IS  accomplished,  to  introduce  into  the  fistula  a  small  bougie 
armed  with  lunar  caustic.  By  passing  thb  bougie  backwards 
and  forwards  several  times  witn  a  rotatory  motion,  through 
the  fistula,  we  may  expect  to  excite  such  a  degree  of  inflam- 
mation as  shall  end  in  its  closure. 

Beer  relates  the  case  of  a  stout  country  lad,  who  had  a 
fistula  of  this  kind,  S^  lines  deep,  and  completely  callous. 
He  quickly  passed  into  the  opening,  and  to  the  bottom  of  the 
fistula,  a  rea  hot  knitting  needle,  turning  it  round  several 
times  upon  its  axis.  Five  days  afterwands,  the  fistula  was 
completely  dosed. 


SECTION  IX. MORBID  TEARS. 


The  tears  are  at  all  times  an  irritating  secretion.  The 
conjunctiva  is  instantly  reddened  when  they  flow,  and  if  they 
are  so  profuse  as  to  run  over  on  the  cheek,  the  skin  with 
which  they  come  into  frequent  contact,  becomes  inflamed  and 
excoriated.  In  some  cases,  the  extraordinary  degree  of 
inflammation  which  the  tears  have  excited,  has  led  to  the 
supposition,  that  their  chemical  properties  were  changed  by 
diseise,  so  that  they  had  acquired  an  unusual  degree  of  acrid- 
ness.  In  a  supposed  case  of  thus  kind,  which  some  years  ago 
attracted  a  consideraUe  share  of  attention  in  this  town,  it  was 
disoovened,  that  the  deep  lines  of  excoriation  which  ran  down 
the  cheeks  of  the  patient,  who  was  a  child,  were  not  the  work 
of  the  tears,  but  the  effects  of  a  deliberate  application  of  sul* 
phuric  acid.  The  author  of  this  extraordinary  piece  of  cruelty, 
was  the  woman  who  kept  the  child. 


SECTION  X. — LACHRYMAL  CALCULUS. 

The  tears,  like  the  saliva,  occasionally  become  the  source 
of  calcareous  depositions. 

Lachrymal  calculus  does  not  appear  to  have  been  met  with 
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obstructing  the  lachrymal*  ducts ;  but  Professor  Walther  has 
recorded  a  cas^  in  which  a  copious  deposition  of  calcareous 
matter,  from  the  tears,  was  continued  for  a  period  of  nearly 
ten  weeks,  the  concretions  being  formed  in  the  folds  of  the 
eonjunctiva.  / 

.The  patient  was  a  healthy  young  woman,  to  whom  it  hap^ 
piened,  in  1811,  that  a  small  bit  of  lime  feU  from  the  ceiling 
of  a  room  into  the  left  eye.  Walther  removed  it,  and  the 
eye  appeared  to  have  sustained  no  injury.  In  February, 
1813,  she  was  first  attacked  with  severe  toothach,  botb  in  the 
upper  and  lower  jaw.  Several  decayed  molares,  in  which 
the  pain  was  particulaiiy  violent,  were  extracted,  but  with 
merely  temporary  relief.  Soon  after  this,  she  had  an  attack  of 
rather  obstinate  constipation,  with  other  symptoms  of  coliq  but 
by  clysters,  fomentations,  &c.  it  was  removed.  Towards  the 
end  of  July,  of  the  same  year,  she  began  to  complain  of  a 
burning,  stinging  sensation  in  the  left  eye,  most  severe  when 
the  eye  or  eyelids  were  moved,  or  when  she  was  exposed  to 
bright  sunshine.  On  closely  examining  the  organ,  a  white 
angular  concretion  was  discovered  between  the  eyeball  and 
the  lower  eyelid,  towards  the  external  angle  of  the  eye.  It 
was  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  and,  when  removed  from  the  eye, 
was  readily  rubbed  down  between  the  fingers  into  a  greasy 
sandy  powder.  Although  the  patient  firmly  denied  that  any 
foreign  body  had  fallen  into  her  eye,  Walther  at  first  sup- 
posed, that  the  substance  removed  was  a  piece  of  lime  which 
had  just  got  into  it.  He  was  not  a  little  surprised,  however, 
when  the  patient  returned  to  him,  three  days  afterwards,  with 
a  calculus  exactly  like  the  first,  lying  in  the  very  same  place. 
The  eye  was  now  considerably  inflamed,  the  pain  not  oeing 
confined  to  the  eyeball,  but  extending  in  the  durection  of  the 
supra-orbitary  nerve.  There  was  a  proportionate  sensibili^ 
to  light,  and  increased  flow  of  tears.  The  inflammation  of 
the  eye  had  commenced  the  preceding  evening,  accompanied 
by  a  violent  paroxysm  of  fever,  with  shivering,  succeeded  by 
heat.  Although  the  newly  formed  calculus  was  immediatdy 
and  easily  removed,  still,  on  the  following  morning,  after  a 
restless  and  distressful  night,  the  violence  of  the  inflammation 
was  much  increased,  and  in  the  lower  fold  of  the  conjunctiva 
another  white  crumbling  concretion  was  perceived,  which,  by 
the  succeeding  day,  had  attained  as  large  a  size  as  the  former. 
The  upper  eyelid  was  inflamed,  and  tbe  margins  of  both 
swollen.  The  inflammation  was  so  violent  as  to  require 
blood-letting,  and  other  antiphlogistic  remedies.     By  these. 
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aottie  aUevkdoo  was  eieded,  but  four  days  afterwards  anochar 
bleeding  was  necessaiy,  from  ao  iixnrease  of  the  inflammatoiy 
syuptoms.     In  the  meanchne,  the  formation  of  calculi^  at  the 
same  place  in  the  affected  eye,  not  only  proceeded,  but  huvttT 
concretions  were  produced,  and  with  greater  rapidity.     Tne 
calculi  were  now  removed  twice  a  day,  and  at  length  three 
tames  a  day  finom  the  eye.     Reasoning  from  the  good  effects 
of  potash  in  calculous  affections  of  the   kidney,  Walther 
preMribed  a  solution  of  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  carbonate 
of  potash  in  four  ounces  of  cinnamon  water,  with  half  bM 
ounce  of  syrup.    Of  this  solution,  half  a  taUespoonful  wai 
taken   four  times  a  day;  and  along  with  this,   the  patient 
drank  copiously  of  an  infusion  of  the  herb  jacea.    After  using 
these  remedies  for  six  days,  during  which  time  the  urine  was 
muddy  and  foetid,  and  deposited  a  copious  sediment,   the 
activi^  of  the  disposition  to  form  calculi  greatly  diminished.  • 
In  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  there  was  but  one,  and 
that  a  smaller  concretion,  formed,  and  at  length  merely  a 
white  crumbling  powder,  no  longer  consolidateu  into  a  mass, 
and  which  required  to  be  removed  only  every  second  day. 
But  while  the  disease  in  the  left  eye  decreased  and  disap-> 
peared,  it  attacked  the  right,  and  at  the  same  part  of  the 
conjunctiva,  between  the  eyeball,  and  lower  eyelid.    Its  course 
here  was  exactly  the  same  as  before ;  at  first,  the  calculi 
formed  in  fewer  numbers,  and  more  slowly,  afterwards  more 
rapidly,  and  in  greater  numbers;  the  inflammation  of  the 
right  eye  was  at  first  moderate,  and  afterwards  more  severe, 
rendering  venesection  twice   necessary.      Nevertheless,   the 
disease  never  attained  tlie  same  height,  and  was  of  shorter 
duration  in  the  right  eye.     It  gradually  decreased  as  it  had 
increased;    the  concretions   appearing  at  greater  intervals, 
becoming  smaller,  and  at  length  entirely  ceasing.    The  whole 
course   of  the   disease   occupied   nearly  ten  weeks.       llitt 
patient's  chest  seemed  to  have  suffered  in  some  degree,  from 
the  repeated  blood-lettings,  altered  manner  of  life,  and  per- 
haf»  from  the  continued  use  of  alkaline  medicine ;  she  had 
a  troublesome  cough,  with  considerable  expectoration,  parti- 
cularlv  in  the  mormng,  and  an  altered  appearance.    Walther, 
therefore,  ordered  her  an  infusion  of  lichen  Islandicus,  and 
better  diet.  In  three  weeks,  she  had  perfectly  recovered.  Some 
years  after  this,  however,  she  was  again  attacked  with  the  some 
disease.     Concretions  of  the  former  colour,  size,  and  other 
properties,  formed  in  the  left  eye ;  at  first,  tliey  lay  between 
the  eyeball  and  under  eyelid,  and  afterwards  l>etween  the 
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eyeball  and  upper  eyelid.  In  the  oourse-of  a  few  days,  the 
formation  of  calculi  began  in  the  right  eye.  On  this  occa- 
^on,  both  eyes  were  less  severely  inflamed,  and  the  disease  was 
likewise  of  shorter  duration.  Walther  immediately  ordered 
her  the  solution  of  potash.  The  number  of  calculi  which 
were  daily  generated  soon  diminished,  and  the  whole  process 
ceased  in  shorter  time.  These  concretions  Walther  proposes 
to  call  dacryolites.  On  analysis,  they  were  found  to  be  com- 
posed of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  formed  the  greatest  part  of 
their  weight;  traces  of  phosphate  of  lime;  and  coagulable 
lymph  or  albumen.* 

*  Gniefe  und  WalthePs  Journal  der  Chirurgie  und  Augen-Heilkunde* 
Vol.  I  p.  16a    Berlin,  1820. 


CHAPTER  III. 


DISEASES  OP  THE  EYEBROW  AND  EYELIDS. 


SECTION  I. — INJURIES  OF  THE  EYEBROW  AND  EYELIDS. 

Contusions,  wounds,  and  bums  of  the  eyebrow  and  eyelids, 
even  when  they  may  have  at  first  appeared  trifling,  are  often 
productive  of  very  serious  consequences.  I  have  ah-eady 
had  occasion  to  mention  inflammation  of  the  periosteum,  and 
of  the  bones,  as  an  efiect  which  is  sometimes  unexpectedly 
produced  by  blows  over  the  edge  of  the  orbit.  Lagophthal- 
mos  and  eversion  are  apt  to  be  the  disagreeable  consequences 
of  neglected  burns  and  abscesses  of  the  eyelids ;  while  incised 
and  lacerated  wounds  of  the  eyebrow,  and  of  the  neighbour- 
ing int^uments,  even  of  very  small  extent,  are  occasionally 
followed  bv  complete,  and  but  too  often  incurable,  depriva-  * 
tion  of  sight. 

1.  Contusion  and  Ecckymasis. 

Even  slight  blows  over  the  edge  of  the  orbit  are  apt  to  be 
followed  by  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  loose  cellular 
membrane  of  the  eyelids.  The  extravasation  or  ecchymosis 
does  not  make  its  appearance  immediately  after  the  blow. 
Five  or  six  hours  generally  elapse  before  the  swollen  eyelid 
assumes  the  livid  colour  denoting  the  rupture  of  blood  vessdii 
and  the  subcutaneous  eflusion  of  blood.  In  some  instances, 
however,  the  ecchymosis  is  sudden ;  and  the  quantity  of  blood 
being  considerable,  a  degree  of  fluctuation  is  felt  in  tlie 
swollen  lid.  It  very  rarely  happens  that  the  blood  efiused 
into  the  eyelids  operates  as  a  foreign  substance,  or  excites 
inflammation.  It  is  generally  absorbed  in  the  course  of  from 
fourteen  to  twenty  days,  the  swelling  subsiding,  and  the  skin 
gradually  losing  its  bvid  colour  as  the  absorption  goes  on, 
becoming  first  brownish,  and  then  yellow. 

The  indications  in  cases  of  bruise  and  ecchymosis  of  the 
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eyelids  are  to  abate  the  inflammation,  which  is  apt  to  attend 
this  sort  of  accident,  and  to  promote  the  absorption  of  the 
eflused  blood. 

The  first  of  these  objects  is  to  be  obtained  by  the  applica- 
tion of  leeches,  followed  by  the  continued  use  of  evaporating 
and  slightly  astringent  lotions.  More  powerful  astringents, 
and  gentle  pressure  are  employed  to  accomplish  the  second. 

To  .remove  a  black  eye,  as  it  is  termed,  quickly,  is  the 
great  desideratum  with  the  patient,  who  often  visits  us  late  in 
Uie  evening,  with  a  woful  dread  of  what  his  appearance 
must  be  next  morning,  unless  we  have  some  application  which 
can  prevent  or  remote  the  discoloration.  If  the  blow  has 
been  severe,  there  can  be  no  question  that  leeching  is  the 
proper  mode  of  treatment.  When  the  patient  is  a  strumous 
child,  the  application  of  leeches  is  imperatively  called  for,  not 
indeed  so  much  for  the  removal  of  the  ecchymosis,  as  tar  pre* 
venting' inflammation  of  the  periosteum  and  bones. 

If  the  blow  has  been  sli^t,  and  the  patient  is  a  robust 
adult,  coQipresses  wet  with  a  solution  of  acetas  plumbi,  or 
mwrias  ammomas,  majr  be  applied,  and  kept  in  close  contact 
with  the  skin,  by  means  of  n  xxiller  going  round  the  head.  A 
popalsjc  remedy  is  a  catmlism  of  the  bruised  roots  of  the 
eonvallarla  multiflora  or  Solomon's  seal.  The  roots  are  beat 
into  a,  pultaceous  mass  in  a  mortar,  and  are  reapplied  eveiy 
half  hour  for  three  or  four  hours,  or  longer,  ii  jyecessaiji 
'  They  cause  a  degree  of  redness  and  oedematpus  swelling,  and 
have  been  supposed  to  act  by  means  of  the  cedema  which  they 
excite,  diluting  the  efiused  blood,  and  thus  promoting  its 
isbsorpticm.  If  long  continued,  they  produce  too  much  innanw 
mation;  and  if  the  skin  be  abraded,  they  are  too  irritatingjto 
be  implied  at  all. 

whatever  application  we  make  choice  of,  whether  an 
Mringent  solution,  or  the  convallaria  roots,  the  patient  ought 
to  be  directed  to  keep  the  eyelids  at  rest,  and  to  maintain  a 
certain  deffree  of  pressure  on  them  by  means  of  wet  folds  of 
linen,  or  the  cataplasm.  Motion  of  the  lids  appears  to  throw 
the  eflused  blood  more  into  their  loose  cellular  substance, 
while  rest  and  gentle  pressure  tend  both  to  prevent  this,  and 
to  promote  absorption. 

Those  who  wre  oUiged  to  appear  in  public,  sometisies  con- 
trive to  paint,  the  discolourea  skin  from  day  to  day^  till  the 
natural  colour  is  restored. 
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2.  Bwm»  €md  Scalds 

Of  the  eyelids  require  to  be  treated  with  particular  cara^ 
for  in  neglected  cases,  there  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  danger 
cf  anchyloblepharon,  or  imion  of  the  edges  of  dbe  lids,  uoA 
en  the  other,  of  ectropium  and  lagophthaunos. 

It  is  chiefly  in  cases  of  scalds  from  boiling  water,  and  other 
hot  or  caustic  fluids,  as  sulphuric  acid,  in  which  the  cuticle 
covering  the  edges  of  the  lids,  has  been  detached,  and  the 
patient  afterwaras  allowed,  from  carelessness,  to  lie  for  a 
length  of  time  with  the  lids  shut,  that  anchvloblepliaron  fot 
lows.  It  may  alwfurs  be  prevented,  by  obliging  the  patient 
to  open  his  eyes  frequently,  and  introducing,  along  their 
edges,  a  little  unguentum  oxidi  zinci,  or  other  mild  salve^ 
mdted  on  the  point  of  the  finger.  Symblepharon,  or  union 
of  the  lids  to  the  eyeball,  is  sometimes  produced,  when  the 
conjunctiva  has  been  injured  by  the  burn  or  scald,  and  is  to 
be  obviated  in  a  similar  wav. 

Bums  and  scalds  of  the  external  surface  of  the  lidi| 
which  have  not  been  sufficiently  severe  to  produce  a  separa* 
tion  of  the  cutide,  much  less  to  destroy  tne  texture  ox  the 
cutis,  require  merely  to  be  kept  constantly  wet,  for  24  hourSf 
by  means  of  a  fold  of  linen  dipped  in  a  mixture  of  vinegar 
and  tepid  water.  The  same  application  is  also,  I  conceivef 
the  b^  in  cases  in  which  the  skin  is  blistered,  only,  that  aa 
soon  as  the  blister  has  fairly  formed,  it  ought  to  be  punctured 
with  a  needle,  to  let  its  contents  escape.  After  the  first  24 
hours,  a  piece  of  soft  linen,  spread  with  the  ceratum  simplex 
is  to  be  applied. 

Boms  so  severe  as  to  destroy  tlie  texture  of  the  cutis,  heal 
only  by  a  slow  process  of  granulation  and  cicatrization.  The 
granulations  upon  which  the  new  skin  is  formed,  are  afterwarda 
absorbed,  so  that  a  great  degree  of  contraction  is  produced ; 
and  if  the  eyelids  are  involved  in  the  cicatrice,  they  are  short- 
ened  or  everted.  This  happens  more  frequently  to  the  lower, 
but  oocasionally  to  the  upper  lid,  while,  in  some  cases  of 
destruction  of  the  skin  stretching  from  the  outer  angle  of  the 
eye  towards  the  temple,  we  find  after  the  bum  has  healed,  that 
both  lids  are  dragged  outwards,  and  their  internal  surface 
exposed*  The  worst  case  of  eversion  of  the  lids,  from  a  bum, 
which  I  have  seen,  was  consequent  to  total  destruction  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  skin  of  the  temple  and  face,  occasioned 
bj  a  duld  fidling  against  the  fire.  The  lobe  of  the  ear  waa 
lost,  die  cieatriee  was  very  extensive,  and  both  lids  were^ 
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everted.  In  such  a  case,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  alto- 
gether the  displacement  of  the  lids,  attendant  on  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  cicatrice;  but,  in  ordinary  cases,  much  may  be 
done  by  careful  dressing  and  bandaging.  The  lids  must  be 
kept,  as  much  as  possible,  on  the  stretch,  during  the  progress 
of  cicatrization ;  for  if  this  is  not  done,  little  or  no  new  skin  will 
be  formed,  but  the  ulcer  will  be  covered  at  the  expense  of  the 
loose  integuments  around,  in  the  same  way  as  an  ulcer  of  the 
scrotum  will  sometimes  heal  up  without  almost  any  formation 
of  new  skin  at  alL  The  patient,  then,  in  whom  the  cicatrir 
zation  of  a  bum  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  eyelids  is  going 
on,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  use  his  eyes,  but  ought  to  keep 
the  lids  constantly  shut,  except  when  the  dressings  are  changed; 
pledgets,  ^read  with  the  ceratum  simplex,  ought  to  be  laid 
upon  the  lids,  and  round  the  head  a  roller  ought  to  be  applied 
so  as  to  press  gently  on  the  lids,  and  keep  them  on  the  stretch. 
This  will  appear,  no  doubt,  a  very  tedious  and  annoying  mode 
of  treatment.  To  be  allowed  to  use  the  eyes,  would  be  much 
more  agreeable  to  the  patient,  till  he  found,  as  soon  as  the 
process  of  healing  was  finished,  that  he  had  lost  the  power  of 
closing  the  lids,  or  that  a  portion  of  their  inner  surface  was 
permanently  exposed  by  eversion. 

Bums  by  gunpowder  are  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
other  bums,  except  when  the  grains  of  powder  have  been 
forced  into  the  skin  of  the  eyelids.  When  this  is  the  case, 
the  grains  are  to  be  carefully  picked  out,  one  by  one,  with  the 
point  of  a  needle,  an  operation  which  sometimes  requires 
several  hours  to  accomplish.  We  should  not  trust  much  to 
the  application  of  a  poultice  under  such  circumstances,  which 
is  recommended  with  the  view  of  dissolving  and  bringing 
away  the  grains  of  the  powder.  If  the  skin  is  allowed  to  heal 
over  them,  they  will  remain  indelible. 

3.  Incised  and  Lacerated  Wounds. 

Punctured  wounds  of  the  eyebrow  and  eyelids,  are  in 
general,  not  attended  by  any  particular  bad  consequences* 
We  must  be  on  our  guard,  of  course,  lest  a  punctured 
wound  of  the  upper  lid  has  gone  deeper  than  its  mere  external 
appearance  might  denote,  and  the  instrument  with  which  the 
wound  was  inflicted  perhaps  penetrated  deep  into  the  orbit, 
or  through  the  orbitary  plate  of  the  fi-ontal  bone. 

The  edges  of  incised  wounds  of  the  eyebrow  are  to  be 
brought  accurately  together,  and  retained  by  slips  of  adhesive 
plaster ;  or  if  these  seem  insufficient,  the  interrupted  suture  is 
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10  be  employed,  with  slips  of  court-plaster  between  the  stitches. 
The  same  practice  is  to  be  followed  in  incised  wounds  of  the 
eyelids.  Even  when  they  are  parallel  to  the  fibres  of  the  orbi- 
cularis palpebrarum,  and  implicate  only  the  integuments,  we 
shall  find  the  interrupted  suture  the  best  means  of  maintaining 
die  edgesof  the  wound  in  exact  apposition,  and  thereby  prevent- 
ins  any  unsightly  cicatrice.  Stui  more  necessary  are  stitches, 
where  the  whole  thickness  of  the  lid  has  been  divided,  either 
transrersely  or  perpendicularly.  When  the  wound  is  trans- 
Terse,  we  may  content  ourselves  with  including  the  integu- 
ments only  in  the  suture ;  but  in  perpendicular  wounds,  the 
needle  ou^ht  to  pass  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
drvided  lid.  After  the  sdtcnes  are  inserted,  and  the  slips  of 
plitfter  applied,  the  eyelids  are  to  be  closed,  and  covered  with 
a  pledget  spread  with  simple  cerate.  A  folded  piece  of  linen 
is  to  be  laia  also  over  the  sound  eye,  and  a  roller,  going  round 
the  head,  is  to  press  gently  upon  both  eyes,  so  as  at  once  to 
keep  the  dressings  in  their  place,  and  to  restrain  the  lids  from 
moving.  Generally,  by  the  third  day,  union  is  effected,  so 
diat  the  threads  may  be  cut  out,  the  slips  of  plaster  being 
then  replaced,  as  well  as  the  compresses  and  roller. 

A  perpendicular  wound  of  the  upper  eyelid,  passing  through 
its  whole  thickness,  so  as  to  divide  it  into  two  flaps,  somewhat 
like  the  two  portions  of  a  hare-lip,  has  received  the  name  of 
coloboma.  If  neglected,  the  edges  of  such  a  wound  are 
apt  to  cicatrize  separately.  A  similar  deformity  is  said  to 
occur  oongenitally.  An  operation,  analogous  to  that  for  the 
core  of  hare-lip,  is  to  be  had  recourse  to  -under  such  circum- 
stances. The  edges  of  the  a>loboma  are  to  be  pared,  and 
then  accurately  brought  and  kept  in  contact,  by  one  or  two 
stitches  and  slips  of  court  plaster,  till  reunion  is  completed. 

It  occasionally  happens,  that  through  a  wound  of  either 
eyelid,  the  eyeball  is  also  wounded.  This  does  not  alter  the 
mode  of  proceeding  with  regard  to  the  lid ;  nor  need  we  be 
fery  apprehensive,  that  in  consequence  of  such  an  injury, 
onion  shall  take  place  between  the  eyelid  and  eyeball.  Such 
an  injury  will  generally  be  inflicted  by  the  point  of  some 
sharp  instrument  suddenly  directed  against  the  eye,  while  the 
lids  are  open ;  but  as  soon  as  the  lids  close,  the  wounded  eye- 
ball will  roll  upwards,  so  that  the  wound  of  the  lid  and  that 
of  the  ball  will  no  longer  correspond. 

Lacerated  wounds  of  the  eyebrow  and  eyelids  do  not  so 
readily  admit  of  union  as  incised  wounds.  The  swelling, 
inflammation,  and  suppuration,  which  are  apt  to  ensue,  often 


prevent  immediate  union.  Still,  we  ought  to  treat  lacerated 
wounds  of  these  parts  almost  exactly  as  we  should  da  incised 
wounds.  Having  carefully  cleaned  the  wound,  and  removed 
any  foreign  substances  which  may  have  been  forced  into  dbe 
cellular  membrane,  we  bring  the  edges  accurately  together*. 
If  the  means  of  reunion  succeed,  we  have  gauied  ouc 
object.  If  they  fail,  or  if  they  seem  to  produce  additional 
irritation,  they  must  be  removed,  and  the  cure  must  jbe 
effected  by  the  second  intention.  When  the  contusion  and 
laceration  attending  a  wounded  eyelid,  are  very  great,  of 
course  no  attempt  at  union  need  be  made,  till  by  teeching^ 
and  poulticing  with  bread  and  water,  the  irritation  and  tume- 
faction shall  nave  subsided.  By  guarding  against  motion, 
and  by  the  careful  use  of  compresses  and  adhesive  plast^rsy 
after  the  parts  have  become  quiet,  we  shall  often  be  able 
to  accomplish  reunion,  without  any  considerable  deformity,  or 
displacement  of  the  injured  parts. 

Wounds  of  the  upper  eyelid  are  occasionally  followed  by 
palsy,  in  consequence  of  the  injury  done  to  the  levator  palpe- 
brae,  or  to  the  nervous  branch  with  which  it  is  supplied  by 
the  third  pair  or  motor  oculi.  This  branch,  however,  cannot 
be  reached,  unless  the  wound  penetrates  pretty  deep  into  the 
orbit,  and  traverses  the  levator  muscle.  The  patient,  when 
he  wishes  to  see,  is  obliged,  as  Ambrose  Pare  observes,*  tp 
raise  the  eyelid  with  his  finger.  Pare  attributes  this  oons^ 
quence  of  a  wound  of  the  upper  eyelid,  to  unskiUulness,  or, 
inadvertence,  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon,  inasmuch  as  he  mu(5t 
have  omitted  sewing  the  wound  properly,  and  applying  the. 
necessary  compresses  and  bandage.  M.  Ribes  mentions  the 
case  of  a  soldier,  who  had  received  a  cut  from  a  sabre  in  the 
upper  eyelid,  towards  the  superior  edge  of  the  tarsus.  The. 
wound  healed  readily ;  but  the  patient,  even  while  he  retained 
the  faculty  of  vision,  saw  none,  on  account  of  the  impossi-* 
bility  of  raising  the  upper  eyelid,  which  continued  constantly 
depressed,  f  Such  facts,  while  they  must  impress  us  with  the 
importance  of  leaving  nothing  undone  which  is  likely  to  pro- 
cure a  complete  reunion  of  the  divided  parts,  may  serve  also 
to  warn  against  pronouncing  a  prc^osis  too  decidedly  favour- 
able, in  those  cases  in  which  we  have  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  levator  of  the  upper  eyelid,  or  its  nerve,  has  been  materi- 
ally injured. 

•  (Euvres.  Liv.  x.  Chap.  24.  ^ 

t  Mtooires  de  la  Societe  Medicale  d'EmulatioD,  Vol.  vii.  p.  92.  Ptaris, 
1611. 
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Ev&k  d^t  wounds  of  the  ejebrow  and  eyelids  hare  sKune- 
times  been  followed  by  very  important  effects.  I  have  already 
referred*  to  the  cases  recoraed  by  Dease  and  Petit,  in 
wfaidi  injuries  of  this  sort  were  followed  by  inflammation 
within  the  cranium,  and  death.  The  loss  of  vision  is  another 
eooaequence  arising  from  apparently  trifling  injuries  of  the 
WFebrows  and  eyelids,  which  has  attracted  attention  from  the 
time  of  Hippocrates.  Thus,  Camerarius  relates  the  case  of 
a  ycnit^  man,  who  had  received  a  slight  wound  at  the  inner 
ai^gle  c^  the  left  eye,  close  to  the  upper  eyelid.  The  wound, 
tboogh  small,  penetrated  to  the  bone,  and  the  patient  imme- 
iSatdy  felt  a  severe  pain,  which  was  attended  by  swelling  of 
the  part,  and  by  palsy  of  the  right  side  of  his  body.  The 
vision  of  the  right  eye  became  dun,  and  that  of  the  lefl  was 
totally  lost,  although  nothing  appeared  diseased  about  the  eye, 
except  a  slight  dilatation  ot  the  pupil.  The  lefl  upper  eye- 
lid was  also  paralyzed.  The  use  of  hot  mineral  waters  seemed 
to  restore  the  motion  of  the  lid,  and  also  of  the  right  leg  and 
arm.  The  sight  of  the  right  eye  was  in  some  degree  reco- 
vered, but  that  of  the  lefl  was  irremediably  losiL  Morgagni 
was  consulted  by  a  lady,  who  had  been  wounded  close  to  the 
left  eye,  in  two  places,  by  the  fragments  of  the  glass  of  a  car- 
riage wiiKlow.  She  had  seen  none  during  the  four  days 
wludi  followed  the  accident.  One  of  the  wounds  was  near 
the  ooter  angle,  and  the  other,  which  was  smaller,  was  under 
the  ooauaencement  of  the  eyebrow. 

Safaarier  quotes  these  facts  as  illustrative  of  the  effects  of 
IBJories  done  to  the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerve8.f  He 
supposes,  and  the  same  supposition  has  been  adopted  by  Beeir 
and  others,  that  in  such  cases  the  injury  of  the  supraorbitary 
Bcrve,  or  of  some  other  of  the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair, 
cnerates  sympathetically  on  the  eye,  through  the  medium  of 
the  nasal  branch  of  that  nerve,  which  assists  in  the  formation 
of  the  lenticular  ganglion.  Admitting  this  supposition  to  be 
true,  die  question  naturally  arises,  how  an  injury  of  the  fifth 
pair,  operating  through  the  medium  of  the  lenticular  ganglion, 
shimld  produce  blindness.  This  question  has  been  taken  up 
by  M.  Ribes,  who  contends,  that  the  ciliary  or  iridal  nerves, 
the  branches  given  off  by  the  lenticular  ganglion,  do  not  ter- 
minate altogether  in  the  iris,  but  that  several  of  them,  having 
readied  the  anterior  part  of  the  eye,  pierce  the  choroid,  and 

•  See  page  3. 

t  Xnte  d'AiuUQiiye.  Tome  111.  p.  )|^.  Pkiif,  1791. 
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having  penetrated  into  the  corpus  ciliare,  bend  back  towards 
the  retina.  * 

'Beer  has  discussed  the  subject  of  amaurosis  from  wounds  of 
the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair,  at  great  length.f  The  sub- 
stance of  his  observations  is,  that,  in  severe  cases,  the  blind- 
ness may  be  instantaneous ;  in  less  severe  cases  slow;  some- 
times not  till  after  the  process  of  cicatrization  has  begun,  or 
is  completed ;  that  it  may  be  a  consequence  of  tension  of  the 
nerve,  or  pressure  upon  it,  produced  by  the  cicatrice ;  that 
the  pupil  is  sometimes  expanded,  sometimes  contracted,  iki 
such  cases ;  that  we  must  beware  of  confounding  amaurosis 
Irom  wounds  of  the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair,,  widi  amaurosis 
from  concussion  of  the  eyeball,  and  perhaps  laceration  of  the 
retina,  and  bear  in  mind,  that  along  with  a  wound  of  the  eye- 
brow or  eyelids,  there  may  have  been  a  severe  blow  on  the 
eyeball ;  that  in  cases  in  which  the  amaurosis  is  really  sympa- 
thetic, vision  may  often  be  completely  restored  by  dividing 
the  lacerated  nerve.  He  insists  particularly  on  this  last  point, 
telling  us  not  to  be  afraid  of  paralyzing  the  orbicularis  palpe- 
brarum by  dividing  the  supra-orbitary  nerve. 

Chopart,  %  Boyer,  §  and  others,  have  adopted  a  different 
view  firom  that  of  Sabatier  and  Beer,  upon  the  subject  of 
amaurosis  consequent  to  wounds  of  the  eyebrow  and  eyelids. 
They  have  observed  that  blindness  is  not  the  only  attendant 
on  such  injuries ;  but  that  convulsions,  palsies,  delirium, 
coma,  and  even  death,  have  not  unfi'equently  been  known  to 
result,  apparently  fi*om  such  wounds,  but,  in  fact,  fix>m  dis- 
ease of  the  brain,  either  concomitant  with,  or  produced  by, 
the  external  injury.  They  have,  therefore,  concluded,  that  we 
ought  not  to  account  the  amaurosis  a  mere  nervous,  or  sympar 
thetic  effect,  propagated  from  the  injured  nerve  of  the  face 
to  the  nerves  of  the  iris  or  retina ;  but  that  the  irritation 
arising  fi*om  the  wound  is  propagated  to  the  brain,  that  the 
nervous  symptoms  which  follow,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  disease 
arising  in  that  organ ;  and  that  the  affection  of  the  brain,  or 
of  its  membranes,  in  such  cases,  generally  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  inflammation,  followed  by  effusion  or  by  suppurar 
tion.     In  many  cases  of  this  sort,  the  result  has  been  fatal, 

*  Memoires  de  la  Soci^e  Medicale  d'Emulation.  Tome  vii.  p.  99.  Paris,  1811. 

t  Lebre  von  den  Angenkrakheiten*  Vol.  i.  pp.  176,  185,  189.  Wien. 
1813. 

X  Treatise  on  Chintrgical  Diseases,  translated  by  TumbuU.  Vol.  i.  p.  267. 
London,  1797. 

§  Trait^  des  Maladies  Chirurgicales.  Tome  v.  pp.  245,  248.  Paris^  1816. 
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and  dissection  has  demonstrated  the  truth  of  these  views; 
while  in  cases  that  have  recovered,  we  should  be  led  to  sus- 
pect, that  the  amaurosis,  and  other  nervous  symptoms,  have 
disi^peared,  not  in  consequence  of  dividing  the  injured  nerve, 
bat  in  consequence  of  the  diseased  state  of  the  brain  having 
labsided* 

The  instances  on  record  which  show  that  very  serious,  or 
even  &tal  disease  of  the  brain  may  arise  in  connexion  with 
i^ypar^itly  slight  wounds  of  the  eyebrow  or  eyelids,  are  suffi- 
dratly  numerous.  Morgagni  has  narrated  several  highly 
interesting  cases  of  this  sort  in  his  51st  epistle.  The  conclu- 
sion to  be  drawn  from  such  cases  is  evidendy  this,  that  we 
must  watch  the  effects  of  such  injuries,  keep  the  patient  quiet, 
and  on  low  diet,  and  have  recourse  freely  to  the  use  of 
blood-lettii^,  if  there  appear  the  slightest  symptoms  of  any 
affiection  m  the  brain,  or  its  membranes,  as  convulsions, 
sopor,  blindness,  or  the  like.  Similar  practice  must  be 
followed  if  we  have  reason  to  conclude  that  the  amaurosis, 
concomitant  with  a  wound  of  the  eyebrow  or  eyelids,  is  the 
resoh  not  of  the  injury  done  to  the  branches  of  the  fiflh  pair, 
bat  of  concussion  of  the  eyeball.  I  have  seen  numerous 
examples  of  a  blow  on  the  eye  inducing  amaurosis,  without 
in  the  least  afiRscting  the  vascularity,  or  the  transparencvi  of 
its  different  textures ;  and  I  can  easily  conceive,  that  had  any 
wound  of  the  int^uments  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  eye 
aoocHi^NUiied  such  blows,  I  might  have  been  led  into  the  erro- 
neous supposition,  that  the  amaurosis  was  not  direct,  but 
sympathetic. 

It  is  proper  also,  to  mention,  before  quitting  this  subject, 
that  the  section  of  the  injured  nerve,  proposed  by  Beer, 
and  which  he  expressly  states  to  be  a  means  which  had  never 
fiuled  him,  has  been  repeated  in  several  instances  by  others, 
without  {producing  any  effect  upon  the  amaurosis.  ^^  I  have 
met,''  says  Dr.  Hennen,  ^^  with  one  or  two  cases  of  amaurosis 
from  wounds  of  the  supra-orbitary  nerve ;  the  perfect  division 
of  the  nerve  produced  no  alleviation  of  the  complaint,  but 
after  some  time,  the  eye  partially  recovered."*  "When  the 
defective  vision  follows  a  wound  on  the  forehead,"  says  Mr. 
Guthrie,  **  the  only  hope  of  relief  that  we  are  at  present 
acquainted  with,  lies  in  a  free  incision  made  down  to  the  bone 
in  the  direction  of  the  original  wound ;  and  even  of  the  effi- 

*  Obtenrations  on  Some  Lnportant  Potnts  in  Military  Surgery,  p.  366. 
Edia.  1818. 
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cacy  of  this,  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  offer  testiniony  from  my  ovm 
practice,  having  failed  in  every  case  in  which  I  tried  it."* 

It  is  well  known  that  every  wound  of  the  branches  of  the 
fifth  pair  does  not  produce  amaurosis.  Magendie  has  even 
endeavoured  to  show  by  experiment  that  pricking  these 
branches,  especially  the  supra-orbitary,  infra-orbitary,  atid 
lachrymal,  has  no  bad  effect  on  vision.  He  has  been  led  to 
propose  galvanising  the  eye,  by  touching  these  nerves  direcdy 
with  the  wires  communicating  with  the  opposite  poles  of  a 
galvanic  trough.f  The  consideration  of  these  facts  natufaUy 
leads  us  to  regard  with  still  greater  doubt,  the  alleged  occur- 
rence of  purely  sympathetic  amaurosis  from  slight  injuries 
of  the  fifth  pair,  and  to  suspect  that  in  all  the  supposed  cases 
<^  this  sort  there  has  been  either  concussion  of  the  eyeball, 
or  disease  excited  within  the  cranium. 


SECTION  II. — PHLEGMONOUS  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  ETELIDS. 

Phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  eyelids  occurs  more  fire- 
quently  in  children  than  in  adults,  and  oftener  in  the  upper 
tnan  in  the  lower  lid. 

Symptoms.  The  affected  lid  is  of  a  deep-red  colour,  veiy 
painfiil  on  being  touched,  hot,  and  swollen.  The  swelling 
spreads  fi*om  the  edge  of  the  lid,  but  is  generally  limited  in 
its  progress  by  the  edge  of  the  orbit.  It  is  soon  so  consider- 
able as  to  prevent  the  eye  fi'om  being  opened ;  the  pain  10 
much  increased  by  the  least  attempt  to  move  the  eye.  If  the 
inflammation  is  unchecked,  the  pain  becomes  puLsative,  the 
swelling  increases,  assumes  a  livid  red  colour,  and  begins 
to  point,  generally  about  the  middle  of  the  lid.  The  pain  is 
now  attended  by  a  pricking  sensation.  The  hardness  of  the 
swelling  diminishes,  and  at  its  most  prominent  part  it  becomies 
less  sensitive  to  the  touclu  The  lid  has  suppurated,  and  the 
fluctuation  of  the  matter  is  now  distinct 

Causes.  Abrasion,  and  other  injuries  of  the  skin  covering 
the  eyelids,  appear  to  bring  on  phlegmonous  inflammation ; 
but  not  unfi*equently  the  cause  is  obscure,  especially  when 
children  are  the  subjects. 

Prognosis.  This  disease  being  n^lected  or  mistreated,  a 
portionof  the  int^uments  of  theeyelios  maybe  lost,firom  uloer- 

*  Lectures  on  the  Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye,  p.  102.  London,  1823» 
f  Journal  de  Physiologie.    Tome  vi.  p.  156*     Paris,  1826. 
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aSion,  or  from  the  inflammation  goii^  on  to  gangrene ;  the 
eonseqnence  will  be  contraction  of  the  licU  and  ectropiiun. 

TreaimasL  Leeches  to  the  swollen  lid,  followed  by  the 
constant  application  of  an  evaporating  lotion,  constitute  the 
local  treatment  during  the  first  or  purely  inflamniatory«stage. 
The  patient  is  also  to  be  purged,  to  keep  at  rest,  and  hve 
Ivw;  If  these  means  are  found  insuflkdent  to  procure  the 
fesoliitiOB  of  the  inflammation,  a  warm  bread  and  water  pool* 
tice  is  to  be  applied,  and  as  soon  as  fluctuation  is  distinct,  the 
absceiB  is  to  be  opened  with  the  lancet,  the  incision  being 
made  transversely,  or  parallel  to  the  natural  folds  of  the  skin 
af  the  eyelids.  The  matter  is  generally  found  immediately 
mder  the  skin.  The  poultice  is  to  be  continued  till  the 
swelling  subside,  and  the  abscess  cease  discharging. 


SECTION  IIT. SRTSIPELATOUS  INFLAMMATION  OP  THE 

EYELIDS. 

In  erysipelas  of  the  face,  the  eyelids  are  always  much 
aff^rted,  especially  die  upper.  This  disease  may  also  arise 
in  the  lids,  and  be  confined  to  them. 

Ijodd  tympUmu.  The  lids  are  much  swollen,  so  that  the 
tj^  is  shut  up.  The  swelling  is  of  a  pale  red  colour,  but 
sometimes  of  a  bright  scarlet,  or  even  of  a  deep  and  livid  red. 
The  redness  disappears  on  pressure,  but  instantly  returns 
iriicfi  the  pressure  is  removed.  The  pain  is  in  general  not 
considerable,  nor  pulsative.  The  swelling  feels  hot,  and  the 
patient  complains  of  a  stinging  and  burning  sensation  in  the 
part.  A  serous  effusion  fi-equently  takes  place  on  the  inflamed 
smrfaoe,  the  cuticle  being  elevated  by  vesicles,  which  bursting, 
aUow  the  fluid  they  contain  to  escape,  luul  form  crusts. 
These  falling  ofi^  the  skin  is  generally  left  in  a  sound  state, 
the  swelling  has  by  this  time  subsided,  and  the  eyelids  have 
recovered  their  power  of  motion. 

In  more  severe  cases,  the  inflammation  runs  on  into  sup- 
puration and  sloughing  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  mem- 
orane.  In  such  cases,  the  redness  has  more  of  the  livid  hue, 
the  swelling  is  more  considerable,  and  soon  becomes  tense 
and  firm,  the  sensation  of  heat  and  pain  is  much  aggravated, 
and  is  attended  bv  throbbing.  At  first  the  cellular  texture 
contains  a  whey-like  serum.  Mr.  Lawrence  mentions  his 
having  seen  this  effusion  into  the  eyelids  almost  of  milkv 
whiteness.     It  gradually  becomes  yellow  and  purulent,  it  is 
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difiiised  through  the  swollen  cellular  membrane,  which  be« 
comes  so  disorganized  that  it  comes  away,  after  the  absceaa  k 
opened  or  gives  way,  in  shreds  soaked  with  matter.  •  This 
erysipelatous  abscess  differs  from  a  phl^;moDous  abaoeasi  in 
this  respect,that  it  is  not  bounded  by  a  sphere  of  adhessva 
inflammation,  but  extends  extremely  irregularly  in  diffsrenC 
directions,  producing  extensive  sloughings  of  the  cellulur 
membrane.  An  abscess  of  this  sort  communicates  a  pocuKar 
bo^y  impression  to  the  finger.  If  neglected,  suppuratKNt 
may  take  place  as  well  below  as  exterior  to  the  orbiculani 
palpebrarum,  and  even  destroy  the  ligamentous  layer  of.  4he 
eycJids.  At  length,  the  integuments  give  way  in  one  or  mora 
points,  a  small  quantity  of  matter  is  discharged,  and  shrads 
of  destroyed  cellular  membrane  may  be  extracted.  Xieft,  isi 
this  way,  to  run  its  course,  severe  erysipelas  leaves  the  lids  so 
altered,  and  their  several  textures  so  agglutinated  from  die 
loss  ol  the  connecting  cellular  membrane,  that  they  are.loi^ 
before  they  recover,  if  ever  they  recover,  Uieir  natural  pUanc)^ 
and  mobility. 

The  conjunctiva,  Meibomian  follicles,  and  excreting  lachp^ 
rymal  organs,  always  suffer  more  or  less  in  erysipelas  of  the 
eyelids.  A  mucous  secretion  accumulates,  during  the  nigh^ 
along  the  edges  of  the  lids,  and  in  the  nasal  angle  of  the  ey^' 
The  absorption  of  the  tears  is  impeded,  and  there  is  a  slight 
accumulation  of  mucus  in  the  lachiymal  sac  In  some  caaes, 
a  stillicidium  lachrymarum  remains  after  all  the  other  symp- 
toms have  disappeared.  In  severe  cases,  ending  in  difiuae 
suppuration,  the  matter  occasionally  penetrates  mto  ccniBOt 
with  the  lachrymal  sac,  which  is  already  distended  by  the 
presence  of  an  inordinate  quantity  of  mucus.  After  the 
int^uments  in  such  a  case  give  way,  the  appearance  of  th^ 
parts  is  apt  to  impose  upon  a  superficial  observer.  He 
probably  pronounces  the  case  to  be  a  fistula  lachrymalis,  and 
K>rthwith  opens  the  sac  It  may  happen,  however,  that  the 
purulent  matter  of  an  erysipelatous  abscess  actually  penetrates 
into  the  lachrymal  sac,  which  thus  comes  to  be  filled  with  pus 
received  firom  without,  in  the  production  of  which  its  lining 
membrane  has  had  no  share,  llie  latter  case,  which,'  for  the 
sake  of  distinction,  may  be  called  spurious  fistula  of  the  lacfa-- 
rymal  sac,  must  be  careftilly  distinguished  both  firom  the 
former,  in  which  the  sac  is  entire  though  distended  with 
mucus,  and  fi'om  those  diseases  hereafter  to  be  described^  in 
which  the  purulent  matter  which  fills  the  sac,  is  the  result  of 
inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  sac  itself.     The 
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saCy  and  the  lachrymal  canals,  may  suffer  so  much  by  being 
mTolved  in  the  eiysipelatous  abscess,  as  to  be  rendered  unfit 
•rer  afterwards  to  execute  their  functions. 

ComtiiMHmaJ  symptoms.  Erysipelas  of  the  eyelids  is  gene- 
rally preceded  by  rigors,  and  attended  by  considerable  febrile 
irritation.  The  tongue  is  loaded,  and  the  digestive  organs 
much  deranged. 

Causes.  As  this  disease  frequently  arises  suddenly,  without 
any  local  injury,  it  probably  owes  its  origin  to  some  peculiar 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  or  to  contagion.  It  is  certainly  much 
more  apt  to  attack  those  whose  stonuich  and  bowels  are  in' 
bad  order.  Local  causes,  as  slight  blows,  the  stings  of  wasps 
and  other  insects,  leech-bites,  exposure  of  the  eyes  suddenly 
to  cold  after  much  exposure  to  heat  or  after  long-continued 
weeing,  and  the  like,  frequently  operate  in  its  production. 

TreaimumL  An  emeto-cathartic  is  the  best  of  all  general 
remedies  in  erysipelas;  for  example,  one  or  two  grains  c^ 
tartras  antimonii,  with  an  ounce  or  two  of  sulphas  magnesia?, 
diaolved  in  two  pints  of  water,  and  a  teacupful  givt>n  every 
two  hours.  In  robust  subjects,  blood-letting  may  be  prac- 
tised with  good  effects ;  but  in  aged  or  debilitated  patients, 
this  remedy  is  not  to  be  ventured  on.  After  the  stomach  and 
bowels  have  been  freely  evacuated,  gentle  diaphoretics  are  to 
be  eiiq>loyed. 

A  preiudice  exists  among  the  vulgar  against  every  sort  of 
wet  iqjpucation  in  erysipelas;  but  1  have  witnessed  much 
advantage  from  the  use  oi  saturnine  lotions  in  this  complaint, 
and  have  never  seen  them  do  harm. 

In  severe  cases,  threatening  to  go  into  suppuration,  the 
by  incisions  ought  to  oe  adopte<l.    A  transverse  inci- 
through  the  skin  and   subcutaneous  substance  of  the 
lid,  if  emjdoyed  early,  may  prevent  suppuration  and 
doajgiiing ;  if  later,  it  will  afford  the  readiest  outlet  for  the 
and  disorganized  cellular  membrane.     A  warm  bread 
poultice  is  to  be  applied  afler  the  incision. 

If  a^unous  fistula  of  the  lachrvmal  sac  has  already  formed, 
it  is  to  be  washed  out  once  a  day  with  tepid  water,  mixed 
with  a  little  of  the  vinous  tincture  of  opium.  A  small  quan- 
tity of  lint  dipped  in  tlie  same  tincture  is  then  to  be  in- 
into  the  abscess,  but  not  pushed  so  deep  as  to 
the  lachrymal  sac  If  after  tlie  fistula  has  healed,  a 
of  the  sac  should  continue,,  it  will  require  to 
be  trasted  as   explained  under  that   head,   in  a  following 
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Mr.  Lawrence,  in  his  valuable  paper  on  the  nature  and 
treatment  of  erysipelas,  in  the  fourteenth  volume  c^  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  haa  related  two  ca^es  lA 
which  this  disease  attacked  the  eyelids.  These  I  shall  quote, 
as  they  serve  to  illustrate  both  the  progress  of  the  compuun^ 
and  the  mode  of  treatment  by  incisions. 

Case  1.  Mr.  R.,  a  medical  student,  about  24  years  of  age, 
had  a  violent  attack  of  erysipelas  of  the  face,  apparently  from 
exposure  to  cold  air,  after  being  in.  a  very  crowded  and  hot 
room.  The  redness  was  vivid,  with  considerable  tumefaction, 
particularly  of  the  eyelids  and  forehead.  There  was  great 
pain,  headach,  restlessness  at  night,  and  fever.  He  was  bled 
to  20  ounces.  The  blood  was  buffed.  He  was  freely  purged^ 
had  salines  with  antimony,  and  low  diet.  He  was  much 
relieved  by  the  loss  of  blood,  and  felt  his  head  so  much  better, 
that  he  wished  the  bleeding  repeated  the  same  evening,  but 
the  friend  who  attended  hun  would  not  comply  with 


desire.  On  the  next  and  following  days,  he  was  better;  the 
swelling  and  inflammation  were  nearly  gone.  The  symptom^ 
although  still  inflammatory,  did  not  absolutely  require  the 
repetition  of  venesection,  and  he  was  averse  to  it  from  a 
groundless  notion  that  his  constitution  could  not  bear  bleed- 
ing. He  ought,  however,  (says  Mr.  L.)  to  have  been  bled 
again.  He  took  on  the  second  day,  four  doses  of  calomel, 
each  containing  three  grains,  at  intervals  of  four  hours,  and 
then  a  draught  of  infusion  of  senna  with  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, which  operated  very  freely.  In  two.  more  days,  he 
indulged  himself  with  some  mutton  broth,  under  the  supposed 
necessity  of  supporting  his  strength  after  the  evacualicms  he 
had  imdergone,  and  mis  brought  on  a  relapse.  The  inflasK- 
madon  was  now  nearly  confined  to  the  right  ujqper  eyelid, 
which  was  much  swollen,  of  a  deep  red,  without  nuctuatioD, 
and  acutely  painfuL  He  was  freely  purged  with  calomel, 
followed  by  the  same  draught.  Next  day,  the  swelling  and 
pain  had  greatly  increased,  but  no  fluctuation  could  be  pec^ 
cei ved.  He  urgently  requested  that  the  part  should  be  open^ 
^  relieve  him  from  the  severe  suffering.  Mr.  L.  acconlinglT 
made  a  transverse  incision  through  the  skin  and  tumid  cet* 
lolar  substance,  extending  the  entire  breadth  of  the  lid. 
About  a  teaspoonfiil  of  white  and  almost  milky  fluid  escaped. 
The  cellular  substance  was  swollen,  condmsed,  and  had  a 
whitish  appearance.  This  incision  produced  complete  volier; 
the  swelling  lessened,  the  inflammation  stopped,  suppolration 
ensued,  and  some  disorganized  cellular  structure  was  aepiH 
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rsted.  A  large  alcemted  surface  was  thus  left,  which  healed 
rapidly,  without  leaving  any  trace  of  the  mischief  that  had 
occurred. 

Ca^e  2.  A  girl  of  the  town,  about  25,  robast,  and  of  full 
habit,  came  under  Mr.  L-'s  care  in  St.  Bartholomew's  hospital, 
in  the  summer  of  1825.  The  whole  face  was  affected  with 
erysipelas,  but  the  palpebrae  were  enormously  swollen,  deep- 
red,  and  ^ning.  There  was  high  inflammatory  fever,  with 
▼iolent  delirium  af  riight.  She  was  twice  larjgely  bled,  (the 
Mdod  having  the  most  inflammatory  character),  with  great 
relief  of  the  general  symptoms,  but  inthout  diminishing  the 
inflammation  and  pain  oi  the  eyelids.  On  the  second  day 
nRer  her  admission,  an  incision  was  made  along  the  whole 
breadth  of  each  eyelid,  and  through  the  entire  depth  of  the 
inflamed  and  swollen  cellular  structure,  which  had  begun  to 
Anigh,  and  contained  matter  diflnsed  through  its  cells^  Con- 
nderri>Ie  portions  of  cellular  membrane  were  subsequently 
detached^  and  there  was  some  sloughing  of  the  integuments, 
teavh^  a  large  ulcerated  and  ra^ed  surfiure  of  the  swollen 
Kds,  Irom  which  subsequent  deformity  might  have  been  appre- 
hended. The  parts  however,  granulateo,  and  healed  rapidly, 
and  9b  eomplietely,  that  not  a  vestige  of  the  extensive  mischief 
iremaifieci. 


SECTION  IV. — CARBUNCLE  OF  THE  EYELIDS. 

Thfa  circoiiMcribed,  ffangrenous  inflammation  of  theeellulaf 
manbrane  ia  occamonally  met  with  in  the  npper  eyelid.  Th« 
swdKng  is  of  a  dark  red,  or  purple  colour,  extvcflmety  hard, 
and  attended  by  severe  burning  pain.  Ve^cles  rise  on  its 
florfiMe,  occasioning  intolerable  itching.  Ichorous  matter  is 
diaehflrged,  and  the'  cellalar  membrane  and  skin  affected, 
beoome  black  and  sloughy,  and  at  length  fall  out.  The 
eaiaty  left  by  the  separation  of  the  slough  grannlates  and 
heabitp. 

CariNmcle  occurs  principally  in  old  picsons,  whose  consti- 
mckiai  have  suffered  from  irregularities  in*  diet. 

Opium  to  relieve  the  pain  ;  bark  and  wine^  to  support  ihe 
strmgth;  laxatives,  and  gentle  diaphoretics,  make  up  the 
gcMval  treatment. 

An  early  and  free  incision  into  the  tumour,  most  effectually 
rdieTOMhe  psin,  allows  the  matter  to  escape^  and  ftirthers  the 
jiepanttiflih  of  the  slough.      An  emoiUent  poultice  is  to  be 
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applied  after  the  incision  has  been  made^  and  continued  till 
the  cavity  left  by  the  slough  has  filled  up  by  granulatioD. 
The  sore  is  then  to  be  dressed  with  simple  cerate. 


SECTION  V. (EDEMA  OF  THE  EYELIDS. 

.  This  may  depend  either  on  local  or  on  general  causes. 
The  loose  cellular  membrane  of  the  eyelids,  being  destitute  of 
fat,  permits  them  readily,  and  to  a  great  extent,  to  become 
oedematous.  We  see  this,  sometimes  from  wounds  and  bruises 
of  the  lids,  from  erysipelas,  or  from  the  application  of  pres- 
sure to  the  lower  parts  of  the  face,  as  after  the  operation  for 
harelip.  In  other  cases,  oedema  of  the  lids  is  part  of  a  gene- 
ral dropsy ;  or  it  exists  without  any  other  part  of  the  Ixxfy 
being  dropsical,  in  adults  of  leucophlegmatic  constitution,  or 
in  strumous  children.  It  rarely  happens  that  this  affection 
occurs  spontaneously,  or  without  any  known  cause,  in  an 
individual  not  labouring  under  some  other  disease. 

The  eyelids  affected  with  cedema  are  swollen,  smooth,  pale, 
semitransparent,  and  soft ;  pelding  easily  to  the  pressure  of. 
the  finger,  and  in  some  cases  retaining  uie  mark  of  pressure 
for  a  time.     Their  motions  are  impeded,  and  the  eyes  cannot 
be  completely  opened. 

After  scarlatinous  ophthalmia,  and  after  the  too  frequent 
Qse  of  emollient  fomentations  and  poultices  during  different 
inflammatory  affections  of  the  eyes,  particularly  where  poultices 
are  allowed  to  become  cold,  and  to  lie  long  without  being 
dianged  or  removed,  we  not  unfrequently  find  the  lids,  espe- 
cially the  upper  lid,  to  have  become  puffy  and  Gedematoas.  • 

(Edema  ex  the  eyelids  succeeding  to  a  wound  or  brui^  to 
an  attack  of  erysipelas,  or  to  the  pressure  of  a  bandage  on  the 
lower  parts  of  the  face,  is  gradually  and  completely  removed 
as  the  cause  ceases  to  operate  whicn  had  proauced  it.  That 
"Which  appears  in  the  morning  in  persons  of  a  leucophlegmatic 
habit,  diminishes  during  the  course  of  the  day,  and  is  not  dan-- 
gerous.  That  which  arises  in  strumous  children,  or  in  adults, 
without  any  evident  cause,  continues  long,  or  comes  and  goes, 
at  uncertain  intervals  of  time. 

It  is  only  when  this  afiection  is  part  of  a  general  dropsy^ 
that  it  seems  at  all  influenced  by  diuretic  medicines.  In  other 
cases,  gentle  stimulants  externally,  and  tonics  internally,  may 
be  usea  with  advantage.  Bathing  the  lids  with  rose  water,  or 
with  lime-water,  sharpened  with  a  little  brandy,  will  be  found  ^ 
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ii^iiiL  Bags  of  dried  aromatic  herbs,  as  chamomile  flowerti 
8^^  or  rosemary,  with  a  little  powdered  camphor,  suspended 
from  the  brow,  so  as  to  cover  the  lids,  are  highly  recom- 
mended. The  ba^  should  be  made  of  old  linen,  quilted,  so 
as  to  keep  the  heros  equally  spread  out«  When  the  cedema 
is  periodic,  and  without  any  evident  cause,  a  blister  to  the 
nape  of  the  neck  will  be  found  advantageous.  In  strumous 
and  debilitated  subjects,  chalybeates,  and  the  preparations  of 
cinchona,  are  indicated. 


SECTION  VI. — EMPHYSEMA  OF  THE  EYELIDS. 

A  swelling  of  the  eyelids,  produced  by  the  presence  of  air 
in  their  cellular  membrane,  may  either  be  part  of  a  general 
emphysema,  arising  from  an  injury  of  the  organs  of  respira* 
tiao,  in  which  case  the  air,  escaping  from  the  lungs,  spreads 
through  the  whole  body,  and  accumulates  chiefly  where  the 
cellular  substance  is  loose ;  or  it  may  be  the  consequence  of  a 
fractured  frontal  bone,  the  air  passing  through  die  frontal 
stmis,  and  through  the  fracture,  into  the  eyelids. 

The  following  is  an  instance  of  the  latter  variety  of  emphy* 
aema  of  the  eyelids.  A  lad,  of  16  years  of  age,  as  he  was 
going  along  the  street,  with  a  load,  ran  inadvertently  against 
m  person  passing  in  the  opposite  direction ;  a  scuffle  ensued, 
in  which  he  received  a  severe  blow  immediately  over  the  right 
frontal  sinus.  About  an  hour  after,  having  occasion  to  blow 
his  nose,  the  eyelids  and  parts  adjacent  became  immediately 
inflated,  so  as  completely  to  close  the  eye;  and  he  felt  the 
air  mah,  be  said,  into  those  parts.  On  being  admitted  into 
Guy's  Ho^ital,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Morgan,  the  eyelids 
were  madi  distended,  and  so  closely  approximated,  that  they 
oocdd  not  be  separated  by  any  voluntary  effort  of  the  patient ; 
the  eyebrow  was  also  puffed  up,  and  the  cellular  membrane 
between  the  ear  and  the  orbit  was  in  the  same  state  of  emphy- 
senuu  The  parts  were  not  at  all  painful  on  pressure ;  they 
yielded  a  crackling  sensation  to  the  touch,  and  were  free 
hmn  discoloration.  The  supposed  seat  of  the  fracture  was  at 
a  small  distance  above  the  superciliary  ridge,  where  a  slight 
depresraon,  but  no  crepitus,  could  be  felt  The  globe  of  the 
e^  was  perfectly  natural.  The  treatment  adopted  was  very 
swnple.  Two  small  incisions  were  made  through  the  int^^ 
meats,  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  behind  the  external  ^^le 
of  the  fixmtal  bone,  which  allowed  the  air  to  escape.     Tne 


.^welling  $|ibi^4^'in  24  hours,  lefiving  iipb  -eye  ^nd  surronnd^c 
ingsoft  parjts  ix^  a  perfectly  healthy  <x>p£tioxi.* 

The  same  plan  of  incision  through  the  integumentB  if 
adopted  whe»n  the  eyelids  are  greatly  distended,  in  cas^s  of 
universal  (emphysema.  It  is  merielyi  of  course,  a  paUiativs 
remedy ;  the  complete  rjemoVal  of  the'  dise^tse  depa]4i|>g  on 
the  hi^aling  up  of  the  injured  parf  of  the  lungs,  or  windpipe. 
Igvep  in  cases  of  ^aatured  frontal  l;K>ne,  the  evBcuaticm  of  it^e 
^flfiised  air  is  merely  palliative;  and  till  the  consolidation  of 
the  bone,  the  emphysema  will  be  liable  to  return. 


SECTION  VII. — INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  EDGES  OF  THE  EYELIDS, 

OR  OPHTHALMIA  TAR8L 

The  edges  of  the  eyelids  and  roots  of  the  eyelashes  are 
subject  to  a  peculiar  inflan^niation,  of  a  very  tedious  charao* 
ter.  It  ^  this  disease  which  produces  bleared  eyeSf  and  9Q 
often  destroys  entirely  the  eyelashes.  If  long  n^le^:jbed9  it 
becpisqies  ii^veterate,  and  almost  incurable. 

The  seat  of  this  ^eaae  appears  to  be  the  Meibomianfi3llic)es» 
their  apertures  running  along  tl;Le  edge  of  the  Ud,  the  neigb- 
bpurifig  portion  of  conjunctiva,  and  uie  glands  at  the  roa^  of 
theipilia* 

The  disease  has  received  vi^rious  names,  and  different  view^ 
navie  beien  entertained  of  its  nature.  As  itchiness  i^  one  gf 
its  symptoms,  it  has  been  called  scabies  palpebrarum,  and 
pson^hthalmia ;  and  some  have  even  suppojsed,  that  in  certain 
cases^  at  least,  it  consists  in  an  eruption  of  itch,  caused  either 
l^y  inoculation  or  by  repercu^on.  Comparing  jt  to  erup- 
tions of  ^e  hairy  scalp,  it  has  been  called  by  some,  tinea  cili- 
orum;  while  others  nave  regarded  it  as  herpetic  or  porri- 
ginous.  Mr.  Lawrence  denies  that  this  complaint  ever  par- 
takes of  t)ie  nature  of  psora.  ^'  I  am  in  the  nabit,"  says  hct 
^^  of  seei|ig  numerous  cases  of  itch  in  its  most  aggravated  fon% 
but  I  have  not  seen  inflammation  ei^ier  of  the  eye  pr  lids  in 
these  instances,  neither  during  nor  subsequent  to  the  itchy 
eruption.  Where  the  bo^y  has  been  covered  with  itch  to  th^ 
greatest  degree,  I  never  saw  any  kind  of  ophthalmic  disease 
attributable  to  this  specific  cause ;  indeed,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  head  and  face  are  peculiarly  exempt  from  this  loath- 
some ^isofder,  and  that  they  very  rarely  suffer,  even  when  all 

*  Lancet,  Vol.  x.  p.  81.  London,  1826. 
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tlw  r«sC  of  the  body  k  thkkiy  beset  with  vesidet  and  pustiiW 
of  scabies.  Nor  has  the  rapid  cure  of  the  itch  by  suitable  treat- 
ment, in  instances  of  ifs  most  extensiTe  fyreTalence,  had  any 
injurious  effect,  within  my  experienee.  I  have  neither  seen 
ophtfaafaniay  nor  other  affections  of  the  cn'gan,  firom  the  retro- 
pul^oo  of  scabies.''* 

IjKtd  wfmfitamM,  The  most  striking  symptom  of  this  duh> 
ease,  is  the  gluing  together  of  the  edges  of  the  eyelids  in  the 
morning  by  means  of  a  s^utinous  and  superabundant  secretioii 
from  the  Meibomian  fcJlicles  and  neighbouring  portion  of  the 
conjunctiva.  This  gummy  matter,  incrusting  during  sleep, 
binds  the  eyelashes  together,  so  that  the  patient  is  obliged 
either  to  soften  it  before  opening  his  eyes  in  the  morning, 
or  to  use  considerable,  and  even  painful  effort,  for  their  sepa- 
ration. This  is  not  accomplished  without  tearing  out  some  of 
the  eyelashes,  which  is  followed  by  little  abscesses  and  ulcers 
at  their  roots.  Frequently  removed  in  this  way,  and  their 
bulbs  injured  or  destroyed,  they  are  apt  to  cease  from  being 
reproduced,  or  to  become  feeble  and  dwarfish. 

In  this  disease,  the  Meibomian  secretion,  which  is  natur- 
ally Uand,  and  very  small  in  quantity,  serving  merely  to  smear 
the  edges  of  the  eyelids,  so  as  to  conduct  the  mucus  <^  the 
oonjunctiTa  and  the  tears  towards  the  puncta  lacshrymalia, 
becomes  profuse,  and  is  changed  into  a  puriform  matter.  This 
matter  <h  itself  causes  constant  irritation,  and  frequent  itchi- 
aeas  of  the  eye  and  eyelids,  and  adhering  to  the  eyelashes, 
prevents  the  little  ulcers  fixnn  healing  vmich  arise  at  theit 
toots.  The  tears,  excited  by  the  irritaticHi,  are  dischaiged 
■lore  frequently  than  natural,  and  being  no  longer  conducted 
along  the  edges  of  the  lids  towards  the  puncta  lachrymaliaf 
as  they  are  in  health,  but  dropping  over  upon  the  cheek, 
diafe  and  excoriate  the  integuments.  The  consequence  is, 
that  we  frequently  find  this  disease  attended  With  much  swell- 
ing and  redness  of  the  eyelids,  and  the  skin  of  the  cheeks 
iimanied,  ulcerated,  in  covered  with  scabs.  Not  unfrequently^ 
the  conjunctiva  lining  the  lids  is  inflamed ;  one  or  more  of 
the  Meibomian  follicles  greatly  distended,  so  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  hordeolum ;  or  the  whole  substance  of  tlie  eyelids 
muc^  thickened,  hard,  and  callous. 

The  local  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  edges  of  the 
eyelids,  vary  considerably  in  different  instances ;  they  vary  in 

*  Lectures  ki  the  Lancet,  VoL  x.  p.  SSie.  London,  1896. 
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severity^  in  obstinacy,  in  the  appearances  of  the  matter  cba- 
ebarged,  and  even  in  the  seat  of  uie  principal  morbid  chansee^- 
for  in  some  the  Meibomian  follicles,  in  otliers  the  cilianr 
glands,  or  bulbs  of  the  eyelashes,  are  the  parts  chiefly  a£bctecL 

There  are  two  events  which  are  apt  to  take  place,  when 
this  disease  has  continued  long,  and  been  neglected.  The 
one  is  a  partial  or  total  obliteration  of  the  Meibomian  apev-> 
tures,  along  the  inner  margin  of  one  or  both  eyelids.  In* 
this  case,  which  may  be  regarded  as  incurable,  the  edge  of 
the  affected  lid  becomes  rounded  off,  instead  of  being  angulair^ 
and  generally  the  eyelashes  are  almost  altogether  wanting; 
The  other  event  is  eversion  of  the  lower  lid,  from  the  oon- 
tracted  state  of  the  skin,  consequent  to  the  healing  up  of  die 
excoriated  cheek.  Not  unfrequently  these  two  sequelae  go 
together. 

Trichiasis,  or  inversion  of  the  eyelashes,  distichiasis,  or 
misplaced  eyelashes,  and  even  inversion  of  the  lids,  must  also 
be  enumerated  among  the  effects  of  long  continued  ophthat 
mia  tarsi.  Those  who,  being  affected  with  this  disease,  get 
into  the  habit  of  opening  their  eyes  but  very  partially,  or  in 
whom  the  edges  of  the  lias  have  suffered  from  repeated  ulcer* 
ations,  are  most  subject  to  inversion.  i 

ConsiUutioneU  symptoms.  Inflammation  of  the  edges  of  the 
eyelids  is  much  more  frequent  in  children  than  in  adults.  In. 
almost  every  case,  the  patient  presents  undoubted  marks  of  • 
strumous  constitution ;  the  functions  of  the  skin,  and  pf  the 
digestive  organs  are  disordered,  and  the  general  health 
impaired.  Not  unfrequently  we  find  this  disease  associated 
witn  strumous  conjunctivitis,  enlarged  lymphatic  fflandi^ 
swollen  upper  lip,  sore  ears,  scalled  head,  tumid  abaome% 
paleness  and  looseness  of  the  skin,  restlessness  during  die 
night,  and  morning  perspirations. 

CauseSm  Ophthalmia  tarsi  is  rarely  a  primary  disease.  It 
much  more  frequently  takes  its  origin  from  measles,  small«poXy 
scarlatina,  catarrhal  ophthalmia,  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  stru- 
mous ophthalmia,  or  porrigo.  In  all  these  diseases,  the  Met* 
bomian  follicles  are  apt  to  become  affected  with  inflammadoOy 
and  while  the  other  symptoms  which  attend  them  subside,  or 
totally  disappear,  the  ophthalmia  tarsi  is  exceedingly  apt  to 
remain.  When  this  disease  appears  to  be  primary,  cold, 
impure  air,  smoke,  and  filthiness,  operating  directly  on  the 
eyelids,  are  among  the  most  frequent  exciting  causes;  iii4iile 
the  strumous  constitution  affords  its  aid  in  perpetuatii^  the 
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ijilainty  CM*  at  leant  in  faTouring  relap«c8.  In  adults,  we 
Anqoentfy  find  the  habitual  use  c(  wine  and  spirits  to  keep 
np  this  affeetion  of  the  eyelids. 

•  IVeatmemL  The  treatment  of  this  disease  consists,  Ist, 
Ib  aocfa  remedies  as  are  likely  to  abate  the  inflammation,  upon 
viitch  die  whole  train  of  symptoms  depends,  to  sooth  the  pain 
and  itching,  and  prevent  the  bad  enects  of  the  gluing  to- 
gether of  uie  lids :  2dly,  In  the  use  of  stimulants,  with  the 
view  either  of  deadening  the  excoriated  and  ulcerated  parts, 
or  of  strengthening  the  debilitated  eyelids :  and,  Sdly,  In  con- 
stitutional remedies. 

h  The  first  direction  to  be  given  to  the  patient,  or  to  his 
attendant,  is  never  to  attempt  to  open  the  eyes  in  the  morn- 
ings till  the  gluey  matter  is  completely  softened,  so  that  the 
eyelids  may  separate  without  pain,  and  without  injuring  the 
eyelashes.  For  this  purpose,  a  teaspooniul  of  milk,  with  a  bit 
ii  treA  butter  melted  in  it,  may  be  employed  for  smearing 
the  lids,  rubbing  it  with  the  finger  gently  along  the  aggluti- 
nated eyelashes.  A  piece  of  soft  sponge,  wrung  out  of  hot 
water^  is  then  to  be  held  upon  the  eyelids  for  some  minutes ; 
tfter  which  the  patient  will  find  the  eyelids  yield  without 
pain,  to  the  least  effort  he  makes  to  open  them.  With 
the  finger  nail,  the  whole  of  the  gummy  matter  is  immedi- 
ately to  be  removed ;  and  sliould  it  happen,  that  during  the 
iaff  or  towards  evening,  there  is  any  reappearance  of  it,  the 
wame  plan  must  be  adopted  for  its  entire  removal.  This  is 
abtohiCely  necessary,  because  as  long  as  the  gummy  matter  is 
a&Mred  ko  remain,  no  application  of  eye-water  or  salve  can 
be  of  any  uae,  as  it  never  gets  into  contact  with  the  seat  of 
the  coanplainL 

S.  The  first  indication  is  further  to  be  promoted  by  the 
use  of  a  warm  decoction  of  chamomile  flowers  as  a  fomenta- 
tion, after  the  lids  have  been  thus  completely  freed  from  their 
aKnrWd  secretion. 

Bm  Scarification  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva,  the  applica- 
tion of  leeches  to  the  external  surface  of  the  lids,  and  to  the 
ncidbfaoiuring  skin,  blisters  behind  the  ears,  and  to  the  nape 
of  ue  neck,  and  laxatives,  are  also  to  be  occasionally  employed, 
far  tile  purpose  of  subduing  the  inflammation. 

■  4w  Cataplasms  of  bread  and  water,  enclosed  in  a  small  linen 
ha|^  and  hid  over  the  eyelids,  during  the  night,  are-  often 
nsefiil  in  aggravated  cases. 

iu  A  caustic  issue  in  the  neck,  or  arm,  is  often  attended 
with  benefit.      Indeed,  it  rarely  happens  that  much  good 
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can  be  effected  without  this  remedy,  in  those  cases  in  whkii 
the  lids,  from  long  neglect,  have  become  gready  diidcened 
and  callous,  a  state  which  is  sometimes  termed  ^losis. 

6.  Next  in  importance  to  the  careftd  removal  of  the  Inor- 
bid  secretion,  and  the  use  of  hot  fomentations  in  the  morning, 
is  the  application  of  a  stimulating  salve  to  the  edges  of  ihe 
eyelids  at  bedtime.  The  salves  which  have  been  found  mort 
useful,  are  die  red  precipitate,  and  the  mild  nitrate  of  mercury; 
The  latter  is  prepared  according  to  the  formula  in  the  Phar- 
maoopceia,  but  is  usually  still  farther  reduced  in  strei^tfa« 
The  former  consists  of  12  grains  of  red  precipitate,  ear^lly 
levigated  into  an  impalpd[>le  orange  powder,  and  mixed 
with  1  ounce  of  fresh  butter,  or  ci  soft  cerate*  About 
the  bulk  of  a  hemp  seed,  of  one  or  other  of  these  salves, 
is  to  be  melted  on  the  end  of  the  finger,  and  rubbed  idto 
the  roots  of  the  eyelashes,  and  along  the  Meibomian  itper- 
tures,  every  night,  or  every  second  night,  according  to 
the  severity  of  tne  symptoms,  and  the  effects  produced*  If 
much  irritation  follows  the  application  of  the  salve,  on<9S 
every  second  night  will  be  sumciendy  often,  a  litde  shnple 
cerate,  soflened  oy  an  addidon  of  axunge,  being  used  on  liie 
alternate  nights.  In  some  cases  we  are  obliged  to  reduce  the 
strength  of  the  red  precipitate  salve,  while  in  other  instances, 
20  grains  to  the  ounce  wdl  be  borne  with  advantage* 

Salves  are  often  employed  for  the  cure  of  ophthalmia  tarsi, 
without  almost  any  effect,  from  these  two  necessary  particu- 
lars not  being  known  or  attended  to,  namely,  that  tne  sahw 
is  not  to  be  smeared  over  the  diseased  crust,  but  applied  only 
after  the  lids  are  freed  of  every  particle  of  the  morbid  secre* 
tion,  and  that  it  is  not  to  be  pencilled  softly  on,  but  pressedy 
by  repeated  friction,  into  the  diseased  roots  of  the  eyelashes, 
and  into  the  mouths  of  the  Meibomian  follicles.  Unless  it 
smarts  considerably,  it,  in  general,  does  little  good. 

Other  salves  besides  those  above  mentioned,  are  sometimes 
employed  for  the  cure  of  this  disease ;  especially  Janin's, 
which  consists  of  30  grains  of  the  white  precipitate  of  met^ 
cury  to  an  ounce  of  unctuous  substance.  In  old  people,  and 
in  those  incurable  cases  in  which  the  Meibomian  apertures 
are  obliterated,  this  salve  answers  better,  perhaps,  than  any 
other.  The  ointment  of  oxide  of  zinc,  that  of  carbonate  ot 
lead,  and  various  others,  have  also  been  used.  In  porrijo^- 
nous  cases,  a  mixture  of  sulphur  with  the  mild  nitrate  of 
mercury  ointment,  will  be  found  very  effectual. 

Not  unfrequenUy  we  meet  with  slight,  but  very  irritable 
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of  ophthalmia  tarsi,  io  whieh  not  ef<en  the  mildest  salve 
caB  be  borne.  Fomentations,  with  poppy  decoction,  or  singly 
with  warm  water,  afford  roost  relieif  in  such  cases. 

7.  During  the  course  of  the  day,  it  is  proper  to  bathe  the 
cgrelids  careiully  with  a  solution  of  from  one  to  two  grains  of 
oorrosive  sublimate  in  eight  ounces  of  distilled  water.  This 
foUvrium  is  to  be  used  tepid ;  and  after  the  outside  and  edges 
cf  tLe  lids  are  well  soakea  with  it,  by  means  of  a  bit  of  linen, 
it  flwy  be  allowed  to  run  in  upon  the  eye,  so  as  to  get  into 
oontaci  with  the  inner  sur&oe  ot  the  lids,  which  in  this  disease 
is  always  more  or  less  inflamed. 

Other  coUyna  may  also  be  employed,  as  weak  brandy  and 
wiUar^  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  sine,  or  of  subborate  of  soda. 

8.  Should  little  ulcers  be  present  along  the  edges  of  the 
lidSf  they  are  to  be  touched  with  the  lunar  caustic  solution, 
or  with  the  solid  nitras  argenti. 

When  the  lids  are  greatly  thickened  and  indurated,  their 
edges  much  incrusted,  and  the  roots  of  the  eyelashes  ulcere 
atedf  it  has  been  recommended  to  extract  all  the  eyelashes, 
and  then  touch  the  whole  diseased  surface  lightly  with  a 
pcocil  of  lunar  caustic  Tliis  has  a  great  effect  in  liealing 
the  uloen,  and  diminishingthe  swelling.  In  a  few  days  the 
CMStip  nmy  be  repeated.  Three  or  four  repetitions  are  gene- 
rally snflident.  Mr.  Lawrence,  who  recommends  this  prac- 
tice atates,  that  there  is  another  inducement  to  extract  the 
cilia.  Those  which  fidl  out  by  ulceration  are  never  replaced, 
because  the  bulb  which  secretes  the  hair  is  destroyed,  but 
when  they  are  plucked  out,  thev  are  afterwards  restored. 

9*  Aa  the  obstinacy  of  c^thalmia  tand  almost  invariably 
JbpeiMfa  on  a  £iultvjxmstitution,  tonics  and  alteratives  are 
slwsijm  necesKuy.  The  tonics  chiefly  to  be  depended  on  are 
the  aiilpbate  of  quina,  other  preparations  of  bark,  the  mineral 
adds,  tne  carbonas  ferri  prsecipitatus,  and  chalybeates  in  gene- 
laL  Hiese  are  to  be  given  in  appropriate  doses,  and  con- 
tiiMied  fi>r  a  length  of  time.  The  principal  alterative  employed 
in  tlie  cure  c^  this  disease,  is  mercury,  and  perhaps  the  form, 
which  cm  the  whole  is  the  best,  is  Plummer's  pill.  Whether 
altermtives  or  Umics  are  employed,  a  dose  of  laxative  medi*- 
cine,  as  sulphate  of  magnesia,  infusion  of  senna,  or  powdered 
ihubiarb  and  JAlap,  ought  to  be  occasionally  interposed. 

10.  The  regulation  of  the  patient^s  diet  is  essential  for  the 
cure  of  this  disease.  Care  is  to  be  taken  lest  the  stomach  be 
overloaded  at  bedtime,  or  disturbed  by  indigestible  or  impro* 
per  food  during  the  day ;  for  if  this  be  permitted,  the  morbid 
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secretion  becomes  more  anions,  aiid  a  greater  d^ree  of  irri- 
tation and  inflammation  is  induced. 

11.  The  warm  bath,  with  sea-water,  if  it  can  be  had,  is  an 
excellent  remedy  in  this  disease. 

12.  Pure  air,  and  regular  exercise,  are  to  be  recommended. 

13.  The  clothing  of  those  affected  with  this  disease,  ought 
to  be  particularly  attended  to.  A  delicate  child  is  easily 
chilled.  The  slan,  stomach,  liver,  and  bowels,  are  thereby 
disordered ;  and  an  attack  of  this  disease,  or  of  strumous  con* 
junctivitis,  is  a  frequent  concomitant  These  diseases  are 
always  difficult  of  cure  when  the  weather  is  damp  and  cold. 

14.  Sleep  at  early  hours  is  of  great  consequence.  Hardly 
any  thing  tends  more  to  confirm  this  affection  of  the  lids» 
than  sitting  up  late  at  night 

Prognosis,  So  obstinate  is  ophthalmia  tarsi  in  many  instanceSf 
that  we  are  frequently  asked,  if  it  will  ever  be  cured.  The 
answer  depends  on  the  state  of  the  Meibomian  apertures,  and 
on  the  perseverance  of  the  patient,  or  his  friends,  in  the  means 
of  cure.  If,  from  neglect,  the  mouthsof  the  Meibomian  foUicleSi 
in  number  about  30  on  the  edge  of  each  eyelid,  are  partially,  or 
totally  obliterated,  so  that  the  skin  covering  them  is  smooth 
and  shining,  and  nothing  can  be  pressed  out  from  them,  the 
case  is  incurable.  The  patient,  for  life,  must  pay  attention 
that  the  lids  do  not  get  worse.  He  must  use  Janin's  or 
some  other  salve,  every  night ;  and  follow  the  general  direo* 
tions  regarding  diet,  clothing,  and  exposure,  already  laid 
down.  If  the  Meibomian  apertures  are  patent,  however 
much  inflamed  and  disfigured  the  eyelids  are  by  the  diseAse^ 
the  case  is  perfectly  curable  by  perseverance ;  but  even  after 
the  symptoms  appear  completely  gone,  the  remedies  will 
require  to  be  continued  for  months  at  least  The  approach' 
of  puberty  exercises  its  influence  over  this,  as  over  odier 
strumous  diseases. 

SequebB,  As  important  effects  of  ophthalmia  tarsi,  may  be  men^ 
tioned,  tylosis,  or  chronic  thickening  of  the  whole  substance 
<^  the  lid;  lippitudo,  excoriation  of  the  edges  of  the  lids^ 
or  bleared-eyes ;  obliteration  of  the  Meibomian  foUicleS)  the 
cause  of  incurable  lippitudo ;  madarosis,  loss  of  the  eyelashes ; 
ectropium,  from  the  contracted  state  of  the  skin,  consequent 
to  the  healing  up  of  the  excoriated  lids ;  trichiasis,  or  inver- 
sion of  the  eyelashes;  distichiasis,  or  misplaced  eyelashes; 
entropium,  from  repeated  ulcerations  of  the  edges  of  the  lids, 
and  contraction  of  die  cartilwes.  Several  of  these  sequelse  I 
shall  take  up  separately.     The  disease  described  by  CeLsus 
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under  die  name  ot'  lippitudo,  appears  to  iiave  been  caUrrhal 
conjunctivitis. 


SBCTION  VIII. HORDEOLUM  AND  GRANDO. 

A  hordeolum,  or  stye,  is  nothing  more  than  a  little  boiU 
about  the  size  of  a  barley-corn,  projecting  from  the  edge  of 
the  eyelid. 

Sj^mpiaans.  The  swelling  is  of  a  dark  red  colour,  very  hard, 
attended  at  first  by  itching,  and  afterwards  by  a  great  degree 
of  pain  in  proportion  to  its  small  size«  llie  tension  and 
fiqnisite  sensibility  of  the  skin  which  covers  the  edge  of  the 
eyelids,  serve  to  explain  the  vehemence  of  the  pain.  The 
inflammation  spreads,  in  some  degree,  to  the  conjunctiva,  and 
Ae  motions  of  the  lids  are  impeded.  In  delicate  irritable 
aobjects,  fiever  and  restlessness  are  excited.  The  swelling 
flqppurates  slowly,  and  at  last  points  and  bursts.  After  dis- 
cbMnng  a  small  quantity  of  curdy  pus,  and  disorganized 
cnUniar  membrane,  it  subsides  and  disappears.  If  it  heals  up 
with  any  of  the  matter  remaining  witlmi  it,  the  disease  is  apt 
ti^  return,  or  to  degenerate  into  a  hard  white  tumour,  called 
grando,  firom  its  resemblance  to  a  hailstone,  which  having 
once  fiormed,  shows  no>  disposition  to  undergo  any  farther  • 
AttDgt.  Grando  also  results  occasionally  from  an  indurated 
hordeolum  which  has  not  advanced  to  suppuration. 

Comma,  Hordeolum  is  most  frequent  in  strumous  subjects. 
li  firequently  depends  on  late  hours,  the  use  of  spirituous 
liquors,  and  disordered  bowels. 

TreaimmaiL  In  the  incipient  stage,  cold  applications  are  to  • 
he  oaed,  as  vinegar  and  water,  solution  of  aoetas  plumbi,  or 
mk  iced  poultice.  If  suppuration  appears  to  be  advancing,  • 
a  warm  bread  and  water  poultice,  enclosed  in  a  little  bag  of 
limaa,  or  a  roasted  apple  poultice,  is  to  be  applied.  If  slow 
of  bnntiDg,  the  abscess  may  be  opened  with  the  point  of  a 
lanoet.  The  pus  and  destroyed  cellular  membrane  are  to  be 
out,  and  the  poultice  continued.  It  sometimes  hap- 
that  the  sloughy  cellular  membrane  is  slow  of  coming 
ly,  in  which  case  the  cavity  may  be  touched  with  a  sharp 
pencil  of  luniur  caustic,  or  with  a  probe  dipped  in  sulphuric 
add,  ebzr  which  the  cavity  soon  closes. 

In  the  oommencement  of  hordeolum,  an  emetic,  followed 
neat  day  by  a  purge,  will  be  found  useful. 
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In  those  who  ate  liable  to  frequent  attacks  of  hordieoluin, 
we  must  recommend  temperance,  and  early  going  to  bed. 

Grando  is  commonly  single ;  in  other  cases,  there  are  seve- 
ral tumours  of  this  sort  even  on  the  same  eyelid.  Attempts 
to  discuss  them  by  promoting  absorption,  are  generally  fruit- 
less ;  but  occasionally  by  friction,  or  by  the  application  of 
stimulating  salves,  they  are  induced  to  suppurate.  The  best 
plan  of  treatment,  is  to  lay  the  grando  open  with  the  lancet, 
press  out  its  contents,  and  touch  the  interior  of  the  cyst  with 
the  pencil  of  lunar  caustic. 


SECTION  IX. — PHLYCTENULA  AND  MILIUM. 

Semitransparent  vesicles,  or  phlyctenulse,  filled  with  w^Uity 
fluid,  are  frequently  observed  on  the  edges  of  the  eydid^ 
especially  at  the  inner  canthus,  sometimes  single,  often  in ' 
groups,  vaiying  in  size  from  that  of  a  mustard  seed,  to  that 
of  a  pea.  They  are  to  be  laid  hold  of  with  a  pair  of  hooked 
forceps,  and  snipped  off  with  the  scissors. 

Small  white  tumours,  like  millet  seeds,  containing  a  suet- 
like substance,  are  oflen  observed  between  the  MeilxMnian 
apertures  and  the  cilia;  They  are  to  be  opened  with  the  point 
OT  «  lancet,  and  their  contents  pressed  out. 


SECTION  X.— WARTS  ON  THE  EYELIDS. 

Warts  are  not  uncommon  on  the  external  surface  of  the 
eyelids,  and  sometimes  grow  from  their  edges.  Tliey  are  to 
be  removed  by  lioature,  or  the  application  of  caustic,  accord** 
ing  to  the  breadth  of  their  attachment  I  have  known  the 
removal  of  a  wart  on  one  of  the- lids  blamed  for  bringing  on 
a  warty  or  fungous  state  of  the  conjunctiva. 


SBcrroN  xr. — encysted  tumours  of  the  eyelids,  and 

EYEBROW. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  encysted  tumours  of  the  eyelids, 
which  we  meet  with  not  unfrequently. 

L  TThe  furst,  which  is  an  extremely  common  rligosMBAj  con- 
tains a  gelatinous  matter,  and  is  often  spdcen  of  by  the  nane 
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of  chalazioii,  altliuugh  tliis  word  is  merely  the  Greek  term  for 
grando.  This  gelatimms  encysted  tumour  bears  considerable 
resemblance  to  a  hordeolum,  only  it  is  not  situated  on  the 
e^;e  of  the  lid,  but  generally  at  some  considerable  distance 
fiom  it.  The  slun  covering  Uie  tumour  is  red  and  elevated ; 
the  tumour  is  at  first  perfecdy  moveable,  but  after  a  time 
becomes  more  fixed  to  the  cartilage  of  the  lid ;  oq  everting 
the  lid,  we  find  its  inner  sur£Mx  inflamed,  and  often  depresse(£* 
even  in  the  early  stage ;  and  after  the  disease  has  continued 
for  a  considerable  time,  we  find  a  small  ftmgus-like  projec- 
tion through  the  cartilage,  and  through  the  conjunctiva  lining 
die  lid,  corresponding  to  the  point  which  previously  had  been 
depressed. 

This  sort  of  tumour  is  met  with  most  frequendy  id  the 
upper  lid»  sometimes  in  the  lower,  or  in  both  at  the  same  time. 
Ib  wome  cases  more  than  one  such  tumour  are  situated  in  the 
same  lid* 

.  The  digestive  organs  of  those  who  are  troubled  with  this 
^^pgy^  are  almost  uniformly  out  of  order ;  the  stomach  acid 
and  flattdent ;  the  bowels  slow,  and  the  stools  morbicL  In 
incipient  cases,  the  farther  progress  of  the  tumour  may  cften 
be  checked  by  alterative  doses  of  blue  pill,  laxatives,  and 
tonics,  especially  steel  and  liark.  Under  this  treatment,  I  have 
seen  many  such  tumours  disperse  entirely.  Friction  over  the 
tumour  with  camphorated  mercurial  ointment  is  also  useftil. 

When  the  tumour  still  continues,  or  advances,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  remove  it  by  operation.  Scarpa  strongly  recommends 
this  to  be  done  on  the  inside  of  the  lid.  1  was  in  the  way  of 
somrpating  such  tumours  by  an  incision  through  the  int^^- 
ments,  and  orbicularis  palpebrarum;  but  I  have  (or  some 
time  satisfied  mvself  with  a  simpler,  but  not  less  effectual 
iBode  of  cure.  I  evert  the  affected  lid,  puncture  the  tumour 
fireelj  with  the  lancet  pushed  through  the  cartilage,  and  press 
oat  oie  geladnous  contents.  For  some  days  the  cyst  contmues 
to  keep  up  an  appearance  as  if  the  tumour  were  still  present, 
although  lessened  in  size ;  but  gradually  the  swelling,  red*- 
sess,  and  other  signs  of  die  disease,  go  off  endrely. 

2.  The  other  sort  of  tumour  of  the  eyelids  is  Heatomaioui. 
It  is  more  distincdy  circumscribed  than  the  former,  and  the 
integuments  covering  it,  instead  of  being  red,  are  whiter  than 
naturaL  It  is  firmer  to  the  touch,  not  at  all  painful,  and 
does  not  appear  to  be  connected  with  any  disordered  state  of 
the  digestive  organs.  If  dependant  on  any  constitutional 
caine,.st^atoinatoiis  tumours  of  the  eyelids  are  of  strumous 
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origin.  I  have  seen  a  crop  of  them  dimppear  from  the  eye* 
lids  of  a  strumous  diild)  during  the  use  of  the  sulphate  of 
quina.  In  general,  however,  we  are  obliged  to  extirpate  suck 
tumours,  by  a  tninsverse  incision  through  the  integumeats^ 
They  appear  to  lie  exterior  to  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum^ 
sathat  in  several  instances,  after  dividing  the  skin,  I  have  been 
able,  by  pressure,  to  bring  away  the  tumour  enclosed  in  its 
cyst,  without  any  fiu*ther  dissection. 

.  In.  extirpating  a  sarcomatous,  or  any  other  tumour  from 
the  eyelids,  care  must  be  taken,  lest  the  cyst,  being  adherent 
to .  the  cartilage,  we  remove  part  of  the  latter,  or  in  any  way 
materially  injure  it.  Leaving  the  adherent  part  of  the  oyat 
behind  is  to  be  preferred  to  injuring  the  cartilage.  .  •   * 

The  eyebrow,  and  especially  its  temporal  extremity,  is  a 
fieequent  seat  of  encysted  tumours.  These  are  genenaUy 
mdicerous,  or  steatomatous.  A  firm  scirrhus-like  tumooi^ 
which  is  very  i^t  to  return,  unless  completely  extirpated^ !» 
aho  met  widi  under  the  integuments  of  the  eyebrow.  All 
these  tumours  are  to  be  removed  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
the  edges .  of  the  wound  brought  together  by  stitches  and 
plaster. 


.•i 


SECTION  XII.— CAIXOSITY  OF  THE  EYEUD8. 

Tylosis  is  a  kind  of  callosity,  arising,  as  has  been  alreac^, 
explained,  from  neglected  ophthalmia  tarsi. 

There  are  two  other  varieties,  however,  of  thickening  and 
induration  of  the  eyelids,  which  merit  attention. 

llie  one  is  attended  with  redness,  attacks  generally  the 
upper  eyelid,  and  seems  to  have  its  chief  seat  external  to  the 
cartilage.  The  whole  length  of  the  eyelid  is  commonly 
affected;  but  in  some  cases,  merely  a  part,  and  pot  unfre- 
quently  the  neighbourhood  of  the  papilla  lachrymalis,  I  hava 
never  seen  this  variety  of  callosity  end  in  suppuration  nor. 
uloeration.  It  slowly  increases,  and  then  becomes  stationacTy: 
and  is  little,  if  at  all,  affected  by  any  remedies.  The  appu* 
cadon  of  leeches,  friction  with  camphorated  mercurial  oinU 
men^  laxatives,  and  alteratives  internally,  I  have  generally 
found  fruitless  in  this  complaint. 

llie  other  variety  of  callosity  attacks  the  lower  lid  more 
frequently  than  the  upper,  is  seated  more  on  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  affected  lid,  is  of  a  white,  or  slightly  yellow 
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colour,  more  or  len  tuberculated,  and  apt  to  end  in  ul 
Prom  it!  appearance,  its  occurring  generally  in  old  pec^le, 
its  kKnetable  nature,  and  its  ending  in  idceration,  we  are  apt 
taoonfbnnd  it  with  scirrhns,  with  which,  however,  it  is  by  no 
laeaiiB  klenticaL  I  have  watched  some  cases  of  this  varie^ 
of  callosity  for  a  number  of  years,  and  although  the  indur»* 
tioD  and  swelling  did  not  subside,  yet,  by  care  to  avoid  ininr^ 
ing  the  part,  by  soothing  applications  to  the  edges  of  the  Udsi 
and  llie  use  of  the  red  precipitate  ointment,  and  lunar  caastic 
sahoon,  to  the  ulcerated  points,  the  complaint  has  been  kepi 
at  bav)  and  the  operation  of  removing  the  affected  lid,  which 
coulfi  not  have  been  done  without  sacrificing  the  eye,  pr^ 
vttited.  Fowler's  solution,  internally,  has  appeared  Co  me  to 
SMBt  in  ehecking  the  progress  of  this  complaint. 

'  AldMragh  hitherto  successful  in  warding  off  the  progress  of 
dnaibsease,  yet  I  can  easily  conceive,  that  both  it  and  the 
odicT'irarie^  of  callosity,  may  be  brought,  by  n^ect,  to  such 
a'ilate,  as  shall  warrant  the  removal  of  the  anectra  lid*  There 
it'MM'tlDDffi  however,  regarding  the  removal  of  either  eye^ 
ISA  fcr  thn  disease,  or  Ibr  any  disease,  which  must  be  attended 
to.  If  either  lid  is  removed,  the  eyeball  is  necessarily  left 
exposed,  and  is  very  apt  to  become  irritated  and  inflamed. 
We  ought  to  state  this  to  the  patient  Such  an  event  will, 
of  course,  much  more  readily  follow,  if  it  be  the  upper  lid 
which  is  removed;  and,  perhaps,  it  would  be  the  best  plan,  if 
die  patient  would  submit  to  it,  to  remove  the  eyeball  along 
with  lSm,t  lid.  When  both  eyelids  are  removed,  this  ought 
ahray^  to  be  done,  even  although  the  eyeball  is  as  yet  not  at 
aS  alfte  teil. 


SECTION  XIII. — CANCER  OP  THE  EYELIDS. 

ease,  vulgarly  called  Eathng  Cancer  (^th€  1 


ttifteqaent  one.     It  oftei 
slowly  consumes  the  skin  and  the  muscles,  till  it  destroys  not 
the  lid,  but  a  great  part  of  the  cheek,  enters  the  orbit, 
the  eye,  and  at  length  proves  fatal.    Dr.  Jacob,  in  some 
observations  which  he  has  published*  on  this  dis* 
remarks,  that  its  characteristic  features  are  the  extra- 
ordinary slowness  of  its  progress,  the  peculiar  condition  of 
edges  and  surface  of  the  ulcer,  the  comparatively  incon- 

•  Doblia  Ylospiul  Reportf ,  Vol.  W.  p.  tS%.  DuMin,  1877. 
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«iderable  suffering  produced  by  it,  its  being  incurable  unless 
by  extirpation,  and  its  not  affecting  the  neighbouring  lymph- 
atic glands. 

Symptoms  and  Progress,  We  sometimes  meet  with  this 
disease  while  yet  confined  to  the  lower  lid.  We  find  it 
thickened,  and  more  or  less  of  its  edge  ulcerated.  In  some 
instances,  the  outer  angle  of  the  lids  is  the  seat  of  the  disease. 
It  appears  not  unfi'equently  to  commence  in  the  form  of  a 
wai^t,  or,  perhaps,  more  correctly,  it  is  nothing  else  than  a 
wart,  which,  being  picked  off  with  the  finger,  leaves  a  raw 
surface,  exposed  to  the  irritaticm  of  the  tears,  and  apt  to 
spread  by  ulceration.  In  other  cases,  the  origin  oi  this  diaeaae 
appears  to  be  an  encysted  tumour,  which,  allowed  to  bucst 
on  the  inside,  or,  it  may  be,  on  the  outside,  of  the  eyelid» 
becomes  irritated,  and  is  thus  induced  to  assume  the  ulcerous 
or  cancerous  action.  An  encysted  tumour,  immediately  under 
the  skin,  picked  with  the  finger,  sometimes  a  mere  scanateb  of 
the  edge  of  the  eyelid,  a  blow,  or  the  irritation  of  an  old  cica*- 
trice^  such  as  that  which  results  from  small-pox,  may  give  rise 
to  cancer  of  the  eyelids. 

Tlie  irritation  of  the  tears  has,  in  every  case,  much  to  do 
with  the  production  of  this  disease.  They  are  excited  to  flow 
by  the  existence  of  the  ruffled  wart,  or  burst  encysted  tumdur, 
and  again,  in  their  turn,  they  prevent  the  sore  (simple^  prob- 
aUy,  in  the  first  instance,)  bom  healing,  till  at  length  it 
assumes  what  we  term  a  specific,  or  malignant  character. 

The  progress  of  the  ulceration  in  this  disease  is  generally 
very  slow.  I  have  known  it  for  years  confined  to  ue  lower 
eyelid,  without  making  almost  any  advance ;  nay,  oocasicm- 
ally  contracting,  and  partially,  or  even  totally,  cicatrizing ; 
again  to  commence,  and  spread  for  a  certain  space,  and  again 
to  heal.  It  has  been  known  to  remain  for  ten,  nay,  for  20 
years,  without  making  much  progress.  In  other  cases,  how- 
ever, the  eyelids  are  entirely  destrojred,  die  eyeball  exposed, 
so  as  to  become  inflamed,  and  at  last  to  burst,  the  lachrymal 
passages  laid  open,  the  bones  of  the  orbit  deprived  of  their 

Sriosteum,  and  rendered  carious,  while  the  ulcer,  spreading 
wn  the  face,  eats  away  the  cheek,  lays  bare  the  teeth,  and 
at  last  forms  one  common  and  hideous  opening  along  with 
the  mouth.  Yet,  even  after  it  has  produoed  the  most  shock- 
ing deformity,  its  progress  is  sometimes  stayed  for  months  or 
for  3rears,  so  that  tne  individual  lives  with  his  eyelids  entirely 
gone,  the  eyeball  dissected  from  almost  all  its  connexions, 
and  perhaps  half  of  the  face  destroyed. 
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The  appearances  of  the  diseaae  are  different  at  diflermi 
Sometimea  it  presents  a  scab,  which,  on  being  renioved» 
is  sacoeeded  by  another ;  but  generally,  the  sore  exposed,  on 
removing  these  successive  scabs,  is  found  to  be  slowly  enlarge 
mg^  growing  deeper,  and  becoming  more  painfuL     AVben 
the  sore  becomes  an  open  ulcer,  too  large,  too  irr^pilar,  and 
too  acdve,  to  be  covered  by  a  scab,  we  observe  that  it  eala 
awmy  all  parts  indiscriminately  which  may  be  in  the  direction 
in  winch  it  is  spreading.     In  one  of  the  cases  which  have 
fidlen  tmder  my  care,  the  ulceration  6f  the  skin  appeared, 
after  a  time,  entirely  to  cease,  while  the  disease  proceeded 
deep  into  the  orbit  by  the  inner  side  of  the  eyeball.     Not 
mifreqnently,  we  find  that  the  progress  of  the  ulceration  is 
decked  at  one  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  sore,  while  it 
is  still  advancing  at  another ;  or  that  the  whole  sore  assumes, 
far  a  time,  a  h^ing  action.     When  this  is  the  cose,  the  pain 
hcoamcB  less,  the  ^Iges  become  smooth  and  glossy,  and  even 
tlie  jmri  within  the  edges  becomes  smooth,  or  is  gradually 
eorered  with  florid,  heuthy-looking  granulations,     lliese  are 
occasionallv  firm  in  texture,  and  remain  unchanged  in  siie 
and  farm  for  a  leng^  of  time.     Veins  of  considerwle  size  are 
seen  ramifying  over  the  surface  of  the  sore.     If  it  heals  up, 
it  does  80  in  patches,  which  are  hard  and  smooth,  and  marked 
with  the  same  venous  ramifications.     When  it  again  begins 
to  ulcerate,  it  loses  its  florid  hue,  and  glistening  and  granu^ 
lating  appearance.     Often  there  is  present  in  this  disease,  a 
tenden<7  to  actual  reparation,  as  well  as  to  cicatrization; 
there  b  a  deposition  oi  new  material,  and  a  filling  up  in  cer«- 
tain  places,  which  gives  an  uniformity  to  the  surface,  whioh 
odieiwiae  would  be  very  irr^ular.    The  healing  which  occurs 
in  this  disease  may  take  place  on  any  part  of  the  surface, 
whatever  be  the  original  structure.     In  a  case  which  Dr. 
Jacob  had  under  his  care,  the  eyeball  itself  denuded  as  it  was 
hy  nleeration,  became  partially  cicatrized. 

The  akin  in  the  vicinity  of  die  sore  is  not,  in  general,  much 
thiekanedy  or  discoloured,  differing  in  these  respects  firom  the 
difeasr  called  lupus,  or  noli  me  tangere,  which  we  see  attack 
the  point  of  the  nose,  and  sometimes  spread  to  the  face.  The 
edges  of  the  sore  in  cancer  of  the  eyelids,  are  occasionally 
farmed  into  a  range  of  elevations  or  tubercles. 

The  veins  which  ramify  over  the  surface  of  the  sore  are 
apt  to  give  way,  when  considerable  bleeding  sometimes  tak^ 
place.  From  the  surface  itself  of  the  ulcer,  there  is  no  con- 
siderable bleeding.     When  luemorrbagy  does  occur,  it  arises 
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fioii^m  the  superficial  veins  ^ving  way  and  not  from  sloughilig 
or  ulceration  opening  the  vessels.  Sometimes  the  surface  of 
the  aore  assumes  a  dark  gangrenous  appearance,  arising  from 
effiision  of  blood  beneath. 

The  discharge  from  the  surface  of  the  sore,  is  not,  in  gene^ 
ral,  of  the  description  called  unhealthy,  or  sanious,  but  yed-* 
low,  and  of  proper  consistence ;  neither  is  there  more  feeder 
dian  from  the  healthiest  sore,  if  the  parts  be  kept  perft^y 
dean,  and  dressed  frequently.  Mr.  Travers,  however,  whose 
short  notice  of  this  disease  differs  in  several  particulars  from 
the  more  elaborate  description  of  Dr.  Jacob,  mentions,  that^ 
it  is  attended  by  an  unhealthy  discharge.* 

There  is,  in  general,  litde  or  no  fungous  growthf  nor 
indeed  any  elevation,  except  at  the  edges,  and  even  tliisiii 
sometimes  very  inconsideraole.  '  ^  ^ 

Dr.  Jacob  has  represented  the  sufferings  of  persons  labour^ 
ing  under  this  disease  as  not  very  acute.     He  says,  there*  ii* 
no  lancinating  pain,  and  that  the  principal  distress  appears  ta 
arise  from  the  exposure,  by  ulceration,  of  nerves,  and  odier* 
highly  sensible  parts.     In  the  instances  which  he  had  met ^ 
with,  the  disease,  at  the  worst  period,  did  not  incapacitate  the' 
patients  from  following  their  usual  occupations.     One  gentle^ 
man,  who  laboured  under  this  disease  for  nine  years,  and  ^ho' 
died  from  a  different  cause,  was  cheerful,  says  Dr.  J*,  mid 
enjoyed  the  comforts  of  social  life  after  the  ulceration  had' 
made  the  most  deplorable  ravages.     These  statements  of  Dn'' 
J.  may  be  received  with  implicit  confidence.     Yet  it  must  bef' 
noticed,  that  when  the  ulceration  affects  the  infra-orbitary  aud' 
supra-orbitary  nerves,  very  severe  suffering  is  experienced.  'I'' 
have  also  witnessed  the  most  excruciating  pain  when  the  eye^'^ 
ball  was  attacked  with  inflammation,  in  consequence  of  expo-^ 
sure  fi^m  destruction  of  the  lids.     The  eyeball,  in  these  icil^*' 
cumstances,  ulcerates  and  bursts,  the  lens  and  vitreous  humour 
are  evacuated,  and  sometimes,  till  this  emptying  of  the  e^e  ifr 
effected)  the  pain  is  agonising.     I  have  known  the  lens  bang  * 
in  view  for  several  days,  producing  great  irritation,  which  ' 
ceased  after  it  fell  out.     In  such  a  case,  it  is  probable  that  the 
iridal  nerves  convey  the  impressions  which  are  so  painfuL 

When  this  disease  extends  to  the  periosteum,  the  bones  of 
the  orbit  are  laid  bare,  and  become  carious.     They  some- 
times exfoliate  in  small  scales,  but  more  generally  they  are  ' 
destrojred,  as  the  soft  parts  are,  by  an  ulcerative  process 

*  Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  100.  London,  1S80. 
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This  BMiy  proceed  to  such  a  length,  a»  to  expose  the  cavity  of 
die  nostril  through  the  destroyed  orbit,  or  even  to  lay  open 
ibe  cavity  of  the  cranium  through  the  orbitary  plate  of  the 
frontal  bone*  Inflammation  of  the  dura  mater  and  of  the 
brain  will,  in  this  case,  soon  put  an  end  to  the  patient's  suf- 
fiBringB ;  although  more  commonly  he  dies  worn  out  by  fever« 
and  sometimes  by  diarrhoea. 

'DmgmoM,  Modem  researches  into  the  nature  of  malignant 
tiUBoars  and  ulcers,  and  especially  those  carried  on  by  Profefr* 
9or  Bums,  Mr.  Hey,  Mr.  Abernethy,  Mr.  Wardrop,  M. 
Brescbet,  Mr.  Fawdington,  and  others,  have  established  at 
least  this  fact,  that  there  are  essential  differences  between  a 
number  of  diseases  formerly  confounded  under  the  appelia^ 
tima  of  cancer.  The  improbability  that  structures  so  extremely 
diflferent  as  the  mamma,  the  uterus,  the  glans  penis,  the  lip, 
the  eyelids,  and  the  eyeball,  should  fall  into  the  same  kind 
of  degeneration,  had  formerly  entirely  escaped  attention.  It 
is  probable  that  a  still  more  accurate  discrimination  may  be 
made  between  the  various  malignant  disorders  of  these  parts. 
We  are  now  at  no  loss  in  distinguishing  cancer  from  spongoid 
tuBK>iir,  or  spongoid  tumour  from  melanosis,  but  with  reganl 
to  tke  malignant  ulcerations  which  attack  different  parts  of 
the  Cace^  there  stiU  exists  a  considerable  degree  of  confusion. 

I>r.  Bateman,  Mr.  S.  Cooper,  and  others,  seem  to  consider 
this  disease  of  the  eyelids  as  noli  me  Umgere^  which,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  A.  Cooper,  is  an  ulceration  of  the  cutaneoun  fol- 
lidts*  Dr.  JacoD,  however,  observes,  that  this  disease  is 
evidently  peculiar  in  its  nature,  and  is  to  be  confounded 
ndther  with  genuine  carcinoma^  nor  with  the  disease  called 
btpmB  or  moU  me  Umgert.  From  the  former,  it  is  distinguished 
by  the  absence  of  lancinating  pain,  fungous  growth,  foetor, 
skni^^  hsemorrhage,  and  contamination  of  lymphatics ;  fi^m 
the  iadter,  by  the  absence  of  the  furfuraceous  scabs,  and 
inflagMfd  margins,  as  well  as  by  the  general  appearance  of 
the  nicer,  its  history,  and  progress.  It  is  equally  distinct  from 
the  nloer  with  cauliflower-like  fungous  growth,  which  ooca^ 
simiaUy  attacks  old  cicatrices.  We  sometimes  see  syphilitic 
chancre  on  the  eyelids ;  but  frt>m  this  tlie  present  disease  may 
generally  be  distinguished  by  its  slow  progress,  by  its  not 
causing  so  mach  swelling  of  tne  integuments  round  the  ulcer, 
and  by  the  Ustory  of  its  origin. 

TreakminL —  1.  AUeraiive  and  other  medicines.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  great  importance,  whether  this  disease  can  be  removed 
by  any  other  .means  than  tlie  knife,  or  powerful  e«charotics« 
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Dr.  Ja<H>b*s  opinion  is,  that  it  bids  defiance  to  all  remedies 
ahort  of  extirpation.  "  I  have  tried,"  says  he,  "  internally, 
alterative  mercurtak,  antimony,  sarsapariUa,  acids,  cicuta, 
ia*senic,  iron,  and  other  remedies;  and  locally,  simple  and 
txnnpound  piouitices,  ointments,  and  washes,  containing  mer* 
cuiy,  lead,  trnt^  copper,  arsenic,  sulphur,  tar,  cicuta,  opium, 
belladonna,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  acids,  without  wresting  for 
A  moment  the  progress  of  the  disease.  I  have  indeed 
observed,"  udds  he,  "  that  one  of  those  cases  which  is  cbm-^ 
pletely  neglected,  and  left  without  any  other  dressing  than 
a  piece  of  rag,  is  slower  in  its  progress  than  another  whidi 
has  had  all  the  resources  of  surgery  exhausted  upon  it." 

Now,  aldiough  these  remarks  of  Dr.  Jacob  are  perhaps  riither 
too  sweeping,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  both  internal  and 
external  remedies  have  extremely  little  control  oter  this 
diiiease,  and  that  though  it  may  for  a  time  seem  to  mend 
under  their  influence,  it  has  rarely  if  ever  been  known  to 
be  thoroughly  cured,  except  by  destroying  the  part  with 
caustic,  or  removing  it  by  the  knife. 

Arsenic  internally,  and  carbonate  of  iron,  sprinkled  on  the 
tore,  are  the  means  which,  I  believe,  do  most  goodL  I  have 
known  them  to  operate  as  palliatives,  but  never  to  produce  a 
radical  cure ;  and  therefore  I  should  never  trust  to  them. 

2.  VtxtMtics  and  cauiery.  These  are  certainly  not  much  to 
be  reconunended.  They  are  more  painful,  and  not  so  sure  as 
the  knife.  TTiey  do  occasionally  succeed  when  the  disease  is 
limited  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  eyelid,  never  when  the 
whole  thickness  is  affected. 

Dr.  Jacob  mentions,  that  a  woman  in  the  Incurable  Hos- 
pital at  Dublin,  had  had  a  burning  cancer  plaster  applied 
several  times,  and  17  years  after,  die  arsenical  composition 
called  Plunkett's  powder,  without  any  good  effect.  A  gentle-' 
man,  to  whose  case  he  repeatedly  refers,  had  the  sore  healed, 
tvhen  it  was  very  small,  by  the  free  application  of  lunar  caus- 
tic, under  the  care  of  Mr.  Travers.  It  broke  out  again,  how- 
ever, and  spread,  vrithout  interruption,  until  it  destroyed  the 
lids  and  globe  of  the  eye.  Under  these  circumstances,  he^  in 
despair,  submitted  himself  to  a  quack,  who,  bold  fix>m  ignor- 
ance, gave  a  full  trial  to  escharotics.  He  repeatedly  allied 
what  was  understood  to  be  a  solution  of  muriate  of  mercury, 
in  strong  nitric  acid,  and  in  a  short  time  excavated  a  hideous 
cavern,  extending  from  the  orbitary  plate  of  the  frontal  bone 
above,  to  the  floor  of  the  maxillary  sinus  below,  and  from  the 
ear  on  the  outside,  to  the  septum  narium  within.     The  vBB&fe^ 
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tunate  gentleman  survived,  the  disease  continuing  to  preservet 
in  every  respect,  its  original  character. 

3.  EaciirpaHm  by  tfke  Im^fk.  That  when  the  disease  exists  in 
a  situation  which  admits  of  extirpation,  the  sooner  this  is  done 
the  better,  and  that  this  can  be  effected  best  by  the  knife, 
admits  of  no  doubt. 

The  effects  of  removing  one  or  both  Uds,  have  ahready  been 
explained.  The  upper  bd  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  and  much 
more  than,  a  priori,  we  could  expect,  supply  the  loss  of  the 
lower  lid ;  but  if  the  upper  b  removed,  the  eyeball  also  requires 
to  be  taken  away,  else  it  will  speedily  be  destroyed  by  inflam* 
mation. 

The  incisions  ought  to  be  made  into  the  sound  parts.     If 
both  lids  are  affected,  the  lower  ought  first  to  be  exti 
then  the  upper,  and  last  the  eyeball. 


SECTION  XIV. — SYPHILITIC  ULCERATION  OF  THE  EYELIDS. 

I  have  seen  only  two  cases  of  this  sort  The  one  was  a 
primary  sore  on  the  edge  of  the  lower  lid,  in  a  girl  of  the 
town ;  the  other,  a  secondary  sore,  also  on  the  lower  lid,  of 
an  old  man,  a  patient  at  the  Eye  Infirmary.  He  acknow- 
led^Bied  having  been  treated,  some  time  before,  for  a  primarv 
affection,  else  I  should  have  probably  experienced  some  di£^ 
culty  in  deciding  respecting  the  nature  of  the  case.  The  lid 
was  much  swollen  and  everted,  its  conjunctiva  greatly  inflamed, 
aod  on  the  external  surface  of  the  lid  there  was  a  de£P  ulcer^ 
painful,  and  spreading  towards  the  inner  canthus.  The  skin 
round  the  ulcer  was  of  a  dark  red  colour.  I  ordered  him 
two  grains  of  calomel  and  one  of  opium,  night  and  morning. 
Notwithstanding  which,  he  returned  in  five  days  with  another 
smaller  ulcer  near  the  punctum  lachrymale  of  the  same  lid. 
TTie  conjunctiva,  covering  the  inner  edge  of  the  cornea,  was 
also  in  a  state  of  ulceration.  The  first  ulcer  of  the  lid  was 
extending  upwards  and  inwards,  but  at  other  parts  its  edge 
appeared  inclined  to  skin.  The  ulcer  of  the  cornea  was 
tmiched  with  the  lunar  caustic  solution,  and  a  carrot  poultice 
ordered  to  the  lid.  Nine  days  after  this,  the  eversion  and 
thickening  of  the  lid  had  become  considerably  less ;  the  first 
ulcer  haa  coalesced  with  that  near  the  punctum,  but  was 
granulatins  and  filling  up.  Soon  after  this,  the  mouth  became 
sore,  and  Uie  ulcer  contracted  and  healed.     The  mercury  was 
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stopped  and  resumed  according  to  the  state  of  tbe  nioutbf 
aiia  a  decoction  of  elm->bark  was  given.  As  the  lid  contiau^ 
to  be  everted  after  the  ulcer  had  cicatrized,  the  thickened  and 
inflamed  conjunctiva  was  scarified,  and  the  red  precipitate 
salve  was  applied  every  evening ;  after  which,  the  lid  conir 
pletely  resumed  its  place,  scarcely  any  deformi^  being  caused 
by  the  cicatrice,  and  no  opacity  left  on  the  cornea. 

Syphilitic  ulceration  of  the  eyelids  generally  occurs  either 
on  the  edge,  going  on  to  destroy  at  once  the  skin,  the  cartir 
lage,  and  the  conjunctiva ;  or  on  the  integuments,  proceeding 
rapidly  to  form  a  deep  and  foul  excavation ;  but  in  some  cases, 
the  ulcer  commences  on  the  inside  of  the  lid,  spreading  over 
a  considerable  extent  of  the  conjunctiva.  Mr.  Lawrence 
mentions  his  having  seen  some  cases,  in  which  foul  ulcers  of 
this  kind,  having  been  developed  in  the  upper  lid,  spread  over 
the  whole  of  its  inner  surface,  without  appearing  externally. 
In  one  case,  the  sore,  he  believes,  would  not  have  been  difr 
covered,  if  he  had  not  been  directing  his  attention  some  time 
before  to  the  subject,  so  that  he  was  led  to  evert  the  eyeUd, 
when  he  discovered  a  syphilitic  ulcer  as  lai^  as  a  sixpence.* 

I  remember  M.  CuUerier  mentioning  in  his  lectures  at  the, 
lidpitaldes  FinSriens^  that  chancres  of  the  eyelids  were  some- 
times brought  on  by  a  kiss  from  an  infected  person,  and  in 
other  cases  oy  the  virus  being  conveyed  on  the  finger.  Second* 
ary  sores  on  the  eyelids  are  generaUy  attenoed  by  other 
secondary  symptoms,  and  particularly  by  ulcerations  of  tbe 
throat. 

Both  the  primary  and  the  secondary  cases  will  be  most 
effectually  relieved  by  the  use  of  mercury.  Either  to  mistake 
the  nature  of  the  ulceration,  or  to  trine  with  it  in  the  non;- 
mercurial  way,  would  be  to  expose  the  patient  to  the  loss  of 
the  lid,  and  even  of  the  eye. 


SECTION  XV. — N^VUS  MATERNUS,  AND  ANEURISM  BY  ANASTO- 
MOSIS, OF  THE  EYELIDS. 

Nasvus  maternus,  or  mother's  mark,  occurs  not  unfi*equently 
on  the  eyelids,  and  especially  on  the  upper.  It  is  sometimes 
but  little  raised  above  the  level  of  the  int^uments,  tlirough 
which  there  appears  a  collection  of  dilated  blood-vessels.  In 
other  cases,  the  naevus  is  prominent,  of  a  deep  red  colour, 

*  Lectures  in  the  Lancet,  Vol.  x.  p.  324.  London,  1826. 
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soKMith  like  a  cherry,  or  granulated  like  a  ras-pberrv.  Some 
Tueri,  tfaou^  Tivid  at  birth,  gradually  fade  and  clisappear ; 
some  remain  stationarr  through  life,  although  varying  in 
intetnity  of  colour  at  different  seasons,  and  according  to  the 
diflerent  d^rees  of  activity  in  the  circulation  ;  while  a  third 
set  begin  to  grow,  sometimes  immediately  after  birth,  and 
sometimes  from  incidental  causes  at  a  subs^uent  period,  and 
from  small  beginnings,  become  large  and  formidable  vascular 
tmnoors,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  the  disease  first  accur- 
atety  described  by  Mr.  John  Bell,  under  the  name  of  aneu- 
rism by  anastomosis,  readily  bursting,  and  giving  rise  to  impe« 
toons  and  alarming  hiemorrhages,  which,  if  they  do  not  prove 
suddenly  fatal,  materially  injure  the  health  by  frequent  deple- 
tioo  of  the  system.* 

There  appears  sufficient  ground  for  believing,  that  tumours 
of  this  sort  are,  in  some  cases,  venous,  and  in  others  arterial. 
The  latter  are  characterised  by  their  vivid  colour,  high  tem- 
perature, rapid  and  dangerous  course,  continual  and  distinct 
pi&ation,  and  the  great  dilatation,  sudden  bendings,  and 
violent  throbbing  of  the  arteries  which  feed  them ;  while  the 
former  are  livid,  cold,  without  pulsation,  and  slow  in  their ; 
progress.  Both,  however,  are  subject  to  become  suddenly 
tense,  as  if  ready  to  burst,  when  the  patient  is  exposed  to 
modi  heat,  indulges  in  violent  exercise,  or  is  under  trie  influ- 
ence of  mental  excitement.  Both,  but  especially  the  arterial, 
communicate  a  peculiar  douffh-like  impression  when  laid 
hold  of  with  the  fingers,  yielding  slowly  to  pressure,  till 
th^  seem  empty  and  flaccid,  then  filling  up  almost  immecB* 
aterjr  to  their  former  size.  Another  distinction  of  some  im- 
portance is,  that  of  cutaneous  and  subcutaneous  ncevL  In 
the  former,  the  tumour  appears  to  be  seated  entirely  in  the 
skin  ;  while  in  the  latter,  die  integuments  can  be  pinched  up 
from  off  the  tumour,  and  do  not  seem  to  be  in  themselves 
affected. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  aneurisms  by  anastomosis* 
after  having  increased  to  a  certain  d^ree,  sometimes  cease  to 
enlarge,  and  thenceforth  continue  stationary,  or  gradually 
shrina  till  scarcely  a  vestige  remains.  In  some  cases,  ulceri^ 
tion  and  sloughing  occur  spontaneously  in  these  growths, 
destroying  them  in  part,  consolidating  the  remainder,  and 
preventing  them  from  increasing.     In  other  cases,  some  very 

•  See  Bell'H  Principles  of  Surgery,  Vol.  i.  p.  456.  EdiD.  1801.  Bate- 
man's  Synopais  of  Cutancoua  DiMaacs,  p.  3199,  London,  1819. 
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slight  cause  of  irritation,  as  a  tiiflinff  bruise,  will  excite  a 
mere  stain-like  speck,  or  a  minute  Uvid  tubercle,  into  an 
uncontrollable  state  of  diseased  action* 

It  is  fortunate,  then,  that  a  method  of  cure  for  naoivus 
matemus,  in  its  early  stage,  has  been  discovered,  which  seems 
to  be  equally  sure  and  simple*  The  principle  upon  which 
this  method  of  cure  depends,  is  the  destruction,  by  suppura- 
tion, of  the  cellular  substance  surrounding  the  anastomos- 
ing vessels,  thereby  insuring  the  obliteration  of  the  vessels 
themselves.  The  means  by  which  inflammation  of  the  nsevos 
is  excited  is  the  vaccine  lymph,  and  the  sooner  after  birth  the 
cure  is  attempted  the  better.  With  a  lancet  already  charged 
with  the  recent  Ijrmph,  slight  scratches  are  to  be  made  upon 
the  surface,  and  into  the  circumference  of  the  nsevus,  at  regu- 
lar distances  finom  each  other.  As  soon  as  the  bleeding  has 
ceased,  additional  Ijmiph  is  to  be  introduced ;  and  then  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  tumour,  a  bit  of  linen,  saturated  with 
the  same  fluid,  is  to  be  applied,  and  retained  for  several  hours. 
In  the  usual  time  the  vesicles  appear,  and  in  general  the 
nasvus  gradually  subsides,  leaving  scarcely  any  mark  behind. 
Each  vesicle  produces  a  degree  of  adhesive  inflammation, 
which  induces  an  occlusion  of  the  nceval  cells  and  vessels  only 
to  a  certain  distance  around  it ;  and  therefore  it  is  necessary 
to  inoculate  the  surface  of  the  tumour  at  such  distances  that 
the  inflammation  of  one  shall  coalesce  with  that  of  another, 
and  thus  produce  the  cure  of  the  whole.  If  the  child  has 
been  vaccinated  in  the  common  way,  previously,  perhaps,  to 
the  nsevus  attracting  much  notice,  this  plan  of  cure  will  rarely 
succeed;  but  ought  still  to  be  tried.  If  the  child  has  not 
been  vaccinated,  this  operation,  besides  curing  the  naofvus^ 
will  afiect  the  constitution  as  inoculation  in  the  common  way. 

We  owe,  it  appears,  this  method  of  removing  naevus,  to 
Mr.  Hodgson,  oi  Birmingham.*  It  has  now  been  adopted 
by  a  number  of  other  practitioners,  and  among  these  by  Dr. 
Young,  of  Glasgow,  who  has  published  a  short  account  of  two 
cases  in  which  he  tried  it.  ms  first  patient  was  a  child,  three 
months  old,  who  presented  a  roundish  tumour,  nearly  as  laige 
as  a  sixpence,  on  the  right  side  of  the  chin.  It  was  consider- 
ably elevated  above  the  surrounding  skin,  and  had  a  purplish 
colour.  At  birth  it  was  no  bigger  than  a  split  pea.  Around 
die  border  of  the  tumour,  as  well  as  all  over  its  surfiMX, 

•  Mecfioo-Cbirurgical  Review,  Vol.  ym,  p.  280.  London,  1827.    Lancet, 
Vol.  xii.  p.  760.  London,  1827. 
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minate  punctoreB  were  made,  and  vaccine  lymph  freely 
applied.  In  ten  days  the  whole  disease  was  involved  in  one 
pustule,  but  when  this  became  incrusted,  and  was  thrown 
ofl^  diere  still  remained  a  dark  coloured,  prominent,  and  di»» 
eased  smrfaoe.  Another  snppuration  succeeded,  and  a  third; 
when,  at  the  end  of  five  weeks,  a  complete  cure  was  effected) 
no  trace  of  the  disease  remaining,  nor  mark,  fiirther  than 
wlot  f[4IowB  yaccination  on  a  hcdlthy  part.  This  cure  was 
hanfly  completed,  when  another  little  child  was  brought  to 
Dr.  Y.,  with  a  naevus  advancing  rapidly,  and  occupying  the 
middle  and  edge  of  the  upper  eyelid.  The  same  process 
was  followed  with  very  similar  results.  A  cure  was  effected^ 
but  after  a  very  tedious  festering  and  ulceration.* 

When  vaccination  has  failed,  or  when  vaccine  lymph  can* 
not  be  procured,  some  other  stimulating  fluid  nmy  be  tried) 
inserting  it  into  the  mevus  in  the  same  way  as  we  do  the 
lymph.  A  strong  solution  of  tartrate  of  antimony  may  be 
nsea  for  this  purpose ;  or  a  pustular  eruption,  affecting  the 
tuevuB  to  a  sufficient  depth,  might  probably  be  excited  by 
rubbing  it  with  the  tartrate  of  antimony  ointment,  or  cover* 
ii^  it  with  an  antimonial  plaster.  It  is  likely  tliat  the  vao> 
cine  lymph  produces  no  specific  eff*ect  upon  this  sortof  tumour^ 
but  eperates  merely  by  the  inflammation  which  it  excitas 
and  that  any  other  stimulant,  of  proportionate  strength,  and 
appfied  with  equal  care,  would  be  followed  by  nearly  the 
same  result.  Mr.  Wardrop  has  repeatedly  employed  pure 
pataA  for  this  purpose,  applying  it  to  the  nsevus  so  as  to 
produce  an  eschar.  In  some  instances,  the  eschar,  on  fidling 
out,  has  been  found  to  comprehend  the  whole  diseased  mass; 
whUe,  at  other  times,  the  separation  of  the  eschar  has  been 
followed  by  ulceration,  which  destroyed  the  remainder  of  the 
tmnour.f 

It  is  evident,  that  we  cannot  expect  large  naevi  to  be  eared 
in  this  way.  If  they  have  reached,  perhaps,  three  quar* 
ters  of  an  inch  diameter,  and  are  prominent  and  active,  the 
ligature  or  the  knife  must  be  employed  for  their  cure.  The 
ferm^  will  generally  be  preferred  in  caaes  in  which  the  eye- 
lids are  the  seat  of  the  disease.  The  tumour  being  laid  hold 
of  widi  the  foiger  and  thumb,  or  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  so  as 
to  raise  it  as  much  as  possible  from  the  proper  substance  of 
the  lid,  a  curved  needle,  armed  with  two  strong  waxed  linen 

*  ebflgow  Medicrf  JAurfMl,  Vol.  i.  p.  iKi.    Glaigwir,  IMS. 
t  Laaost,  VoL  xl  ^  %5».  Loadoa,  1807. 
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threads)  is  to  be  passed  through  its  base  from  above  down* 
wards,  so  as  to  divide  the  tumour  into  two  portions,  each  of 
which  is  to  be  grasped  by  its  own  ligature.  The  ligatures  being 
drawn  tight,  and  secured  by  a  double  knot,  in  me  course  ct 
48  hours  the  tumour  will  have  entirely  lost  its  vitally,  so 
that  it  may  be  sliced  off,  and  the  ligatures  removed.  A  poul- 
tice is  then  to  be  applied,  and  continued  tiU  the  exposed 
surfiEu;e  granulates  and  heals.  Some  very  extensive  and  irre- 
gular naevi,  stretching  partly  over  the  eyelids,  may  require 
more  than  two  ligatures. 

Naevi,  going  on  into,  the  state  of  aneurisms  by  anaslo^ 
mosis,  have  occasionally  been  removed  by  excision.  This  is 
an  effectual,  but  by  no  means  a  very  safe  mode  of  cure.  T%e 
bleeding  attendant  on  the  removal,  by  the  knife,  of  even  small 
nsevi,  is  profuse,  and  dangerous  in  the  young  patients,  who 
are  the  most  frequent  subjects  of  the  operation.  When 
the  morbid  growth  itself  is  cut,  a  powerful  gush  of  arterial 
blood  takes  place,  which  can  hardly  be  restramed,  and  is  noC 
explicable  by  any  thing  hitherto  ascertained  respecting  the 
nature  of  these  structures.  Although  the  knife  keeps  clear  of 
the  tumour,  there  is,  in  general,  very  serious  haemorrhage^ 
so  that  in  removing  even  small  na&vi  in  this  way,  alarm  haa 
justly  been  excited  lor  the  life  of  the  patient,  and  the  recovery 
of  strength  and  colour  has  been  very  tedious. 

Mr.  John  Bell  relates  the  case  of  a  gentleman,  of  about 
25  years  of  age,  who  had  an  aneurism  by  anastomosis  upon 
his  forehead,  where  it  had  been  growing  for  some  years.  It 
began  with  a  small  spot  like  a  pimple,  of  the  size  of  a  pea» 
and  was,  when  he  consulted  Mr.  o.,  of  the  size  of  an  egg» 
It  was  seated  close  upon  the  eyebrow,  and  at  its  commence^' 
ment  was  so  small,  and  so  little  troublesome,  that  it  was 
believed  to  be  a  pimple,  brought  on  by  a  tight  hat.  When 
it  had  attained  the  size  of  a  sparrow's  egg,  the  patient  thought 
he  felt  occasional  pulsation  in  it.  He  consulted  a  surgeon, 
who  found  the  pulsation  distinct,  pronounced  it  to  be  an 
aneurism,  and  advised  that  it  should  be  cut  out.  The  patient  • 
delayedf  and  was  recommended  by  some  one  to  try  pressure* 
This  producing  pain,  but  no  good  effect,  he  let  the  aneurism 
grow  as  it  pleased  for  five  years.  The  operation  was  now 
decided  on.  The  tumour  appeared  to  derive  its  blood  from 
twp  arteries ;  one,  a  branch  of  the  temporal,  enlarged  and 
tcnrtoous,  which  passed  into  the  upper  end  of  the  tumour, 
while  the  otlier,  coming  from  within  the  orbit,  entered  the 
lower  end.     These  two  arteries  and  the  intermediate  tumour 
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beat  in  concert,  and  very  strongly.  Under  the  apprehension 
that  the  diiiease  was  merely  an  enlarged  artery,  the  surgeon 
fint  passed  a  ligature  under  the  arterial  branch  coming  from 
the  orbit,  and  tied  it ;  but  this  did  not  abate  the  pulsation  of 
the  aneurism*  He  next  tied  the  temporal  branch,  but  the 
pulsation  remained  unaffected.  The  tumour  was  then  laid 
open  in  its  whole  length.  It  bled  very  profusely.  A  needle, 
armed  with  a  ligature,  was  stuck  into  its  centre,  where  there 
was  one  artery  larger  than  the  rest ;  but  from  all  the  surface 
besides  there  was  one  continual  gush  of  blood.  The  hsmoiv 
rhagy  was  repressed,  and  the  wound  bound  up  with  a  compress 
and  bandage.  It  healed  slowly,  the  ligature  came  away  with 
nilty,  the  pulsation  b^an  again,  and  by  the  time  the  wound 
healed,  the  tumour  was  as  large  as  before  the  operation. 
For  nine  months  the  patient  allowed  it  to  go  on  unmolested,  and 
then  consulted  Mr.  B.  It  was  of  a  regular  oval  form,  and  across 
the  middle  of  it  ran  the  scar  of  the  operation.  The  spot  was 
not  purple  on  its  surface,  but  was  covered  by  a  firm,  sound 
dun.  The  two  arteries  were  felt  pulsating  with  great  force ; 
and  when  the  patient  was  heated,  stooped,  or  breathed  hard, 
the  pulsations  of  the  tumour  became  very  strong.  By  this 
time  it  was  affected  also  with  pain.  Mr.  B.  knew,  that  if  he 
cat  within  die  active  circle  of  the  tumour,  he  should  have 
innumerable  blood-vessels  to  contend  with.  He  therefore 
resoived  to  cut  out  this  aneurism,  not  to  cut  into  it.  He 
made  an  oval  incision,  which  comprehended  about  a  fourth- 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  tumour,  dissected  the  skin  of  each 
side  down  from  it  rapidly,  went  down  to  the  root  of  the' 
tiBDOur,  and  turned  it  out  from  the  bone.  It  bled  furiously 
during  the  operation,  but  the  moment  it  was  turned  out,  the 
bleeding  ceased.  The  two  arteries  were  tied,  the  eyebrow 
was  brought  nicely  together,  and  the  incision  healed  in  ten* 
days.  The  tumour  appeared  a  perfect  cellular  mass,  like  a 
piece  of  sponge  soaked  \n  blood.  *^ 

This,  then,  is   a  striking   example  of  the  subcutaneous 
arterial  aneurism  by  an&^^tomosis,  and  of  the  mode  of  ctn*e  by 
excision.     The  following  case,  related  by  Mr.  Allan  Bums, 
furnishes  an  instance  of  the  cutaneous  and  venous  variety  oT 
this  disease. 

A  middle-aged,  stout  man,  presented  a  large,  livid,  coni-» 
preasible  tumour,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  right  orbit.  The 
swelling  had  existed  from  birth,  was  sometimes  more  distended 

•  Plrindpiat  of  Surgery,  Vol  L  p.  461.  B<fin.  1801. 
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than  at  others,  but  was  seldom  productive  of  pain,  except 
when  injured,  on  which  occasion  it  poured  out  a  considerable 

Suandty  of  fluid  blood.  It  never  pulsated  nor  throbbed ;  but 
uring  exertion,  or  walking  in  a  very  hot  or  very  cold  day,  it 
became  exceedingly  tense.  Externally  it  covered  about  ono* 
third  of  the  temporal  extremity  of  the  upper  eyelid,  and  it 
occupied  the  whole  extent  of  the  lower  one,  the  fdids  of  which 
were  separated  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  produce  an  unseemly, 
irregular,  and  pendulous  swelling,  which  hung  down  over  the 
cheek.  Towards  the  outer  canthus  of  the  eye,  the  morbid 
texture  was  interposed  between  the  conjunctiva  and  the 
sclerotica,  to  within  the  eighth  of  an  inch  of  the  cornea.  It  was 
chiefly  in  this  direction  that  the  disease  was  spreading.  From 
the  external  angle  of  the  eye  the  tumour  was  prolonged  bodi 
outwards,  and  downwards.  In  the  first  direction  it  extended 
to  the  point  of  junction  of  the  temporal  and  malar  bones;  in 
the  latter,  it  descended  nearlv  half  an  inch  below  the  line  of 
the  parotid  duct.  Through  its  whole  extent,  the  tumour  was 
free  of  pulsation ;  no  large  artery  could  be  traced  into  it ;  b^ 
pressure  it  was  readily  emptied  of  its  contents ;  but  slowly^ 
on  the  removal  of  the  pressure,  it  was  again  filled.  When 
emptied,  by  rubbing  the  collapsed  sac  between  the  fingei^ 
a  doughy  impression  was  communicated  to  them.  On  tfa^ 
surface  it  was  of  a  dark  pui-ple  colour,  with  a  tint  of  blue  on 
those  parts  covered  by  the  skin,  but  where  invested  by  thn 
conjunctiva,  it  had  a  shade  of  red.  It  was  cold  and  flabby, 
communicating  to  the  fingers  the  same  sensation  which  is 
received  on  grasping  the  wattles  of  a  turkey  cock.  As 
the  tumour  was  increasing,  and  threatened  to  extend  over 
the  eye,  the  patient  was  anxious  for  its  removal.  Mr.  B. 
b^an  the  operation  by  detaching  the  lower  eyelid  aloi^  it9 
whole  extent,  he  then  dissected  away  that  part  of  the 
tumour  adhering  to  the  sclerotica,  and  next  removed  that 
which  adhered  to  the  upper  eyelid.  This  being  done,  he 
tied  a  pretty  large  artery  which  passed  into  me  tumour 
from  the  outer  and  lower  part  of  the  orbit,  by  the  tera* 
poral  side  of  the  inferior  oblique  muscle.  The  next  stage 
of  the  operation  consisted  in  dissecting  ofi*  the  tumour  from 
the  aponeurosis  of  the  temporal  muscle,  the  zygomatic  process, 
the  malar  bone,  and  from  over  the  branches  of  the  portio 
dura,  and  the  parotid  duct.  After  the  great  body  of  the 
tumour  was  in  this  way  removed,  Mr.  B.  found  that  still  a 
part  of  the  spongy  morbid  mass  remained  attached  to  the 
parts  behind  the  parotid  duct  and  portio  dura.     He  also  dis- 
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covered  that  some  of  the  tumour  dipt  beneath  the  fascia  of  the 
temporal  muscle^  which  was  reticuhited.  From  these  parts 
there  was  a  general  oozing  of  blood ;  and  from  the  divided 
transverse  fisiscial  artery,  as  well  as  finom  the  arteries  which  per^ 
fomted  the  malar  bone  and  the  masseter  muscle,  there  was  a 
pretQr  profuse  bleeding.  The  vessels  were  secured,  and  then 
with  the  forceps  and  scissors,  Mr.  B.  cleared  away  the  dis* 
eased  matter  from  behind  the  parotid  duct  and  portio  dura, 
both  of  which  were  thus  detached  from  all  connexion  with  the 
neigfabouiiiig  parts.  In  the  same  way,  he  was  obliged  to  cut 
away  a  quantity  of  diseased  substance  nx>m  behind  the  zygoma. 
As  the  morbid  parts  were  here  ill  defined,  and  much  inter* 
mixed  with  the  fibres  of  the  temporal  muscle,  a  considerable 
nurt  of  it  required  to  be  taken  away,  and  in  doing  this,  tha 
deep-seated  anterior  temporal  artery  was  divided.  What  of 
the  tumour  remained  on  the  cheek,  adhered  so  firmly  to  the 
imomatic  muscle,  and  was  so  closely  incorporated  with  ita 
substance,  that  the  ooe  could  not  be  separated  firom  the  other* 
The  ionsulated  part  of  the  portio  dura  and  the  parotid  duct 
were  now  laid  back  on  the  masseter  muscle,  and  the  edges  of 
the  integuments  brou^t  into  contact  over  them,  ana  sup* 
ported  by  means  of  a  single  suture.  Over  the  malar  bone 
the  lips  of  the  wound  could  not  be  made  to  approach,  nor  did 
the  ooiing  firom  the  bone  cease.  A  fold  of  bnen  and  a  layer 
of  aponge  were  therefore  laid  into  this  part  of  the  wound,  and 
relsaed  there  by  a  compress  and  bandage,  applied  so  tightiyi 
as  to  restrain  die  bleeding.  The  sponge  was  removed  two 
days  afterwards,  and  an  attempt  made  to  oring  the  lips  of  the 
woond  nearer  to  each  other,  llie  sore  soon  oegan  to  granu* 
late,  and  threw  out  a  flabby  red  fungus,  the  growth  of  which 
oauld  not  be  checked  by  the  application  of  sulphate  of  copper. 
By  bringing  the  edges  of  the  sore  together,  it  was  at  length 
redaced  to  the  size  of  a  shilling,  and  was  soon  afterwards 
eonqiLetely  cicatrized.  Three  years  after  the  operation,  the 
patient  continued  free  from  any  return  of  the  disease,  and  the 
cicaatrioa  was  becoming  smaller.  The  only  inconvenience 
which  he  experienced,  arose  fnnn  the  motion  of  the  upper 
ejrelid  being  impaired,  by  its  adhesion  to  that  part  m  the 
sderodea  firom  which  the  tumour  had  been  dissected.  From 
the  same  cause,  the  eye  did  not  possess  the  same  latitude  of 
modon  as  fimnerly.  It  required  a  considerable  eflbrt  to  torn 
the  popii  toward  the  nose.* 

*  Ctwciwitioua  on  the  6orgical  Anatomy  of  the  Head  and  Neck,  p.  SSI. 
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It  will  be  evident,  upon  the  slightest  consideration j  howimy 
different  in  activity,  it  not  in  nature,  this  case  of  Mr.  Bums 
is  from  that  of  Mr.  Bell,  and  how  much  less  the  danger  atteildU 
ing  the  extirpation  of  such  a  passive  or  venous  aneunstn'lijr 
anastomosis,  compared  to  that  which  is  inseparable  from  everf 
attempt  to  touch  with  the  knife  the  active,  or  arterial  tumocilr 
of  the  same  sort.  The  terms  active  and  passive,  i^plied^lta 
this  disease,  cannot,  I  think,  be  objected  to;  but  probably 
the  terms  arterial  and  venous  may  be  incorrect.  We  iire^ 
as  yet,  in  ignorance  of  the  real  structure  of  aneurism  hf 
anastomosis,  and  therefore  cannot  pretend  to  eicplain  *itB 
varieties. 

The  bold  and  successful  practice  of  Mr.  Travera,  whoy  Air 
an  aneurism  by  anastomosis,  within  the  orbit,  tied  the  commoil 
carotid  artery,  has  been  followed  by  Mr.  Wardrop  in  sev^rtd 
cases  of  this  disease,  situated  externally.  In  these  cases,  Mn 
W.  went  upon  the  probability,  that  if  the  current  of  blMd 
through  a  nsevus  were  arrested  by  tying  the  arterial  tnmk 
supplying  it,  the  blood  contained  in  the  cells,  or  what  iii#f 
be  considered  as  the  parenchyma  of  the  tumour,  would 'ke 
put  at  rest,  and  undergo  a  process  of  coagulation j  similar  ^tb 
the  blood  in  a  common  aneurismal  sac  after  the  arteiyhtti 
been  tied ;  and  likewise,  that  the  coagulated  blood  would  ke 
aflerwards  absorbed,  and  that  the  parenchyma  of  the  tumovt 
would  gradually  shrink.  Mr.  Wardrop  has  published  tfte 
particulars  of  three  cases  of  naevus  of  the  face,  in  which  he 
tied  the  common  carotid  artery.  All  the  three  patients  wett 
young  children.  Two  of  them  died,  the  circumstances  previa, 
ous  to  the  operation  being  veiy  unfavourable.  The  succcw 
ful  case  was  that  of  a  female  child,  five  months  old,  who  bad 
a  large  subcutaneous  naevus  on  the  left  side  of  the  fkoe,  oovel»> 
ing  one  half  of  the  root  of  the  nose,  the  eyebrow,  and  the 
upper  eyelid,  which  could  not  be  sufficiently  opened  to 
expose  the  eyeball,  nor  could  the  precise  limits  of  the  diseaae 
be  traced  in  the  orbit,  within  which  it  seemed  to  penetrate 
deeply.  The  tumour  was  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  and  there  were 
numerous  tortuous  veins  in  the  integuments  covering  it.  It 
had  no  pulsation,  felt  doughy  and  inelastic,  and  when  squeeaad 
could  be  greatly  diminished ;  on  removal  of  the  pressure  ite 
original  size  was  rapidly  restored.  As  it  would  have  been 
extremely  dangerous,  and  probably  even  impracticaUe,  to 
have  removed  tnis  tumour  with  the  knife,  and  as  it  had  been 
rapidly  increasing  since  a  few  days  after  the  birth  of  the  child, 
Mr.  W.  concluded  that  the  only  chance  of  arresting  the  pro- 
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grtSB  of  the  di8eMe>  wm  by  tyin^  the  trunk  of  the  common 
caralid  iKery  of  that  aide  on  which  the  tumour  wag  akuatedL 
The  ineision  of  the  integuments  was  made  about  the  middk  of 
thenedc,  ^ng  the  tracheal  edge  of  the  mastoid  muscle,  and  the 
Ptat  of  the  dweotion  was  aooomplished  chiefly  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  double-edged  silver  knife.  The  c^ration  wps  more 
diflbmlt  Chan  might  have  been  expected  in  a  simple  dissection 
amoagst  healthy  parts,  from  the  unceasing  cryingof  the  in&nt» 
whidi  leept  the  larynx  and  trachea  in  constant  motion  upwards 
and  downwards.  This  not  only  prevented  the  pulsation  of  the 
Otfofid  from  being  distinguished,  but  when  the  sheath  of  the 
vessel  was  distinctly  penetrated  by  the  point  of  the  knife,  ren- 
ikred  k  difficult  to  get  the  point  of  Bremner's  aneurismal 
■eedle  cxioducted  by  the  finger  fairly  within  the  sheath. 
WbeiH  however,  the  latter  step  of  the  operation  was  accom* 
piUiad,  the  needle  passed  around  the  artery  with  great  fad* 
li^4  Some  divided  vessels  bled  a  good  deal  during  the  <mer- 
UMm,  so  that  the  wound  was  kept  filled  with  blood,  and  the 
dfagction  was  necessarily  conducted  with  the  finger  as  the 
mdy  goide.  The  ligature  being  tied  around  the  artery,  the 
ed^ea  of  the  wound  were  brought  together  by  a  sinffle  stitch, 
and  mo  adhesive  plaster  nor  bandage  employed.  1  ne  infiuit 
ameaffed  pale  and  much  exhausted  after  the  operation,  and 
hao*  ieaspoonful  of  the  syrup  of  white  poppies.  A  remarkable 
chum  was  immediately  observed  in  the  tumour.  No  sooner 
hid  we  carotid  been  tied,  than  the  child  was  observed  to  raise 
ike  upper  eyelid  sufficiently  to  expose  the  eyeball,  which, 
ancil  that  period,  had  never  been  in  view,  on  account  of  the 
state  of  the  lid.  The  colour  of  the  tumour  also 
losing  its  scarlet  hue,  and  appearing  of  a  much 
Une  sluule,  a  change,  observes  Mr.  W.,  which  evi- 
dlBnlly  had  arisen  from  the  collapse  of  the  arteries,  whilst  the 
and  cells  of  the  tumour  remained  filled  with  venous 
Soon  after  the  operation  the  child  became  tranquil, 
in  a  few  hours  was  permitted  to  suck,  care  having 
taken  to  keep  the  mother's  mind  tranquil,  by  her 
ce  during  the  operation,  and  by  concealing  from  her 
the  CKtent  of  the  wound.  The  child  passed  a  very  quiet  night, 
^  operation  seeming  to  produce  very  slight  excitement  in 
Ae  general  system.  She  continued  to  suck  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,  and  the  wound  inflamed  so  little  as  to  require  no 
dressing.  The  ligature  came  away  upon  the  eleventh  day. 
On  the  daj  following  the  operation,  the  tumour  continued  of 
the  same  diminished  oulk,  and  of  the  same  dark  purple  colour. 
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which  it  had  assumed  immediately  after  the  artery  was 
and  on  feeling  it,  it  seemed  either  as  if  the  blood  which  it 
contained  had  coagulated,  or  that  it  was  emptied  of  its  blood; 
for  pressure,  instead  of  emptying  its  contents,  now  made  na 
sensible  alteration  in  its  size.  A  gradual,  though  not  alwayi 
r^ularly  progressive  diminution  followed ;  by  degrees,  more 
and  more  of  the  eyeball  became  exposed ;  and  ten  months 
after  the  operation,  nothing  of  the  tumour  remained,  more 
than  the  membranous  bag  which  was  originally  distended 
with  blood.* 


*     SECTION  XVI. — NEURALGIA,  OR  TIC  DOULOUREUX. 

The  branches  of  the  first  and  second  divisions  of  the  fii^ 
pair  of  nerves,  distributed  to  the  eye,  eyelids,  and  circum- 
orbital  region,  are  more  frequently  the  seats  of  severe  pain 
than  any  other  nerves  of  the  body.  We  meet,  in  the  first 
place,  with  cases,  in  which  these  nerves  are  affected  with  parozi- 
ysms  of  pain,  without  any  other  signs  of  disease  being  present^ 
In  the  second  place,  these  nerves  are  affected  with  pain, 
while,  at  tlie  same  time,  the  sclerotica  and  iris  are  inflamed^ 
In  a  third  set  of  cases,  the  teeth  are  decayed,  often  the 
vitreous  humour  glaucomatous,  and  vision  impaired.  In  a 
fourth  set,  there  are  attendant  on  the  pain,  unequivocal  signs 
of  organic  disease  within  the  cranium.  To  the  first  and 
fourth  of  these  sets  of  cases,  the  names  neuralgia  and  tic 
douloureux  are  generally  applied.  The  second  and  third  sets 
are  accounted  rheumatic. 

Symptoms.  In  the  commencement  of  neuralgia,  the  pain 
occurs  only  momentarily,  and  perhaps  not  oftener  than  onoe- 
or  twice  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  upper  eyelid,  the  middle 
of  the  eyebrow,  and  the  temple,  are  its  most  frequent  seats* 
The  side  of  the  nose,  the  lower  lid,  and  the  cheek,,  are  less 
commonly  affected  in  incipient  cases.  As  the  disease  proceedsi 
the  pain  becomes  more  violent,  but  still  continues  only  for  an 
instant.  Gradually  its  attacks  are  more  frequently  repeated, 
last  longer,  although  rarely  above  half  a  minute,  and  attain  a 
degree  of  most  overpowering  severity.  The  pain  is  almost 
alwajrs  referred  to  one  spot ;  it  appears  to  be  situated  in  one  or 
other  of  the  large  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  ;  if  it  spreads,  it 

*  Lancet,  Vol.  xii.  p.  267.  London,  1827.  Mr.  Wardrop's  unsuccess- 
ful cases  are  contained  in  the  Medico-Chirurgical  TransactiODS,  Vol.  ix., 
and  in  the  volume  of  the  Lancet  now  quoted. 
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does  80  in  the  direction  of  the  ramifications  of  the  nerves.  In 
adYonced  cases,  we  observe,  that  during  a  paroxysm,  the  ey^ 
brows  are  knit,  the  lids  firmly  closed,  tune  angle  of  the  mouth* 
drawn  towards  the  ear,  the  lower  jaw  fixed,  and  respiration 
as  moch  as  possible  suppressed.  The  muscles  in  the  imme* 
diate  vicinity  of  the  pain  are  sometimes  affected  with  a  degree 
of  quivering,  tremor,  or  slight  convulsion ;  but  this  is  not  an 
invariable  symptom,  and  when  it  does  occur,  seems  to  be 
merely  an  effect  of  the  violence  of  the  pain.  The  pain  is  not 
equally  violent  during  the  whole  time  of  an  attack.  In  gene* 
ral,  it  increases  by  agrees,  and  is  most  severe  a  short  time 
befi>re  it  ceases,  which  it  commonly  does  with  equal  sudden* 
ness  as  it  makes  its  attack.  This  disease  is  completely  inter- 
mittent. Whenever  the  fit  is  over,  the  patient  feels  perfectly 
fi'ee  from  uneasiness  in  the  part,  which  but  an  instant  before 
was  the  seat  of  excruciating  pain. 

The  symptoms  occasionally  attendant  on  neuralgia  of  the 
fifth  pair,  and  indicative  of  serious  organic  changes  witliin  the 
cnmiiim,  are  amaurosis,  palsy  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyebally 
and  of  the  levator  palpebrae  superioris,  inflammation  of  the 
cornea,  ending  in  ulceration,  and  deformity  of  the  bones 
forming  the  back  and  roof  of  the  throat.  The  inflammation 
aod  other  changes  of  the  eye  in  such  cases  resemble  very 
nmdi  the  effects  produced  in  Majendie's  experiment  of  divid* 
ing  the  trunk  of  the  fifth  pair. 

CamgHhstkmal  Si^mptonu,  It  is  only  in  confirmed  cases  that 
any  symptoms  of  this  kind  are  present  When  the  disease 
has  contmued  for  a  length  of  time  without  amelioration^  and 
the  attacks  are  very  frequent,  the  patient  becomes  restless  and 
mdwncholy,  insensible  to  the  pleasures  of  society,  imd  incapa- 
ble 0f  accnpation.  The  appetite  for  food  fails,  digestion  is 
inqMured,  tlie  bowels  become  bound,  the  body  becomes  emaci- 
ated, the  sexual  passion  is  extinguished,  and  the  patient  is 
almost  totally  deprived  of  sleep. 

Smtfectim  No  age  is  exempt  from  this  disease.  Men  are  more 
frequently  affected  with  it  than  women.  It  is  by  no  means 
the  nervous  or  hypochondriac  that  are  most  exposed  to  it. 

Qnuu,  In  many  cases,  this  disease  appears  to  arise  from 
causes  similar  to  those  which  induce  rheumatic  ophthalmia, 
aad  eq>ecially  continued  exposure  to  draughts  of  cold  air. 
While  causes  of  this  sort  give  origin  to  the  first  attacks,  we 
observe  a  variety  of  occasional  circumstances  which  operate 
in  re-inducing  the  paroxysms,  as  the  motions  of  tlie  face  in 
faking,  chewing,  or  swallowing,  simple  touching  of  the  part, . 
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the  shocks  which  the  body  is  apt  to  undergo  in  walkinff  or 
riding,  the  blowing  of  the  wind  over  the  face,  the  sudden 
opening  or  shutting  of  a  door,  and  many  others. 

The  paroxysms  are  much  more  frequent  during  the  dajt 
on  account  of  the  presence  of  many  more  exciting  cause% 
than  during  the  night.  The  complaint  is  much  aggravated 
during' the  pi!fevalence  of  easterly  and  north-easterly  winds* 

We  are  unable  to  say  any  thing  certain  regarding  tbp 
proximate  cause  of  simple  neuralgia.  When  there  are  pann 
lytic  symptoms  along  with  neura^a,  it  is  probable  that  prea* 
sure  on  the  third  and  fifth  pairs  exists  within  the  cranium, 
from  thickening  of  the  dura  mater,  spiculie  bf  bone,  or  the  lilBe* 

TVecttnenL  1.  We  are  highly  indebted  to  Mr.  HutdunaoOy 
of  Southwell,  for  the  introduction  of  the  precipitated  carbo- 
nate of  iron,  as  a  remedy  in  neuralgia.  I  have  used  it  io^A 
variety  of  cases,  both  simple  and  complicated.  In  the  foniMyr 
it  has  always  proved  successful.  In  painful  affections  of  the 
circum-orbital  r^ion,  accompanying  glaucoma  and  amauroiiui, 
I  have  also  found  it  highly  serviceable.  In  cases  apparently 
connected  with  serious  organic  changes  within  the  crmimp, 
it  has  not  appeal^  to  be  productive  of  any  effect.  The  dose 
of  the  carbonate  of  iron  may  be  from  fifteen  grains  to  a  drachm 
twice  or  thrice  a^-day.  Mr.  H.  appears  to  give  a  drachm.  $b 
his  usual  dose ;  but  I  have  fi)und  it  effectual  in  much  smaller 
quantities.  Should  the  medicine  produce  no  relief  in  smifU. 
doses,  it  ought  to  be  tried  in  larger  quantity.  Mr.  EL  m^i- 
tions  a  case  in  which  half  a  drachm  three  times  a«day,  pno- 
doced  little  perceptible  benefit ;  he  increased  the  dose  to  a 
drachm  twice  a^^y,  iidien,  after  three  days,  a  very  senaiUe 
abatement  of  the  number  and  violence  of  the  paroxysms  was 
observed ;  he  again  increased  the  dose  to  four  scruples  twice 
a-day,  in  which  the  patient  persevered  regularly  for  ten  weeks, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  time,  not  the  slightest  vestige  of 
the  disease  remained.  He  gives  several  other  cases,  in  wnich 
little  or  no  effect  was  produced  by  smaller  doses  than  four 
soru[des  twice  a-day.  Mr.  H.'s  pamphlet  is  well  worthy  of 
perusal.* 

2.  Another  remedy  of  great  utility  in  the  treatment  of  this 
disease  is  belladonna,  for  the  suggestion  of  which  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Bailey,  of  Harwich.  It  is  a  medicine  of  so 
much  activity,  that  it  must  be  given  with  a  very  cautious 

*  Cues  of  Neuralgia  Spasmodlca,  commonly  called  Tic  Douloureux,  sue- 
ceMftUly  treated.  I.oiidon,  1991^. 
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haocL  Tbe  fonn  which  I  have  adopted  for  internal,  and 
•uifietuiies  also  for  external  use,  is  a  vinous  tincture  of  the 
extract,  prepared  bj  maceratii^,  for  four  days,  one  drachm 
of  the  extract  in  <me  pint  of  white  wine.  Of  this,  as  a  dose, 
I  bcsin  with  five  drops  thrice  a-day,  increasing  gradually  to 
IS-  ffiopa.  Besides  soothing,  and  in  many  cases,  removing 
entirdy  tbe  neuralgia,  the  use  of  this  medicine  induces  a  very 
peculiar  sense  of  thirst  and  constriction  in  the  throat;  and  in 
lafger  doses,  brings  on  cramp  of  the  stomach,  dilatation  cf 
thepopils,  temporary  blindness,  vertigo,  and  a  highly  distresi- 
bm  foeHng  of  weakness  and  sinking.  The  cases  related  by 
llr.  B.  are  extremely  interesting.*  He  ventures  on  2  or 
eren  8  grains  of  the  extract  at  once,  and  iqipears  to  have  been 
led  to  this  mode  of  exhibiting  the  medicine  trom  the  difficulqr 
of  gettii^  the  patients  to  continue  smaller  doses  for  any 
length  ef  time,  in  consequence  of  its  unpleasant  effects,  while 
ittaipy  were  oompletely  and  permanently  relieved  by  a  single 
krtte  dose.  I  have  found  belladonna  useful  in  almost  eveiy 
van^  of  neuralgia ;  but  of  late  I  have  prescribed  it  leas 
A^qtiently,  in  consequence  of  nmking  use  of  the  carbonate  of 

'  S.  Calomel  and  opium  have  been  recommended  for  neu- 
valgia,  and  occasionally  prove  useful;  although,  in  many 
insttiices,  any  degree  of  affection  of  the  mouth  in  this  com- 
piamt,  is  found  to  aggravate  the  symptoms.  In  a  case  of 
iieitn%ia,   attended  with  ulcerated  cornea,  arising  without 

"m^  active  inflammation,  and  apparently  awrely  as  a  oooa^ 
mence  of  the  diseased  state  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  I 
'HKHid  calomel  and  opium  internally,  and  the  lunar  caustic 
flkdetioir  externally,  successful  in  procuring  the  cicatrisation 

'  ef  tibe  ulcer. 
'  4k  Arsenic  has  often  been  tried  in  this  disease^  but  appeals 

'  to  hove  little  or  no  eflect 

5.  The  division  of  the  affected  nerve  is  also  laid  aside. 
6*  Plasters  worn  over  the  seat  of  the  pain  sometimes  serve 
to  moderate  it     They  are  made  with  opium,  dcata,  bdla- 
doona,  and  other  narcotics. 

*  Obsef  yatjuni  rdstive  to  the  Uac  of  Bellsdonns  in  Prinfbl  Disefdcw  of 
the  BmA  sod  Face.  Lendoo,  18IS. 
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SECTION  XVII. — TWITCHING,  OR  QUIVERING  OF  THE  EYELIDS. 

■ 

I  havje  often  been  consulted  bv  patients  who  complained  of 

a  tremulous,  quivering,  or  twitdiing  motion  of  on^  or  other 

eyelid,  or  of  both,  which  they  were  unable  to  control  or  tp 

prevent,  and  whidi,  from  the  frequency  of  its  repetition,  had 

Decome  very  annoying,  although  not  attended  wjth  any  paiiv 

This,  I  believe,  is  the  complaint  called  by  the  French  tic  mm^ 

doubitreux.   In  many  cases  of  this  disease,  the  quivering  of  th^ 

orbicularis  palpebrarum  is  so  slight,  as  not  to  produce  apy 

visible  motion  of  the  affected  lid;  but  in  other  cases,  llie 

motion  is  very  evident,  and  is  not  confined  to  the  lids,  but 

extends  to  oUier  muscles  of  the  face,  and  esp^ially  to  tb^ 

zygomatici,  so  that  while  the  lids  are  affected  with  an  osdlr 

latory  or  winking  motion,  the  angle  of  the  mouth  i«  drawa 

upwards.     Agitation  of  mind  generally  aggravates  this  con* 

vulsive  state  of  the  face,  so  that  in  speaking  to  a  stranger,  it 

becomes  much  increased*     The  patient  is  conscious  of  thi% 

his  feelings  are  hurt  by  the  knowledge  of  his  being  subject  to 

the  complaint,  and  he  becomes  anxious  to  imdergo  any  sort  of 

treatment  likely  to  relieve  him,  not  excepting  an  operation. 

Although  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases,  no  pain 

attends  this  disease,  it  is  occasionally  accompanied  by  pain  so 

severe,  as  to  resemble  the  tic  douloureux.     1  have  uniformjy 

found  the  digestive  organs  deranged  in  the  subjects  of  this 

disease. 

The  physiological  discoveries  of  Mr.  Ch4,rles  B^  reffar4- 
ing  the  offices  of  the  fifth  pair,  and  jportio  dura  of  ibe 
seventh  pair,  lead  us  to  refer  die  diseasea  motion^  of  the  ($00^ 
as  well  as  all  its  healthy  motions,  both  voluntary  and  involun- 
tary, to  the  influence  of  the  latter  nerve. 

Treaiment.  1.  The  most  essential  part  of  the  treatment 
consists  in  the  use  of  alterative,  laxative,  and  tonic  medicines. 
A  blue  pill  every  night,  or  every  second  night,  and  one  or 
two  compound  rhubarb  pills  every  morning,  for  a  fortnight, 
will  generally  be  attended  with  much  benefit ;  after  which  a 
course  of  bitter  infusion,  cinchona,  or  carbonate  of  iron,  ought 
to  be  prescribed,  along  with  country  air  and  exercise. 

2.  Anodyne  liniments  rubbed  in  the  course  of  the  portio 
dura  have  been  recommended. 

3.  Pressure,  so  as  to  limit  the  motion  of  the  parts  spas- 
modically affected,  has  been  found  advantageous,  tending  to 
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beak  the  habit,  on  which,  in  a  great  measure,  the  complaint 
dqiends,  however  it  may  have  been  originally  produceo. 


SECTION  XVIII, — MORBID  NICTITATION. 

Natural  nictitation  appears  to  be  performed  chiefly  by  the 
alternate  relaxation  and  contraction  of  the  levator  palpebr» 
superioris,  and  is  accomplished  so  instantaneously  and  easily 
as  scaroely  to  attract  the  attention  of  ourselves  or  others; 
bat  there  is  a  morbid  nictitation,  which  appears  to  be  more  a 
oonvulstve  action  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  too  remark* 
able  not  to  be  observed  by  others,  and  of  which,  at  last,  the 
patient  himself  becomes  conscious,  in  some  cases  it  seems  to 
afiect  the  upper;  and  in  other  cases,  more  the  lower  lid« 
S(Miietimes  one  eye  only ;  at  other  times  both  eyes  are  affected. 
Akhcmgh  different  from  the  subject  of  last  section,  the  present 
(hsease  is  aggravated  by  the  same  causes  which  aggravate  the 
fisrmec,  especially  by  agitation  of  mind,  and  disordered 
digestion. 

Sometimes  a  single  eyelash,  growing  inwards,  so  as  to 
Umdi  the  eyeball,  is  the  cause  of  morbid  nictitation.  In  other 
instanoes,  slight  ophthalmia  produces  it.  These  causes  being 
r^novedf  the  complaint  will  cease.  In  all  other  cases,  m 
treatment  similar  to  what  has  been  recommended  for  quiver- 
ing of  the  eyelids,  must  be  adopted. 


SECTION  XIX. PHOTOPHOBIA,  AND  SPASM  OF  THE  EYELIDS. 

Intolerance  of  light,  and  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
orbicularis  palpdirarum,  almost  always  go  together,  as 
effects  produced  by  the  same  cause,  so  that  we  rarely  observe 
any  thing  like  a  pure  blepharospasmus.  The  common  causes 
of  phot(^>hobia,  and  spasm  of  the  lids,  are,  a  particle  of  dust 
in  one  or  other  of  the  folds  of  the  conjunctiva,  an  inverted 
qreladi,  or  strumous  conjunctivitis.  In  tlie  last  instance,  the 
spama  is  often  continu^  for  weeks  together,  the  patient 
being  unable  all  that  time  to  bear  the  least  accession  of  light, 
or  to  open  the  eyes  in  the  smallest  degree.  The  inflamma^ 
tion  during  all  this  time  may  be  very  inconsiderable,  so  that 
on  forcing  open  the  lids,  scarcely  a  red  vessel  is  discovered. 
Such,  however,  is  the  sjrmpatliy  between  the  conjunctival 
whi(^  is  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  the  neighbouring  parts, 
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that  the  admitted  light  seems  to  the  patient  to  blaze  like  the 
rays  of  the  sun  reflected  from  a  mirror,  the  lachrymal  gland 
instantly  pours  out  a  tide  of  burning  tears,  and  the  spasm  of 
the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  forces  uie  lids  together  "vnth  new 
violence.  The  photophobia,  and  spasm  of  the  eyelidit, 
depending  on  the  causes  already  mentioned,  generally  subside 
▼ery  soon  af)«r  the  foreign  particle  is  removed,  or  the  ciph- 
thalmia  subdued. 

As  for  cases  of  pure  blepharospasmus,  I  have  seen  but  very 
few.  In  some  patients,  however,  we  find  morbid  nictitatidri 
go  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  lids  cannot  be  opened  tcft 
several  seconds,  during  which  period,  the  eyeball  is  strontfiy 
pressed  by  the  contraction  of  the  orbicularis.  The  venerable 
^lumenbach  is  subject  to  an  affection  of  this  sort,  so  ihtfC 
during  conversation,  or  at  lecture,  he  employs  his  finger  to 
overcome  the  closed  state  of  the  lids.  ''*' 

In  other  cases,  spasm  of  the  orbicularis  of  one  side  is  brought 
on  in  consequence  of  a  blow  on  the  head,  or  other  injury,  litt 
effects  of  which  have  been  communicated  to  the  brain  or  Hi 
membranes.  Tlie  spasm  continues  long,  for  weeks,  perhafm^ 
cfr  months,  and  is  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  palsy  of  the  levAtof 
of  the  upper  lid.  A  restless  state  of  the  edge  of  the  uppd* 
lid,  and  the  difficulty  experienced  in  raising  the  lid  even  ^th 
the  finger,  will  serve  to  distinguish  this  state  from  palsy. 

The  treatment  of  pure  blepharospasmus  will  consist  ifi 
laxatives,  tonics,  and  antispasmodics,  intemidly,  and  in  coun- 
ter-irritation externally.  This  is  to  be  accomplished  by  firie^ 
tion  with  volatile  liniment,  tincture  of  cantharides,  and  the 
like,  on  the  forehead  and  temple,  and  behind  and  before  die 
ear,  the  application  of  blisters,  and  the  insertion  of  issues. 
Fomentations  with  poppy,  or  chamomile  decoction  are  usiefuL 
Poultices,  containing  opium,  hyoscyamus,  or  cicuta,  are  alsb 
recommended  to  be  applied  over  the  eye.  In  cases  where 
the  spasm  is  traced  to  mjury  of  the  head,  blood-letting  (rdlB. 
the  arm,  leeches  to  the  head,  and  a  course  of  mercury,  will  b^ 
required. 

Benedict  has  treated  of  the  intolerance  of  light  whi<di 
attends  strumous  ophthalmia,  as  a  separate  disease,  under  tlie 
name  of  photophobia  injuntum  scrophulosa.  He  recommends 
chiefly  small  doses  of  calomel,  and  the  warm  bath.* 

*  Bdtriige  fiir  practische  Medisin  and  Ophthalroiatiik*  Vol*  L  |>.  3l 
Leipsig,  IBIS. 
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.  aS€T10N  XX« FAISY  OF  TH£  OBBICUUkRIS  PALPKBRARUM. 

In  many  cases  of  partial  palsy  of  the  &ce,  there  is  a  degree 
o£  lagophtbalmofi  present,  or  in  other  words,  the  eyelids  can- 
not be  conipletelv  closed,  on  account  of  paralysis  of  the 
(Mrfaicularis  palpebranun.      The  patient  cannot  elevate  his 
eyebrow,  nor  frown ;  he  cannot  wink  hard,  nor  press  the  eyo* 
lula  against  the  eyeball.     The  tears  run  over  on  the  cheek, 
from  want  of  the  action  of  the  lower  lid,  which  hangs  deprea* 
sed  and  everted;  exposed  to  dust  flying  about,  the  patient  is 
distreaied  by  its  getting  into  his  eye ;  and  thus  inflammation 
and  capacity  of  the  cornea  may  be  excited.     The  other  muscles 
of  the  face  are  at  the  same  time  paralyzed.     The  sensatioa 
of  touch  is  perfect,  depending  on  the  fifth  pair;  but  the 
motion  of  the  lips  is  lost  on  the  paralyzed  side ;  the  mouth  b 
dragged  from  the  palsied  towards  the  sound  side ;  and  even  the 
nose  is  twisted*     From  the  exposed  state  of  the  eye,  the 
patient  has  a  feeling  of  cold  m  it,  which  he  remedies  by 
oovering  the  eye,  perhaps,  with  his  hand.     Occasionally  he 
coimplains  of  pain  at  the  root  of  the  ear,  or  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  the  sQrlo-masloid  foramen,  firom  which  the  portio 
dura  escapes,  to  send  its  branches  over  the  tace.     Pain  is 
sometimes  felt,  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  radiating 
aloa^  the  branches  of  the  nerve. 

CemteB,  Exposure  to  a  current  of  cold  air,  producing  inflam-* 
mation  of  the  portio  dura,  and,  perhaps,  in  some  caaea, 
inflammatory  swelling  and  diminution  of  the  caUber  of  the 
Fallopian  aqueduct,  so  as  to  press  on  the  trunk  of  the  nerve, 
is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  partial  palsy  of  the  face.  It  has 
been  known  to  arise  from  the  pressure  <^  a  lymphatic  gland 
betwaen  the  mastoid  process  and  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  owing 
to  iiiflammatk>n  of  the  mouth  from  the  action  of  mercury. 
An  abscess  of  the  tympanum,  afi*ecting  the  Fallopian  aque- 
dnoc,  may  produce  it;  or  a  division  of  the  pordo  dura  in  any 
surgical  operation  about  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  One  or  othcar 
bnnch  of  the  nerve  may  in  this  way  be  divided,  and  eonse- 
qoently  -one  or  other  lid  only  be  palsied.  Care  must  be  taken 
kst  the  afiectkm  be  err<meously  supposed  to  arise  fi^m  di»- 
ease  within  the  cranium. 

TVeaiw^etiL  This  must  be  directed  neither  a^inst  the  brain 
nor  against  the  eyelids,  but  against  the  portio  dura.  Anti- 
{Mogisdc  means  of  cure  are  to  be  adopted  in  the  first  instance, 
as  leechea  behind  the  ear  and  near  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  cup- 
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ping  on  the  back  of  che  neck,  and  free  purging.  Calomel 
and  opium,  and  the  use  of  diaphoretics,  may  next  be  had 
recourse  to.  A  semilunar  blister  round  the  ear,  and  stimu- 
ladng  liniments  to  the  paralyzed  parts,  will  be  found  of  advan- 
tage. Should  these  means  not  prove  effectual,  a  trial  may  be 
given  to  electricity. 


SECTION  XXI. — PTOSIS,  OR  FALLING  DOWN  OF  THE  UPPER 

EYELID. 

Inability  to  raise  the  upper  eyelid  may  either  depend  on  a 
mechanical  cause,  or  arise  from  weakness,  or  be  paralytic. 

1.  Mechanical. 

After  inflammation  of  the  upper  eyelid,  attended  witb 
considerable  cedematous  or  sanguineous  effusion  into  its 
substance,  or  treated  by  the  long-continued  use  of  cata- 
plasms, we  not  unfrequently  find  the  integuments  so  much 
relaxed,  that  they  form  a  fold,  hanging  down  over  the  open- 
ing of  the  lids,  while  the  levator  palpebrte  superioris  is  unable^ 
from  the  weight  and  bulk  of  the  lid,  to  raise  it  so  as  to  unco- 
ver the  eye.  We  perceive  distinctly  the  endeavours  of  the 
muscle,  as  soon  as  the  patient  is  earnestly  desirous  of  opening 
his  eye,  but  the  eyelid  is  either  raised  only  to  a  very  inom- 
siderable  degree,  or  remains  completely  prolapsed.  If  we 
take  hold,  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  of  the  relaxed  fold 
of  skin,  so  as  to  relieve  the  levator  muscle  of  the  additional 
weight  of  this  superfluous  portion  of  integuments,  the  patient 
can,  without  difficulty,  open  his  eye ;  but  as  soon  as  we  quit 
our  hold,  the  eyelid  descends  gradually  to  its  former  positicm. 
Sometimes  the  relaxation  does  not  occupy  so  much  the  middle 
of  the  eyelid  as  its  temporal  portion.  It  is  also  occasionally 
the  case,  that  when  the  fold  of  integuments  is  very  consider- 
able, it  presses,  by  its  weight,  the  ec^e  of  the  lid,  along  with 
its  cilia,  inwards,  so  as  to  produce  a  degree  of  entropium. 

For  the  cure  of  this  variety  of  ptosis,  the  common  practice 
is  to  remove  a  transverse  fold  of  the  integuments  of  the 
affected  lid.  In  order  to  perform  this  with  the  necessaiy 
exactness,  with  a  broad  convex-edged  pair  of  forceps,  we  take 
hold  of 'the  skin,  where  it  appears  most  relaxed,  and  then 
desire  the  patient  repeatedly  to  open  and  shut  the  eye.  If 
he  be  able  to  do  this,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  forceps  include 
neither  too  much  nor  too  little  of  the  skin.     If  he  cannot  lift 
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the  lid,  we  hare  taken  hold  of  too  little,  and  must  apply  the 
fetcepft  again,  so  as  to  include  a  greater  portion  of  sun.  If 
he  can,  indeed,  lift  the  lid,  but  not  completely  shut  it  again, 
we  must  let  go  a  little  of  the  skin  from  the  grasp  of  the  instru- 
ment. It  is  important  also  to  take  care  that  we  do  not  apply 
the  blade  of  the  forceps  too  close  to  the  edge  of  the  lid,  for  if 
this  be  done,  too  little  space  will  be  left  for  the  application  of 
stitches.  As  soon,  then,  as  the  forceps  are  properly  applied, 
we  squeeze  their  blades  together  with  moderate  firmness, 
that  the  integuments  may  not  escape,  and  then  remove 
the  portion  laid  hold  of,  by  a  single  stroke  of  the  scissors. 
The  bleeding  is  inconsiderable,  and  ceases  in  a  few  minutes 
by  the  use  of  cold  water.  Never  more  than  two  stitches  are 
necessary;  one  is  frequently  sufficient.  Union  is  generally 
efiected  without  any  suppuration,  and  as  soon  as  the  union  is 
complete,  the  prolapsus  is  cured. 

2.  Atonic. 

In  some  instances,  we  meet  with  a  depressed  state  of  the 
upper  eyelid,  dependent  apparently  on  mere  weakness  of  the 
lesrator  muscle. 

In  this  case,  mechanical  support,  by  means  of  a  strip  of 
adhedve  plaster,  assists  in  restoring  to  the  muscle  its  wonted 
power.  Applications  of  a  strengthening  kind  are  to  be  made 
Co  the  lids,  as  bathing  with  rose-water,  friction  with  tinctura 
s^Kinis,  and  the  like.  Electricity  may  also  be  tried,  and 
general  tonics. 

3.  Paralytic. 

Plaby  of  the  levator  palpebrae  superioris  is  exceedingly 
unlikefy  to  arise  from  a  division  of  tne  branch  of  the  motor 
ocoH,  which  supplies  that  muscle  with  nervous  energy ;  for 
that  branch  lies  deep  in  the  orbit,  enters  the  muscle  by  its 
inferior  side,  and  is  therefore  not  likely  to  be  touched,  except 
in  a  wound  penetrating  so  much  into  the  orbit  as  to  implicate 
odier  parts.^ 

Palsy  of  the  levator  of  the  upper  lid  is,  however,  an  affec- 
tion bjr  no  means  uncommon.  In  one  set  of  cases,  it  bears 
an  analogy  in  point  of  cause  to  the  partial  palsy  of  the  face 
already  spoken  of^  or,  in  other  words  it  arises  from  cold,  and 
is  part  of  a  rheumatic  palsy  of  the  eye.  In  another  set  of 
cases,  liie  caoae  is  cerebral ;  it  is  serous  efiiudon,  or  some 

•  Seepage  129. 
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Mmonr,  formed  within  the  cranium,  dnd  pressing  on  the  thord 
pidr  of  nerves.  It  is  often  difficult,  especially  in  the  incipient 
stage,  to  distinguish  these  two  sets  of  cases.  "' 

-  In  both,  we  generally  find  either  all  the  muscles  o£  tine 
Eyeball  also  paralyzed,  so  that  the  eye  stands  stockstill  in  die 
orbit,  or  the  abductor  retains  its  power,  so  that  the  ey&is 
turned  towards  the  temple,  while  the  other  recti  being  para- 
lyzed, the  patient  is  unable  to  move  his  eye  upwards,  down- 
wards, or  inwards*  In  rheumatic  cases,  one  side  only  is 
generally  affected,  and  the  abductor  retains  its  power.  In 
cerebral  cases,  both  eyes  are  more  apt  to  be  affected  from  the 
beginning,  although  sometimes  one  side  is  first  paralyzed,  and 
then  the  other. 

The  effect  of  palsy  of  the  levator  palpebrae  superioris,  is^ 
of  course,  to  deprive  the  patient  of  si^t.  He  sees  none^ 
unless  he  raises  the  lid  widi  his  finger.  When  he  does  so^ 
he  generally  sees  double,  and  if  he  tries  to  walk  across  th^ 
room,  he  is  affected  with  a  great  degree  of  vertigo.  The 
dbuble-vision,  and  the  vertigo,  cease  as  soon  as  me  lid  is 
allowed  to  drop,  and  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  misphioed 
state  of  the  eyeball,  which  generally  attends  this  parafysis'of 
the  upper  lid. 

The  rheumatic  variety  of  this  palsy  is  brought  on  by  ex- 
posure to  currents  of  cold  air.  The  cerebral  is  either  suoden, 
or  slow ;  the  sudden  arising  after  fatiguing  exertion^  expd- 
snre  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  intoxication,  blows  on  the 
head,  and  the  like ;  the  slow  keeping  pace  widi  the  growth 
of  scrofulous  tumours,  fungous  growths  fi'om  the  dura  mater, 
and  other  organic  changes  at  the  basis  of  the  skull. 

TVeatment  Both  in  the  rheumatic  and  in  the '  sndd^ 
cerebral  palsy  of  the  upper  lid,  we  employ  bloodlettings 
general  and  local,  rest,  the  antiphlogistic  regimen,  aild  blis- 
tering of  the  head.  After  the  use  of  these  means,  we  gene- 
rally find  the  vertigo  to  be  removed,  and  gradually  the  other 
symptoms  begin  to  yield.  In  both  cases,  we  employ  mer- 
cury till  the  mouth  is  affected,  combining  it  in  rheumatic 
cases  with  opium,  as  a  sudorific,  and  in  cerebral  case^  expect- 
ing it  to  prove  useful  as  a  sorbefacient.  Sudorifics,  as  gusiiacy 
and  stimulants,  as  camphor,  have  been  highly  recommended 
in  the  rheumatic  cases.  Issues  in  the  neck,  and  behind  the 
angle  of  the  jaw,  and  the  use  of  electricity,  have  been  attended 
<wiui  advantage.  In  slow  cerebral  cases,  I  have  seen  almost 
every  sort  of  practice  tried  without  effect 

Some  cases  of  ptosb  are  amgeniial.     I  am  unable  to  say 
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wfacther  they  are  paralytic,  or  arise  from  some  defect  in  the 
stmcture  of  the  levator  muscle.  They  sometimes  appear, 
tor  a  time,  to  be  bettered  by  the  operation  already  described, 
fat  ptosis  arising  from  mechanical  causes ;  but  the  relief  is 
enly  temporary,  for  the  lid  soon  returns  to  its  former  depressed 
and  motionless  state. 


SSCnON  XXII. — LA00PHTHALM08,  AND  RETRACTION  OF  THE 

EYELIDS. 

,  The  term  lagophthalmos  is  employed  to  denote  that  state, 
in  which  the  eyelids  cannot  be  completely  closed,  so  that 
e?en  during  sleep,  a  part  of  the  surface  of  the  eyeball  remains 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air,  and  the  irritation  of  foreign 
particles.  ^Ihis  state  is  generally  the  result  of  shortening  of 
the  upper  eyelid,  from  the  contraction  attending  the  cicatri«> 
saiion  of  a  bum  or  other  injury,  or  of  the  retraction  of  that 
lid  arising  from  caries  of  tlie  roof  of  the  orbit ;  and  in  either 
icasey  lag<^hthalino6  may  or  may  not  be  attended  with  ever- 
mtML  of  the  affected  lid. 

I  have  been  consulted  on  aca>unt  of  a  great  degree  of 
Detraction  or  depression  of  the  lower  lid,  consequent  neither 
to  destruction  of  its  integuments,  nor  disease  of  the  bone. 
J  was  led  to  suspect  that  suppuration  between  the  eyeball  and 
ike  floor  of  the  orbit,  hau  been  the  cause  of  this  diseased 
position  of  the  lid,  but  nothing  of  this  kind  appeared  from 
the  history  of  the  case  to  have  liappened» 

Another  variety  of  lagophthalmos  is  the  result  of  palsy  of 
the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  which  allows  the  lower  eyelid  to 
drop,  and  prevents  it  even  during  the  strongest  act  of  voli- 
tion from  meeting  exactly  with  the  upper. 

A  slight  degree  of  lagophthalmos  may  not  be  attended  by 
^almost  any  bad  consequences.  When  more  considerable, 
inflaimnation  of  the  conjunctiva  and  cornea,  opacity  of  the 
eomea,  and  even  staphyloma,  may  be  the  results.  The  ex- 
posed eye  is  incapable  of  the  usual  exertion,  and  is  affected 
with  epiphora  and  intolerance  of  light. 

Of  the  lagophthalmos  from  palsy,  nothing  farther  requires 
to  be  said.  The  ancients  attempted  to  relieve  this  state  of 
the  eyelids,  when  it  arose  from  a  cicatrice,  by  a  transverse 
JaciBiOii  throuffh  the  contracted  integuments,  separating  the 
edges  of  the  incision  as  much  as  possible,  and  endeavouring 
to  keep  them  separate  by  the  interposition  of  dressings,  till 
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the  cure  was  complete.  This  plan  was  found  to  be  ineffectual ; 
as  the  cicatrice,  arising  from  the  operation  itself,  necessaidy 
gave  rise  to  a  new  degree  of  contraction.  The  lagophthalmoi 
arising  from  caries  of  the  roof  of  the  orbit,  is  occasionallj 
attended  by  a  considerable  transverse  elongation  of  the  eye- 
lid, at  the  same  time  that  it  is  drawn  up  into  an  angle,  and 
immovably  fixed  in  the  elevated  position.  Under  these  cir«» 
cumstances,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  an  operation  similar  to 
that  which  is  practised  for  the  worst  degree  of  eversion,  might 
be  performed  with  advantage ;  namely,  cutting  out  a  trian- 
gular portion  of  the  whole  thickness  of  the  eyelid,  detaching 
the  lid  as  completely  as  possible  from  the  roof  of  the  orbit, 
and  then  bringing  the  edges  of  the  wound  together  by  stitchesy 
so  as  to  make  the  lid  sit  close  on  the  eyeball,  and  thus,  by 
the  transverse  shortening  produced  by  the  operation,  coun-* 
teracting  any  tendency  which  the  lid  might  have  again  to 
become  perpendicularly  shortened.  Of  course,  nothing  of  this 
sort  should  be  attempted  till  the  bone  is  perfectly  sound. 

As  palliative  means,  in  all  cases  of  lagophthalmos,  may  be 
mentioned,  the  lunar  caustic  solution,  which,  applied  once 
a^ay  to  the  conjunctiva,  lessens  the  tendency  to  inflammai*' 
tion,  caused  by  the  exposed  state  of  the  eye ;  and  the  use  of 
such  mechanical  means  as  may  moderate  the  access  of  light 
and  air. 


SECTION  XXIII. — ECTBOPIUM,  OR  EVERSION  OF  THE  EYELIDS. 

1.  Eversion  qf  either  lidj/rom  inflammation  and  sirangukOioH. 

This  first  variety  of  eversion  takes  place  only  when  the  con- 
junctiva is  in  a  state  of  acute  inflammation.  When  it  affects 
the  upper  lid,  it  is  in  some  measure  accidental.  A  child,  i 
for  example,  is  labouring  under  acute  puro-mucous  ophthal- 
mia ;  the  attendant,  upon  attempting  to  look  at  the  eye,  or  to  . 
remove  the  copious  purulent  clischarge,  unfortunately  turns 
the  upper  eyelid  inside  out ;  the  child  begins  to  cry  violently, 
this  increases  the  eversion,  and  all  attempts  to  reduce  the 
lid  to  its  natural  position  are  found  to  be  ineffectuaL  It  is 
allowed  to  remain  everted  for  some  hours,  or,  as  I  have 
repeatedly  seen  it  happen,  for  several  days,  and  then  the 
child  is  brought  for  advice.  The  evert^  lid  is  by  this 
time  greatly  injected  with  blood ;  sometimes  to  such  a  degree, 
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that  all  attempts  by  pressure  fail  to  overcome  the  eyersion ; 
or  if  we  succeed  in  restoring  the  lid  to  its  natural  position,  it 
Terjr  probably  retuilis  to  the  state  of  eversion,  the  moment 
that  the  diild  begins  to  cry. 

When  this  variety  of  eversion  affects  the  lower  lid,  there  is 
nothing  aocid^ital  in  its  production ;  it  is  entirely  the  result 
of  the  swelling  and  protrusion  of  the  inflamed  conjunctiva. 

The  contagious  or  Egyptian  ophthalmia,  and  the  ophthal- 
mia neonatorum,  are  the  most  frequent  sources  of  this  variety 
of  eversion. 

TVtatmaiL  We  have  recourse,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
scarification  of  the  everted  conjunctiva.  Afler  the  tumefac- 
tioo  of  the  eyelid  is  somewhat  reduced  by  the  discharge  of 
Mood*  we  are  in  general  able  to  return  it  to  its  natural  posi- 
tioOy  laying  hold  of  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  press  out  from 
it  as  miieh  of  the  thin  fluid  effused  into  its  substance,  and 
suddenly  bending  its  edge,  if  it  be  the  upper  lid,  downwards 
and  backwards.  If  the  state  of  inflammation  is  not  very 
scute,  we  ought  to  maintain  the  lid  in  its  natural  position  Inr 
means  of  a  compress  and  roller.  If  the  ophthalmia  be  still 
severe,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  reconmiending  great 
care  in  the  attendants  to  avoid  whatever  might  cause  the 
dBld  to  cry,  and  instruct  them  in  the  manner  of  reducing 
the  eversion,  should  it  happen  to  return.  From  day  to  day, 
or  more  firequently  than  once  a  day,  if  this  is  thought  neces- 
sary, the  eye  is  to  be  examined,  ana  the  proper  means  applied 
to  the  conjunctiva  for  removing  the  ophthalmia,  as  lunar 
caustic  scdution,  sulphas  cupri,  and  the  luce. 

I  have  seen  repeated  instances  in  which  scarification  failed, 
or  if  we  snooeeaed  by  its  means  in  lessening  the  degree  of 
eversicm,  it  speedily  returned.  In  such  cases,  we  must  have 
reocmrse  to  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  diseased  conjunc- 
tiva. With  a  hook,  or  a  pair  of  hooked  forceps,  we  lay  hold 
of  the  middle  of  the  exposed  and  thickened  portion  of  that 
membrane^  and  remove,  with  the  scissors,  a  fold  of  it  of  the 
shape  of  a  myrtle  leaf.  The  wound  bleeds  profusely,  and 
this  assists  in  reducing  the  lid  to  a  state  favourable  for  replace- 
Hient.  Strips  of  plaster,  passing  from  the  upper  to  the  lower 
lid,  and  a  compress  and  bandage,  are  then  applied,  and  are  to 
be  removed  m>m  time  to  time,  till  the  cure  is  complete. 

Pivgmms.  It  is  important  to  observe,  that  although  in 
every  CMe  of  this  variety  of  eversion,  our  prognosis  may  be 
bvourabk  rq^arding  the  mere  eversion,  we  must  pronounce 
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nothing  regarding  the  vision  of  the  patient,  unless  we  are 
able  distinctly  to  bring  the  cornea  into  view.  In  neglectbd 
cases,  the  swelling  of  the  everted  conjunctiva  may  be  suchf 
that  we  shall  find  it  impossible  to  do  this,  on  our  first  exami- 
nation of  the  eye ;  and  under  such  circumstances  we  ought  to 
forewarn  the  fi:iends  of  the  patient  that  we  can  promiBe 
nothing  regarding  the  sight.  After  the  use  of  scarification 
and  omer  means,  we  bring  the  cornea  into  view,  but  not 
unfrequently  we  find  the  eye  staphylomatous,  and  of  course 
vision  lost. 

2.  Eversion  of  the  lower  lid  from  relaxation. 

There  occurs  not  unfirequently,  especially  in  old  perscxis, 
an  eversion  of  the  lower  lid,  as  a  consequence  of  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  and  Meibomian  follicles. 
The  orbicularis  palpebrarum  appears  to  have  lost  its  power 
of  supporting  the  lid,  and  the  tensor  tarsi,  being  also  weak- 
ened, allows  the  punctum  lachrymale  to  fall  forwards.  The 
^pqposed  conjunctiva  is  swollen,  of  a  pale  red  colour,  and 
sensible  to  die  touch.  Gradually,  from  the  constant  inflifr- 
ence  of  the  air  upon  a  part  not  intended  to  be  exposed  to 
this  excitement,  and  the  occasional  contact  of  external  bodies, 
the  inside  of  the  everted  lid  becomes  redder,  firmer,  and 
almost  insensible  to  the  contact  of  those  substances  which 
formerly  excited  pfun  or  brought  on  bleeding  from  its  aur* 
face.  The  consequences  of  this  disease  are  stiUicidiom 
lachr}m[ianim,  and  occasional  attacks  of  inflammation  c^  the 
eyeball.  Both  these  are  the  unavoidable  effects  of  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  natural  functions  of  the  lower  eyelid.  In  the 
state  of  eversion,  it  no  longer  covers  completely  and  accu- 
rately the  inferior  part  of  the  eyeball,  which  consequently 
remains  exposed  to  innumerable  causes  of  irritation,  from 
which  it  ought  to  be  guarded.  In  this  state  also,  the  tears 
are  no  longer  guided  onwards  to  the  punctum  lachrymale  by 
the  edge  of  the  eyelid,  nor  is  the  punctum  kept  in  contact 
with  the  eyeball  as  it  is  in  health,  so  that  the  tears  are  allowed 
to  drop  over  on  the  cheek. 

Treatment.  Besides  removing  the  inflamed  state  of  the 
lids  and  conjunctiva,  which  gives  rise  to  this  variety  of  ever- 
sion, we  find  that  the  application  of  escharotics  to  the  exposed 
conjunctiva  is  the  most  eflectual  means  of  counteracting  the 
tendency  to  misplacement  The  sulphas  cupri,  and  the  nitras 
argenti,  solid  or  in  sohition,  are  to  be  preferred.     Scarifica- 
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tian  of  the  inflametl  conjunctiva  in  altio  useful,  as  well  as 
keeping  the  lid  raised  into  its  natural  position,  by  means  of 
a  compress  and  roller,  very  carefully  applied. 

Inveterate  cases  require  for  their  cure  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  relaxed  and  thickened  conjunctiva  should  be 
removecL  In  order  to  execute  diis  operation  with  exactness, 
it  is  necessary  to  calculate  beforehand  what  amount  of  con* 
traction  of  the  conjunctiva  would  be  sufficient  to  reinstate 
the  tjdid  in  its  natural  position*  If  we  remove  too  little,  a 
d^ree  of  eversion  will  remain.  If  we  remove  too  much,  we 
prodoce  a  new  disease,  namely,  inversion,  which  is  at  least  as 
bad  OS  that  whidi  we  had  been  endeavouring  to  relieve.  I'he 
operation  and  after-treatment  are  the  same  as  have  already 
been  mentioned  under  the  first  varie^  of  eversion.  If  our 
alculation  in  the  Quantity  of  conjunctiva  to  be  removed  has 
been  correct,  we  nnd  the  ectropium  cured  as  soon  as  the 
cieatrice  is  oompleted. 

8.  Eterrion  qfthe  lower  Kdyfiom  excoriaiitm. 

The  meet  commcHi  cause  of  eversion  is  excoriation  of  the 
lower  lid  and  cheek,  in  conseouence  of  long-continued  oph- 
thalmia tarsi.  We  find  the  edges  of  the  everted  lid  n>unded 
off,  the  Meibomian  apertures  partially  or  totally  obliterated, 
the  olia  destroyed,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  inflamecl 
oonianctiva  permanently  exposed  to  view, 

^WaftMcnC  We  endeavour  to  remove  the  remaining  symp- 
toms of  the  ophthalmia  tarsi,  by  the  means  of  cure  alreadv 
iwnmmended.  The  skin  of  the  everted  lid  is  to  be  softened, 
sad  protected  fitim  farther  irritation,  by  the  frequent  appli- 
GslioD  of  simple  cerate,  or  oxide  of  zinc  ointmenL  iScarifi- 
cstian  of  the  exposed  conjunctiva,  and  the  application  of 
fluid  and  sdlid  escharotics,  especially  the  sulphas  cupri  and 
nitras  argenti,  will  do  much  both  to  remove  the  inflammation 
md  restore  the  natural  position  of  the  lid.  Should  these 
means  not  prove  completely  effectual,  a  portion  of  the  con- 
junctiva must  be  extirpated,  as  has  been  already  recom- 
mended far  the  first  and  second  varieties  of  eversion;  or 
destroyed  by  a  very  cautious  application  of  sulphuric  acid. 
In  very  bad  cases  of  tliis  sort  we  may,  with  ailvaiitagc,  have 
QBOourae  to  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  wliole  tliickness 
oftbe  lidy  of  the  shape  of  tlie  letter  V,  an  operation  recom- 
mended by  Sir  William  AAlanis,*  and  ivhich  we  are  fre- 
•  Ptaetical  OhMnnaMini  oa  ficuropawi.  Sec,    Londoa,  I6I1I-. 
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quently  pbliged  to  practise  in  eversion  arising  ftom  -a  cica* 
trice. 

4.  Eversion  of  the  lower  lid,  from  disunion  at   the  temporal 

angle  if  the  lids. 

This  variety  of  eversion  seldom  occurs  except  in  those 
pretty  far  advanced  in  life,  and  who,  for  a  long  time,  have 
been  affected  with  inflammation  of  the  edges  of  the  lids.  A 
succession  of  ulcers  at  their  outer  angle  at  length  effects  their 
disunion,  and  allows  the  lower  lid  to  become  everted. 

TVeatment.  In  this  variety  of  eversion,  an  operation  similar 
in  principle  to  that  for  harelip,  has  been  recommended, 
namely,  the  removal  of  the  edges  of  the  ulcerated  and  dis- 
united commissure  of  the  lids,  which  are  then  to  be  brought 
into  contact,  and  healed  by  the  first  intention.  Such  an 
operation  appears  to  be  the  only  means  of  cure  for  this 
variety  of  eversion ;  but  of  course  we  need  not  think  of  per- 
forming it  till  all  appearances  of  ulceration  and  inflammation 
of  the  lids  have  completely  subsided.  These  being  the  ori- 
ginal causes  of  the  disease  would  completely  thwart  our 
attempts  for  its  cure. 

5.  Eversion  qf  either  lidjfrom  a  cicairice. 

The  cicatrice  which  operates  in  the  production  of  this 
variety  of  eversion,  may  be  the  consequence  of  a  wound,  an 
abscess,  an  ulcer,  or  a  oum. 

Not  even  the  simplest  incision  can  be  healed  without  some 
degree  of  induration  and  contraction  in  the  parts  immedi- 
ately surrounding  the  cicatrice.  In  cases  of  abscess  opening 
externally,  we  observe  that  the  whole  circumference  rf  the 
abscess  contracts,  till  little  or  no  cavity  is  left,  and  that  when 
the  cure  is  completed,  instead  of  the  elevation  which  existed 
when  the  abscess  was  filled  with  pus,  the  surface  presents  an 
evident  depression.  In  the  midole  of  this  depression  is  the 
cicatrised  wound  by  which  the  abscess  was  laid  open,  and  we 
find  the  skin  drawn  towards  the  cicatrice  and  rendered  unna- 
turally tense  by  this  contraction.  In  cases  of  ulcers  and 
burns,  in  whicn  a  considerable  portion  of  skin  has  been 
destroyed,  these  phenomena  are  still  more  striking.  Though 
nature  contrives  to  cover  up  an  ulcer  by  a  process  of  cica- 
triBadon,  and  to  produce,  in  place  of  the  portion  <^  skin 
which  had  been  destroyed,  a  supplementary  substance,  yet 
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matters  are  not  restored  exactly  to  their  former  state.  The 
ulcer  is  covered,  partly  at  the  expense  of  the  surrounding  sound 
dun  which  is  drawn  together  and  contracted  over  the  sore,  and 
partly  by  the  formation  of  a  new  membrane,  which,  though 
we  give  it  the  name  of  skin,  possesses  but  few  of  the  proper- 
ties of  the  old  int^uments.  It  is  neither  so  large  as  the 
(Mece  of  skin  which  has  been  lost,  nor  is  it  so  yielding,  nor 
■o  elastic,  nor  so  moveable  upon  the  part  which  it  covers. 
It  is  smooth  and  shining,  and  scarcely  capable  of  distention, 
but  above  all,  so  fiur  as  the  present  subject  is  concerned,  tlic 
siirroanding  original  cutis  is  drawn  towards  this  supplement- 
aiy  production,  is  puckered  and  thrown  into  folds,  and,  to 
use  the  homely  comparison  of  Mr.  Hunter,  the  whole  appears 
as  if  a  piece  of  skin  had  been  sewed  into  a  hole  by  much  too 
large  for  it,  and  therefore  it  had  been  necessary  to  throw  the 
nrrounding  old  skin  into  folds,  or  gather  the  surrounding 
dun,  in  order  to  bring  it  into  contact  with  the  new. 

To  apply  these  facts  to  the  subject  before  us,  if  merely  an 
incisioii,  for  instance,  be  made  below  the  edge  of  the  under 
eyelid,  a  d^ree  of  induration  and  contraction  will  infallibly 
result,  and  the  edge  of  the  lid  will  l)e,  though  perhaps  in  a 
very  small  degree,  permanently  drawn  downwards.  If  an 
abscess  take  place  in  the  same  situation,  a  considerable 
ion  will  be  left  after  it  is  evacuated  and  cured,  the 
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closes  the  opening  of  the  abscess,  and  a  still  greater  degree 
oi  displacement  than  in  the  case  of  simple  wound,  with  some 
degree  at  eversion,  will  be  produced.  In  the  case  of  an  ulcer 
or  a  bom,  the  degree  of  eversion  is  in  exact  proportion  to 
die  situation  of  the  cicatrice  and  the  loss  of  substance  which 
had  been  produced.  Nay,  there  is  a  greater  degree  of  con- 
tmction  wnen  these  accidents  take  place  in  the  evelids  than 
if  they  had  happened  in  several  other  parts  of  the  body, 
where  the  integuments  are  more  on  the  stretch.  The  eye- 
lids are  so  loose,  that  very  little  new  skin  is  formed,  the 
cicatrice  is  proportionally  smaller,  the  contraction  greater, 
and  the  eversion  more  considerable. 

Treatment  Such  being  the  origin  of  this  variety  of  ever- 
«on,  it  comes  to  be  a  question,  how  far  it  is  ctu*able,  or  in 
ether  words,  whether  there  be  any  method  of  removing  or 
diminishing  the  contraction  attendant  on  cicatrisation. 

This  contraction,  so  fiur  from  diminishing,  increases  gradu- 
ally for  some  time  after  the  process  of  cicatrization  has  been 
completed,  the  granulations  becoming  absorbed,  by  which  the 
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closure  of  the  wound  was  in  some  measure  efifacted,  and  on 
which  the  new  skin  was  formed.  Matters  then  appeal*  for  a 
while  to  remain  stationary,  but  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
years,  and  in  Consequence  of  the  mechanical  motion  to  whieh 
the  parts  are  subject,  a  slight  increase  takes  place  in  the  flexi- 
bilitv  of  the  cicatrized  sunace,  and  it  becomes  somewhat  leHb 
firmly  attached  to  the  parts  which  it  covers*  The  ptortt^ 
which  were  at  first  matted  immoveably  together,  3n[eld  a  little 
to  the  motions  impressed  on  them  by  external  causes,  and  thie 
absorbents  appear  to  contribute  to  this  slight  relaxaticm,  by 
removing  some  of  the  adventitious  substance  which  bound  the 
integuments  to  the  parts  beneath.  This  is  all  the  return 
which  is  ever  made  to  the  natural  state  by  the  action  of  the 
parts  themselved.  The  everted  eyelid,  after  some  years,  will 
have  loosened  itself  a  very  little  from  its  unnatural  situation, 
and  not  quite  so  much  of  the  eyeball  will  now  be  exposed  as 
was  the  case  immediately  after  the  completion  of  the  prooMs 
of  cicatrization. 

Hie  hand  of  art^  however,  has  sought  to  relieve  not  mdy 
the  present  variety  of  eversion,  but  similar  consequences  oif 
cicatrization  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  by  a  more  speedy 
and  effectual  method.  Celsus  ffives  us  a  very  distinct  accomR 
of  the  operation,  practised  in  his  time,  for  the  cure  of  this 
kind  of  eversion.*  When  the  disease  was  situated  in  llie 
upper  eydiid,  an  incision,  down  to  the  cartilage,  was  madi^ 
in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  the  extremities  of  which  were  turned 
downwards.  When  the  disease  affected  the  lower  lid,  an 
incision  of  the  same  form  was  made  there^  the  exftremitieB 
still  pointing  downwards.  The  edges  of  these  incisions  were 
kept  open  as  much  as  possible,  by  means  of  lint  put  intb 
the  wound,  so  that  they  healed  up  by  a  slow  process  taf 
granulation  and  cicatrization.  It  was  expected  that  die 
space  between  the  edges  of  the  incision  would  be  filled 
up  by  new  substance,  that  the  eyelid  would  consequently 
be  considerably  elongated,  that  the  edge  would  return  to 
its  natural  position,  or  in  other  words,  that  the  eversioB 
would  be  cured. 

Hiis  operation  was  firequently  tried  in  later  times,  but 
00  far  from  permanently  curing  eversion,  it  was  found  in  tke 
end  to  increase  the  very  disease  it  was  performed  to  relie^FC. 
Immediately  after  the  incision,  indeed,  the  eyelid  can  be 
brought  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  into  its  natural  situation ; 

•  De  Re  Medics,  Lib.  VII.  Cap.  i.  Sect.  «. 
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§0  long  M  the  processes  of  granulation  and  cicatrizatioo  are 

King  on,  the  case  continue  at  lea^  much  better  than  it  had 
en  before ;  but  as  soon  ^s  the  cure  is  pronounced  complete, 
i(  is  found  that  the  eversion  begins  ^  return,  and  that  at  the 
end  of  perhras  a  year,  m^ttera  ^re  rather  worse  than  they 
were  before  tne  operation. 

The  following  p^se,  by  Bordenave,  sufficiently  illustrates 
botk  the  fialqre  of  this  pperatioDf  and  the  good  effects  of 
extirpating  a  portion  of  tiie  conjunctiva,  in  this  variety  of 
eversiont 

A  youn^  man,  aged  SI  years,  had  eversion  of  the  right 
lower  ^elid,  from  a  cicatrice,  the  consequence  of  a  bum  of 
the  fisure,  which  had  happened  during  infancy.     The  eversion 
was  considerable,  the  internal  part  of  the  eyelid  protruding 
presented  a  redness  which  was  disagreeable  to  look  at,*  and 
the  eye  could  not  be  covered  by  bringing  tlie  lids  together. 
Bordenave  examined  the  ^tate  of  parts,  and  found  the  cica- 
trice considerably  flexible.      He  believed  himself  justified 
in  hoping  to  cure  it  by  the  ordinary  operation,  which  he 
perfonned  some  days  afterwards,  according  to  the  prescribed 
roles.  '  Having  made  a  semilunar  incision  of  moderate  depth, 
below  the  tarsus,  he  sep^u-ated  the  lips  of  the  wound  with 
charirie,  and  kept  them  in  this  state  by  adhesive  plasters, 
^mpne^siBS,  and  a  suitable  bandage.     Some  days  afterward^ 
suppMrataon  established  itself.   The  eyelid  appeared  extremely 
relued,  it  covered  almost  entirely  the  eye,  and  the  cure 
seemed  certain,     Qut  these  appearances  of  success  were  not 
of  long  duration ;  die  cicatrice  being  completed,  and  the  eye<- 
lid  po  lopger  restrained,  things  returned  to  their  former  state. 
Not  ponyincedf  however,  of  the  &ultines8  of  the  operation, 
Boirdepavn  believed  that  he  had  not  performed  .it  with  suffi- 
cient exactness;  and  therefore  repeated  it,  but  with  no  better 
success.     He  says,  that  he  should  have  despaired  of  curing 
the  case,  had  not  the  patient's  eagerness  to  be  relieveo, 
forced  him  in  some  manner  to  try  a  different  treatment. 
Seeing  that  he  was  unable  to  .elongate  the  eyelid,  in  order  to 
conceal  the  everted  conjunctiva,  he  resolved  to  remove  a 
portioD  of  this  membrane  in  almost  all  its  length.     This  he 
did  with  a  straight  bistoury,  and  found  it  exceedingly  usefuL 

Some  dme  after,  the  conjunctiva  still  protruding  a  little,  he 

(practised  a  second  section,  which  had  all  the  success  desired, 
n  proportion  as  the  conjunctiva  cicatrized,  the  eyelid  returned 
to  its  proper  direction,  it  applied  itself  more  immediately 
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upon  the  eye,  at  last  the  eye  closed  itself  much  better,  and 
the  deformity  became  scarcely  visible.* 

In  slight  cases,  then,  of  eversion,  arising  from  a  cicatricei 
this  simple  operation  of  removing  a  fold  of  the  conjunctiva 
may  be  sufficient.  In  worse  cases,  it  may  be  proper  to  com- 
bine the  old  operation,  of  dividing  the  cicatrice,  with  this 
method  of  counteracting  the  eversion,  by  a  new  cicatrice  on 
the  inside  of  the  lid.  'Hiere  are  cases,  however,  of  this  variety 
of  eversion,  which  neither  of  these  plans  is  sufficient  to  remedy. 
We  meet  with  cases,  in  which  the  degree  of  eversion  is  very 
great,  the  eyelid  dragged  much  from  its  natural  position,  its 
length  in  the  transverse  direction  much  increased,  and  its 
outer  surface  bound  down  unnaturally  by  adhesions.  The 
division  of  the  cicatrice,  so  as  to  loosen  the  lid  from  its  unnat- 
ural situation,  is  the  first  step  to  be  taken  for  the  relief  bf 
such  a  case;  next,  a  portion  of  the  conjunctiva  may  be 
removed ;  but  in  order  to  counteract  the  morbid  elongation 
of  the  lid  firom  the  one  canthus  to  the  other,  it  is  necessary  to 
remove  a  portion  of  its  whole  thickness,  of  the  shape  of  the 
letter  V,  and  then  bring  the  edges  of  the  wound  together  by 
a  stitch  or  two.  This  makes  the  lid  again  sit  close  upon  the 
eyeball,  as  in  health,  and  completely  cures  the  eversion. 

It  occasionally  happens  from  an  extensive  burn,  that  both 
eyelids  are  everted,  and  dragged  towards  the  temple.  In 
such  cases,  besides  dividing  the  cicatrice,  removing  part  of 
the  exposed  conjunctiva,  and  perhaps  cutting  out  a  portion 
of  the  whole  thickness  of  one  or  of  both  lids,  it  has  been  found 
useful  to  pare  away  a  small  portion  of  the  edge  of  each  lid  at 
their  outer  angle,  and  then  to  bring  the  two  together  by  a 
stitch.  This  tends  to  reduce  the  opening  between  the  hds 
to  its  natural  length,  and  removes  much  of  the  deformity. 

.5.  Eversion  from  caries  of  the  orbiL 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  to  this  variety  of  ever- 
sion, and  to  the  great  degree  of  shortening  of  the  lid  with 
which  it  is'in  general  attended.f  There  is  one  circumstance 
upon  which  I  have  perhaps  not  sufficiently  insisted,  whidi 
we  may  remark  more  or  less  in  every  variety  of  eversion,  but 
which  is  often  very  strikingly  displayed  in  those  cases  where 
the  upper  lid  is  dragged  up  under  the  edge  of  the  orbit  from 

^  Memoires  de  rAcademie  de  Chirurgie.  Tome  xiij.  p.  170.  ISmo.  PImw, 
1774. 
t  See  pages  40  and  173. 
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an  affection  of  the  bone,  namely,  the  degree  of 
tion  of  the  lower  lid  to  the  deficient  state  of  the  upper.  In 
the  act  of  winking,  the  lower  lid  is  thrust  up  by  the  contrao- 
ticm  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  so  as  to  meet  the  uppert 
and  almost  to  cover  the  eye. 

As  to  the  treatment,  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  I  have 
md  under  the  head  of  lagophthalmos. 


SECTION  XXIV.—-TRICHIA8IS  AND  DI8TICHIA8IS. 

Tridiiasis  is  an  inversion  of  the  eyelashes ;  distichiasis,  a 
double  row  of  eyelashes. 

Sifmpioms,  We  very  seldom  find  all  the  eyelashes  turned 
towards  the  eyeball,  except  when  the  trichiasis  b  merely  a 
symptom  of  inversion  of  the  edge  of  the  eyelid,  a  disease  which 
we  leave  out  <^  view  for  the  present,  and  even  when  it  is  a 
symptom  of  inversion  of  the  eoge  of  the  eyelid,  the  trichiasis 
sometimes  remains  partial.  In  me  same  manner,  the  paeudo* 
dlia  which  are  produced  in  distichiasis,  seldom  occupy  the 
whole  length  of  the  eyelid,  but  in  most  cases  are  strewed  here 
and  there  in  parcel^  between  the  natural  place  of  the  cilia 
and  the  Meibomian  apertures.  Both  these  diseases,  especially 
when  only  one  or  two  small  colourless  eyelashes  are  inverted, 
mre  apt  to  escape  being  noticed,  and  those  diseased  appear- 
ances of  the  eyeball  which  are  owii^  to  their  irritation,  are 
supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  some  aisorder  of  the  eyeball 
its^  Means  are  directed  against  the  effects  while  the  cause 
is  overlooked,  and  the  eye  may  be  seriously  injured,  and  even 
vision  lost,  from  a  derangement  which  on  a  superficial  view 
appears  trivial.  In  every  case  in  which  the  patient,  after  an 
attack  of  ophthalmia,  recovers  with  extreme  slowness,  the 
surface  of  the  cornea  continuing  dim  and  strewed  with  blood- 
vessels, and  the  eye  discharging  tears  upon  the  smallest  in- 
crease of  light,  we  ought  carefuUy  to  examine  the  edges  of 
the  ^elids,  and  discover  whether  any  of  the  eyelashes  be 
inverted,  or  any  false  eyelashes  be  present.  The  false  eve- 
lashes  are  in  general  so  sofl,  short,  and  light-colourecl,  that 
they  can  be  seen  only  when  the  eyelids  are  openeil  wide,  but 
at  the  same  time  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  eye- 
ball The  moment  that  the  edge  of  the  lid  is  drawn  forwards 
firom  touching  the  eyeball,  the  false  cilia  are  scarcely  or  not 
at  all  visible.  On  again  applying  the  edge  of  the  lid  to  the 
eyeball,  they  return  mto  view. 
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Ommo.  Tridimik  and  dktichiaids  are  in  an  esMcial 
manner  the  oon6eqttenc68  of  neglected  ophllialmia  tam,  anid 
stnunonis  ophthalmia.  Small^pox  was  formerly  a  very  ehvok^ 
dant  sDorce  of  the^e  derangements  of  the  cilia*  In  fact)  everf 
affection  of  the  lids  attended  with  abscesses  and  ulcers  lit  the 
roots  of  the  eyeladies>  is  apt  to  give  rise  to  trichiasis  and  dis- 
tichiasis,  especially  if  the  patient  is  allowed  to  lie  much  om  tlie 
face,  so  that  the  cilia,  loaaed  with  mucus,  or  matted  together 
by  the  diseased  secretion  of  the  Meibomian  follicles,  are  forced 
into  a  constant  direction  towards  the  eyebalL 

Prognosis.  If  there  be  no  d^eneration  of  the  edges  of 
the  eyelids  present,  the  prognosis  m  trichiasis  may  be  ravoup- 
able.  Disdchiasis,  on  nie  other  hand,  can  very  seldom  be 
radically  ctured ;  and  even  aa  seldom  can  trichiasis,  when  oonr 
nected  with  evident  alterations  in  the  edges  of  the  lids. 

TreaHnenL  All  the  proposals  which  have  been  made  fiir 
restoring  the  cilia  in  tndiiasis  to  their  proper  direction,  as^ 
constancy  taming  them  outwards^  keepmg  the  lids  ev^ted 
b^  adhesive  plasters,  &c.  are  of  as  little  value  as  thoae  for 
hmdering  the  growth  of  pseodo-cilia,  namely,  the  spplicatiatt 
of  esduunotics  to  die  edge  of  the  lids,  the  burning  of  Hat 
foramina  whence  the  eye&shes  issue  with  a  red-hot  needhi 
and  the  like.  fVom  whatever  causes  trichiasis  or  distichiasii 
has  originated,  we  must  carefully  remove,  one  after  tibe  odiefv 
all  the  inverted  and  misplaced  cilia,  by  means  of  a  proper 
pair  of  forceps*  Each  eyelash  is  to  be  laid  hold  of  as  close  m 
possible  to  the  skin,  and  pulled  out  quickly  in  a  stra^;lit 
direction,  in  order  that  it  may  not  break.  I&cept  wh^i  die 
edge  of  the  lid  is  perfect,  and  the  trichiasis  entirely  the  result 
of  the  dlia  havii^  been  matted  together  by  mucus»  this  opei^ 
ation  must  be  regarded  as  merely  palliative.  Carefully  and  fie* 
quendy  repeated,  it  <ycca£ionally  proves,  even  in  cases  of  cGi^ 
dchiasis,  (especially  in  young  subjects,  a  radical  means  of  cmei 
but  on  this  we  cannot  depend,  and,  therefore,  as  soon  as  Cte 
inverted  dlia  or  pseiido^ilia  make  their  appearance,  they  rniMlt 
be  extracted.  We  meet  with  padents  who  for  many  years  have 
been  obliged,  every  two  or  three  weeks,  to  have  this  repeated. 

The  constant  repetition  even  of  this  trifling  operation  beitift 
found  by  maqy  extremely  annoying,  we  are  crfien  asked 
whedier  diere  is  no  means  by  which  trichiasis  or  disdohiadb 
could  be  permanendy  removed ;  and  wtdi  this  view,  the  opei^ 
adons  for  inversion  of  the  lids  have  smnetimes  been  liad 
recourse  to. 

False  eyelashes  are  sometimes  met  with  growing  from  dtf- 
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ferent  parts  of  the  conjunctiva,  eren  from  the  conjunctiva 
oomeie.  Dr.  Monteath  mentions  a  case,  in  which  one  ex- 
oeediiiffly  strong  hair  grew  from  the  inner  surface  of  the 
lower  udL  It  was  directed  perpendicularly  towards  the  eye- 
ball, and  irritated  it.  The  natural  cilia  were  of  a  light  colour^ 
die  pseudo-cilium  jet  black,  and  double  the  strength  of  the 
eoBOBon  Cilia* 

I  <HK»  met  with  an  eyelash  fully  an  inch  long,  soft,  and 
wofdly,  in  a  patient  who  had  long  suffered  fi*om  c^thalmia. 


SECnON  XXV.— ENTROPIUM,  OR  INVERSION  OF  THE  ETELIBS. 

There  are  two  varieties  or  degrees  of  inversion,  which 
diffier  materially  in  their  causes,  symptoms,  and  modes  of 
cure.     The  one  is  acute,  the  other  chronic* 

L  Tlie  acute  ^arie^  generally  takes  its  oriffin  in  an  attack 
of  qphthalmia,  during  whidi  the  patient  had  Kq>t  the  eyelids 
kog  shot,  or  perhaps  covered  with  a  poultice*  I  have  seen 
it  take  plaee  inuring  the  inflammation  following  extraction  of 
die  CBtaraet.  The  lower  lid  is  the  more  frequent  seat  of  this 
varie^  of  inversion.  The  skin  of  the  inverted  lid  is  generally 
swvdlen  and  pnff|r.  Its  edge  is  perfectly  regular  in  form,  not 
thickened  nor  indurated,  but  entirely  rolled  back  towards  the 
eyefaail,  and  the  eyelashes  fairly  out  of  view.  On  iqiplying 
the  finffer  to  the  outer  surfiure  of  the  lid,  and  drawing  it  • 
little,  me  eyelashes  start  into  view,  clinging  to  the  surface  of 
the  ^eball ;  a  little  more  traction  rolk  the  edge  of  the  lid 
eoni|Meldly  into  its  natural  place,  and  if  we  now  give  over 
diaggina  at  the  lid,  it  will  remain  ao  for  perhaps  a  minute  or 
tVQ^  and  then  with  a  sudden  jerk,  become  inverted  as  before. 

Tkb  kind  of  inversion  appears  to  be  in  part  owing  to  an 
imealar  action  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum.  The  prin* 
cmal  part  of  the  muscle  seems  to  have  lost  its  wonted  power 
or  aapporting  the  body  of  the  lid,  while  its  ciliary  edge  oon* 
tinoiiig  to  act  rolls  the  lid  into  the  inverted  position. 

The  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball  is  much  irritated  by  the 
cyeiaAes  rubbing  against  it  in  the  act  of  winking,  and  hence 
the  patient  keeps  the  eye  dot,  and  bm  much  as  posnble  at 
nsL  The  conieal  oonjvnctiva  becomes  inflamed;  and  the 
omq«enoecf  neglecting  the  mvcrsion,  may  be  total  opacity 
ci  the  ooraea. 

3.  The  cAkt  variety  of  inversion  is  the  result  of  iong^ 
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continued  ophthalmia  tarsi^  or  chronic  catarrhal  inflammalicMr 
of  the  conjunctiva*  The  upper  lid  is  equally  liable  to  be 
affected  with  the  lower,  and  often  both  are  inverted  at  the 
same  time.  The  edge  of  the  affected  lid  is  thickened,  iir^ 
gular  and  notched,  and  shortened  from  canthus  to  centhwa; 
No  degree  of  traction  which  we  employ  is  sufficient  to  roll 
the  inverted  lid  into  its  natural  situation ;  we  may  drag  i% 
from  the  eyeball,  and  bring  the  cilia  into  view,  but  still  the 
edge  of  the  lid  continues  inverted.  The  cilia  are  generalljF 
few  in  number,  and  dwarfish  from  disease.  Still,  they  are 
sufficient  to  keep  up  constant  uneasiness,  and  by  the  irritation 
which  they  occasion,  to  render  the  cornea  vascular  and  nebul- 
lous.  At  length,  the  cornea  becomes  quite  opaque,  and  its 
conjunctival  layer  acquires  a  d^ree  of  morbia  thickness  and 
insensibility,  which  renders  the  disease  less  insupportable  ib 
point  of  pain. 

Irregular  action  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  may  alsd 
have  to  do  with  the  production  of  this  kind  of  inversion,  but 
it  is  evident  that  the  structure  of  the  lid  is  here  much  moie 
impaired.  Inflammation  has  altered  the  parts  surrounding 
the  tarsus,  and  even  the  cartilage  itself.  Repeated  ulcerationi 
have  destroyed  the  form  of  the  edge  of  the  lid,  notched  h 
with  cicatrices,  and  permanently  fixed  it  in  the  state  of  con* 
traction  and  inversion. 

TVeaiment.  As  the  one  of  these  two  kinds  or  d^rees  of 
inversion  is  much  less  complicated  in  its  symptoms  tjaan  the 
other,  so  is  the  method  of  cure  for  the  one  simple,  for  the 
other  complex. 

We  find,  in  the  first  kind,  that  when  we  take  hold  of  a 
transverse  fold  of  the  skin  of  the  inverted  lid,  the  displace* 
ment  is  for  the  time  removed,  and  the  patient  can  open 
and  shut  the  eye  without  difficulty,  and  without  any  return 
of  the  inversion.  Remove,  then,  this  fold  of  skin,  having 
laid  hold  of  it  with  a  pair  of  broad  convex-edged  forceps, 
bring  the  edges  of  the  wound  together  by  two  stitches,  and  as 
soon  as  union  is  completed,  the  mversion  will  be  found  to  be 
cured. 

The  portion  of  skin  removed  in  this  way  might  be  destroyed 
by  escharotics.  A  piece  of  wood  dipped  in  sulphuric  acid  is 
sometimes  used  for  this  purpose,  being  rubbed  along,  abont 
the  distance  of  a  line's  breadth  from  the  edge  of  the  mverted 
lid,  till  the  skin  begins  to  grow  dark.  The  eschar  which 
follows  necessarily  contracts  the  skin,  and  tends  to  re-4uljust 
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the  pontion  of  the  inverted  iicL  If  this  is  not  effected  by  the 
first  Application,  a  second  or  a  third  may  be  made,  till  the 
inreraioii  is  completely  removed.  At  each  application  of  the 
m^riiiiric  acid,  care  must  be  taken,  by  drying  the  portion  of 
ikm  whidi  has  been  touched,  that  none  of  the  caustic  flows 
in  OQ  the  eye. 

In  the  second  kind  of  invernon,  neither  the  operation  just 
describedf  nor  the  application  of  escharotics,  is  of  any  use. 
Portion  after  portion  of  the  skin  may  thus  be  removed,  but 
the  inversion  continues  as  before.  The  altered  condition  of 
the  tarras  prevents  the  lid  from  resuming  its  natural  positicm. 
Hie  taimis,  then,  must  be  attacked.  Some  have  cut  it  out 
sltogether ;  others  have  pared  away  its  edge,  removing  in 
this  way  that  part  of  the  ud  whence  the  cilia  grow,  as  weal  as 
the  Meibomian  apertures.  I  remember  having  seen  a  Jew 
irl  in  Vienna,  who  had  been  operated  on  in  this  manner,  by 

•  CL  Jaeger.  The  pain  and  inflammation  of  the  eye,  and 
the  opacity  of  the  cornea,  caused  by  the  inversion,  were  of 
ooorse  removed,  and  the  deformity  produced  by  this  curtail- 
ment of  the  lids  was  very  trifling.  A  perpetual  lippitudo, 
however,  must  follow  the  obliteration  of  the  Meibomian 
spertores.  The  operation  proposed  by  Dr.  F.  Jaeger  is  quite 
different  both  from  Mr.  Saunders'  extirpation  of  the  cartilage, 
and  from  the  paring  of  the  edge  of  the  lid  performed  by  Dr. 
C.  Jaeger.  It  consists  in  removing  that  portion  of  the  integu- 
ments in  which  the  cilia  are  inserted,  leaving  the  cartilage, 
ind  as  fiu-  as  possible,  the  Meibomian  apertures,  entire.  I 
eonsider  this  operation  unnecessary  for  the  cure  of  the  first 
degree  of  inversion,  and  inapplicable  to  the  second. 

As  an  evident  shortening  of  the  lid  in  the  transverse  direo- 
tkm  attends  this  kind  of  inversion,  and  produces  a  degree  of 
oonstriction  of  the  eyeball,  the  idea  suggested  itself  to  Mr. 
Ware,  of  relieving  the  afiected  lid,  by  a  perpendicular  inci- 
flon  through  its  whole  thickness,  either  at  its  temporal  ex- 
tremity, or  in  its  middle.  Such  an  incision  would  at  least 
release  the  eyeball  from  the  state  of  pressure  caused  by  the 
contracted  lid. 

It  was  probably  from  this  hint  by  Mr.  Ware,  that  Mr. 
Crampton  was  led  to  devise  the  operation  which  is  now  gene- 
nlly  adopted  in  cases  of  the  second  degree  of  inversion. 
Supposing  it  to  be  the  upper  lid  which  is  effected,  with  a 
narrow,  slightly  curved,  and  sharp-pointed  bistoury,  pushed 
through  the  inverted  lid  from  within  outwards,  it  is  to  be 
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divided  perpendicularly,  for  the  length  of  about  three  Unoif 
close  to  its  temporal  extremity.  A  similar  incision  is  then  to  \m 
made  at  the  nasal  extremity  of  the  affected  lid,  taking  care  to 
avoid  the  lachrymal  canal.*  These  incisions  being  madei 
the  eyelid  immeoiately  feels  unconfined,  it  can  be  raiMd  {ran 
the  eyeball,  and  the  patient  is  already  freed  from  a  great  pari 
of  his  uneasiness.  Were  we  now  to  leave  the  lid  to  itself 
it  would  speedily  resume  its  former  place,  the  incisions^  hf 
which  we  had  liberated  it  would  unite  by  the  first  intentioii» 
and  no  permanent  relief  would  be  effected.  To  prevenl 
immediate  union,  Mr.  C.  employed  an  instrument  similar  to 
PelUer^s  speculum,  by  which  he  kept  the  eyeliu  constantly 
suspended,  and  permitted  only  a  slow  union  by  granulatioBu 
Instead  of  the  speculum,  I  have  always  recommended  that  a 
fold  of  the  skin  of  the  affected  lid  should  be  removed,  exactty 
as  in  the  operation  for  the  first  kind  of  inversion.  The  edgca 
of  the  wound  made  by  the  removal  of  this  fold  are  then  to  M 
brought  together  by  two  or  three  stitches.  The  perpendicu* 
lar  incisions  slowly  fill  up  by  granulation ;  the  slower  the 
better;  the  union,  when  at  lengtn  completed,  does  not  coi»« 
prehend  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum;  the  divided  fiibresof 
the  muscle  shrink,  like  the  divided  ends  of  evenr  other  muscle  f 
the  diseased  cartilage  loses  also  much  of  its  mduration  and 
irregularitr,  and  mus  the  lid,  when  re-united,  is  found 
improved  m  structure,  and  almost  natural  in  position. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  that  in  trichiasis  and  disticUasis^ 
we  sometimes  have  recourse  to  the  operations  practised  for  the 
cure  of  inversion.  A  fold  of  skin  is  cut  away,  a  portion  is 
destroyed  by  sulphuric  acid,  or  even  Mr.  Crampton's  mediod 
is  adopted.  Trichiasis  and  distichiasis  are  often  partial,  and 
when  this  is  the  case,  the  corresponding  portion  of  skin  anif 
is  removed,  or  the  portion  of  the  edge  of  the  lid  whidi  bean 
the  misplaced  eyelashes  only  is  insulated  by  two  perpendiciK 
lar  incisipns,  bent  outwards  by  the  extirpation  of  a  portion  of 
the  skin,  and  permitted  to  re-adhere  only  by  a  slow  proeeM 
of  granulation. 

*  Mr.  Grampton  cut  throi]|;h  the  lachiymal  canal;  but  ever  sioee  I  bflsan 
to  give  lectures  on  the  eye,  in  1818,  I  have  directed  dib  to  be  avokwd. 
Ihavje  alwavs  discountenanced  ako  the  tranaverse  indaioo  of  the  caojunctiviy 
recommended  by  Mr.  C,  and  particularly  insisted  on  the  proprietv  of  fot 
lowing  up  the  first  steps  of  Mr.  C's  operadon,  by  the  extirpation  of  a  tiana- 
verse  foldof  the  integamente. 
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BfiOtlOK  XXT.-^PHTHCIIllABIll. 


Pedicuii  Bometixnes  lodgt  among  the  cilia  and  eyebrows,  and 
intolerable  itching*  ^^  A  (£ild  came  to  the  Infirmary,*' 
mjs  Mr.  Lawrence^  ^  complaining  of  the  ejres  being  sore, 
ai^  said  they  itched  very  much.  I  looked  at  the  eye,  and 
could  not  see  much  the  matter,  but  I  thought  that  the  cilia 
had  rather  a  thick  appearance,  and  on  a  more  accurate  exami- 
mttioB,  i  found  that  this  was  caused  by  an  infinite  number  of 
pedaoiU  sticking  over  the  hairs.  I  ordered  the  fi*ee  applici^ 
tion  of  the  citrine  ointment,  and  wished  to  see  its  effect ;  but 
the  mother,  who  came  with  the  child,  was  so  much  offended 
tt  being  told  the  cause  of  the  complaint,  that  she  did  not 
bring  the  child  back  again.''*  In  such  cases,  some  mercurial 
ttdre,  as  that  recommended  by  Mr.  L.,  and  attention  to  clean- 
liness, will  be  effectual. 


SECTION  XXIV. MADAROSIS. 


Neglected  ophthalmia  tarsi  is  apt  to  end  in  the  destruction 
of  the  bulbs  of  the  cilia,  which  of  course  cannot  afterwards 
be  rq>roduced.  Both  tlie  cilia  and  the  hairs  of  the  eyebrow 
are  also  liable  to  fall  out,  from  different  constitutional  dis- 
eases ;  but  in  this  case  they  generally  grow  again.  The  want 
of  the  eyelashes  and  hairs  of  the  eyebrow  is  productive  of  fre- 
quent nictitation,  in  order  to  moderate  the  glare  of  day,  and 
prevent  the  entrance  of  foreign  particles  into  the  eye. 

I  was  consulted,  some  time  affo,  by  a  man  who  had  lost 
every  hair  of  his  body.  His  heaa  was  perfectly  bald,  he  had 
no  eyebrows  nor  eyelashes,  his  beard  was  gone,  no  hair  in  the 
armpits,  on  the  pubes,  nor  on  the  limbs.  He  was  anxious  to 
regain  chiefly  the  eyebrows  and  eyelashes,  as  he  found  his 
qres  much  weakened  by  the  want  of  them.  He  was  inclined 
to  attribute  his  disease  to  some  slight  venereal  complaint, 
which  he  had  had,  and  which  had  been  cured  by  mercury. 

The  treatment,  both  local  and  general,  already  recom- 
m^ided  for  ophthalmia  tarsi,  must  be  carefully  adopted  in 
cases  of  threatened  madarosis.     In  constitutional  cases,  also, 

^  Lectures  in  the  Lancet,  Vol.  x.  p.  323.  London,  1826. 
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tonics  are  to  be  employed  both  internally  and  externally,  as 
it  is  evident  that  weakness  has  much  to  do  in  the  production 
of  this  disease.  Cinchona  is  particularly  recommended  inter- 
nally, and  an  infusion  of  the  petals  of  the  rosa  centifolia  in 
wine  as  a  collyrium.  When  there  is  a  suspicion  of  ^philis 
being  the  cause,  mercury  and  sarsaparilla  should  be  tried. 


Anchyloblepharon,  although  strictly  a  disease  of  the  eyelidi» 
I  shall  take  up  along  with  symblepharon,  in  a  following 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

DI8BA8ES  OF  THE  TUNICA  CONJUNCTIVA. 


The  principal  morbid  afRections  of  the  conjunctiva  fall  under 
the  heads  of  ophthalmia,  and  consequences  of  ophthalmia. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  diseases  of  this  portion  of  the  tuta^ 
mina  oculi,  which,  I  conceive,  it  will  be  convenient  to  introduce 
here.  The  tears  flow  over  the  conjunctiva;  we  have  considered 
the  diseases  of  the  secreting  lachrymal  organs;  this  conducting 
organ  of  the  tears  seems  naturally  to  claim  our  attention, 
before  proceeding  to  the  excreting  lachrjrmal  apparatus. 

The  conjunctiva  is  a  muco-cutaneous  membrane,  con* 
nected  to  the  neighbouring  parts  by  cellular  substance.  This 
cellular  substance  is  liable  to  phl^^onous  inflammation, 
inflammatory  oedema  or  chemosis,  and  to  ecchymosis,  and 
emphysema ;  while  the  conjunctiva  itself  is  subject  chiefly  to 
blenorrhoea  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  to  eruptive 
inflammations.  We  meet  with  fiingus,  warts,  and  tumours 
of  the  conjunctiva.  In  some  cases,  it  seems  to  lose  its  facul^ 
of  secreting  mucus,  and  becomes  dry  and  shrivelled ;  while, 
in  other  cases,  its  glandular  structure  is  affected  with  a  morlnd 
degree  of  development.  The  compound  nature  of  the  mem- 
brane, expressed  by  the  term  muco-cutaneous,  sarves  as  a 
key  to  its  pathology. 


SECTION  I. — INJURIES  OF  THE  CONJUNCTIVA,  AND  FOREIGN 

SUBSTANCES  IN  ITS  FOLDS. 

Fine  dust,  blown  into  the  eye,  may  often  be  removed,  by 
preventing  the  tears  from  being  carried  into  the  lachrymal  sac. 
For  this  purpose,  pressure  is  to  be  continued  for  some  time, 
immediately  under  the  tendon  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum. 
In  this  way,  the  dust  is  washed  by  the  tears  into  the  neigli- 
bourhood  of  the  caruncula  lachrymalis,  whence  they  can 
without  difficulty  be  withdrawn  with  the  finger,  or  with  a  pair 
of  small  forceps. 
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When  larger  particles  of  dust  have  lighted  upon  the  eye, 
they  may  often  be  seen  lying  on  its  surface,  and  are  to  be 
removed  with  the  forceps.  If  they  are  not  visible  on  the  eye- 
ball, the  lower  lid  is  first  to  be  drawn  downwards,  when  some- 
times the  foreign  body  will  come  into  view.  If  nothing  is 
discovered  in  the  lower  fold  of  the  conjunctiva,  then  the  upper 
lid  is  to  be  everted.  This  is  done  by  lajring  hold  of  the  eye- 
lashes with  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  whilst  by  this  means 
the  edge  of  the  lid  is  drawn  outwards  and  upwards,  a  slight 
eounterpoise  is  to  be  made  with  a  probe,  on  the  outer  surnoe 
of  the  lid,  opposite  to  the  upper  edge  of  its  cartilage.  Be* 
tween  these  two  forces,  the  lid  is  readily  everted,  so  that  its 
internal  surface  is  exposed;  and  in  many  cases,  indeed  in 
most  cases  in  which  a  particle  of  dust  lodges  in  the  eye,  a 
single  black  p(Hnt  wiU  he  observed  adhering  to  the  inside  of 
the  lid,  and  can  readily  be  removed.  The  foreign  particle^ 
however,  may  be  a  minute  fragment  of  some  transparent 
substance,  adhering  to  the  inside  of  the  upper  lid^  ana  may 
not  be  detected,  unless  with  the  probe  we  go  over  the  sur&ce 
of  the  conjunctiva.  The  pain,  and  spasm  of  the  orbicularis 
palpebrarum,  which  are  generally  acute,  subside  almost  imm^ 
dii^ly  on  the  foreign  body  being  removed* 

Should  it  be  necessary  to  search  for  particles  which  cannot 
be  seen,  a  hair-pencil  dipped  in  some  adhesive  fluid,  as 
honey,  may  assist  us  in  entangling  them;  or  the  upper 
C^d  may  be  washed  out  by  means  of  a  syringe  and  tepid 
fimter. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  while  the  smallest  particle  of  dusit 
fixed  on  the  inside  of  the  upper  eyelid,  generally  gives  rise  to 
mtolerable  uneasiness,  till  it  be  removed,  foreign  bodies  joI 
considerable  size  may  lodge  in  the  looser  part  of  the  fields 
of  the  conjunctiva  for  many  weeks,  without  inducing  any 
violait  symptoms.  The  conjunctiva,  in  such  cases,  is  apt  to 
become  fungous,  so  as  even  to  cover  completely  the  foreign 
substance,  and  hide  it  fit>m  view. 

'  Dr.  Monteath,  in  his  Notes  to  Weller's  Manual,  rdates 
the  case  of  a  young  girl,  who  had  a  soft  red  fungus  growing 
tmt  of  the  eye,  as  large  as  a  filbert.  It  was  of  some  weeks' 
•stMiding,  and  was  attribated  to  a  hurt  inflicted  by  a  stnvw 
striking  the  eye.  This  fiingus  originated  in  the  conjunc- 
tiva, where  it  is  reflected  nrom  the  lower  eyelid  to  the 
eyeball.  It  was  cut  away;  but  in  three  weeks  was  as  laigr 
as  ever.     It  was  again  removed,  and  at  the  angle  of  reflexiwi 
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of  ti^  ooDJanctiva^  a  bit  of  straw,  half  an  inch  in  length,  was 
observed  and  extracted*  The  cure  was  complete  in  a  few 
days. 

The  same  apthor  relates  the  case  of  a  man,  who  consulted 
him  oo  account  of  an  inflamed  state  of  his  eye,  induced  by  a 
&II9  five  months  before,  among  some  bush^  in  descending 
a  ste^  mountain.  He  felt  some  part  of  his  eye  wounded  at 
the  moment,  and  had  never  enjoyed  freedom  from  a  tender 
state  of  it,  from  that  period,  though  he  had  applied  a  gseat 
variety  of  medicines.  On  everting  the  upper  eyelid,  a  iun« 
^am  state  of  the  conjunctiva  was  discovered  very  high  up 
m  the  angle  of  reflection  of  that  membrane,  and  on  eauunini^ 
tioo  witb  the  probe,  it  was  evident  that  a  foreign  body  lodged 
diere.  It  was  laid  hold  of  and  extracted  with  the  forceps, 
and  proved  to  be  a  portion  of  a  twig  of  a  bush,  |ths  of  an 
indi  in  length,  and  nearly  as  thick  as  a  crow-quilL  This 
sobstanoe  had  remained  in  the  upper  fold  of  the  conjunctiva 
Soar  five  months,  and  had  got  into  that  situation  without  ^ 
wounding  the  eye. 

The  foreign  body,  being  hard  and  angular,  may  penetrate 
into  the  conjunctiva,  it  may  gradually  insinuate  itself  under 
that  membrane,  or  it  may  have  been  driven  under  it,  at  once, 
by  the  prmectile  force  with  which  it  liad  been  sent  against 
the  eye.  In  such  cases,  it  is  sometimes  necessair  to  raise  a 
portion  of  the  conjunctiva  with  the  forceps,  and  snip  it  off 
along  with  the  foreign  substance.  If  this  is  not  done,  the 
conjunctiva  heals  over  the  foreign  body,  and  the  irritatidb 
ceases.  Mr.  Wardrop  tells  us,  mat  in  one  case  he  found  a 
piece  of  whinsUme,  inclosed  in  a  sac  of  cellular  membranes 
lyii^  close  to  the  sclerotic  coat,  where  it  had  remained  for 
ten  years  prior  to  the  person's  death,  without  his  experiencing 
the  least  uneasiness,  or  even  suspecting  its  presence. 

I^  after  the  foreign  substance  has  been  removed,  the  spasms 
of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  should  still  continue,  which 
is  particularly  apt  to  be  the  case  when  the  conjunctiva  has 
been  both  mechanically  and  chemically  injured,  the  patient 
oaght  to  be  removed  to  a  dark  room,  kept  quiet,  and  a  soft 
wann  poultice,  containing  a  quantity  of  aqueous  solution  of 
ojnom,  applied  over  the  eye,  in  a  thin  linen  bag. 

Particles  of  quick  lime,  potash,  and  other  caustic  sub- 
stances, must  immediately  be  extracted  from  the  eye,  with 
the  forceps,  or  any  other  instrument  which  is  at  hand.  When 
tbsjr  are  in  the  state  of  powder,  we  are  warned  that  it  is 
dai^gerous  to  remove  them  by  means  of  water,  because  the 
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lime  thereby  slakinff,  and  the  caustic  dissolving,  are  mpt  to 
spread  farther,  and  of  course  to  produce  more  extenave 
injury.  It  is  therefore  recommended  to  remove  such  sub* 
stances  by  means  of  a  hair-pencil,  dipped  in  oil,  or  smeared 
with  firesh  butter.  Mr.  Guthrie,  however,  judiciously  obsenros 
that,  were  oil  not  at  hand,  he  should  not  hesitate  to  force 
open  the  lids,  and  cause  a  strong  stream  of  water  to  pass 
between  them,  so  as  to  carry  away  the  lime  without  giving  it 
time  to  do  mischief,  then  to  evert  the  lids,  and  continue  the 
same  operation  until  every  particle  of  the  lime  was  removed* 

Gunpowder  exploded  into  the  eye  fixes  in  the  conjunctivaf 
and  must  be  careniUy  picked  out  with  the  point  of  a  needle^ 
else  the  membrane  will  close  over  the  grains,  so  that  they 
will  remain  indelible. 

Hot  and  caustic  fluids  blister  the  conjunctiva,  and  bring 
'on  inflammation  of  a  highly  dangerous  character.  A  stream 
of  cold  or  slightly  tepid  water,  injected  over  the  whole  surfiu^ 
of  the  conjunctiva,  is  the  remedy  to  be  had  recourse  to  in  the 
first  instance. 

The  stings  of  insects  sometimes  fix  in  the  conjunctiva,  and 
are  to  be  carefully  removed,  either  by  a  pair  of  forceps  or 
the  point  of  a  cataract  needle. 

Tne  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  which  follows  the 
various  injuries  above  enumerated,  is  by  no  means  of  uniform 
character.  Of  course,  rest,  and  the  antiphlogistic  r^imen 
are  necessary  in  every  case  of  injury  of  the  eye.  But,  as  I 
shall  explain  more  fully,  under  the  head  of  Traumatic  Oph- 
thalmia, the  local  applications  must  be  regulated  by  the 
peculiar  symptoms  excited,  and  even  the  internal  remedies  to 
t>e  employed  are  not  of  that  uniform  sort  with  which  inflam* 
mation,  in  less  complicated  parts  of  the  body,  is  usually 
treated. 


SECTION  II.— SUBCONJUNCTIVAL  ECCHYM08I8. 

Extravasation  of  blood  into  the  subconjunctival  cellular 
toiembrane  occurs  firom  various  causes,  as  blows  on  the  eye* 
blows  on  the  eyebrow,  fits  of  coughing,  &c.  I  have  seen  a 
slight  blow  on  the  forehead  produce  ecchymosis  beneath  the 
conjunctiva  of  both  eves.  In  some  cases,  no  evident  cause 
appears  why  the  vessels  should  have  opened,  for  the  patient 
on  awaking  in  the  morning  finds  the  conjunctiva  of  a  de^ 
red  colour,  without  any  pain  being  present,  or  any 
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having  happened  likely  to  produce  such  an  effect.  The 
atrmvmuUed  blood  is  gradually  absorbed,  the  conjunctiva 
bfcnming  first  jrellow,  and  then  resuming  its  natural  appear- 
ance. A  sli^tly  astringent  collyrium  generally  Forms  the 
whole  treatment. 


SECTION  fll. — StJBCOKJUKCnVAL  EMPHYSEMA. 

We  have  already  explained  how  the  eyelids  are  subject  to 
emphysema,  in  cases  of  fracture  of  the  irontal  sinus,  the  air 
passing  from  the  nostril  through  the  fractured  os  frontis  into 
their  cellular  membrane.  From  similar  iniuries,  extending 
between  the  nostril  and  die  orbit,  the  cellular  membrane 
which  connects  the  conjunctiva  to  the  neighbouring  parts,  is 
sometimes  filled  with  air. 

Siould  the  swelling,  arising  firom  the  effused  air,  prove 
so  ereat  as  to  give  rise  to  pain,  or  impede  the  motion  oif  the 
eyeball  or  eyelids,  the  conjunctiva  may  be  punctured,  so  as  to 
let  it  escape,  till  the  fracture  is  supposed  to  be  consolidated. 
Tlie  patient  ought  to  avoid  forcible  blowing  of  the  nose,  by 
which  this  emphysema,  as  well  as  that  of  the  eyelids,  is  apt  to 
be  induced. 


SECTION  IV. — SUBCONJUNCTIVAL  PHLEGMON. 

The  subconjunctival  cellular  membrane  is  occasionally  the 
seat  of  phlegmonous  inflammation.  The  conjunctiva  in  this 
cue  ia  injected  with  red  vessels,  generally  on  the  temporal 
side  of  the  eye,  the  part  affected  is  much  thickened,  and  after 
some  days  presents  a  prominence  about  the  size  of  a  split  pea* 
which  rarely  goes  the  length  of  suppuration.  This  disease 
will  easily  be  oistinguished  from  any  of  the  ophthalmias. 

We  might  suppose  slight  injuries  to  be  the  most  probable 
causes  of  this  complaint ;  but,  in  general,  like  phl^monoua 
inflflmmation,  in  many  other  instances,  it  is  produ^d  with- 
out any  evident  cause.  In  one  case,  I  observed  subcon- 
junctival phl^mon  precede  an  attack  of  syphilitic  iritis;  but 
this  must  DC  extremely  rare. 

Bloodletting  of  any  kind  is  scarcely  ever  necessary  in  this 
complaint.  The  patient  should  be  purged.  Warm  fomeiH 
tatums  to  the  eye  are  to  be  used.  If  the  phlegmon  goes  on  to 
suppuration,  it  is  to  be  opened  with  the  lancet. 
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SECTION  V. — PTERYGIUM. 

..■«■■  •      ■     .  ■  • 

This  term  is  applied  to  a  disease  which  consists  of  a  thick* 
ened  and  elevated  portion  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyebaU; 
of  a  triangular  form,  its  base  generally  turned  to  the  caruncala 
lachiymalis,  while  its  apex  advances  towards  the  edge,  or 
stretches  even  as  fiur  as  the  middle  of  the  cornea.  In  some 
cases  the  base  of  the  pterygium  is  towards  the  temporal  angle 
of  the  eye,  and  occasionally  botii  sides  of  the  eye  are  afiected 
with  this  disease^  .     m 

Symptoms*  One  variety  of  pterygium  is  semi-transparent^ 
and  thinly  strewed  with  blood-vessels.  This  is  xhetpUrygimm 
temue.  Mother  variety  presents,  from  the  size  and  oourse  df 
its  blood-vessels,  almost  die  appearance  of  a  thin  dissected 
muscle.  This  is  the  pterygium  crasgunu  We  can  lay  hold  of 
both  these  varieties  with  a  pair  of  forceps  without  much  diffi- 
culty, and  without  giving  the  patient  any  pain,  and  ram 
them,  not  merdy  firom  the  sclerotica,  but  even  from  the  comeib 
We  can  do  this  with  greater  ease,  when  the  patient  tarns  \ak 
eye  towards  the  side  whence  the  pterygium  originates.  Tliese 
^seases  proceed  even  to  their  complete  development  witfadot 
giving  any  pain,  and  even  almost  without  any  disagreeaUe 
feeling  in  tne  eye.  Frequently  the  patient  receives  the  first 
intimation  of  his  disease  from  some  other  person,  or  from 
examining  his  eyes  in  a  glass,  or  from  the  disease  gaining 
that  part  of  the  cornea  which  is  opposite  to  the  pupil,  ana 
thereoy  obscuring  vision. 

The  great  number  of  ptery^  which  have  their  basb 
turned  towards  the  nasal  angle  of  the  eye,  in  comparisoii  of 
the  few  which  arise  from  any  other  part  of  the  circumfiereiidc 
of  the  eyeball,  might  lead  us  perhaps  to  suppose  that  diis 
disease  consisted  in  an  elongation  of  tiie  semilunar  fold  of  the 
conjunctiva,  or  that  it  took  its  origin  from  the  canincolA 
lachrymalis ;  but  on  carefully  examining  a  pterygium,  it  will 

Spear  evident,  that  neither  the  membrana  senmunaris,  nor 
s  caruncula  lachrymalis,  takes  any  share  in  the  duieaae. 
Besides,  we  have  the  occasional  occurrence  of  pterygium  cm 
the  temporal,  and  even  oh  the  superior  and  inferior  sides  of  the 
eye.  rterygium  on  both  sides  of  the  same  eye  had  occurred 
only  twice  to  Beer.  In  these  cases  they  met  in  the  centre  of 
the  cornea,  and  almost  entirely  deprived  the  patients  of  sights 
In  one  case  Beerfbund  three  pterygia  on  the  same  eye* 
Mr.  Wardrop  mentions  having  seen  two  pterygia  on  each 
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eye  of  the  same  indiyiduaL  Schmidt  gives  an  accomit  and 
igfire  of  an  extraordinary  pterygium,  which  so  strongly  re- 
9anbled  a  muscle  in  its  structurei  that  one  miofat  hav0  aunott 
believed  that  the  rectos  superior  oculi  had  been  mis|daced« 
It  cook  its  origin  fixim  behind  the  u|^r  eytiidf  over  tha 
eyeball  to  the  upper  edfle  of  the  cornea,  exactly  in  the  form 
(^  a  layer  of  muscular  fibres.  At  the  edge  of  the  cornea^ 
this  pterygium  became  thicker  and  almost  tendinoas,  and 
opposite  to  the  pupil  it  interwove  itself  with  the  cornea  in 
the  asme  manner  aa  the  straight  muscles  do  with  the  sclero- 
tica. This  pterygium  was  successfully  removed  by  opera- 
tion.* 

Gmues.  Many  writers  have  considered  pterygium  as  a  oon- 
seqtteDce  of  c^hthalmia ;  but  this  opinion  appears  to  be  incor- 
rect. It  is  true,  indeed,  that  tedious  or  neglected  ophthalmia, 
or  ophthalmia  treated  with  many  relaxing  external  appli* 
cstions^  is  apt  to  leave  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball  so  loose, 
that  on  every  motion  of  the  ejre,  it  falls  into  a  nurabej*  of 
fidds.  Such  cases,  however,  never  appear  to  terminate  in 
pterygium. 

Brar  was  led  to  believe,  from  a  careful  examination  of  the 
evident  or  supposed  causes  of  the  numerous  cases  whidi  had 
come  und^r  his  observation,  that  pterygium  most  frequently 
owed  its  origin  to  the  influence  of  lime  or  fine  stone-dust  * 
npcm  the  conjunctiva,  by  far  the  greater  number  of  patients 
who  had  0(Mne  under  his  care  with  this  complaint,  being 
day-labourers,  who  are  extremely  exposed  to  this  cause. 

PiftiffmmM.  Even  when  a  pterygium  has  reached  its  com-' 
{dete  development,  the  prognosis  is  always  favourable,  as  the 
dSsease  appears  to  be  entirely  of  a  local  nature.  The  dura- 
tkm  of  the  cure,  indeed,  is  exceedingly  various.  Much 
dqiends  on  whether  the  operation,  which  is  the  quickest  and 
most  certain  means  of  cure,  be  immediately  determined  on 
bjr  the  patient,  and  be  performed  without  leaving  behind  anv 
part  of  the  pterygium,  or  whether  we  content  ourselves  witp 
alternate  scarifications  and  stimulating  applications,  till  the 
jiterygium  disappear  by  a  tedious  process  <^  organic  diange 
of  substance.  When  properly  treated,  no  trace  of  the  disease 
leaains,  neither  over  the  sclerotica  nor  on  the  cornea. 

•  Opbthalmolo^che  Bibliothek  voo  Himly  und  Schmidt.  VoL  iL  p.  67. 
Jcos,  1803.  Mr.  Trayera  baa  repretented  two  pterygia  occupying  the  upper 
pvt  of  the  eye.  One  of  these  extended  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  corner 
and  was  of  aarcomatons  density.  Synopds  of  the  Diaeaaes  of  the  Eye» 
P.4M.    LoMloOyiaao. 
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TVeaiment.  In  cases  of  pterygium  tenue,  not  yet  reaching  to 
the  cornea,  it  will  in  general  I^  sufficient  to  lay  hold  of  the 
pterygium  with  a  small  pair  of  hooked  forceps,  and  then 
divide  It  by  two  or  three  vertical  scarifications.  After  this  it 
shrinks  and  disappears.  These  scarifications  may  perhaps 
require  to  be  repeated.  In  the  meantime,  the  part  may  be 
touched  daily  with  the  vinous  tincture  of  opium,  or  the  red 
precipitate  salve. 

With  r^ard  to  pterygium  crassum,  the  best  plan  is  imme-^ 
diately  to  remove  it  by  operation.  If  the  patient  refuses  to 
submit  to  this,  we  have  no  other  resource  than  the  employ- 
ment of  scarifications,  as  in  the  former  case.  The  probability, 
however,  is,  that  the  patient  will  tire  of  a  mode  of  cure  so 
tedious;  and  there  is  also  a  danger,  that  the  pterygium, 
instead  of  disappearing,  shall  become  only  more  luxuriant 
and  extensive.  If  the  patient  submits  to  the  operation,  it  is 
to  be  performed  in  the  following  manner.  The  patient  being 
laid  on  his  back  on  a  table,  the  assistant  takes  charge  of  bou 
eyelids,  separating  them  so  as  fully  to  expose  the  eyebalL 
The  operator  lays  hold  of  the  pterygium  with  a  pair  of  hooked 
forceps,  near  its  base,  and  with  a  small  scalpel  divides  it  by  a 
vertical  incision.  If  the  pterygium  is  on  the  nasal  side  of  the 
eye,  the  breadth  of  at  least  a  line  is  to  be  lef^  between  the 
incision  and  the  semilunar  fold  of  the  conjunctiva.  The 
forceps  are  now  to  be  shifted  to  its  apex,  and  the  pterygium 
cautiously  dissected  back  from  the  cornea  and  sclerotica,  till  it 
be  completely  removed.  If  any  remains  of  it  appear  still  to  be 
left,  they  must  be  laid  hold  of  with  the  forceps,  and  snipped  off 
with  the  scissors.  On  the  following  day,  the  whole  surface  of 
the  wound  is  found  in  a  state  of  superficial  inflammation  and 
suppuration.  To  this  there  quickly  follows  the  reproduction 
of  a  new  portion  of  conjunctiva,  and  the  cure  is  generalty 
completed  in  twelve  or  fourteen  days. 

There  is  enumerated  a  third  variety  of  pterygium,  under 
l^e  name  of  pterygium  pingue,  or  pinguecula.  This  appears 
to  have  its  seat  partly  in  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball,  partly 
in  the  cellular  membrane  connecting  the  conjunctiva  to  the 
sclerotica.  It  presents,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  a 
small,  yellowish,  well-defined  elevation,  situated  close  to  die 
edge  of  the  cornea,  over  which  it  very  rarely  advances,  and 
never  to  such  a  degree  as  to  interfere  with  vision.  Almost 
constantly  it  is  situated  on  the  temporal  side  of  the  eye. 
Weller  assures  ua,  that  this  little  tubercle  contains  no  faU  It 
seldom  gives  rise  to  any  inconvenience.     If  it  does,  it  is  to 
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be  laid  hold  of  with  the  hooked  forceps,  and  removed  with  the 


There  is  a  fourth  variety  of  pterygium  described  by  Mr. 
Wardrop,  under  the  name  of  fleshy  pterygwnL  This  appears 
fay  his  account,  to  originate  in  common  triangular  pterygium 
impn^rly  treated  by  repeated  scarifications,  which,  instead 
of  causing  its  diminution,  make  it  grow  more  rapidly,  till  al 
last  it  projects  from  between  the  eyelids,  and  mvolves  the 
semilunar  membrane  and  caruncula  lachrymalis.  It  is  to  be 
remored  with  the  knife* 


SECTION  VI. CONJUNCTIVA  ARIDA. 

In  this  rare  disease,  the  conjunctiva,  both  where  it  covert 
the  sclerotica,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  cornea,  loses  its 
natmral  slipperiness  and  moisture,  and  becomes  dry  and 
shrivelled  like  a  bit  of  cuticle  which  has  been  detached  after 
the  application  of  a  blister.  In  one  case  which  fell  under  my 
observation,  and  which  did  not  appear  to  be  the  result  o( 
inflammation,  the  conjunctiva  corneas  only  was  affected,  and 
presented  an  appearance  as  if  it  had  been  a  piece  of  silk  paper 
laid  upon  the  surface  of  the  cornea.  It  is  to  this  disease  in  » 
more  advanced  stage,  that  Mr.  Travers  refers,  when  he  sa3rs, 
^  I  have  seen  several  cases  of  the  conversion  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva into  a  skin,  rugous  and  opaque,  knitting  the  lids  close  to 
the  ^obe,  so  as  to  obliterate  the  sinus  paJpebrales."*  He 
calls  it  cuticular  conjunctiva.  He  regards  it  as  one  of  the 
sequels  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  as 
innnediately  depending  on  an  obliteration  of  the  lachrymal 
ducts.  He  says,  that  in  such  cases  there  is  no  secretion  of 
tears. 


SECTION  VII. — FUNGUS  OF  THE  CONJUNCTIVA. 


The  conjunctiva  is  subject  to  two  different  fungous 
both  of  them  attended  with  inflammation,  but  neither  of 
them  sequehe  of  the  specific  diseases  to  which  we  appro- 
priate the  name  of  ophthalmias.  The  one  has  been  described 
by  Beer,  under  the  name  of  exophthalmia  fung08a.t     Mr. 

*  Synopos  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  120.    London,  I8S0. 
t  SdunuBflucbte  Exophulniie;  SarcooM  bulbi. 
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Allan,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Surjzery,  has  also 
and  figured  this  disease.     The  other  lungous  state  of  the 
junctii«'I  have  not  found  described  by  any  author. 

Sifmptoms,  The  first  variety  of  fungus  of  the  conjunctiva  is 
of  a  deep  red  colour,  inclining  to  livid ;  it  affects  chiefly,  the 
conjunctiva  covering  the  sclerotica,  over  which  it  is  elevated 
in  irregular  sof);  smooth  masses;  it  sometimes  rises  firom  the 
inside  of  the  lids,  but  never  from  the  surface  of  the  cornea. 
The  fungus  is  pressed,  however,  by  the  eyelids,  over  the  edge 
of  the  cornea,  and  sometimes  to  such  a  degree,  as.  to  hide  it 
completely.  Unattended  by  pain,  this  disease  goes  on  in- 
creasing, till  it  projects  from  between  the  lids,  and  prevents 
them  nrom  closing.  If  neglected,  it  may  reach  to  a  great 
size,  and  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with  the  last  stage  of 
spongoid  tumour  of  the  eyebidl.  Exposed  to  the  influence 
of  the  air,  the  secretion  from  the  surface  of  the  fungus 
becomes  encrusted,  while  the  irritation  of  the  foreign  sal>r 
stances  which  come  into  contact  with  it,  renders  it  tender  and 
apt  to  bleed.  For  a  time  the  firmness  of  the  cornea  and 
sclerotica  is  sufficient  to  resist  the  effects  of  die  pressure  of 
the  fimgous  mass  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  and  whidi 
makes  way  for  itself  chiefly  by  projecting  and  dilating  thq 
eyelids;  but  at  length  the  eyeball  begins  to  suffer  from  the 
pressure,  inflames,  bursts,  ana  is  destroyed*  ' 

The  second  variety  of  fungus  of  the  conjunctiva,  almost  of 
gelatiiious  consistence,  and  of  a  light  yellow  or  brownish 
colour,  is  met  with  chiefly  on  the  inside  of  the  lids,  espedalfar 
of  the  upper,  and  in  the  superior  fold  of  the  conjunctiva.  It 
sometimes  attains  a  very  considerable  size,  and  although  soft, 
and  destitute  of  red  vessels,  is  apt  to  prove  destructive,  by  the 
pressure  which  it  exercises  on  the  eyeball.  Although  neither 
of  these  fungous  affections  of  the  conjuilctiva  appears  to  be 
strictly  malignant,  it  is  evident,  that  by  their  mere  mechani- 
cal effects,  tney  may  prove  destructive  both  of  vision  and  of 
life.  Even  after  the  eyeball  has  been  destroyed  by  their 
pressure,  they  may  go  on  to  increase,  affect  the  bones  of  the 
orbit,  and  wear  out  the  patient  by  fever. 

TreojtmenL  In  the  early  stage  of  these  diseases,  leeches  to 
the  conjunctiva  would  probably  be  useful ;  and  benefit  might 
perhaps,  be  derived  from  the  application  of  the  vinous  tine* 
ture  of  opium,  or  of  gentle  astringents  in  solution.  At  • 
later  period,  escharotics  are  naturally  thought  of,  especially 
the  solid  nitras  argentL  Should  the  disease  still  advance, 
extirpation  of  the  fimgus  ought  not  to  be  delayed;  and  in 
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both  varieties,  but  especially  in  the  second,  it  will  be  found 
of  much  advantaffe  to  commence  the  operation  by  separating 
the  eyelids  at  their  temporal  angle,  by  an  incision  carrira 
towards  the  temple,  so  as  to  allow  the  whole  of  the  diseased 
conjunctiva  to  be  exposed  to  view.  The  extirpation  will  now 
be  accomplished  with  comparative  ease,  by  means  of  the 
hooked  forceps  and  a  small  scalpel,  with  the  occasional  aki  of 
the  scissors.  The  first  variety  of  fungus,  when  we  attempt  to 
disaect  it  from  the  sclerotica,  bleeds  profusely,  so  that  the 
assistant  must  be  prepared  to  clear  away  the  blood  as  the 
cpentoT  proceeds,  by  injecting  cold  water  over  the  eye. 
After  the  whole  of  the  fungus  is  removed,  the  eyelids,  where 
diey  have  been  disunited,  are  to  be  brought  together  with  a 
ititdi.  The  surface  exposed  by  the  removal  of  the  disease^ 
will  in  a  day  or  two  be  covered  with  purulent  matter,  and 
dowly  become  invested  by  a  pseudo-conjunctiva.  Any  ten* 
dencj  to  reproduction  must  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  the 
sitras  argenti,  and  symblepharcm  guarded  against  by  frequent 
notion  of  the  eye,  and  the  introduction  of  a  little  mild  salve 
into  the  folds  of  the  conjunctiva. 

When  fungus  of  the  conjunctiva  has  been  allowed  to  pro» 
oeed  in  its  course  till  the  eyeball,  by  its  pressure,  is  destroyed, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  remove  the  fundus  growth  by  itself, 
and  it  is  ouite  unnecessary  to  attempt  to  do  so.  In  such  cases^ 
we  must  have  recourse  to  extirpation  of  the  eyeball,  taking 
care  also  to  remove  any  part  of  the  fungus  arising  firom  the 
inside  of  the  eyelids. 


SECTION  VIII. WARTS  OF  THE  CONJUNCTrVA. 

Warts,  red,  fleshy,  and  somewhat  granulated,  single,  or 
m  dusters,  are  met  with,  growing  from  every  part  of  the  con« 
janctiva,  not  excepting  the  surface  of  the  cornea.  Mr. 
Travers  compares  them  to  the  warts  whicli  arise  from  the 
inside  of  the  prepuce,  and  attributes  their  origin  to  a  similar 
cause,  namely,  irritation  from  a  diseased  secretion.  I  have 
already  had  occasion  to  refer  to  a  case,  in  which  the  removal 
of  a  small  wart  from  the  external  surface  of  the  lower  eyelid^ 
vas  followed  by  a  crop  of  warts  on  the  conjunctiva  of  the 
qfebalL  Mr.  Wardrop  has  described  and  figured  a  conge* 
oital  war^  excrescence  of  the  corneal  conjunctiva.  He 
Bientions  that  it  was  firm  and  immoveable,  with  a  rough  gran- 
alated  appearance  externally,  and  from  its  brownish  ouo^r. 
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<lid  not  appear  very  vascular.  It  was  small  when  first  observed, 
and  increased  in  size  in  proportion  with  the  other  parts  of 
the  bo|k.*  Although  the  progress  of  these  excrescences  is 
slow,  they  cause  considerable  irritation  and  inflammatian 
sometimes  extending  to  the  cornea,  and  ought  therefore  to 
be  immediately  removed  with  the  scissors.  Escharotics  appear 
to  have  scarcely  any  power  in  diminishing  their  bulk,  althou^ 
they  may  perhaps  delay  their  progress. 


SECTION  IX. — TUMOURS  OF  THE  CONJUNCTIVA. 

A  variety  of  tumours  take  their  origin  in  the  conjunctiva^ 
or  in  the  cellular  membrane  which  connects  it  to  the  neigh* 
bouring  parts.  Some  of  them  are  congenital,  others  arise  in 
ofter-me, 

Mr.  Wardrop  has  described  and  figured  a  tumour,  aboiit 
the  bulk  of  a  horse-bean,  of  which  a  smaU  part  seemed  to 
grow  fi*om  the  cornea,  while  the  rest  was  situated  on  the 
sclerotica,  next  the  temporal  angle  of  the  eye.  Its  sur&oe 
was  smooth,  and  covered  by  the  conjunctiva.  Upwards  of 
twelve  very  long  and  strong  hairs  grew  from  its  middle,  passed 
through  between  the  eyelids,  and  hung  over  the  cheek.  The 
patient,  at  this  time  upwards  of  50  years  old,  remarked  that 
these  hairs  did  not  appear  until  he  had  advanced  to  hia 
sixteenth  year,  at  which  time  also  his  beard  grew.f 

Some  conjunctival  tumours  contain  a  watery  fluid,  and 
disappear  on  being  punctured.  Others  are  adipose,  stea> 
tomatous,  or  even  cartilaginous,  and  require  to  be  extir- 
pated. This,  in  most  cases,  is  easily  effected,  for,  in  general^ 
they  are  but  loosely  attached  to  the  sclerotica. 

Mr.  Travers  has  given  an  account  of  the  case  of  a  lady,  in 
whom  the  cornea  was  concealed  by  a  tumour,  of  a  dark  purple 
colour,  protruding  to  such  an  extent  between  the  eyefids,  as 
to  occasion  great  inconvenience  and  deformity.  It  had  the 
appearance  of  being  disposed  in  lobes,  somewhat  resembling 
a  bunch  of  currants  of  unequal  size,  Mr.  Travers  extirpated, 
in  this  case,  the  anterior  hemisphere  of  the  eyebalL  On  ex- 
amination of  the  tumour,  the  cornea  and  sclerotica  proved  to 
be  entire,  and  the  morbid  growth,  lying  upon  and  adhering 
to   the  cornea  and  a  small  portion  of  the  sclerotica,  had 

*  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Eye.    Vol.  L  p.  38.     London,  1819* 
flbid. 
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acquired  the  lobulated  appearance,  as  if  by  degeneration  of 
the  covering  conjunctiva,  for  delicate  white  bands,  tbe  only 
vestiges  of  this  membrane,  were  seen  intersecting  the  lobules 
at  irr^ular  distances,  in  the  form  of  septa.  The  substance, 
on  dissection,  was  found  to  be  partly  firm,  partly  pulpy,  of  a 
dark  colour,  here  and  there  mottled  with  white,  and  measured 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness  from  the  external  surface  of 
the  cornea.*  Had  Mr.  T.  been  aware  of  the  external  seat  of 
this  tumour,  perhaps  he  might  have  endeavoured  to  extirpate 
it,  without  sacrificing  any  part  of  the  eyeball.  In  the  explan- 
ation of  the  two  figures  which  he  has  given  of  the  tumour, 
he  tells  us  that  when  he  first  saw  the  case,  he  formed  the  idea 
that  it  was  a  fungus  originating  from  the  iris  or  choroid,  con- 
sequent to  a  slough  of  the  cornea.  The  patient  recovered 
quickly  from  the  operation,  and  the  remaming  part  of  the 
eyeball  collapsed.  From  the  dark  colour,  and  partly  pulpy 
consistence  of  the  morbid  growth,  may  we  not  suspect  it  to 
have  been  of  the  nature  of  melanosis?  Mr.  T.  mentions 
that  the  surface  of  the  cornea  was  rough,  and  had  a  brownish 
tint,  as  if  beginning  to  degenerate  into  the  morbid  mass  which 
lay  above  it.  The  figure  which  Mr.  T.  has  given  of  the  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  the  tumour,  is  very  similar  to  the  eye 
of  a  gentleman,  by  whom  I  was  consulted  about  two  years 
ago,  and  who  submitted  by  my  advice  to  have  the  ant^or 
half  of  the  eyeball  extirpated,  as  in  Mr.  T.'s  case.  Dr. 
Monteath  being  consulted,  approved  of  and  performed  the 
proposed  operation ;  but  on  examining  the  portion  of  the  eye 
which  was  removed,  we  found  the  melanotic  degeneration  to 
occupy  the  whole  place  of  the  vitreous  humour,  so  that  the 
rest  c^  the  eye  was  immediately  extirpated.  The  case  did 
well,  and  I  have  heard  of  no  return  of  the  disease. 

'  Syaopns  of  the  Diieaaaf  of  the  Eye,  p.  102  and  39i.    London,  1820. 
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did  not  appear  very  vascular.  It  was  small  when  first  ofaaerv 
and  increased  in  size  in  proportion  with  the  other  part) 
the  bol^.*  Although  the  progress  of  these  excresoenoa 
slow,  thejr  cause  considerable  irritation  and  inflammat 
sometimes  extending  to  the  cornea,  and  ought  therefon 
be  immediately  removed  with  the  scissors.  Escharotics  rao 
to  have  scarcely  any  power  in  diminishing  their  bulk,  althoi 
they  may  perhaps  delay  their  progress. 


SECTION  IX. — TUMOURS  OF  THE  CONJUNCTIVA. 

A  variety  of  tumours  take  their  origin  in  the  conjuncCJ 
or  in  the  cellular  membrane  which  connects  it  to  the  nm 
bouring  parts.  Some  of  them  are  congenital,  others  aifM 
ofter-me.  .  ''/^ 

Mr.  Wardrop  has  described  and  figured  a  tumour,  ab 
the  bulk  of  a  horse-bean,  of  which  a  smaU  part  secmij 
grow  firom  the  cornea,  while  the  rest  was  situated  on' j 
sclerotica,  next  the  temporal  angle  of  the  eye.  Its  mil 
was  smooth,  and  covered  by  the  conjunctiva.  Upwards 
twelve  very  long  and  strong  hairs  grew  from  its  midole,  pllj 
through  between  the  eyelid,  and  hung  over  the  cheek,  m 
patient,  at  this  time  upwards  of  50  years  old,  remarkedH 
these  hairs  did  not  appear  until  he  had  advanced  lArS 
sixteenth  year,  at  which  time  also  his  l)eard  grew.f 

Some  conjunctival  tumours  contain  a  watery  fluidy'V* 
disappear  on  being  punctured.  Others  are  adipose^  ^ 
tomatous,  or  even  cartilaginous,  and  require  to  be 
pated.  lliis,  in  most  cases,  is  easily  effected,  for,  in 
they  are  but  loosely  attached  to  tlie  sclerotica. 

Mr.  Travers  has  given  an  account  of  the  case  of  a 
whom  the  cornea  was  concealed  by  a  tumour,  of  a  dark  jp^*^ 
colour,  protruding  to  such  an  extent  between  the  eye»J 
to  occasion  great  inconvenience  and  deformity.     It 
appearance  of  l)eing  disposeil  in  lobes,  somewhat  rese: 
a  bunch  of  currants  of  unequal  size.    Mr.  Travers  exti 
in  this  case,  the  anterior  hemisphere  of  the  eyeball, 
amination  of  the  tumour,  the  cornea  and  sclerotica  p 
t)e  entire,  and  the  morbid  i^rowth,  lying  upon  and 
to   the  cornea  and  a  small  portion  ot  the  scleroti 

*  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  HiimMi  Eye.    Vol.  i.  p.  32. 
t  Ibid. 


CHAPTER  V. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SEMILUNAR  MEMBRANE,  AND 
CARUNCULA  LACHRYMAWS. 


SECTION  I. — INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  SEMILUNAR  MEMBRANE 

AND  CARUNCULA  LACHRYMALIS. 

Symptoms.  The  semilunar  membrane  and  caruncula  lad^ 
rymaliS)  w]^en  inflamed,  become  much  enlarged,  of  a  bright 
red  colour,  and  affected  with  considerable  pain,  especiallj 
when  the  lids  are  moved.  The  inflammation  extends  in  some 
degree  to  the  conjunctiva,  of  which,  indeed,  the  semilunar 
membrane  is  a  portion,  and  by  which  the  caruncula  is  in* 
vested.  The  sensation  as  if  some  foreign  body  was  lodged 
in  the  Jnner  angle  of  the  eye  attends  this  disease,  the  absorjH' 
tion  of  the  tears  is  obstructed,  and  an  increased  secretion  of 
muj^s,  sometimes  puriform,  flows  from  the  Meibomian  fi^ 
licles,  conjunctiva,  and  caruncula.  In  some  cases,  suppurar 
tion  takes  place  in  the  substance  of  the  caruncula,  the 
redness  and  swelling  increasing  for  a  time,  till  matter  forms, 
when  the  swelling  points,  breaks,  and  discharges  itself. 
Fungous  excrescences  are  apt  to  follow,  and  sometimes  a  per* 
manent  distortion  of  the  caruncula ;  while  in  other  instances, 
it  is  entirely  destroyed  by  the  suppuration. 

Causes.  The  influence  of  cold  is  the  most  frequent  cause 
of  this  inflammation.  I  had  a  very  distinct  instance  of  this, 
in  a  patient  who  caught  cold  while  recovering  from  dysentery. 
Slight  injuries  may  also  induce  this  disease.  Foreign  bodies 
lo<]^ing  behind  the  semilunar  membrane,  or  so  SkeA  as  to 
irritate  the  carimcula,  may  also  be  the  cause.  Dr.  Monteath 
mentions  his  having  seen  this  disease  in  two  instances,  pro- 
duced by  a  loose  eyelash,  the  root  or  thick  end  of  which  nad 
fairly  entered  the  upper  punctum  and  lachrymal  canal.  Its 
other  extremity  consequently  pointed  downwards  to  the 
canmcula,  which  it  constantly  irritated.  The  troublesome 
irritation  which  had  been  excited  in  both  instances,  imme- 
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diately  subsided  on  removing  the  eyelash  from  the  lachrymal 
canaL 

Treaimeni,  The  removal  of  the  cause,  when  that  is  known 
and  removeable,  as  in  the  instance  just  quoted ;  bathing  the 
parts  frequently  with  tepid  water ;  touching  them  once  arday 
with  the  lunar  caustic  solution ;  and  the  use  of  laxatives,  make 
op  the  general  treatment.  Should  the  swelling  go  on  increaa* 
ing,  a  leech  may  with  propriety  be  applied  to  the  inflamed 
earuncnla ;  and  if  suppuration  threatens,  a  bread  and  water 
poultice,  in  a  thin  linen  bag,  is  to  be  laid  over  the  inner  angle 
of  the  eye.  The  suppurated  caruncula  is  to  be  opened  with 
the  lancet.  Should  it  threaten  to  throw  out  fungous  granu- 
lations, we  must  endeavour  to  repress  them  by  the  vinous 
tincture  of  opium,  or  the  application  of  sulphus  cupri,  or 
nitras  argenti.  If  these  means  are  insufficient,  the  fungus 
must  be  removed  with  the  scissors. 


SECTION  II. — ENCANTHI8. 


This  term  is  applied  to  a  chronic  enlargement  of  the  carun- 
cula lachrymalis  and  semilunar  membrane,  but  especially  of 
the  former.  Encanthis  benigna  has  been  distinguished  from 
encanthis  maligna ;  the  former  a  mere  fungous  state  of  the 
parts,  the  effect  of  simple  inflammation,  and  disappearing 
under  the  use  of  the  remedies  already  enumerated ;  the  latter 
a  scirrhous  affection  of  the  glandular  substance  of  the  carun- 
cula, degenerating,  if  n^lected,  into  cancerous  ulceration. 

Sjpmptoms.  In  scirrhous  encanthis,  the  caruncula  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  very  hard,  irr^^lar  swelling.  It  involves 
the  semilunar  fold,  and  extends  to  the  conjunctiva  lining  the 
lids.  It  is  at  first  of  a  uniform  red  colour,  but  after  it  has 
attained  a  considerable  bulk  beyond  the  natural  size  of  the 
caruncula,  it  becomes  here  and  there  of  a  whitish  colour,  with 
▼arioose  vessels  ramifying  over  its  surface.  It  is  the  seat  of 
lancinating  pain.  It  impedes,  by  its  size,  the  functions  of 
the  eyelids  and  excreting  lachrymal  passages.  The  hairs 
growing  from  it  become  much  stronger  than  natural.  Its 
surface  is  easily  excited  to  bleed.  At  last  it  ulcerates,  the 
edges  of  the  sore  become  everted,  and  the  discharge  is  thin 
and  acrid,  irritating  and  excoriating  the  neighbouring  parts. 
If  allowed  still  to  proceed  in  its  course,  the  cancerous  ulcera- 
tion  spreads  to  the  lids,  lays  open  the  lachrymal  passages. 
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attacks  even  the  eyeball,  and  in  fact  runs  a  course  similar  to 
that  of  cancer  of  the  lids,  as  already  described. 

TreaitmenL  The  scirrhous  encanthis  requires  to  be  extir- 
pated. For  this  purpose  a  curved  needle,  armed  with  a  linen 
thread,  is  to  be  passed  through  the  tumour,  by  means  of 
which  it  may  be  drawn  out  from  the  neighbouring  parts,  while, 
virith  a  small  scalpel  or  the  scissors,  it  is  completely  separated 
from  its  connexions.  It  is  probable,  that  the  removal  of  the 
caruncula  and  semilunar  fold,  will  be  followed  by  incurable 
stillicidium  lachrjrmarum,  but  of  course  this  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  dangers  attending  a  scirrhous,  or  canceroua 
affection  of  these  parts,  if  lefl  to  itself. 


•I 


CHAPTER  VI. 

DI8BASBS  OF  THE  EXCRETING  LACHRYMAL  ORGANS. 


SECTION  I. INJURIES  OF  THE  EXCRETING  LACHRYMAL  ORGANS. 

1.  Itgwries  of  the  Lachrymal  Canals. 

If  the  canals  which  lead  from  the  puncta  lachiymalia  to  tjbe 
lachrymal  sac  are  wounded,  the  important  question  is,  how 
&r  the  eyelids  are  likely  to  be  distorted,  and  the  integrity 
of  either  of  the  canals  destroyed,  by  the  cicatrice  wnich 
must  follow,  or  by  the  suppurative  mflammation  which  in 
every  case  is  to  be  dreaded.  When  the  wound  has  been 
occasioned  by  a  clean  cutting  instrument,  we  may  hope  for  a 
cure,  without  either  distortion  of  the  eyelids  or  permanent 
interruption  of  the  function  of  the  canals.  When  the  part  is 
torn  or  bruised,  it  will  probably  be  completely  destroyed  by 
the  consequent  suppuration )  and  if  both  canals  are  included 
in  the  injury,  an  irremediable  stillicidium,  or  discharge  of 
tears  and  mucus  from  the  nasal  angle  of  the  eye,  is  the  una* 
Toidable  consequence. 

In  lacerated  wounds,  then,  our  prognosis  must  be  doubt- 
fuL  Yet  even  such  wounds  are  sometimes  happily  cured. 
Schmidt  relates  the  case  of  a  person  who  in  a  game  at  blind- 
man's  buff,  was  laid  hold  of  by  the  finger  of  one  of  the  party, 
exactly  in  the  nasal  angle  of  the  eye,  and  had  the  under  eye- 
lid torn  away  to  the  length  of  half  an  inch  from  the  upper. 
Mohrenheim,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  company,  pro- 
nounced an  unfavourable  prognosis ;  but  by  Schmidt's  care 
the  case  was  cured  in  eight  days,  without  the  slightest  stilli- 
cidium or  ectropium. 

The  indications  in  cases  of  wounds  of  the  canals,  are,  to 
bring  the  separated  parts  into  apposition,  and  then  to  keep 
them  so.  Tnis  can  scarcely  be  effected  without  the  intro- 
duction of  a  stitch.  Slips  of  plaster  are  then  to  be  applied 
bjr  one  end  to  the  cheek  or  to  tne  temple,  thence  to  pass  over 
the  wound,  and  be  fixed  by  the  other  end  to  the  forehead  or 
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to  the  nose ;  for  if  they  be  short,  and  applied  merely  over  the 
wound,  they  will  soon  be  moistened  and  displaced  by  the 
tears.  A  compress  and  bandage  are  necessary;  and  the 
patient  must  be  careiul  to  keep  the  eyes  at  rest  tUl  the  wound 
is  perfectly  united. 

if  the  wounded  canal  does  not  unite,  but  each  end  of  the 
division  cicatiizes  separately,  little  is  to  be  hoped  firtmi 
making  raw  the  edges  of  the  wound,  and  again  trying  to 
unite  mem  with  greater  accuracy. 

2.  Injuries  qf  the  Lachrymal  Sac. 

The  lachrymal  sac  is  pretty  well  protected  from  injury.  It 
is  occasionally,  however,  laid  open  both  in  incised  and  lacer^ 
ated  wounds.  These  must  be  treated  with  care,  lest  they 
ddlgenerate  into  fistulas.  Schmidt  mentions  a  case  in  whidb  k 
penetrating  wound  of  the  sac  ended  in  this  way.  Should  the 
opening  into  the  sac,  having  contracted  to  a  small  sis^ 
threaten  to  cicatrize  over  its  edges,  they  must  be  touched!  with 
the  nitras  argenti,  and  brought  to  heal  slowly  by  grahulatioik 

3.  Ittfuries  of  the  Nasal  Duct, 

The  duct  itself  is  completely  secured  from  all  immediate 
injury;  but  the  osseous  canal,  through  which  it  passes,  U 
sometimes  fractured,  and  its  sides  pressed  together,  by  severe 
blows  on  the  face.  I  have  seen  this  follow  a  kick  from  i 
horse,  received  on  the  side  of  the  nose.  The  consequence 
was  complete  obliteration  of  the  passage  for  the  tears. 


SECTION  II. — ACUTE  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  EXCRETING      * 

LACHRYMAL  ORGANS. 

Symptoms.  With  a  feeling  of  obtuse,  deep-seated  pam^ 
extending  to  the  nose  and  to  the  eye,  a  circumscribed  swellio^ 
appears  in  the  situation  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  hard,  very  seb* 
sible  to  the  touch,  and  affected  with  stinging  pain  whenever  it 
is  pressed.  This  swelling  becomes  gradually  red,  at  last 
extremely  red,  and  then  the  least  touch  is  insupportable/ 
The  papillae  are  shrunk,  the  puncta  scarcely  visible,  the 
absorption  and  conveyance  of  uie  tears  into  the  lachrymal 
sac,  and  through  the  nasal  duct  into  the  nose,  completely 
stopped,  and  a  stillicidium  lachrymarum  is  present.  The 
nostril  on  the  affected  side  is  at  first  uncommonly  moist;  but 
it  soon  becomes  dry,   the   inflammation   extending  lo  the 
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mucous  membrane  of  the  nostril.  The  inflammation  afiiectft 
the  caruncula  lachrjrmalis,  and  the  conjunctiva,  spreading 
also  to  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  and  to  the  integuments 
of  the  lower  eyelid*  The  redness  about  the  nasal  angle  of 
the  eye,  extending  with  some  degree  of  swelling  even  to  the 
cheek,  gives  to  the  parts  when  viewed  at  a  distance  an  appear- 
ance as  if  the  integuments  were  attacked  by  erysipelas ;  but 
on  a  nearer  examination,  the  peculiar  redness,  and  all  the 
jother  characteristics  of  phlegmonous  inflammation,  are  recog- 
nised; and  in  the  midst  of  the  diffused  discoloration  and  , 
tumefaction,  the  circumscribed  swelling  of  the  lachrymal  sac 
is  evident  not  merely  to  the  touch,  but  even  to  view. 

The  primary  and  chief  seat  of  this  disease  is  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  whole  of  the  excreting  parts  of  the  lachiy- 
mal  organs.     When  the  pure  inflammation  has  reached  its 
Ugfaest  degree,  and  is  about  to  pass  into  the  suppurative  stage, 
dus  mucous  membrane  begins  to  be  exceedingly  tumefied* 
The  tumefaction  of  the  parietes  of  the  lachrymal  canals  and 
of  the  nasal  duct  is  very  soon  so  great,  that  these  tubes  cease 
to  be  pervious.     The  same  tumefaction  extends  also  to  the 
parietes  of  the  sac.     Tlie  nasal  duct  being  inclosed  in  an 
oneous  canal  cannot  become  tumefied  by  inflammation,  and  at 
the  same  time  leave  a  fi*ee  passage  to  the  tears.     I'he  anterior 
$ide  of  the  sac,  on  the  other  hand,  being  covered  only  by  soft 
parts,   is  gradually  distended,  so   as   to  form   the   tumour 
tireadj  mentioned,  and  which  becomes  much  more  consider- 
able when  the  disease  is  so  far  advanced  that  the  mucus 
secreted  is  of  an  inordinate  quantity  and  puriform.      The 
preasore  fitim  within  the  sac  produces  progr^ive  absorption, 
90  that  the  matter  comes  gradually  towards  the  surface,  while 
tiie  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane  behind  serves  to 
secure  the  deeper-seated  parts.     Mr.  Hunter  has  repeatedly 
referred  to  the  matter  within  the  sac  not  following  the  shortest 
way,  which  would  be  directly  into  the  nose,  but  coming  to 
tlie  external  surface,  as  an  illustration  of  the  instinctive  pro- 
vision which  exists  in  the  body  for  bringing  extraneous  and 
morbid  substances  to  the  skin  for  their  exit.*     Occasionally, 
Itowerer,  the  means  of  protection  becomes  a  cause  of  future   • 
evil,  fiir  there  sometimes  takes  place  such  a  change  in  the 
texture  of  the  parietes  of  the  canals,  sac,  and  auct,  that 
they  can  scarcely  ever  return  to  their  natural  state.     The 


on  the  Blood,  Inflammation,  and  Gun-ahot  Wounds,  Vol.  3, 
pp.  298,  331.  9fo.  London,  180S. 
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thickening  of  their  mucous  and  fibrous  coats  continues  in 
this  case  after  the  inflammatory  disease  has  run  its  course ; 
and  when  the  inflammation  is  violent,  this  thickening  is 
sometimes  so  great  as  to  produce  the  complete  and  incur- 
able obliteration  of  the  excretory  lachrymal  apparatus.  This 
permanent  obliteration  appears  to  depend  upon  an  efiusion  of 
coagulable  lymph  into  the  substance  of  the  mucous  and  fibrous 
coats,  and  into  the  cellular  substance  by  which  these  are  con- 
nected and  surrounded.  Stricture  of  a  portion  of  one  or  bodk 
of  the  canals,  or  of  the  duct,  is  produced  in  the  same  manner* 

Weakly  patients,  towards  the  end  of  the  inflammatoiy 
stage,  complain  of  headach,  and  present  the  other  symptoms 
of  febrile  disturbance  of  the  constitution.  The  pain  of  the 
parts  primarily  affected  is  often  very  severe,  in  consequeooe, 
no  doubt,  pf  the  unyielding  nature  of  the  surrounding  struc- 
tures. The  whole  nead  suffers,  and  the  fever  is  occasionally 
attended  with  delirium. 

As  happens  with  all  mucous  membranes  in  a  state  of  in- 
flammation, a  very  abundant  morbid  secretion  of  mucus  takes 
place  at  the  transition  of  the  first  into  the  second  stage.  This 
fluid  collects  in  such  a  quantity  within  the  lachrymal  aac, 
that  the  tumour  is  strikingly  increased  in  size,  and  is  felt  dit* 
tinctly  to  fluctuate.  The  accumulated  mucus  cannot  escape  in 
any  considerable  quantity  from  the  sac  into  the  nose,  on  account 
of  the  swollen  state  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  nasal  duct, 
or  it  may  be  on  account  of  its  actual  obliteration  or  at  least 
stricture.  From  the  same  causes  the  accumulated  mucus  cannot 
be  regurgitated  by  the  lachrymal  canals.  Besides,  though  the 
tears  are  more  plentifully  secreted  during. this  disease  than 
during  health,  they  are  not  absorbed  and  conveyed  into  the 
sac,  where  they  might  have  the  effect  of  diluting  this  morbid 
mucous  secretion.  With  the  commencement  of  the  suppura^ 
tive  stage,  there  is  also  a  morbid  secretion  from  the  caruncula 
lachrymalis  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nostril. 

The  tumour  of  the  lachrymal  sac  increases  more  and 
more,  the  redness  becomes  darker,  the  skin  over  the  tumoor 
more  and  more  shining,  the  fluctuation  more  distinct,  and 
the  morbid  secretion  is  now  completely  puriform.  The  sac 
and  the  parts  by  which  it  is  covered,  altered  by  inflammation, 
are  incapable  of  any  further  distention.  The  skin  covering 
the  sac  sometimes  mortifies  and  sloughs ;  but  more  commonly 
in  the  middle  of  the  swelling,  a  yellowish,  soft  point  is  ot 
served,  which  soon  gives  way.  TTie  collection  of  puriform 
mucus,  left  to  itself,  works  a  passage  through  the  orbicularis 
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pttlpebranim,  and  through  the  integuinenu :  but  by  thiil 
(^ning,  the  thinner  parts  merely  of  the  puriform  necretioii 
will  be  discharged,  and  the  tumour  will,  at  least  for  a  consid- 
erable time,  be  but  inconsiderably  diminished. 

By  and  by  we  observe,  when  we  press  upon  the  superior 
part  of  the  sac,  that  not  merely  puriform  mucus  Is  discharged 
by  the  opening,  but  occasionally  also  a  quantity  of  pure  tears^ 
a  proof  that  the  conveyance  of  the  tears  into  the  sac  is  re- 
fstablished. 

For  some  time  after  the  process  of  suppuration  has  ended, 
there  continues  from  the  mucous  memorane  of  the  sac  a 
morbid  secretion,  opaque  and  still  somewhat  like  pus.  It 
occasionally  accumulates  so  as  to  push  out  the  little  plug  of 
lint,  which  may  have  been  placed  in  the  opening  of  the  sac 

A.  length  this  morbid  secretion  also  ceases  in  its  turn,  and 
the  proper  mucus  comes  to  be  secreted  in  natural  quantity^ 
It  is  in  general  transparent,  although  for  a  while  it  presents 
occasional  streaks  of  a  white  colour.  These  at  last  entirely 
dinppear,  and  the  mucus  becomes  thinner  in  consequence  of 
a  dne  intermixture  of  tears.  The  opening  of  the  sac  now 
heals  either  spontaneously  or  by  the  assistance  of  art.  Most 
frequently  it  begins  with  contracting  to  an  almost  capillary 
i^pertnre,  by  which,  if  the  nasal  duct  has  not  returned  to  its 
natural  dilatation,  tears  and  mucus  are  discharged.  Should 
this  capillary  opening  close,  and  the  duct  still  continue  im- 
pervious, the  patient  is  obliged  several  times  in  the  day  to 
press  upon  the  sac,  that  the  mucus  and  tears  which  it  con^ 
tains  may  be  discharged  through  the  lachrymal  canals. 

Ccmms,  Among  tbe  causes  of  this  disease,  exposure  to 
cold,  and  contusions  on  the  side  of  the  nose,  are  those  most 
frequently  noticed  by  patients.  Beer  mentions  the  case  of  a 
fASM  of  four  years  old,  in  whom  it  arose  from  the  irritation 
of  a  large  pea  which  had  been  thrust  so  deep  into  one  of  the 
nostrils  that  it  was  with  difficulty  extracted.*  In  every 
bistance,  this  is  a  sudden  and  rapid  disease,  unpreceded  by 
any  signs  of  obstruction  of  the  lachrymal  passages,  and  occur- 
riiv,  m  general,  in  healthy  individuals. 

Ptoffftotis*  The  prognosis  in  acute  inflammation  of  the 
hdirymal  sac  is,  in  every  periotl  of  its  course,  more  favour- 
able than  in  the  chronic  disease,  which  has  probably  been 

*  IViktitche  Beobschtungen  uber  Augenkrankheiten,  p.  32.  Wierii 
1791. 
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long  preceded  by  imperfect  transmission  of  the  tears  into  the 
nose,  and  occurs  in  persons  whose  constitution  is  in  a  state  of 
weakness  and  derangement 

When  this  disease  arises  from  no  considerable  injury  of 
the  sac,  but  from  some  slight,  perhaps  unknown  cause,  the 

Prognosis  is  very  favourable  during  the  first  stage ;  that  isy 
efore  the  secretion  of  puriform  mucus  has  commenced* 
If  the  disease  has  reached  the  suppurative  stage,  we  have  to 
contend  indeed  with  a  blenorrhoea,  or  morbid  secretion  and 
accumulation  of  mucus ;  but  under  proper  treatment  these 
symptoms  wUl  readily  disappear.  When  the  inflammation 
is  from  the  beginning  severe,  or  the  case  has  been  neglected 
or  •  mistreated,  the  nasal  duct  and  lachrymal  canals  run  the 
risk  of  obliteration ;  and  it  is  to  be  accounted  fortunate  if  the 
duct  is  obliterated  at  its  lower  extremity  only,  or  the  canals 
merely  at  their  termination  in  the  sac.  Not  unfrequently 
the  whole  length  of  the  duct  is  converted  into  a  ligamentous^ 
almost  cartilaginous  substance,  which  baffles  every  attempt  to 
restore  its  natural  caliber ;  and  in  this  case,  both  the  lachry- 
mal canals  and  the  sac  itself  usually  become  impervious. 
The  possibility  of  such  events  must  be  borne  in  mind,  when 
we  are  called  in  even  during  the  first  stage. 

The  promosis  during  the  second  or  suppurative  stage  is 
extremely  dubious.  No  surgeon,  however  great  his  expe- 
rience, can  know  how  far  during  the  first  stage,  the  permea- 
bility of  the  canals  has  been  adBPected;  nor  can  he  at  this 
period  attempt  to  ascertain  by  probes  the  state  of  the  part% 
without  exposing  them  to  essential  injiury.  If  we  are  called 
in  just  as  the  suppuration  has  fairly  commenced,  our  treat- 
ment may  perhaps  moderate  that  process ;  and,  at  least,  we 
have  it  in  our  power  to  open  the  sac  at  the  proper  time  and 
in  the  proper  place.  If  we  are  later,  we  prooably  have  a 
fistula  to  contend  with. 

TVeatment  It  is  by  combating  the  inflammation  that  we  are 
to  cure  this  disease,  and  not  by  attacking  merely  one  or  even 
several  of  the  sjonptoms.  Dilatation,  for  instance,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  probes  through  the  canals,  into  the  sac,  and  even 
into  the  nose,  would  only  be  subjecting  the  inflamed  parts  to 
a  new  cause  of  irritation,  and  might  thus  produce  effects  whidi 
would  render  a  complete  cure  difficult  it  not  impossible. 

The  method  of  treatment  before  the  process  of  suppuration 
has  commenced,  is  sufficiently  simple.  In  mild  cases,  it  con- 
sists in  olxserving  the  antiphlogistic  regimen,  and  in  carefully 
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ftpplying  to  the  inflamed  parts  a  piece  of  folded  linen,  moist* 
ened  with  cold  or  tepid  water,  or  with  a  diluted  solution  of 
acetate  of  lead.  In  severe  cases,  bleeding  at  the  arm,  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  application  of  leeches  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  inflamecl  parts,  ought  to  he  employed. 
Leeches  over  the  swelling  will  be  found  particularly  useful. 
Should  any  constitutional  sjrmptoms  supervene  towards  the 
termination  of  this  stage,  the  bowels  are  to  be  freely  opened, 
and  a  gentle  degree  of  perspiration  maintained  by  the  use  of 
flome  erf*  the  common  diaphoretics.  Our  object  here  is  to 
arrest  the  process  of  inflammation,  and  to  prevent  it  from 
passing  into  suppuration. 

Where  this  is  impossible,  and  the  symptoms  declare  that 
die  process  of  suppuration  is  commencing,  our  debilitating 
[dan  of  treatment  should  immediately  cease.  If  it  be  con- 
tinued, the  mucous  membrane,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  inflam- 
mation, swells  much  more  than  it  would  have  otherwise  done, 
and  the  consequent  blenorrhoea  continues  so  stubbornly  that 
it  threatens  sometimes  to  be  inveterate  and  incurable.  The 
oold  lotion  should  now  give  way  to  a  warm  emollient  poultice. 

Should  our  hopes  of  checking  the  disease  be  stul  disap- 
pointed, and  the  secretion  of  puriform  mucus  go  on  aug- 
menting, the  sac  must  be  opened  with  the  knife,  as  soon  as 
it  is  so  overfilled  and  the  parts  which  cover  it  so  far  disor- 
ganized that  the  middle  of  the  tumour  becomes  soft  and 
yellowish,  pointing  like  an  abscess.  We  make  our  incision 
m  the  direction  of  the  longer  diameter  of  the  tumour,  and  as 
we  withdraw  the  lancet,  enlarge  the  opening  downwards 
through  the  int^uments,  that  the  matter  may  have  a  free 
exit.  We  may  now  introduce  a  common  silver  probe  into 
die  sac,  and  direct  it  downwards  into  the  nasal  duct.  We 
Aall  almost  always  find  that  it  descends  freely  into  the  nostril. 
With  tepid  water  and  the  lachrymal  syringe,  we  next  wash 
oat  the  parts,  and  this  is  to  be  repeated  daily.  A  common 
poultice  IS  now  to  be  applied,  inclosed  in  a  thin  linen  bag, 
and  after  the  opening  has  continued  for  several  days,  and  the 
matter  has  been  freely  evacuated,  if  the  sac  should  continue 
hard,  a  warm  poultice  of  cicuta  leaves  with  camphor  is  recom- 
mended for  discussing  the  induration.  A  bit  of  leather  spread 
with  mennirial  plaster  is  also  found  useful  for  this  purpose. 

As  soon  as  the  object  of  this  application  is  gained,  the 
wound  is  to  be  filled  with  a  small  quantity  of  soft  hnt,  dipped 
in  the  vinous  tincture  of  opium,  and  the  whole  covered  with 
a  piece  of  adhesive  plaster.     Under  this  treatment  the  fpro-' 
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oess  of  simpnration  diminisbes,  wid  the  matter  dischaimd 
begins  to  lose  more  and  more  the  character  of  pua»  and  tfi 
approach  to  that  of  macus. 

Should  this  mmatural  secretion  threaten  to  become  habin 
tual,  the  small  quantity  of  lint  introduced  into  the  wound  ifl 
to  be  covered  with  red  precipitate  ointment.  With  this  the 
wound  is  to  be  dressed  daily;  but  after  removing  the  old. 
dressing  and  the  mucus  which  may  have  accumulated,  a  little 
of  a  weak  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc  (gr.  ii.  to  §L)  made 
lukewarm,  is  to  be  dropped  into  the  nasal  angle  of  the  ey^ 
and  some  of  the  same  solution  is  to  be  injected  through  the 
wound  into  the  sac. 

At  this  period^  if  the  treatment  has  been  properly  conducted, 
we  most  frequently  find  that  the  lachrymal  canals  and  the  nasal 
duct  have  of  themselves  become  permeable,  the  secretion  of 
mucus  natural  in  quantity  and  quality,  and  mixed  duly  with- 
the  fluids  absorbed  from  die  lacus  lachrymarum.  We  th«^- 
fore  proceed  to  apply  such  dressings  to  the  opening  of  the 
sac  as  may  induce  it  to  close.  If  we  have  any  doubt  of  the 
complete  permeability  of  the  lachrymal  canals  and  nasal 
duct,  we  have  recourse  to  that  examination  of  the  parts  which 
I  shall  describe  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  sections  of  this  chapter. 


SECTION  III. — CHRONIC  BLENORRHGBA  OF  THE  EXCRETING 

LACHRYMAL  ORGANS. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  common  disease  to  which  the  ex- 
creting lachrymal  organs  are  subject. 

Symptoms.  The  inflammation  with  which  this  disease  omw 
mences,  is  very  seldom  considerable.  In  scrofulous  patients 
especially,  the  purely  inflammatory  stage  is  not  unfrequently 
completely  overlooked,  and  no  advice  is  asked  or  treatment 
thought  of,  till  mucus  has  accumulated  to  such  a  degree  aa 
considerably  to  dbtend  the  lachrymal  sac.  The  first  thing 
which,  in  general,  attracts  the  patient's  attention,  is  weakness 
of  the  eye,  from  the  tears  gathering  at  the  internal  canthvs. 
Whenever  he  begins  to  read,  or  look  earnestly  at  any  minute 
object,  he  finds  a  tear  ready  to  drop  over  on  the  cheek ;  and 
to  relieve  himself  of  this  inconvenience,  he  puts  up  his  finger 
upon  the  sac,  and  forces  its  contents  down  into  the  nose. 
He  goes  on  in  this  way  perhaps  for  months  or  years.  But 
afier  a  time,  he  finds  Uiat  the  tears  no  longer  go  down  into 
the  nose,  when  he  presses  at  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye,  as 
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they  did  before ;  but  regurgitate  by  the  puncta  lachrynuduL 
This,  however,  still  affords  relief,  and  the  patient  may  persist 
in  the  practice  for  a  great  ienffth  of  time.  If  he  gets  alarmed 
about  the  complaint,  and  applies  at  this  stage  of  it  for  advice, 
we  find  that  when  we  press  upon  the  tumour  formed  by  the 
distended  sac,  a  quantity  of  puriform  mucus  wells  out  through 
the  puncta  and  overflows  the  eye ;  for  so  far  are  the  canals 
from  being  obstructed,  that  except  when  there  is  a  smart 
renewal  of  inflammation,  they  even  absorb  and  convey  the 
tears  into  the  sac.  Harely,  however,  at  this  stage  erf*  the 
complaint,  can  our  pressure  empty  the  contents  of  the  sac 
through  the  nasal  duct,  as  its  permeability  is  for  the  most 
part  suspended  by  general  tumefaction  of  its  mucous  mem- 
brane, or  by  stricture  at  some  particular  point ;  and  hence 
abo  the  patient  almost  constantly  complains  of  dryness  in  the 
DOBtriL  The  evacuation  of  the  contents  of  the  sac,  whether 
fay  the  duct  or  by  the  canals,  produces  but  an  inconsiderable 
diminuticHi  in  the  tumour. 

The  degree  of  inflammation  which  exists  in  different  cases 
of  chronic  blenorrhoea,  and  even  in  the  same  case  at  different 
times,  is  very  various.  Sometimes  we  find  the  integuments 
perfectly  free  from  discoloration,  and  merely  elevatecl  by  the 
distended  sac.  At  other  times,  they  are  severely  inflamed, 
exquisitely  tender  to  the  touch,  thinned  by  the  pressure  of 
tfaepuriform  mucus,  and  ready  to  give  way. 

The  extent,  too,  of  the  inflammation  is  various.  The  lining 
membrane  of  the  sac  is  its  chief  seat.  In  many  cases,  we 
have  reason  to  suspect  that  the  whole  excretory  passages  are 
affiected;  while  in  others  it  Ls  evident  that  one  or  other  of  the 
lachrymal  canals  only  is  the  source  of  the  blenorrhceal  dis- 
diarge*  I  had  under  my  care  a  lady  in  whom  the  upper 
lachrymal  canal  only  seemed  to  be  affected.  The  surgeon  in 
the  country,  under  whose  care  she  had  l)een,  had  treated  the 
case  as  one  of  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva ;  there  was  no 
lachrymal  tumour ;  the  matter,  oozing  from  the  upper  puno- 
tom,  inflamed  the  conjunctiva ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  several 
days,  that  I  detected,  on  making  pressure  along  the  course  of 
the  upper  canal,  that  this  was  the  seat  of  the  disease. 

In  the  course  of  this  tedious  disease,  the  accumulated 
mucus,  also,  varies  much  both  in  quantity  and  in  qualiQr* 
For  instance,  the  mucus  accumulates  more  rapidly  and  is 
much  thicker  after  taking  food  than  at  other  times.  The 
secretion  of  it  is  very  plentiful,  but  thinner  than  usual,  when 
the  patient  continues  long  in  a  moist  and  cold  atmosphere* 
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In  .this  dEwe,  the  overfilling  of  the  sac  sometimes  takes  pko^ 
so  rapidly,  that  the  compression  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum 
in  the  action  of  winking  is  sufficient  to  evacuate  the  sac 
tjbrough  the  canals  to  such  a  degree  that  the  whole  surface  of 
the  eyeball  is  suddenly  overflowed,  and  the  puriform  fluid 
runs  down  upon  the  cheek.  After  the  patient  remains  for  a 
short  time  in  a  warm  and  dry  atmosphere,  the  morbid  secre- 
tion becomes  sparing  and  ropy.  We  find  that  this  chronic 
blenorrhcea  almost  completely  disappears  in  many  individuals 
during  warm  weather,  upon  which  the  yet  unexperienced 
patient  and  the  unexperienced  surgeon  are  apt  to  express  a 
great  but  a  premature  joy,  for  on  the  very  first  change  to 
cold  and  wet  weather,  the  disease  most  fi*equently  returns  as 
before. 

During  chronic  blenorrhcea,  the  lachrymal  sac  is  extremely 
liable  to  repeated  attacks  of  inflammation ;  during  which  die 
sac  becomes  distended,  the  integuments  over  it  inflamed, 
swollen,  and  affected  with  pain,  and  the  nasal  duct  and  ladi- 
rymal  canals  completely  obstructed.  Unless  the  inflammation 
is  resolved,  the  swelling  points  like  an  abscess,  bursts,  and 
discharges  slowly  the  puriform  mucus  contained  in  the  sac. 
If  still  neglected,  the  opening  is  very  apt  to  degenerate  into 
a  fistula,  and  sometimes  several  fistulous  openings  form. 

This  disease  may  be  regarded  as  the  same  with  that  which 
we  have  considered  in  the  last  section,  only  modified  by  some 
constitutional  disorder,  in  most  cases,  by  scrofula.  There  are 
other  portions  of  the  mucous  system,  the  inflammation  of 
which  is  strikingly  modified  by  this  latter  cause.  Mr.  Hunter 
<^  suspected  that  there  was  something  scrofulous  in  some 
gleets;"*  and  with  gleet,  or  chronic,  periodic,  puro-mucous 
mflammation  of  the  urethra,  this  disease  of  the  lachrymal 
passages  presents  a  very  striking  analogy.  Indeed  it  may  be 
asserted  in  general,  that  the  effect  of  scrofula  upon  any 
inflammatory  disease  is  to  prolong  its  second  sta^e,  and'  to 
render  it  chronic.  In  other  cases,  this  chronic  blenorrhoea 
of  the  excreting  parts  of  the  lachrymal  organs  appears  to 
depend  upon  the  weakly  constitution  of  the  patient,  althou^ 
he  be  free  from  scrofula ;  and  in  others,  it  is  evidently  kept 
up,  and  in  some  it  appears  to  be  produced,  by  the  disordered 
state  of  the  digestive  organs. 

Even  r^arded  locally,  the  present  disease  is  seldom  a 
primary  afrection,  but  is  fi*equently  excited  by  catarrhal  in» 

*^  Treatise  on  the  Venereal  Di^ease^  p.  159.     London,  1810. 
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fammation  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  or  of  the  conjunc* 
tiYBj  long  continued  disorder  of  the  Meibomian  glands,  or  a 
stricture  of  the .  nasal  duct.  In  some  cases,  a  collection  of 
puro-mucous  fluid  within  the  lachrymal  sac  appears  to  arise 
entirely  from  the  absorption  of  such  fluid  from  the  eyelids, 
where  it  is  secreted  in  consequence  of  blenorrhceal  inflamma^- 
tion  of  the  conjunctiva,  or  of  inflammation  of  the  Meibomian 
fcUicles;  and  this  absorbed  fluid,  exciting  inflammation  of 
die  lining  membrane  of  the  excreting  lachrymal  passages, 
needily  becomes  the  source  of  additional  puriform  mucus. 
Inflammation  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane  acts  by  the  sym- 
pathy of  continuity  in  bringing  on  this  disease.  As  for  strict 
tore  of  the  nasal  duct,  it  operates  both  as  cause  and  efiect ; 
tD  effect,  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  a  powerful  cause  of 
the  continuance  of  the  disease.  Very  often  this  disease  is 
eomplicated,  at  least  so  far  as  its  origin  is  concerned,  with 
other  constitutional  diseases  besides  those  alrea<ly  mentioned. 
Small-pox,  measles,  and  scarlet  fever,  frequently  call  into 
action  an  occult  scrofulous  disposition,  and  at  the  same  time 
live  rise  to  the  particular  local  disease  which  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  this  section. 

Progmms,  As  for  the  prognosis,  it  must  of  course  vary 
according  to  the  constitutional  cause  to  which  the  prolonga- 
tion of  wis  local  affection  is  to  be  attributed.  For  instance, 
when  scrofula  is  present,  much  depends  upon  whether  the 
8aofulous  diathesis  be  completely  developed  in  the  patient, 
nerely  commencing  to  declare  itself,  or,  as  happens  at  certain 
periods  of  life,  already  beginning  to  retreat.  Very  frequently, 
we  shall  find  it  impossible  to  effect  a  cure,  while  the  scrofula 
continues  in  activity ;  and  a  similar  observation  may  be  made 
in  regard  to  those  cases,  in  which  the  disease  is  kept  up  by 
die  weakly  constitution  of  the  patient,  or  by  the  disordered 
State  of  his  digestive  organs.  Even  when  we  succeed  in 
leinoving  the  blenorrhcea,  we  cannot  pronounce  the  disease 
to  be  radically  cured,  nor  ought  the  patient  to  deviate  from 
such  a  general  plan  of  treatment  as  the  bad  state  of  his  con- 
stitution may  demand. 

The  oflener  a  blenorrhcea,  already  become  in  some  measure 
habitual,  has  been  attended  with  new  attacks  of  inflammation, 
the  less  is  our  hope  of  ever  completely  curing  it.  If,  in  con- 
sequence of  these  renewals  of  inflammation,  a  fistula  of  the 
sac  should  form,  there  sometimes  follows  a  complete  closure 
of  the  nasal  duct,  while  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  sac 
itself  becomes   so   thickened  and   fungous  on   its   internal 
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sttrfiftcei  that  the  parietes  approach  each  other  more  and  more 
nearly,  till,  at  last,  the  attacks  continuing  to  be  repeated,  the 
cavity  appears  to  be  obliterated. 

Should  the  tumefaction  and  induration  of  the  mucous 
membrane  and  of  the  surrounding  parts  become  so  greats 
that  after  complete  evacuation  of  the  sac,  the  swelling  is  but 
little  diminished  and  scarcely  yields  to  the  pressure  of  the 
finger,  the  cure  is  extremely  tedious  and  rarely  comes  to  be 
complete.  Both  the  nasal  duct  and  the  sac  most  frequently 
remain  in  this  case  impermeable,  and  even  though  the  ble> 
norrhcea  ceases,  a  stillicidium  lachrymarum  continues. 

If  the  evacuation  of  the  sac  during  this  disease  be  left 
entirely  to  the  action  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  instead 
of  being  carefully  and  frequently  effected  by  pressure,  this 
spontaneous  evacuation  will  take  place  more  and  more  seldom, 
the  sac  will  become  more  and  more  over  distended,  the  swell- 
ing even  after  the  most  complete  evacuation  will  merely  sub- 
side and  not  disappear,  and  a  manifest  laxity  will  become 
obvious  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  sac  and  in  the  parts  by 
which  it  is  covered.  This  is  a  particular  state,  of  which  I 
shall  treat  in  a  subsequent  section,  under  the  name  of  relaxa* 
tion  of  the  sac. 

In  a  case  of  long  continued  blenorrhcea  with  stillicidium,  I 
observed  the  pupil  of  the  eye  of  the  affected  side  become 
expanded  and  fixed,  and  vision  dim,  while  on  the  other  side 
no  amaurotic  tendency  was  manifest  By  adopting  proper 
measures  for  the  relief  of  the  blenorrhcea,  the  amaurosis  was 
removed. 

Local  treatment  The  local  treatment  of  chronic  blenorrhoea 
of  the  excreting  lachrymal  organs,  necessarily  varies  accordiiig' 
to  the  particular  sjrmptoms  which  are  present,  their  severity, 
and  their  duration.  The  objects  of  the  treatment  are  to 
remove  the  inflammation  and  puriform  discharge,  to  relieve 
the  swollen  state  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  passages,  and 
to  restore  the  tears  to  their  natural  course. 

1.  Infections,  I  have  occasionally  succeeded  in  completely 
curing  slight  incipient  cases  by  injections  with  Anel's 
syringe,  but  much  more  frequently  I  have  failed.  The  sac 
is  first  to  be  emptied,  and  if  possible,  emptied  into  the 
nostril.  The  lachrymal  canals  are  then  to  be  injected  with 
tepid  water.  In  syringing  the  upper,  the  point  of  the 
syringe  is  first  of  all  entered  fix)m  below  upwards,  till  it  readi 
the  angle  of  the  canal ;  the  instrument  is  then  to  be  turned 
in  a  circle  till  its  point  comes  to  be  directed  downwards  and 
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inwardsy  while  at  the  same  time  we  draw  the  eyelid  iomewhac 
upwards  and  outwards.  In  syringing  the  inferior  canal,  we 
introduce  the  point  from  above  downwards^  and  then  lower 
the  instrument  to  the  horizontal  position.  Continuing  to 
carry  the  point  onwards  in  tlie  directions  described,  it  enters 
the  sac,  the  piston  is  now  pressed  down,  the  sac  is  filled  with 
the  fluid,  and,  if  the  passage  is  free,  it  flows  from  the  nostril^ 
or  into  the  back  of  the  tliroat.  If  the  passage  is  not  free,  the 
sac  is  left  distendecL  With  the  finger  we  endeavour  to  press 
the  fluid  with  which  it  is  filled  down  into  the  nostril,  placing 
the  finger  for  this  purpose  between  the  puncta  and  the  sac, 
and  pressing  from  the  puncta  towards  the  nose,  not  from  the 
nose  towards  the  puncta.  We  then  take  up  with  the  syringe 
the  medicated  injection,  and  use  it  in  the  same  manner. 
One  or  two  grains  of  nitras  argenti,  or  from  two  to  four  grains 
of  sulphas  zinci  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water  will  be  suffi- 
ciently strong.  These  injections  are  to  be  repeated  onoe 
efery  day,  or  every  second  day,  according  to  the  eftects  which 
they  produce.  If  they  irritate  much,  the  tepid  water  injeih> 
tioDs  only  are  to  be  used ;  and  if  after  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  no  improvement  has  taken  place,  neither  in  the  dis- 
diarge  nor  in  the  freedom  of  the  passage  into  the  nostril,  they 
may  he  laid  aside.  The  probability  is,  that  in  such  a  case, 
there  is  a  stricture  of  the  nasal  duct. 

Sir  William  Blixard  proposed  to  treat  cases  of  this  sort  by 
filling  the  lachrymal  sac  with  quicksilver ;  but  I  do  not  see 
Ami  this  could  be  of  any  service,  neither  in  chronic  hlenor- 
rfacea  nor  in  obstructed  nasal  duct,  unless  in  a  very  early 
stage  of  these  diseases.  The  method  was  as  follows.  After 
CBipQring  the  sac,  as  has  been  already  directed,  a  tube,  such 
as  was  formerly  used  for  injecting  the  lymphatics,  fitted  with 
a  fine  steel  tubule  and  stop-cock,  was  taken,  and  the  point  of 
the  tubule  introduced  into  the  lower  punctum,  mercury 
poured  into  the  tube,  and  the  cock  opened*  llie  mercury 
ran  through  the  tubule  into  the  sac,  filling  it,  descending  into 
the  nasal  duct,  and  if  the  duct  was  patent,  ran  into  the  nostril ; 
but  if  the  duct  was  obstructed,  the  mercury  regurgitated  by 
the  upper  punctum.  The  instrument  was  withdrawn,  and 
the  patient  directed  to  take  care  not  to  touch  the  eye,  but  to 
allow  the  mercur}'  to  descend  at  its  leisure  into  the  nose, 
whidi,  from  its  gravity  and  subtility,  it  scarcely  ever  fails  to 
do  in  a  short  time,  unless  the  duct  be  completely  obliterated. 
Next  day,  or  two  days  after,  the  same  process  is  to  be  repeated, 
and  in  some  incipient  cases,  it  has  been  found  of  use,  so  chat 
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after  repeating  the  injection  half  a  dozen,  or  a  dozen  times, 
the  mercury  is  seen  running  from  the  nose  in  a  stream,  giving 
evidence  at  least  of  there  being  no  considerable  obstruction  m 
the  nasal  duct 

2.  Lotions.  These  are  of  two  sorts,  refrigerant  and  astrin- 
gent ;  the  one  to  be  applied  only  externally,  as  the  solution  of 
acetas  plumbi;  the  other  intended  to  be  taken  up  by  the  puncta 
lachrymalia,  and  conveyed  into  contact  with  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  sac  and  duct,  as  the  solution  of  nitras  argenti  or 
sulphas  zinci.  The  former  set  of  lotions  are  employed  by 
means  of  a  fold  of  linen,  laid  over  the  inflamed  int^uments; 
the  latter,  when  the  sac  has  been  emptied,  are  poured  into  the 
nasal  angle  of  the  eye,  the  patient  l}^ng  on  his  back,  and  are 
allowed  slowly  to  reach  their  destination. 

3.  Salves.  These  are  employed  chiefly  when  the  oonjuno- 
tiva  and  Meibomian  follicles  are  affected.  The  red  precipi- 
tate and  white  precipitate  of  mercury  salves  are  generalhr 
preferred.  Melted  on  the  end  of  the  finger,  about  the  balk 
of  a  hemp  seed  of  either  is  introduced  on  the  inside  of  the 
lower  lid,  rubbed  along  the  edges  of  the  lids,  and  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  puncta  lachrymalia.  They  correct  the 
unhealthy  state  of  the  parts  to  which  they  are  applied ;  and 
may  perhaps  be  absorbed  by  the  puncta. 

3.  Leeches.  The  pain,  redness,  and  swelling  of  the  int^a-^ 
ments  during  a  renewal  of  the  inflammation,  will  evidently 
demand  the  employment  of  this  remedy ;  but  even  when  the 
external  signs  of  inflammation  are  not  such  as  to  attract  mndi 
attention,  when  the  sac  is  but  little  distended,  and  the  int^n- 
ments  scarcely  affected,  much  advantage  will  be  derived  from 
the  repeated  application  of  leeches  over  the  seat  of  the  lachry- 
mal sac 

4.  PouUices.  Should  we  fail  in  reducing  the  inflammation 
by  the  means  already  enumerated,  we  must  proceed  as  in  a 
case  of  acute  inflammation,  apply  an  emollient  poultice,  and 
wait  till  the  suppurating  sac  advances. 

5.  Incision  of  the  sac.  As  soon  as  the  fluctuation  of  the 
abscess  is  distinct,  we  lay  the  sac  open  as  has  been  directed 
in  the  last  section.  On  examining  the  nasal  duct,  we  almost 
uniformly  find  it  contracted  at  one  or  several  points  of  its 
extent,  and  to  remedy  this,  we  generally  introduce  the  headed 
piece  of  silver  wire,  called  a  style. 

6.  Styk.  The  introduction  of  a  style  is  a  very  common,  and 
a  very  useful  method  of  treating  chronic  blenorrhoea,  not 
merely  after  a  renewal  of  inflammation,  terminating  in  abscess 
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of  the  sac,  but  at  every  stage  of  the  complaint,  except  the 
mere  incipient  one.  It  is  an  instrument  which  may  be  worn 
for  an  unlimited  time,  not  only  without  annoyance  to  the 
patient,  but  with  a  great  degree  of  comfort.  The  eyelids  being 
drawn  outwards,  so  as  to  put  the  tendon  of  the  orbicularis 
palpebrarum  on  the  stretch,  an  incision  is  made  with  the 
lancet  into  the  sac  Even  in  cases  where  the  swelling  is 
small,  and  scarcely  any  external  inflammation  present,  we 
shall  be  surprised  at  the  large  quantity  of  matter  which  is 
immediately  discharged  on  opening  the  sac.  The  common 
silver  probe  is  now  introducecl,  and  made  to  descend  through 
the  naaal  duct  till  it  strike  the  floor  of  the  nostril ;  the  probe 
is  withdrawn,  and  a  little  tepid  water  is  injected,  and  then  the 
style  is  introduced,  but  not  pushed  down  so  completely  that 
its  head  comes  into  contact  with  the  integuments,  till  a  bit  of 
coort  plaster  is  applied,  so  as  to  bring  the  edges  of  the  incision 
as  much  together  as  the  presence  of  the  style  will  permit* 
The  wound  closes  gradually  round  the  style,  which  is  not  to 
be  taken  entirely  out  for  the  first  four  or  five  days,  but  merely 
raised  a  little  daily,  so  as  to  allow  the  wound  to  be  cleaned, 
and  a  new  piece  of  court  plaster  inserted  below  the  edge  of 
the  head  o(^  the  style.  After  the  wound  has  healed  so  much 
that  the  opening  closely  embraces  tlie  style,  this  is  to  be  token 
out  every  mommg,  the  nasal  duct  injected  with  tepid  water, 
or  with  some  mild  astringent  solution,  and  then  the  style 
replaced*  The  aperture  through  the  integuments  into  the  sac 
9000  becomes  perfectly  fistulous,  having  no  disposition  to 
close. 

Daring  the  time  that  the  sl^le  is  worn,  the  blenorrhoea 
disappears  almost  completely.  The  tears  and  mucus,  absorbed 
by  me  lachrymal  canals,  would  appear  to  be  attracted  along 
its  sur&ce  through  the  nasal  duct,  and  thus  the  function  of 
the  parts  being  restored,  the  inflammation  and  blenorrhceal 
discharge  quickly  subside. 

It  frequently  happens  that  a  patient,  after  wearing  a  style 
for  three  or  four  months,  has  it  removed,  thinking  the  disease 
perfectly  cured*  After  a  time,  however,  the  blenorrhoea 
returns,  the  style  is  reintroduced,  and  the  s}rmptom8  subside. 
After  three  or  four  months  it  again  becomes  a  question, 
whether  the  style  should  be  removed.  The  patient  oflen 
objects  to  this  being  done.  He  knows  the  inconvenience  of  the 
disease,  and  the  little  trouble  of  the  remedy,  and  prefers  con- 
tinuing to  wear  the  style,  to  running  the  risk  of  the  blenor- 
rhcuL  returning.     I  have  known  even  ladies  object  to  giving 
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up  the  style,  having  once  experienced  a  relapse  from  the 
removal  of  it. 

The  head  of  the  style  may  be  covered  with  black  sealing 
wax,  and  then  it  looks  like  a  little  patch.  It  must  on  no 
account  be  left  without  regular  removal  and  replacement.  A 
patient  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life  called  upon  me  some  time 
ago,  with  a  style,  which  had  been  introduced  by  Dr.  Mcm- 
teath,  and  which  had  not  been  taken  out  for  more  than  six 
months.  It  was  corroded  almost  through,  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  below  the  head. 

It  is  important  to  remark,  that  the  style  itself  is  occasioncdly 
a  cause  of  irritation.  It  often  is  so,  for  some  days  after  it  is 
first  introduced.  We  are  obliged  to  apply  an  emollient 
poultice  over  the  sac,  or  even  to  withdraw  the  style.  Months 
after  it  has  been  introduced,  and  proved  highly  serviceaUe^ 
we  find  that  the  patient  complains  of  matter  being  still  di^ 
charged  by  the  side  of  the  style.  In  such  cases,  we  should 
consider  how  far  the  style  itself  is  a  cause  of  this  discharge; 
and  if  the  Meibomian  follicles,  the  conjunctiva,  and  the  lach- 
rymal passages,  appear  in  every  other  respect  to  be  sound, 
except  only  in  the  puro-mucous  discharge  by  the  side  of  the 
style,  let  it  be  removed,  and  a  trial  made  whether  every  thing 
will  not,  now  that  the  passage  is  patent,  go  on  as  it  ought  to  do. 

When  we  remove  a  style  with  the  intention  of  no  longer 
replacing  it,  we  must  make  raw  the  edge  of  the  cpenmg 
through  the  integuments,  which  it  leaves  behind;  for  if  this  is 
not  done,  it  is  apt  to  contract  to  an  almost  capillary  fiistdla, 
very  difficult  to  close. 

7.  ComUer''irrUatioiu  As  a  remedy  of  considerable  use  in 
chronic  blenorrhoea,  I  may  mention  blisters  and  issues  behind 
the  ears  and  on  the  nape  of  the  neck.  The  employment  of 
sternutatories  may  also  be  arranged  under  this  head.  By 
the  discharge  which  they  cause  from  the  nostril,  they  some- 
times prove  serviceable. 

8.  Electricity  has  frequently  been  serviceable  in  chronic 
blenorrhoea.  The  method  which  has  been  found  successful 
is  that  of  drawing  the  electric  fluid  with  a  wooden  point,  or 
taking  very  small  sparks  fi*om  the  part.  This  is  to  be  con- 
tinued for  three  or  four  minutes  every  day.  When  an 
obstruction  of  the  nasal  duct  is  suspected,  electric  shocks  may 
be  passed  down  the  duct,  by  placing  one  director  upon  die 
lachrymal  sac,  and  another  up  the  nostril.* 

^  GtTallo  on  Electricity,  Vol.  iu  pp.  149*  167,  186.    London,  1795. 
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Other  local  remedies  for  chronic  blenorrhoea  have  been 
proposed,  but  do  not  appear  to  deserve  notice. 

General  treaimerU,  However  well  chosen,  and  carefully  con- 
ducted our  local  treatment  of  this  tedious  and  troublesome 
diseaae,  we  shall  probably  find  it  to  have  comparatively  little 
effect,  unless  we  at  the  same  time  employ  every  means  we 
possess  of  improving  the  patient's  general  health. 

In  scrofulous  cases,  the  constitutional  treatment  consists, 
in  a  great  measure,  in  regulating  the  patient's  diet  and  manner 
<^  lifi*.  In  weakly  persons,  whether  scrofulous  or  not,  the 
employment  of  the  preparations  of  iron  and  cinchona  will  be 
found  highly  beneficial.  When  the  prolongation  of  the  dis- 
esse  depends  on  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  begin  oy  restoring  these  to  a  healthy  state. 
This  will  be  best  effected  by  small  doses  of  blue  pill  at  bed- 
time, fidlowed  by  a  laxative  in  the  morning,  as  has  been 
recommended  by  Mr.  Abemethy,  in  his  Surgical  Observa> 
lions  cm  the  Constitutional  Origin  and  Treatment  of  Local 
Diseases.  In  almost  every  case,  advantage  will  be  reaped 
from  country  air  and  exercise. 


SECTION  IV. — STILLICIDIUM  LACHRYMARUM. 

It  k  necessary  to  distinguish  this  disease  from  epiphora. 
The  cause  of  stillicidium  lies  in  some  obstacle  to  the  absorp- 
tioD  and  conveyance  of  the  tears  into  the  nostril.  Epiphora, 
CO  the  other  hand,  consists  in  a  superabundant  quantity  of 
tearsy  and  is  a  disease,  therefore,  of  the  secreting,  not  of  the 
excreting  parts  of  the  lachrymal  organs. 

I  have  nothing  farther  to  add  to  what  has  been  said  in  the 
preceding  sections,  regarding  stillicidium  as  a  symptom  merely 
of  inflammation  of  the  sac  and  neighbouring  parts.  As  the 
inflammation  subsides,  this  symptom  disappears.  Neither  do 
I  mean  to  treat  of  incurable  stillicidium,  arising  from  oblitera^ 
lion  of  any  of  the  excreting  parts  of  the  lachr3rmal  organs. 
The  stillicidium  now  to  be  considered,  is  the  result  of  relaxation 
of  die  poncta  and  canals,  attended,  it  is  probable,  with  atony 
of  tbe  tensor  tarsi ;  is  most  frequently  a  sequela  of  inflammation, 
contmnii^  after  all  the  other  symptoms  have  disappeared; 
and  IS  to  be  rerarded  as,  in  general,  a  curable  disease. 

Sfmpiams.  The  puncta  stand  widely  open,  and  are  turned 
fbrwmds  from  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball,  with  which  they 
naturally  are  in  contact     They  appear  to  have  lost  their 
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contractile  and  absorbing  power.  The  quantity  of  tears, 
which  from  time  to  time  roll  over  the  cheek,  is  not  considera- 
able ;  they  fall  in  single  drops,  at  intervals,  and  only  firom 
the  nasal  angle  of  the  eye.  The  nostril  belonging  to  the 
affected  side  is  dry,  as  little  or  none  of  the  fluids  collected  in 
the  lacus  lachrymarum  is  conveyed  into  the  sac,  there  to  mix 
with  the  mucus  secreted  by  its  lining  membrane,  and  thence 
to  be  discharged  into  the  nose. 

Erysipelatous  inflammation  of  the  eyelids,  or  of  the  integu- 
ments covering  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  puro-mucous  opltthal- 
mia,  are  apt  to  give  rise  to  the  present  kind  of  stillicidium^ 
and  to  the  patulous  state  of  the  puncta,  upon  which  it  depends; 
but  perhaps  the  most  common  cause  is  an  injudicious  and  too 
frequent  use  of  Anel's  probes  and  syringe  in  the  treatment  of 
chronic  blenorrhcea.  Schmidt  mentions  two  cases  whicb  fell 
under  his  observation,  in  which  the  papillae  lachrymales  were 
absolutely  split,  in  consequence  of  the  repeated  introduction 
of  these  instruments,  so  that  the  patients  were  left  with  incur- 
able stillicidium. 

Prognosis.  This,  in  ordinary  cases,  is  favourable ;  for  the 
disease  will  either  disappear  under  the  influence  of  warm  and 
dry  weather,  or  may  be  removed  by  the  careful  employment 
of  astringents. 

Treatment  A  solution  of  borax  in  peppermint  water,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  camphorated  spirits,  or  of  tincture  of  opium; 
a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  iron ;  or  a  pretty  strong  solution 
of  the  lapis  divinus,  with  the  same  addition  of  spirit  or  d[ 
tincture,  may  be  used.  These,  with  a  hair  pencil,  are  to  be 
applied  to  die  relaxed  puncta,  and  afterwards  dropped  into 
the  nasal  angle  of  the  eye,  several  times  a  day,  the  patient 
lying  on  his  back  for  some  minutes  after  the  application. 


SECTION  V. — FISTULA  OF  THE  LACHRYMAL  SAC 

It  must  be  apparent  from  what  has  been  said  in  the  fore- 
going sections,  that  this  disease  is  usually  the  consequence 
of  mistreatment  or  neglect  of  the  acute  inflammation  of 
the  excreting  lachr}anal  organs,  or  of  reiterated  attacks  of 
inflammation  in  the  same  parts  during  the  course  of  chronic 
blenorrhcea.  If  the  inflamed  sac  be  not  opened  at  the  proper 
time,  but  the  collection  of  puriform  mucus  be  left  to  itself,  it 
will  form  a  passage  through  the  fibrous  layer  by  which  the 
sac  is  covereo,  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  and  the  integu- 
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raents.  The  opening  thus  formed  may  dose  soon  after,  and 
every  thing  go  on  well.  But  in  many  cases,  the  opening 
merely  contracts,  manifests  no  disposition  to  heal,  and  degene* 
rales  into  a  fistula  of  the  sac 

Sympiomi.  While  employing  this  term  fistula,  let  us  not 
forget  any  part  of  its  import.  It  implies  a  narrow  canal,  with 
a  small  <^ning,  the  circumference  of  which  is  hard  and  callous 
Through  such  an  opening  into  the  lachrymal  sac,  then,  a 
great  portion  of  the  mucus  and  tears  taken  up  by  the  puncta 
are  discharged,  very  little,  or  none,  going  down  through  the 
nasal  duct.  It  rarely  happens  that  the  opening  through  the 
anterior  part  of  the  sac  is  directly  opposite  to  that  which  lias 
been  wrought  through  the  fibrous  layer  of  the  lower  ejrelid, 
the  orbicuWis  palpebrarum,  and  the  integuments.  It  even 
sometimes  happens,  that  though  there  be  but  one  opening 
into  the  sac,  the  matter  has  formed  beneath  the  skin  several 
anuses,  which  open  by  small  orifices  at  different  places,  mcnne 
or  less  remote  from  one  another.  This  complicated  kind 
of  fistula  occurs  most  firequently  in  patients  of  bad  consti* 
tution,  and  is  the  result  of  often  renewed  attacks  of  inflam- 
mation during  the  course  of  chronic  blenorrhoea.  In  sudi 
patients,  it  occasionally  happens  tliat  the  matter  penetrates 
not  m&Niy  through  the  anterior  part  of  the  sac,  but  throuffh 
its  posterior  part  abo,  and  through  the  os  unguis  into  the 
Qose^  thus  causii^  what  may  be  distinguished  by  the  name  <if 
carious  fistula.  This  particular  variety  seldom  if  ever  occurs, 
unkas  the  individual  is  affected  with  scrofula^  syphilis,  or 
some  other  constitutional  disease.  Even  when  inflammation 
of  the  excreting  parts  of  the  lachrymal  organs  is  in  the 
greatest  degree  neglected,  caries  of  the  os  unguis  is  extremely 
rare,  if  the  patient's  constitution  be  perfectly  healthy.  Lach- 
rymai  fistula  is  occasionally  complicated  with  a  fungous  state 
of  the  sac,  and  generally  with  stricture  of  the  nasal  duct. 

Prognoms.  The  least  disagreeable  circumstance  which  takes 
place  when  inflammation  of  the  sac  has  ended  in  fistula,  is  an 
external  cicatrice  more  or  less  visible.  In  general,  the  dca^ 
trice  is  pret^  deep,  and  according  to  its  depth  and  extent  it 
invariably  produces  a  degree  of  ectropium.  In  every  case 
of  fistula,  there  is  a  danger  of  long'-continued  atony  of  the 
puncta  and  canals,  with  consequent  stilliddium,  of  disorgani- 
zatioB  of  the  canals  from  tedious  suppuration  or  fit>m  super- 
vening  ulceration,  of  destruction  of  the  sac  and  nasal  duct 
from  toe  sasne  causes,  and,  in  certain  states  of  the  constitution, 
of  caries  of  the  os  unguis.     If  the  fistnhi  be  allowed  to  con^ 
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tinue  for  a  great  length  of  time,  contraction  or  even  obliterate 
tion  of  the  nasal  duct,  from  disuse,  is  an  unavoidable  cons^ 
quence.  The  prognosis  is  favourable,  when  on  pressing  the 
sac  a  quantity  of  tears  issues  along  with  the  morbid  mucous 
secretion,  although  not  mixed  wit£  it ;  for  this  proves  that 
the  absorption  of  the  tears  by  the  puncta,  and  their  convey- 
ance into  the  sac,  by  the  canals,  are  restored.  The  restoration 
of  the  nasal  duct  only  now  remains  doubtful. 

Treatment  When  a  case  of  fistula  of  the  sac  presents 
itself,  we  have  first  of  all  to  examine  the  fistulous  opening 
with  the  probe,  and  to  ascertain  whether  the  fistulous  opening 
of  the  integuments  corresponds  or  not  with  that  of  tke  sac. 
If  they  correspond,  the  point  of  a  lancet  is  to  be  introduced 
into  the  fistula,  and  the  opening  both  of  the  integuments  and 
of  the  sac  enlarged  upwards  and  downwards.  By  the  con- 
siderable opening  thus  made,  a  quantity  of  soft  lint,  moistened 
with  the  vinous  tincture  of  opium,  is  to  be  passed  into  the 
sac,  but  not  to  such  a  depth  as  to  fill  or  stop  it  up.  Over  the 
lint  is  applied  a  piece  of  adhesive  plaster,  and  over  the  plaster 
an  emoment  poultice  or  a  warm  cicuta  poultice  with  camphor. 
This  treatment  is  to  be  continued  till  no  trace  of  the  fistalous 
hardness  remains.  During  this  treatment  the  absorption  and 
conveyance  of  the  tears  into  the  sac  are  frequendy  re-estab- 
lished, and  a  similar  restoration  occasionally  extends  to  their 
conveyance  into  the  nostril.  To  ensure,  however,  an  imme- 
diate transmission  of  the  tears,  we  not  unfirequendv  introduoe 
a  style  into  the  nasal  duct,  as  soon  as  we  have  laid  open  the 
fistula. 

When  the  fistula  is  complicated,  we  carefully  examine  with 
the  probe  the  fistulous  opening  or  openings,  and  ascertain  the 
direction  of  the  sinus  or  sinuses.  If  the  sinuses  are  superficial, 
which  may  sometimes  be  judged  to  be  the  case  from  the  dis- 
coloured streaks  which  are  seen  extending  from  their  external 
orifices  towards  the  sac,  they  are  to  be  laid  open  with  a  small 
bistoury,  quite  up  to  the  sac.  The  opening  into  the  sac  is 
then  to  be  enlarged  upwards  and  downwards,  as  in  the  former 
case.  The  same  treatment  also  as  in  simple  fistula  is  to  be 
followed. 

Should  one  of  the  sinuses  be  so  deeply  seated,  that  in  order 
to  lay  it  open  it  would  be  necessary  to  divide  a  considerable 
quantity  or  muscular  substance,  vessels,  and  nerves,  we  con- 
tent ourselves  with  enlarging  the  fistulous  opening;  afler 
which  we  pass  a  common  silver  probe  along  tne  sinus  to  its 
commencement  in  the  sac,  and  then  divide  the  integuments 
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kmiiediately  over  the  end  of  the  probe,  so  as  to  form  a  oouii« 
ter-openii^  to  the  sinus.  Through  the  sinus,  diluted  vinous 
tincture  of  opium  is  daily  to  be  injected,  the  poultice  applied  as 
before  to  promote  the  removal  of  the  hardness  which  prevails 
throughout  the  sinus,  and  this  being  gained,  the  cure  u  to 
be  completed  by  compression.  So  long,  however,  as  any 
hardness  remains,  compression  is  of  no  use;  even  if  the 
opeaisig  heal  up,  the  smus  continues,  and  the  opening  after 
a  while  returns.     As  for  the  sac,  it  b  to  be  treated  as  in  the 


It  occasionally  happens  that  one  of  the  sinuses  is  so  deeply 
situated,  that  a  portion  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone  over 
which  it  runs  is  laid  bare  or  becomes  carious.  When  this  is 
the  case,  the  fistulous  opening  is  surrounded  by  fungous 
granulations,  an  ichorous  matter  is  dischaiged,  the  integu- 
ments around  are  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  the  denuded  or 
carious  bone  is  felt  with  the  probe.  A  solution  of  nitras 
argenti  is  to  be  injected  into  the  sinus,  and  the  lint  with  which 
the  parts  are  dressed  is  to  be  moistened  with  tincture  of 
myrrh* 

Sodi  is  the  treatment  of  the  different  varieties  of  fistula  of 
die  ladurymal  sac,  with  the  exception  of  that  variety  in  which 
the  OS  unguis  is  carious,  a  subject  which  I  shall  consider 
a^Mrately.  I  have  only  ftirther  to  remark  under  the  present 
head,  that  do  fistula  is  to  be  allowed  to  dose,  till  the  suimon 
diall  have  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  state  of  the 
Ufdaymal  canals  and  of  the  nasal  duct,  and  satisfied  himself 
of  .the  permeability  and  effectiveness  of  these  parts. 


SECTION  VI.-— CARIES  OF  THE  OS  UNGUIS. 

This  disease  is  much  less  frequent  than  it  was  once  sup- 
posed*  ^^  For  my  own  part,''  says  Mr.  Sharp,  ^^  since  I  have 
doubted  its  firequency,  it  has  not  been  my  fortune  to  meet 
widi  a  single  instance  of  it."*  Janin  observes,  ^^  It  is  so  rare 
to  find  this  bone  carious,  that,  without  external  causes,  I 
doubt  if  it  can  become  so.  Among  the  great  number  of 
dinfastB  of  the  lachrymal  sac  which  I  have  treated,  I  have 
fimnd  only  a  single  case  of  caries,  and  this  was  occasioned  by 
a  gunshot  wound."t   M.  Demours  puts  the  following  questions 

^  TVeatiie  of  the  Opcntions  of  Surgery,  p.  178.   London,  1758. 
t  Hteons  mr  rCEil,  p.  119.    Ljon»  I77& 
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concerning  the  diseases  of  the  os  uqguis.  ^'  Is  the  bone 
denuded  once  in  a. hundred  times  ?  In  those  esses  in  which 
it  is  denuded,  is  it  carious  once  in  twenty  times  ?'* 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  carious  fistula  occasionally  ariaet 
in  the  manner  described  in  the  last  section..  Neither  is  thcie 
any  doubt  that  the  os  unguis  sometimes  becomes  afiected  with 
inflammation  firom  scronila,  and  oftener  from  syphilis,  and 
that  the  inflannnation  in  these  cases  may  terminate  in  cariesi 
The  idea  of  the  frequency  of  caries  of  Uiis  bone,  which,  nol* 
withstanding  the  testimony  of  Sharp  and  Janin,  has  continued 
to  prevail,  appears  to  be  founded  chiefly  upon  the  mismanaging 
treatment  of^  surgeons  themselves,  and  above  all  is  to  be 
attributed  to  their  rude  examination  of  the  parts,  with  probes 
and  other  instruments*  A  patient  presents  himself  with 
fistula  of  the  lachrymal  sac ;  the  idea  of  caries  starts  up  in 
the  surgeon's  mind,  and  he  forthwith  takes  a  probe  in  order 
to  examine  whether  there  is  caries  or  not ;  he  penetrates  the 
posterior  part  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  touches  the  bone  with 
the  point  of  the  instrument,  which  he  moves  about  to  this 
side  and  to  that,  in  order  to  make  himself  sure  of  what  he  is 
seeking  for ;  and  at  last  distinctly  feeling  the  bone,  which  he 
has  denuded,  he  pronounces  the  os  unguis  to  be  carious. 

Spmptams.  In  cases  of  caries  of  the  os  unguis  from  scn^ 
fula  or  syphilis,  the  swelling  is  more  deeply  seated,  and  tint 
symptoms  of  disease  in  the  excretory  apparatus  of  the  tean 
are  more  slowly  developed  than  in  primary  a£Pections  of  these 
parts.  For  some  time  after  the  obscure  tumefiM^tion  has  coa^ 
tinued,  with  very  considerable  pain,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  OS  unguis,  the  excreting  lachrymal  organs  continue  to 
execute  their  functions;  whereas  the  tears  are  no  longer 
absorbed  nor  conveyed  into  the  nostril,  when  the  mucous 
membrane  is  the  part  first  affected.  At  length,  the  lach- 
rymal sac  and  nasal  duct  becoming  inflamed,  the  symptoms 
bear  a  nearer  resemblance  to  those  described  in  the  preoedii^ 
sections.  The  posterior  part  of  the  sac  becomes  ulcerated^ 
and  unless  some  successnil  plan  of  treatment  be  adopted 
against  the  constitutional  disease,  the  caries  of  the  bones  and 
the  ulceration  of  the  soft  parts  continue,  the  integuments 
give  way  and  discharge  a  foetid  ichor,  and  the  lachrymal 
organs  may  be  entirely  destroyed. 

General  treatment     In  such  cases,  if  the  local  affection 
depends   upon   syphilis,   the   proper   remedies  against  that 


Trut^  des  Bfaladics  des  Yeux,  Tome  i.  p.  159.    Ptm,  1818. 
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are  to  be  exhibited.  A  tonic  plan  of  treatment  must 
be  followed  if  the  caries  appears  to  be  of  scrofulous  origin. 
A  oourae  of  Plummer's  pui  will  generally  be  found  adyan- 
tageous.  No  c^ration  practised  upon  the  diseased  Ixme  can 
be  of  any  use,  neither  while  the  scrofulous  or  syphilitic  action 
is  going  on,  nor  afterwards.  On  the  contrary,  such  operation 
wmild  in  all  likelihood  exasperate  the  diseue,  and  render 
that  certain,  which,  even  in  the  least  unfaTOurable  case  of 
this  kind  and  under  the  best  directed  treatment,  is  scarcely 
avoidable,  namely,  the  obliteration  of  the  lachrymal  sac 

Zofiol  inatMienL  The  introduction  of  a  style,  and  the 
cautious  injection  of  a  solution  of  nitras  argenti,  make  up  the 
local  treatment  The  fcnrmer  serves  to  attract  the  tears  along 
their  natural  course,  while  the  latter  corrects  the  blenorrhoeal 
disdiarffe,  represses  the  tendency  to  fungus,  and  improves 
the  condition  of  the  bone. 


ascnoK  VII. — ^relaxation  of  the  lachrymal  sac. 


This  disease  presents  a  tumour  of  the  shape 
and  riae  of  a  horse-bean  ;  the  int^uments  covering  it  are 
scarcely  or  not  at  all  discoloured,  it  is  not  painful,  and  it  yields 
extramely  easily  to  the  pressure  of  the  finger.  These  symp- 
toms are  sufficiently  characteristic  to  distinguish  relaxation 
Grom  mucocele. 

Upon  jnessure,  the  contents  of  the  sac  in  the  state  of 
ftfJaTTarion  are  discharged  either  by  the  canals  and  puncta,  or 
fay  the  nasal  duct,  according  to  the  direction  in  which  the 
pressure  is  appli^.  The  fluid  is  usually  transparent,  or 
pietents  merely  a  streak  of  whitish  matter ;  but  occasionally, 
ran  the  presence  of  blenorrhcoa,  it  is  entirely  yellowish  and 
opaque.  Upon  evacuation  of  the  sac,  the  tumour  is  indeed 
tor  an  instant  almost  completely  removed,  but  its  int^^ments 
remain  folded  and  wrinkled,  and  it  very  soon  becomes  filled 
again.  If  the  fluid  does  not  consist  of  mucus  duly  mixed 
intk  tearsy  but  presents  whitish  streaks,  or  if  it  consists  entirely 
of  a  catarrhal  matter,  we  feel  a  little  elasticity  in  the  sac  after 
the  -evacoaUon,  and  there  remains  some  d^pree  of  swelling. 
These  appearances  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  tumefaction  of 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  sac,  and  are  totally  wanting  in 
the  more  common  cases  of  relaxation. 

The  sac  in  this  disease  has  lost  its  natural  contractilitv  of 
texture.    Even  that  part  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  which 
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covers  the  sac,  and  to  which  the  duty  of  emptying  it  belongs 
when  it  becomes  filled  with  fluid,  having  sunered  firom  long- 
continued  extension,  is  incapable  of  contracting  with  a  suffi- 
cient degree  of  force,  and  is  in  fact  exactly  in  the  state  of  the 
muscles  of  the  abdomen  after  the  removal  of  the  water  of  an 
ascites.  The  patient  is  consequently  obliged  to  do  with  hk 
finger,  what  ought  to  be  done  spontaneously  by  the  parts 
themselves.  He  is  obliged  to  evacuate  the  sac  by  pressure 
firequently  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  it  is  fortunate  if  he 
begins  and  continues  the  practice  of  evacuating  it  by  the 
natural  route  through  the  nasal  duct,  and  not  throu^  the 
lachrymal  canals. 

'  The  cause  of  relaxation  is  the  constant  over-distension  of 
the  sac  by  puriform  mucus,  during  previous  inflammatioiiy 
and  especially  during  neglected  chronic  blenorrhcea.  Some- 
times, as  has  been  alrei^y  stated,  the  blenorrhoea  still  con- 
tinues, or  has  recurred.  Most  frequently  the  blenorrhcea  has 
disappeared,  and  left  relaxation  behind  it,  along  with  an 
excessive  secretion  of  healthy  mucus.  In  this  case  we  are 
called  upon  to  limit  this  secretion,  and  to  restore  their  natural 
cohesion  and  elasticity  to  the  anterior  side  of  the  sac,  the 
orbicularis  palpebrarum,  and  the  int^uments,  in  order  thitt 
the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  may  be  able  to  recommence  dus 
important  part  of  its  function,  we  evacuation  of  the  contents 
of  the  sac  through  the  nasal  duct. 

Prognosis.  The  prognosis  in  this  disease  is  always  favour- 
able. The  distension  and  extenuation  of  the  anterior  side  of 
the  sac,  and  of  the  muscle  and  integuments  by  which  it  is 
covered,  are  never  to  such  a  degree  that  we  should  despair, 
by  patient  and  proper  treatment,  of  restoring  their  natural 
and  elastic  force,  we  ought  indeed  to  forewarn  the  patient 
that  the  cure  will  be  tedious,  and  require  much  attention 
upon  his  part. 

TreatmenL  This  consists  in  the  use  of  two  distinct  means, 
each  of  which,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  testimony  of  Pellier  and 
others,  is,  when  used  alone,  apt  to  fail.* 

The  first  is  the  compression  of  the  sac ;  and  here  let  it  be 
observed,  that  the  present  is  the  only  case  in  which  compres- 
sion of  the  sac  is  useful.  In  any  other  disease  of  that  part, 
this  practice  would  produce  die  most  destructive  effects. 

*  Pott,  Obsenrations  on  the  Fistula  Lachrytnalis.  Works,  Vol.  i.  p.  S68. 
London,  1808.  Pellier  de  Quensy,  Cours  d'Opcrations  sur  la  Chiruipe 
dcs  Ycux.    Tome  ii.  p.  207.    Paris,  1790i 


The  compression  must  be  carefully  applied,  conslaiitly  con- 
dpoed,  aiid  gradually  increased.  Maoiines  have  been  in- 
vented for  this  purpose,  but  they  never  fulfil  with  precision 
all  these  conditions.  We  cannot  by  such  an  instrument  as 
Sharp's  or  Petit's  compressorium,  the  first  invention  of  which 
we  owe  to  Hienmymus  Fabricius,  keep  up  a  regular  and  an 
mcreasing  pressure ;  the  compressing  suruoe  upon  the  least 
occasion,  especially  during  the  ni^t,  is  disarranged ;  and  the 
patient  is  huidered  firompursuing  nis  business  by  the  presence 
of  such  an  apparatus.  Graduat^  compresses,  Uien,  are  to  be 
prefisrred ;  over  these  a  firm  leather  pad  of  a  proper  fc»in  is 
to  be  placed ;  and  the  whole  is  to  be  supported  by  a  narrow 
roller  passing  round  the  head.  In  this  manner  the  pressure 
lakes  place  exactly  upon  the  part  which  ought  to  be  acted 
upon ;  it  can  be  daily  increased ;  the  pad  cannot,  even  when 
we  patient  is  very  restless,  be  shovea  aside ;  nor  need  such 
an  apparatus  prevent  him  from  following  his  ordinary  employ- 
aent,  even  out  of  doors. 

The  second  part  of  the  treatment  consists  in  the  application 
cf  some  astringent  fluid,  both  to  the  external  surface  of  the 
Innoiir,  and  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  relaxed  sac.  A 
great  variety  of  astringents  might  be  mentioned  as  proper  for 
BUB  purpose ;  such  as  the  sulphate  of  iron  or  of  copper  in 
splntaon,  an  infusion  of  oak  bark,  &c.  The  graduated  com- 
presaes  are  to  be  moistened  twice  or  thrice  daily  with  the 
astrinffent  fluid  which  shall  have  been  selected.  A  small 
Mmtity  also  of  the  same,  or  of  some  similar  fluid,  is  to  be 
dropped  into  the  lacus  lachrymarum,  and  left  to  be  absorbed 
fay  Ufteponcta. 


SECTION  VIII. — MUCOCELE  OF  THE  LACHRYMAL  SAC. 


This  disease  presents  in  its  commencement  the 
oUong  shape  of  the  sac,  the  tumour  which  it  forms  slowly 
increases,  and  I  have  seen  it  reach  the  size  even  of  a  pigeon's 
qgg  without  bursting.  The  integuments  covering  the  tumour, 
are  commonly  of  a  livid  or  purple  colour,  and  this  colour 
with  the  growth  of  the  disease  becomes  darker.  A  mucocele 
ii  so  hard  that  it  scarcely  yields  at  all  to  the  pressure 
of  the  finger.  No  degree  of  pressure  is  capable  of  evacu- 
■dng,  eitber  through  the  puncta  or  into  the  nostril,  the 
mucus  which  in  this  disease  is  pent  up  within  the  lachiymal 
tic     During  the  early  period  of  its  growth,  the  tumour  is 
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completely  devoid  of  pain.  It  is  not  until  the  overrfilling  of 
the  sac  has  reached  its  highest  possible  degree,  and  the  mu^o* 
eele  threatens  to  burst,  that  the  patient  complains  of  a.  pain- 
ful '  feding  of  tension,  or  rather  of  a  continual  sensation  of 
pressure  ui'the  nose,  in  the  region  of  the  eye4)row,  and  in 
the  eye-balL  If  we  touch  the  tumour  inoonsideratelyy  this 
fiseling  becomes  more  perceptible.  The  patient  at  this  perkid 
can  no  more  than  half  open  his  eyelids  on  account  of  tne  aise 
of  the  tumour. 

In  examining  a  nmcooele  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  ,we  distin- 
guish only,  a  very  indiistinct,  and  in  many  cases,  not  the.  least, 
fluctuation.  Tnis  depends  upon  the  consistence  of  the  con^ 
tained' mucus,  and  the  presence  of  indistinct  fluctuation,  or 
its  total  absence  merits  our  attention  when  we  come  to  <^eii 
the  mucocele,  as  the  operation  is  modified  accordingly.  The 
contained  mucus  may  be  in  some  measure  liquid,  or  it  may 
have,  acquired  a  gluey  consistence.  In  the  former  case,  the 
colour  of  the  integuments  is  purplish,  an  indistinct  fluctiiatim 
is  felt,  the  tumour  is  still  a  little  elastic,  and  does  not  exceed 
the  size  of  a  horse-bean ;  the  mucocele  is  not  yet  invetecate; 
it  probably  has  continued  not  above  a  few  weeks.  .In. the 
latter  case,  the  colour  of  the  integuments  is  blue  like  that  qf 
a  vari<?ose  vein,  the  mucocele  feels  like  a  pebble,  andpresmlB 
not  the  slightest  degree  of  fluctuation ;  the  tumour  is  alrea^ 
so  large  as-  to  rise  over  the  caruncula  lachrymalis ;  the 
is  of  at  least  several  months'  continuance. 


The  colour  of  the  integuments  in  mucocele  has  led.  a 
authors  to  describe  this  disease  under  the  name  of  vanx  of 
the  lachrymal  sac ;  while  the  hardness  and  size  a£  the  tumoar, 
added  to  its  colour,  have  sometimes  led  to  the  extirpation  of 
the  lachrymal  sac  affected  with  mucocele,  under  the  idea  that 
it  was  a  cancerous  tumour. 

Causes.  Mucocele  is  the  consequence  of  an  obstructed 
state  of  the  lachrymal  canals  and  nasal  duct.  The  natural 
seoretion  of  mucus  tram  the  internal  surface  of  the  sac  goes  aOf 
but  as  it  can  neither  be  diluted  by  the  tears,  discharged  into 
the  nose,  nor  completely  re-absorbed  by  the  membrane  which 
secretes  it,  it  accumulates,  and  forms  the  tumour  in  question. 

Mucocele  very  rarely  occurs  after  the  inflammation  of  i  the 
excreting  lachrymal  organs  has  been  so  violent  as  to  cause 
the  absolute  obliteration  of  the  nasal  duct.  When  the  inflam- 
mation is  so  violent  as  to  effect  this,  it  almost  constantly  pro- 
duces at  the  same  time  an  obliteration  of  the  sac.  The 
sides  Gf  this  cavity  come  together,  and  the  texture  of  its 
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parietes  is  so  altered  by  the  inflammation,  that  the  sac  is 
ucapable  of  returning  to  its  natural  caliber.  Neither  muco* 
cde  nor  relaxation  can  ever  afterwards  take  place,  and  the 
case  is  incurable.  It  is  upon  obstruction  then,  and  not  obli- 
toratioii  of  the  nasal  duct,  that  the  origin  of  mucocele  usually 
depends,  and  this  obstruction  is  acomnpanied  by  a  similar 
affection  of  the  lachrymal  canals.  Yet  cases  of  mucocele  do 
eocasionally  occur,  in  which  both  the  lachrymal  canals  and 
the  nasal  duct  are  absolutely  obliterated. 
.  Ptognotis.  When  a  patient  presents  himself  with  a  muco- 
cele of  the  lachrymal  sac,  the  question  is  not  whether  we  can 
remove  the  tumour  merely.  We  know  that  we  can  always 
Isy  open  the  sac,  clear  out  its  contents,  and  thus  remove  the 
■lere  mucocele.  The  important  question  is,  whether  the 
sbsorption  and  conveyance  of  the  tears  into  the  sac,  and  their 
fvacuation  into  the  nose,  can  be  restored ;  but  to  enable  us  to 
snswer  this  question,  it  is  necessary  to  open  the  sac,  and  to 
dear  out  the  accumulated  mucus.  When  the  mucocele  lias 
not  been  the  immediate  consequence  of  a  violent  inflanuna- 
ticm,  we  have  reason  indeed  to  hope  for  a  favourable  issue, 
even  before  the  sac  is  laid  open,  and  the  real  state  of  the 
canab  and  duct  ascertained. 

TVeaimenL  The  opening  of  the  sac  is  to  be  performed 
with  a  lancet  fixed  in  a  handle.  The  instrument  is  to  be 
introduced  into  the  most  prominent  part,  and  pushed  on  till 
its  point  has  reached  the  centre  of  the  tumour,  llie  wound 
is  taen  to  be  enlarged  upwards  and  downwards  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  length  of  the  sac,  both  that  its  contents  may  be 
rnaHy  evacuated,  and  that  we  may  be  able  to  go  on  without 
difficult  in  the  remaining  stages  of  the  treatment.  In  per- 
forming this  operation,  as  well  as  in  enlarging  a  fistula  of  the 
lachrymal  sac,  it  is  better  to  avoid  if  possible  dividing  the 
tendon  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum.  Yet  the  inconve- 
Bienoe  Arising  from  cutting  that  tendon  across  is  much  Jess 
tkmn  might  have  been  supposed;  for  after  the  wound  has 
hffi|ff(^j  ithe  eyelids  retain  their  natural  position,  and  the 
muscle  performs  its  functions  as  before.  This  is  to  be  attri- 
buted partly  to  the  ligamentous  layer  which  lies  beneath  the 
■ittsdie  and  supports  the  eyelids,  and  partly,  as  Mr.  Sharp 
has  ^remarked,  to  the  firm  cicatrice  which  is  left  when  the 
cure  is  completed.* 

•  Tk«Btise  of  the  Operations  of  Surgery,  p.  181.    London,  I7d6. 
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If  the  mucus  be  liquid,  a  little  of  it  issues  as  sooa  as  the 
incision  has  been  completed.  The  remainder  is  to  be  cleared 
out,  by  means  of  a  small  sjnringe  introduced  by  the  wound, 
and  through  which  a  quantity  of  water  is  to  be  repeated^ 
injected.  K  the  mucus  has  entirely  lost  its  fluidily,  so  as  tti 
resemble  glue  in  colour  and  consistence,  it  is  to  be  extracted 
by  the  repeated  introduction  of  a  small  pair  of  forcqps. 
^After  the  mucocele  has  by  this  means  been  pretty  wdl 
emptied,  a  probe  is  to  be  introduced,  and  moved  about  so  as 
to  dislodge  any  of  the  inspissated  mucus  that  may  remain. 
The  sac  is  then  to  be  completely  washed  out  by  injecting 
tepid  water. 

A  small  quantity  of  soft  lint  is  now  to  be  placed  within 
the  lips  of  the  wound,  and  covered  with  a  piece  of  court- 
plaster.  Next  day,  the  lachrymal  canals  and  nasal  duct  are 
to  be  examined,  and  the  causes  upon  which  the  mucocele 
had  depended  being  ascertained,  the  proper  treatment  is  to 
be  commenced. 


SECTION  IX. — OBSTRUCTION  OF  THE  PUNCTA  LACHRTMAUA 

AND  LACHRYMAL  CANALS. 

* 

The  puncta  lachrymalia  are  sometimes  congenitally  wanting. 
This  may  or  may  not  be  attended  by  defect  of  the  lachiymal 
canals.  If  no  vestige  of  the  puncta  can  be  discovered,  the 
case  is  hopeless. 

In  anouier  set  of  cases,  the  puncta  are  contracted,  but  are 
still  patent,  and  may  easily  be  opened  with  the  point  of  a 
middle^ized  pin,  after  which  Anel's  probe  will  pass  without 
difficulty. 

Hie  lachrymal  canals  are  sometimes  stopped  up  by  calca* 
reous  depositions  from  the  tears.  ^^  In  more  than  one 
instance,"  says  Mr.  Travers,  ^^  I  have  turned  out  a  consider* 
able  quantity  of  calcareous  matter  wedged  in  these  ducts,  like 
the  calculi  of  the  salivary  ducts."* 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  obstruction  of  the  canals  is 
tume&ction  of  their  lining  membrane,  continuing  after  all 
the  other  symptoms  attendant  on  acute  or  chronic  inflammi^ 
tion  of  the  secreting  lachrymal  organs  have  disi^peared* 

*  Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p^  838*    Loodoo,  1880. 
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If  an  artificial  opening  has  been  made  into  the  sac  during 
inflammation,  or  if  a  fistula  of  the  sac  has  formed,  neither  the 
artificial  opening  nor  the  fistula  is  to  be  healed  up,  till  the 
slate  of  the  lachrymal  canals  has  been  ascertained.  The  state 
of  the  canals  is  also  to  be  ascertained  on  the  day  following 
the  opening  of  a  mucocele.  In  all  these  cases,  the  examina- 
tion of  the  canals  is  to  be  performed  in  the  same  manner. 

In  this  examination  it  is  our  object  to  ascertain,  not  merely 
ifhether  the  lachrymal  canals  be  obstructed,  but  also  the 
cause  of  their  obstruction.  This  may  depend  upon  the 
presence  of  inspissated  mucus,  tumefaction  of  their  lining 
membrane,  stricture,  or  absolute  obliteration  in  a  part  or 
ibrougfaout  the  whole  of  their  extent. 

'   For  the  examination  of  the  canals  we  make  use  of  AnePs 
probe,  which  is  to  be  held  like  a  writing  pen,  in  the  right 
Band  if  we  are  to  operate  on  the  left  side,  and  vice  vermis 
The  little  finger,  applied  to  the  cheek,  is  to  serve  as  a  support. 
By  means  of  the  fingers  of  the  hand  which  does  not  hold  the 
probe,  the  eyelid  is  to  be  drawn  somewhat  towards  the  temple, 
80  as  to  be  put  on  the  stretch  ;  and  the  edge  of  the  eyelid  to 
be  brought  a  little  forward,  so  as  to  bring  the  punctum  into 
▼iew.     If  we  are  examining  the  superior  canal,  we  first  of  all 
introduce  the  point  of  the  probe  into  the  punctum  fi*om  below 
upwards  till  it  reach  the  angle  of  the  canal.     We  now  turn 
tne  instrument  in  a  circle  till  its  point  comes  to  be  directed 
oUiquely  downwards  and  inwards,  while  at  the  same  time  we 
draw  the  eyelid  somewhat  upwards  as  well  as  outwards.     If 
we  are  examining  the  inferior  canal,  we  introduce  the  point 
of  die  probe  into  the  punctum  fit>m  above  downwards,  and 
then  lower  the  handle  ot  the  instrument  to  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion.    If  upon  continuing  to  press  the  probe  onwards  in  the 
directions  described,  it  enters  the  sac,  so  that  we  come  to 
touch  the  nasal  side  of  that  cavity  with  the  point  of  the  instru- 
ment, we  are  assured  that  there  is  no  obliteration  of  the  canals. 
If  an  obliteration  exists  a  state  of  the  canals  which  we  may 
partly  suspect  beforehand  from  the  contracted  appearance  of 
the  papillae  and  puncta,  wc  find  an  inconquerable  obstacle  to 
the  passage  of  the  probe,  and  ascertain  at  once  the  extent  and 
ntnation  of  the  obliteration. 

When  the  presence  of  mucus  is  the  sole  cause  of  the 
obstruction,  the  conveyance  of  the  tears  through  the  canals 
is  immediately  restored  by  carrying  the  probe  onwards  into 
the  sac  When  there  is  tumefaction  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
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the  oonveyanee  of  the  tears  is  not  restored  by  mefely  sounding 
the  canals,  for  as  soon  as  the  probe  is  wididrawn,  the  oon- 
traction  of  their  caliber  returns.  Such  tumefaction,  indeed, 
depends  in  every  case  upon  inflammation,  and  oonsequ^stly 
wiU  subside  only  as  this  oisappears. 

In  any  doubtful  case,  we  can  easily  convince  ourselves  of 
the  real  state  of  the  canals  after  sounding  them,  by  dropping 
a  small  quantity  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  saflron,  or  any 
other  mild  highly«coloured  solution,  into  die  lacus  ladiry- 
marum  while  the  patient  lies  on  his  back.  If  the  canals 
execute  their  office,  the  fluid  will  disappear  from  the  lacus 
lachrymarum  without  filling  down  upon  the  cheek,  and  will 
show  itself  distinctly  by  its  colour  at  the  opening  of  the  sac 

When  one  or  l|oth  of  the  canals  are  contracted  or  obliter- 
ated through  a  small  part  of  their  extent,  for  instance  for  the 
length  of  a  line,  we  ought  to  force  the  probe,  but  not  violently, 
through  the  stricture  or  obliteration  into  the  sac.  The  edges 
of.  the  eyelids  ought  to  be  kept  moist  for  some  days  after  with 
a  thin  and  mild  ointment,  and  the  probe  passed  daily  along 
the  eanal  into  the  sac.  ' 

When  the  canals  are  completely  obliterated,  I  know  no 
means  of  preventing  an  incurable  stillicidium.  It  is  easy  to 
descdbe  methods  of  making  new  puncta  and  canals,  but  it  is 
another  matter  to  get  these  new  puncta  and  canals  to  absorb 
and  convey  the  tears.  Jn  such  a  case  some  have  recommended 
to  lay  the  sac  completely  open,  apply  lunar  caustic  to  its 
lining  membrane  so  as  to  excite  a  degree  of  inflammation,  antt 
then  by  moderate  compression,  endeavoiur  to  secure  the  obli- 
teration of  its  cavity,  or  to  dress  it  for  some  time  with  strong 
red^precipitate  ointment,  and  gradually  to  allow  it  to  contract 
These  means  are  recommended  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
a  mucocele  of  the  sac 


SECTION 'X.*-^OBSTRUCTION  OF  THE  NASAL  DUCT. 

The  examination  of  the  nasal  duct,  equally  with  that  of 
the  lachrymal  canals,  is  to  be  instituted  before  healing  up  any 
artificial  opening  or  fistula  of  the  sac ;  it  is  also  to  be  instituted 
on  the  day  after  a  mucocele  has  been  laid  open. 

The  best  instrument  for  examining  the  nasal  duct  is  a 
iCommon  silver  probe.  This  is  to  be  introduced  horizontally 
till  it  touches  the  nasal  side  of  the  sac,  it  should  then  be  raised 
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into  a  vertical  position,  and  its  point  directed  downwards  and 
a  little  backward&t  Turning  the  probe  upon  its  axis,  we  pasK 
it  from  the  sac  into  the  duct ;  and  as  we  continue  to  press  it 
gently  downwards,  the  instrument,  if  the  duct  is  pervious, 
enters  into  the  nose.  If  its  point  meets  with  some  obstruc- 
tion, we  must  not  immediately  conclude  that  there  is  an 
obliteration  of  the  duct.  We  must  press  down  the  probe  a 
little  more  strongly,  yet  without  violence ;  turning  it  round 
between  the  fingers,  and  giving  it  different  directions.  By 
these  means  the  obstacle  may  frequently  be  overcome,  and 
the  probe  will  suddenly  descend. 

It  the  obstacle  remains  as  before,  and  is  extremely  firm, 
still  this  is  not  sufficient  ground  for  us  to  conclude  that  there 
is  a  real  obliteration :  because  there  are  many  other  causes, 
particularly  diseased  states  of  the  mucous  membrane,  from 
which  the  difficulty  we  encounter  may  proceed.  That  mem- 
brane may  be  tumefied,  its  mucous  crypt®  enlarged  and 
indurated,  and  thereby  the  caliber  of  the  duct  more  or  less 
diminished,  yet  these  obstacles  may  be  capable  of  yielding, 
so  that  by  considerable  pressure  we  may  succeed  in  passing 
die  probe  into  the  nose.  In  other  cases,  the  tumefaction  and 
induration  of  the  mucous  membrane  may  yield  so  little,  as  to 
render  it  impossible  to  reach  the  nose  with  a  probe  of  the 
ordinary  size,  so  that  it  requires  great  patience  to  pass  a 
imall  sUver  probe  through  the  duct. 

If  we  cannot  reach  the  nose  with  the  small  probe,  if  its 
point  hit  constantly  against  the  same  unyielding  obstacle,  if 
we  are  able  to  press  it  down  with  very  considerable  force 
widiout  the  patient  complaining  of  any  painful  feeling,  there 
is  great  cause  to  suspect  an  absolute  obliteration  of  the  duct. 
The  probe  being  carried  down  to  the  obstacle,  we  lean  our 
hand  over  the  brow  of  the  patient,  and  holding  the  instru- 
ment firmly  between  the  thumb  and  index-finger,  increase 
the  pressure  till  it  has  sunk  to  the  farther  depth  of  half  a 
line  or  a  line.  We  suddenly  relax  the  pressure.  If  the 
probe  rises  from  the  obstacle  as  from  an  elastic  cartilage,  the 
patient  during  the  whole  of  this  experiment  feeling  no  pain, 
we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  cluct  is  obliterate.  Prom 
the  depth  to  which  the  probe  can  be  passed,  we  ascertain  the 
distance  of  the  obliteration  from  the  termination  of  the  duct. 

Though  the  nasal  duct  is  only  seven-twelfths  of  an  inch  in 
length,  there  are  three  points  in  its  course  at  which  stricture 
is  particularly  apt  to  occur.  One  of  these  is  exactly  where 
the  sac  ends  and  the  duct  begins,     llie  caliber  of  the  duct  is 
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there  narrowed  bj  a  circular  fold,  the  thidceninff  of 
frequently  causes  the  obstruction.  Janin  details  we  appear- 
ances upon  dissection  of  a  stricture  in  this  situation,  and 
describes  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  duct  as  presenting  a 
plaited  appearance  like  the  sleeve  of  a  shirt  at  the  wrist.* 
A  second  fold  of  the  same  kind  occurs  in  the  middle  of  the 
duct,  in  many  subjects,  though  not  in  all ;  f  and  hence  ddt 
part  becomes  from  a  similar  cause  the  frequent  seat  of  stiio- 
ture.  The  third,  and  perhaps  the  most  usual  situation  of 
stricture,  is  at  the  termination  of  the  duct  in  the  nostriL 

If  we  succeed,  though  it  may  not  be  without  great  difli- 
culty  and  after  many  trials  repeated  during  several  day%  in 
brinmng  a  probe  into  the  nose,  which  we  can  easily  reoogniae 
by  the  hitting  of  the  end  of  the  instrument  against  the  floor 
of  the  nostril,  as  well  as  from  the  feeling  of  the  patient,  we 
remain  convinced  that  it  is  yet  possible  to  restore  the  whole 
excretory  apparatus  of  the  tears  to  the  exercise  of  its  function. 

In  order  to  treat  of  the  restoration  of  the  nasal  duct  widi 
precision,  I  shall  consider  three  different  cases.  The  first  is 
when  we  have  already  passed  a  probe  through  the  duct.  Tlie 
second  is  when  we  do  iiot  at  first  succeed  inpassing  a  probe, 
but  in  which  it  is  yet  possible  to  pass  it.  The  third  case  is 
when  it  is  impossible  to  pass  any  probe  through  the  natural 
caliber  of  the  duct. 

First  Case.  If  we  have  succeeded  with  the  silver  probe,  we 
ought  immediately  to  introduce  a  nail-headed  silver  s^Ie  of 
the  same  size,  and  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  into  the 
duct.  We  now  proceed  progressively  to  restore  tne  duct  to 
its  natural  caliber.  This  may  be  done  by  a  series  of  silver 
sWles  gradually  increasing  in  thickness,  or  by  a  similar  series 
of  gum-elastic  bougies,  ^eer  employed  for  this  purpose  the 
common  catguts  of  the  violin. 

He  began  with  the  catgut  K  Having  softened  its  point 
between  tne  teeth,  made  seven  or  eight  inches  of  it  perfectly 
straight,  and  dipped  it  in  a  little  oil,  he  introduced  it  fir^ 
horizontally  and  then  vertically  into  the  sac,  and  hence  into 
the  duct.  He  pushed  it  down  slowly,  till  five  or  six  inches 
of  it  had  descended,  in  order  that  its  inferior  extremity  might 
be  drawn  forth  from  the  nostril  without  difficul^,  a  part  of 
the  operation  which  was  Jeft  to  the  patient.     The  superior 

♦  M^otres  but  r(Eil,  p.  115.  Lyon,  1772. 

t  Soemmerring,  Abbiidungen  des  Menschiichen  Auges,  p.  32.  Frankfiut 
am  Main,  1801. 
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part  of  the  catgut  was  coiled  up,  inclosed  in  a  piece  of  linen, 
and  fiustened  under  the  hair  of  the  forehead*  into  the  open- 
ing of  the  sac  a  little  lint  was  laid,  and  over  diat  a  piece  of 
court-plaster  was  applied. 

The  patient  was  directed  to  try,  after  two  or  three  hours, 
to  bring  the  inferior  end  of  the  catgut  out  of  the  nose,  by 
ihuttiiig  his  mouth  and  the  opposite  nostril,  and  driving  the 
air  through  the  nostril  into  which  the  catgut  had  descended. 
When  he  felt  it  advance,  with  the  blunt  end  of  a  knitting 
needle,  he  drew  it  out  of  the  nostril,  turned  up  its  extremity  to 
die  side  of  the  nose,  and  fixed  it  there  by  a  slip  of  court-plaster. 
On  the  following  day  the  lint  was  removed  from  the  open- 
ing of  the  sac,  and  a  quantity  of  one  of  the  collyria  which 
diall  be  afterwards  enumerated,  was  injected  by  the  side  of 
the  catgut.      This  injection  was  intended  as  well  to  wash 
away  any  mucus  accumulated  in  the  sac,  as  to  act  upon  the 
■luoous  membrane.     The  superior  end  of  the  catgut  was  now 
loosened  from  the  forehead,  a  sufficient  fresh  portion  undone 
from  the  coil,  and  being  besmeared  with  one  ot  the  substances 
which  I  shidl  mention,  drawn  into  the  duct  by  the  patient 
taking  hold  of  the  extremity  which  hung  from  the  nose.   The 
poction  of  catgut  which  had  been  used  during  the  preceding 
day  was  now  cut  off,  and  the  new  end  tumra  up  to  the  side 
of  the  nose,  and  there  fastened  as  before.     The  same  injeo- 
tion  waa  now  repeated,  the  lint  and  plaster  applied  to  the 
opening  of  the  sac,  and  the  coil  of  catgut  bouna  up. 

In  this  manner  Beer  proceeded  day  after  day  till  the  cat- 
gut £  was  completely  used.  When  it  came  to  an  end,  the 
patient  pulled  it  out  of  the  nose. 

Befinre  jMroceeding  to  pass  a  new  catgut,  the  point  of  the 
sjrringe  was  introduced  through  the  sac  into  the  duct,  and  a 
quantity  of  tepid  water,  coloured  with  vinous  tincture  of 
opium,  injected,  care  being  taken  to  observe  whether  any 
part  of  the  fluid  was  discharged  by  the  nostril. 

The  catgut  A  was  now  passed  as  E  had  formerly  been,  and 
its  use  was  continued  exactly  in  the  same  manner.  When  it 
waa  finished,  the  injection  of  a  coloured  fluid  was  repeated, 
in  order  to  ascertain  what  progress  had  been  made  in  restor- 
ing  the  natural  diameter  ot  the  duct. 

The  catgut  D  followed.  After  its  use,  the  injection  was 
almost  constantly  found  no  longer  to  drop  merely,  as  it 
formerly  had  done,  but  to  flow  freely  from  the  nostril.  Were 
this  not  the  case  after  the  employment  of  one  D,  this  catgut 
was  repeated  till  the  injection  was  discharged  firom  the  nose 
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in  »  full  stream*     Then,  and  not  tillthen^  the  treatment 
brought  to  a  close. 

If  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  duct,  when  the  use  of  thi 
catguts  was  commenced,  was  merely  somewhat  tumefied^  and 
opposed  no  great  obstacle  to  the  probe,  the  portion  of  catgut 
daily  introduced  was  moistened  with  the  vinous  tincture  of 
opium,  and  a  quantity  of  the  solutio  lapidis  divini*  made  Inke* 
warm,  was  injected  by  the  sac.  The  lint  too,  with  which  the 
wound  of  the  sac  was  dressed,  was  dipped  in  the  vinous 
tincture  of  opium. 

If  the  tumefaction  of  the  mucous  membrane  was  firm,  ao 
that  the  silver  probe  could  not  be  brought  into  the  nose 
without  much  opposition,  the  catgut  was  besmeared  with 
citrine  ointment,  at  •  first  very  much  diluted,  but  gradualfy 
increased  in  strength.  The  same  ointment  was  applied  to 
the  wound.  For  an  injection  in  the  same  case,  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate  was  employed,  together  with  some  vinous 
tincture  of  opium.  If  the  cryptae  of  the  mucous  membrane 
were  indurated  and  enlarged,  so  that  the  probe  was  felt  pesfr^ 
ing  successively  over  a  number  of  litde  knots,  a  week  oin^ 
meht  of  red  precipitate  was  employed  for  besmearing  the  Cat* 
gut,  and  the  patient  was  directed  daily,  before  tiie  catgut  was 
drawn,  to  rub  in  a  small  quantity  of  camphorated  mercurial 
ointment  around  the  opening  of  the  sac. 

Similar  applications  may  be  used,  if  we  prefer  gnnii^laatie 
bougies,  or  silver  styles,  for  restoring  the  nasal  duct  to  iti 
natural  caliber.  Whichever  of  these  instruments  we  select, 
its  employment  mnst  be  continued  for  several  months,  and 
the  wished-for  restoration  effected  extremely  gradually,  loioi^* 
ing  that  if  we  remove  the  stricture  or  obstruction  suddenly, 
it  will  almost  to  a  certainty  return. 

When  we  consider  ourselves  warranted  to  discontinue  the 
dilating  instrument  which  we  have  employed,  we  place  the 
patient  on  his  back,  and  repeat  the  experiment  of  dropping 
a  deeply-coloured  fluid  into  the  lacus  lachrymarum ;  for  the 
littie  valvular  fold  which  in  many  subjects  covers  the  cpeninff 
of  the  lachrymal  canals  into  the  sac,f  is  apt  to  become  closea 

*  ^  jEruginis,  Nitripuri,  Aluminis,  utriusque  pulverisati  ^iii.  Lique- 
jfiant  in  vase  vitreo  in  balneo  arenas.  Liquefactis  adde  Camphors  tntae 
3188.  Misce.  Massa  refrigerata  servenir  sub  nomine  Lapidis  Divini. 
S,  Lapidis  Divini,  gr.  x— xx.  Aquae  distillatae,  ^s.  Solv^  et  cola.  Cdato 
adde  Vini  OpiL  3  i — 3  iL  Aquas  Kosanim,  ^iv.    Misce. 

f  Rosenmiiller,  Fartium  Externanun  Oculi  Human!  Descriptio.  §  126« 
Lipsise,  1810. 
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from  the  long-oontinued  prenure  of  a  foreign  snfastanee* 
Siould  the  valye  be  shut,  it  must  be  forced  open  by  the 
Anelian  probe,  passed  through  the  canals. 

The  wound  of  the  sac  is  now  to  be  dressed  once  a  day  with 
plain  lint.  The  coloured  fluid  is  to  be  daily  injected.  If 
for  fourteen  days  successively  it  flows  in  a  full  stream  from 
the  nose,  we  proceed  to  close  the  wound.  We  make  its 
edges  somewhat  raw  with  the  lancet,  and  then  bring  them 
together  with  adhesive  plaster. 

Seamd  Case*  As  soon  as  we  find  that  the  silver  probe 
sticks  fiist  in  the  duct,  we  leave  it  there  till  the  next  day, 
fastening  it  to  the  forehead  by  a  proper  bandage,  closing  the 
opening  of  the  sac  with  a  little  lint,  and  applying  over  the 
hot  a  piece  of  court-plaster.  For  a  week,  we  ought  not  to 
de^iair  of  overcoming  the  obstruction,  not  by  main  force,  but 
by  gentle  and  daily  repeated  endeavours  to  get  the  probe  a 
Iktle  and  a  little  ferther  through  the  duct,  turning  the  instru- 
ment on  its  axis  at  every  trifld,  and  varying  the  direction  of 
the  pressure.  If  we  succeed  in  this  manner,  we  continue  the 
treatment  as  has  been  explained  under  the  first  case.  If  we 
fiul,  this  second  case  must  be  treated  as  the  third. 

Thmi  Cam.  Two  causes  may  conspire  to  the  obliteration 
of  any  mucous  canal.  The  one  is  when  the  substance  of  the 
tube  becomes  violently  inflamed,  and  consequently  extremely 
svolnr:  the  other  when  the  matter  of  secretion  or  of  excretion, 
which  in  the  natural  state  of  things  is  constantly  or  fireauently 
Boving  through  the  canal,  ceases  any  longer  to  pass.  When, 
for  instance,  a  portion  of  the  substance  of  Uie  urethra  is 
inflamed,  its  caliber  becomes  much  contracted  in  consequence 
of  the  tume&ction  of  the  parietes  of  the  canal,  and  this  con- 
traction frequently  remains  permanent  under  the  name  of 
stricture,  afler  the  inflammation  has  subsided.  There  are 
two  causes  ix^iy  the  contraction  is  not  so  ffreat  in  this  case  as 
to  close  the  urethra  completely,  namelv,  me  considerable  size 
of  the  canal,  and  the  frequent  and  forcible  passage  of  the 
orine.  Let  a  small  canal,  such  as  the  nasal  duct,  be  inflamed 
to  the  same  degree,  and  let  no  secreted  fluid  be  pushed 
violently  through  it,  let  even  the  secretion,  which  in  health 
skwly  drops  du>ng  its  internal  surface  cease,  and  then  it  is 
little  to  be  wondered  at,  if  it  come  at  last  to  be  completely 
dosed.  As  soon  as  a  mucous  canal  ceases  to  be  employed 
in  the  discharge  of  its  functions,  it  begins  to  contract  If 
a  man  have  a  false  passage  from  the  urethra,  through  whidi 
the  urine  is  entirely  discharged,  three  inches  behind  tbb 
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glans  penisi  the  three  inches  anterior  to  the  false  paMige 
being  no  longer  in  use,  gradually  contract,  so  that  any 
appearance  of  a  canal  is  custinguished  with  difficul^.  The 
application  of  this  to  the  nasal  duct  is  obvious. 

I  do  not  mean  to  assert,  that  the  obliteration  of  the  nasat 
duct^  isj  in  every  case,  the  consequence  either  of  tumefiEU^tioii 
of  its  parietes,  or  of  contraction  from  disuse.  When  the 
mucous  membrane  of  this  canal  becomes  ulcerated  or  excori^ 
ated,  as  I  have  no  doubt.it  occasionally  does  in  the  course  <tf 
inflammation,  an  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph,  and  a  conse- 
quent adhesion  between  the  sides  of  the  duct,  may  give  rise 
to  the  very  worst  variety  of  obliteration. 

If  in  our  examination  of  the  nasal  duct  we  have  discovered 
that  part  of  its  extent  is  obliterated,  recourse  is  to  be  had 
to  perforation  by  means  of  a  small  triangular  or  trocar^ 
shaped  probe.  If  the  extent  of  the  obliteration  be  inconsid^ 
erable,  and  placed  consequently  near  the  opening  of  the 
duct  into  the  nose,  this  perforation  may  be  performed  widi 
confident  hope  of  success.  A  few  drops  of  blood  flow  fixHn 
the  nose,  as  soon  as  the  perforation  is  completed.  The  probe 
is  immediately  to  be  witndrawn,  and  a  small  silver  style  intro- 
duced. This  remains  for  a  day  or  two,  and  tlien  the  very 
Sradual  dilatation  of  the  duct,  which  has  already  been 
escribed,  is  to  be  commenced. 

.  If  a  considerable  portion  of  the  duct,  or  even  its  whole 
extent,  be  obliterated,  the  same  operation  ought  to  be  per- 
formed.  This  is  done  with  at  least  equal  hopes  of  success  as 
if  we  perforated  the  os  unguis.  It  is  true,  that  nature,  oon* 
stantly  tending  to  destroy  every  tiling  contraiy  to  the  organic 
system  which  she  has  adopted,  would  probably  dose  the  new 
passage,  after  our  dilating  instruments  were  laid  aside.  This 
IS  the  only  case,  then,  in  which  the  introduction  of  a  metallic 
tube  into  the  duct,  to  be  left  for  life,  is  at  all  defensible.  A 
gold  or  silver  tube,  not  more  than  an  inch  in  length,  and 
presenting  an  elevated  ring  surrounding  the  middle  of  its 
external  surface,  may  be  pushed  down  into  the  dilated  pas- 
sage which  we  have  formed.  The  surrounding  substance  will 
probably  contract  upon  this  tube,  and  render  it  less  liable  to 
be  displaced,  than  a  similar  instrument  passed  into  the  natural 
caliber  of  the  duct. 

The  tube  employed  ought  to  be  slightly  curved  inwards 
and  backwards,  so  as  to  correspond  to  the  form  of  the  parts 
into  which  it  is  to  be  introduced.  The  pewter  tubes  sold  in 
the  shops  are  too  straight  and  thick.    On  trying  one  of  them 
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on  the  dried  craniiim  of  on  adult  subject,  I  find  that  it  cannot 
be  pushed  down  even  into  the  osseous  canal  through  which 
the  nasal  duct  p&^ses,  without  fracturing  the  os  unguis. 

When  a  tube  is  p&ssed  into  the  lachrymal  passage,  a  prac- 
tice which  no  one  who  considers  with  attention  Mr.  Ware's 
candid  account  of  it,*  will  ever  adopt,  except  in  the  case  of 
obliterated  nasal  duct,  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  the 
tears  actually  flow  through  the  metallic  canal,  or  descend 
merely  on  the  outside  of  the  tube,  as  they  do  along  the 
smr&ee  of  a  style,  and  whether  a  style  worn  for  life  would 
not  answer  the  purpose  just  as  well  as,  or  better  than,  a  tube. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me,  that  in  cases  of  strictured  or 
oUiterated  nasal  duct,  recourse  might  be  had  with  advantage 
to  the  use  of  a  small  bougie,  armeu  in  the  common  way  with 
hmar  caustic.  This  might  be  applied  from  time  to  time, 
exactly  as  we  employ  the  same  means  in  stricture  of  the 
orethra,  introducing  the  bougie  from  the  lachrj'mal  sac  down 
into  contact  with  the  strictured  or  obliterated  part  of  the 
duct,  keeping  it  there  for  the  space  of  two  or  three  minutes, 
and  after  withdrawing  it,  injectmg  the  duct  with  tepid  water. 
Both  in  Germany  and  in  France,  a  similar  plan  has  been 
employed  with  success.f 

There  are  two  causes  of  obstructed  n&sal  duct  which  I 
most  notice  before  leaving  this  subject. 

The  one  is  lachrymal  calculus  in  the  duct.  Dr.  Krimer 
rebues  the  case  of  a  woman,  aged  82,  who  for  nine  months 
had  been  affected  with  disease  of  the  excreting  lachrymal 
oi^ns.  The  sac  was  swelled,  hard,  and  upon  the  most  pro^- 
■nnent  part  of  the  tumour,  which  was  red  and  painful,  tnere 
was  a  small  ulcer  which  penetrated  into  the  sac,  and  dis- 
charged pus,  mixed  with  tears,  especially  on  pressure.  The 
namtduct  appeared  entirety  obliterated,  for  the  finest  sound 
ermld  not  be  mtroduced  a  line  within  it.  When  Dr.  K.,  in 
order  to  re-establish  the  duct,  endeavoured  to  introduce  a 
pointed  probe,  he  withdrew  on  its  extremity  a  strong  concre- 
tion of  tne  size  of  a  small  pea,  the  removal  of  which  left  the 
canal  entirely  free,  and  the  fistula  was  promptly  cured.  The 
calcnlos  was  ash-gray,  covered  with  thick  mucus,  polished,  of 
•  calcareous  appearance,  and  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 


•  i$ee  Ware's  Observmtioiis  on  the  Treatment  of  the  Fistula  Lachry- 
malif,  p.  79.     London,  1818. 

f  See  a  paper  by  Dr.  Harveng,  of  Manheim,  in  the  Archives  G^oeralas 
de  M^deciae,  Tome  ZTitl  p.  48.    Pwis,  182R 


weak  vinegar.     Dr.  K.  thinks  that,  it  was  formed  in  the  lach- 
rymal sac,  by  inspissated  mucus.* 

The  other  cause  of  obstructed  nasal  duct  is  of  a  more  for- 
midable  nature,  namely,  exostosis  of  the  osseous  passage 
through  which  the  duct  descend)^  '^  I  have  often  foundf'* 
says  Mr.  Travels,  **  the  canal  completely  oUiterated  fay 
oi^afic  inflammation  at  its  upper  orifice  in  skuUs.^'f  I  have 
met  with  one  case  of  this  land  on  dissection,  and  what  is 
worthy  of  remark,  the  individual,  as  fiur  as  I  could  learn,  had  not 
been  much,  if  at  all,  troubled  with  sdllicidium  lachrymarura. 
.  If  no  passage  is  obtained  for  the  tears  and  mucus  fircmi 
the  sac  into  the  nostril,  the  patient  will  be  exposed  to  per- 
petual attacks  of  inflammation  in  the  sac,  which  will  give 
rise  to  much  distress,  and  to  the  formation  of  fistubsi  In 
sjich  a  case,  I  have  seen  attempts  made  to  obliterate  the 
sac,  by  laying  it  completely  op^i,  and  dressing  it  with  eschar* 
otics.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to  obliterate  the  sac  in  this 
case,  than  in  that  which  I  have  described  at  page  296.  Indeed^ 
the=  obliteration  will  not  be  obtained,  unless  we  mam^  WM^ 
i)Mnently  to  close  the  apertures  of  the  lachrymal  canals  inlo* 
the  sac.  If  these  remain  patent,  they  will  gradually  redilatB 
the  sac.  I  have  already  nad  occasion  to  refer  to  a  case  ia 
which  the  osseous  tube  for  conveying  the  nasal  duct  was 
obliterated,  in  consequence  of  a  kick  frpm  a  horse,  which  had 
shattered  and  bent  in  the  upper  maxillary  bone.  As  it  was 
found  impossible  in  this  case  to  effect  any  new  passage  for 
the  tears,  not  even  through  the  os  unguis,  attempts  were 
made,  by  caustics  of  various  kinds,  and  even  by  the  actual 
cautery,  to  obliterate  the  sac  and  lachrymal  canals,  but  without 
success. 

*  Dr.  Kriroer's  case  was  originaUy  published  in  Orafe  and  Waltber'a 
JournaL  1  have  quoted  it  from  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical 
Sciences,  vol.  iii.  p.  216.     Philadelphia,  1828. 

f  Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  243.     London,  1820. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


OISBA8E8  OF  TUB  MU8CLB8  OF  TUB  EYBBALL. 


SECnON  I. — INJURIES  OF  THE  MUSCLES  OF  THE  EYEBALL. 

buuRiBs  c^  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball  are  extremely  rare. 
'The  oUiqui  are  more  exposed  than  the  rectL  The  looseness 
ef  the  orbital  cellular  membrane  serres  to  savci  in  many  cases 
of  penetrating  wound^  both  the  eyeball  and  its  muscles.  The 
tecti  are  &rther  protected  by  their  position  behind  the  eyeball, 
while  the  branches  of  the  third  pair,  by  which  they  are  sup^ 
plied  with  nenrous  energy,  enter  their  substance  on  their 
esntral  surfiu^  so  as  to  be  placed  as  much  out  of  the  way  of 
ingury  as  possible.  Still  it  must  occasionally  happen,  (in  such 
wonBMds,  for  example,  as  have  been  described  in  the  first 
■ectiQii  of  the  first  chapter,)  that  the  muscles  shall  sustain 
more  or  less  extensiye  injury ;  and  the  consequence  will  be 
m  oertain  decree  of  impediment  in  the  motions  of  the  eyeball. 
The  swellmg  and  inflammation  which  ensue,  almost  imme- 
diately, on  penetrating  wounds  of  the  orbit,  added  to  the  depth 
ef  die  injured  parts,  will  in  general  render  it  impossible  to 
dstetmine  the  amount,  or  perhaps  even  the  reality,  of  injury 
done  in  such  cases  to  the  muscles.  Nor  is  this  of  much  conse- 
qnence  in  a  practical  point  of  view ;  rest,  soothing  applica- 
tm  and  antiphkgirtic  memo,  making  up  the  treatment  in 
ill  sQch  cases. 


SECTION  II. PALST  OF  THE  MUSCLES  OF  THE  EYEBALL. 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  frequency  of 
paralytic  aflfections  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  third  nerve 
or  motor  ociulL*  Palsy  of  the  rectus  superior,  inferior,  and 
iatemus,  accompanied  by  a  similar  affection  of  the  levator 
palpebne  supenoris,  while  the  rectus  extemus  retains  its 

'  *  See  page  17 1. 
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power,  and  turns  the  eyeball  permanently  towards  the  templet 
IS  a  state  of  these  muscles  which  I  have  often  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing.  If  with  the  finger  we  lift  the  upper  eyelid 
in  such  a  case,  and  tell  the  patient  to  look  to  the  ground,  we 
see  that  he  attempts  to  do  so,  but  is  utterly  unable  to  accom- 
plish his  intention.  If  we  tell  him  to  look  upwards  or 
mwards,  he  fails  in  both ;  and  even  when  he  endeavours  to 
look  straight  forwards,  the  eye  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  moved 
from  its  position.*  In  some  rare  cases  it  happens,  that  after 
this  paral}rtic  state  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  third  pair 
has.  continued  for  some  time,  the  abductor  becomes  also 
palsied,  so  that  the  eye  is  no  longer  turned  toward»  the 
temple,  but  looks  directly  forwards,  and  can  be  moved  by 
any  voluntary  effort  of  the  patient  neither  upwards,  down- 
wards, inwards,  nor  outwaros.  We  may  conclude,  in  suck 
circumstances,  that  the  disease  which  originally  caused  pre»r 
sure  on  the  third  pair  only,  has  extended  so  as  to  affect  the 
sixth  pair  also. 

While  the  motions  produced  by  the  recti  are  thus  partiAlly 
or  totally  impeded,  the  involuntary  movement  upwards  of  the 
eyeball,  whicti  takes  place  when  we  wink,  or  close  the  eyes  in 
sleep,  and  which  is  attributed  to  the  action  of  the  obliqm,  is 
in  some  cases  retained,  while  in  other  cases  this  motion  also  is 
lost. 

We  generally  find,  in  cases  of  palsy  of  the  muscles .  of 
the  eyeball,  that  the  fifth  nerve  and  the  pordp  dura  con- 
tinue to  exercise  their  functions.  The  retina  also  retains  it9 
sentient  power,  at  least  in  a  very  considerable  degree.  It  not 
unfrequently  happens,  however,  that  the  pupil  is  fixed  and 
vision  somewhat  indistinct. 

Headach,  vertigo,  and  double-vision,  generally  attend 
attacks  of  palsy  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyebalL  The  stomach 
and  bowels  are  also  often  deranged. 

Causes.  As  I  have  already  hinted,  there  are  two  varieties  of 
this  palsy,  the  one  rheumatic,  and  the  other  cerebral.  The 
former  arises  from  exposure  to  cold,  while  the  cerebral  b 
owing  either  to  sudden  effusion,  or  slow  disorganization 
within  the  cranium. 

Treatment,  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  has  been  said 
under  this  head  at  page  172.  The  same  morbific  causes 
being  in  operation  must  be  combated  by  the  same  remedies. 
In  rheumatic,  and  sudden  cerebral  cases,  we  are  often  suor 

*  Luscitas.  * 
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COBfal  by  means  of  depletion,  counter-irritation^  sorbefactioni 
&C.  while  in  the  slow  cerebral  cases,  we  are  too  often  but 
mere  spectators  of  the  loss  of  one  function  after  another,  till 
death  closes  the  scene. 


'BXCTION  III. — DOUBLE  VISION  FROM  WANT  OF  CORRESPOND- 
ENCE IN  THE  ACTION  OF  THE  MUSCLES  OF  THE  EYEBALU 

In  Strabismus,  there  is  a  want  of  correspondence  in  the 
actJoos  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball,  and  at  the  commence- 
nent  of  the  complaint,  there  is  double  vision ;  but  it  would 
appear,  that  double  vision  occasionally  occurs  with  so  very 
ught  a  d^ree  of  distortion  of  the  eyes,  as  scarcely  to  be 
ahservable.  The  double  vision  to  which  I  refer,  takes  its 
arigin,  at  least  in  some  cases,  from  over-exertion  of  the  eyes, 
and  is  an  affection  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball.  It  is  of 
importance  to  be  aware  of  the  existence  of  cases  of  this 
mdy  lest  we  should  confound  them  with  those  in  which 
double  vision  is  owing  to  an  affection  of  the  brain,  or  of  the 
opdc  nerve. 

Sir  Everard  Home,  who  first  pointed  out  the  practical 
importance  of  this  distinction,  has  related  two  cases  as  illustra- 
tive of  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  the  subject  of  this 
tectioiu  The  cases  are  interesting  in  several  respects,  although 
it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  no  very  conclusive  evidence 
Id  prove  that  the  symptoms  were  dependent  merely  on  an 
iSection  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball,  and  not  on  the  state 
af  the  brain. 

The  first  case  which  led  him  to  pay  attention  to  the  subject, 
was  that  of  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  engineers,  who  was  in 
peifect  health,  shooting  moor- game  upon  his  own  estate  in 
ooodand.  He  was  very  much  surprised  towards  the  evening 
cf  a  fiitiguing  day's  sport,  to  find  all  at  once  that  every  thing 
ippearea  double ;  his  gun,  his  horse,  and  the  road,  were  ul 
aooble.  This  appearance  distressed  him  exceedingly,  and 
he  became  alarmed  lest  he  should  not  find  his  way  home ;  in 
diis,  however,  he  succeeded,  by  giving  the  reins  to  his  horse. 
Afker  a  night's  rest  the  double  vision  was  very  much  gone  off; 
and  in  two  or  three  days  he  went  again  to  the  moors,  when 
his  oomplaint  returned  in  a  more  violent  degree.  He  went 
to  Edinburgh  for  the  benefit  of  medical  advice.  The  disease 
was  referred  to  the  eye  itself,  and  treated  accordinglv ;  the 
head  was  shaved,  blistered,  and  bled  with  leeches.     He  was 
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put  under  a  course  of  mercury,  and  k^t  upon  a  very  spare 
^et.  This  plan  was  found  to  aggravate  the  symptoms;  h^ 
therefore,  after  giving  it  a  sufficient  trial,  retumea  h<»tne  in 
despair,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  own  house*  He  gradually 
left  off  all  medicine,  and  lived  as  usual.  His  sight  was  during 
the  whole  time  perfectly  clear,  and  at  the  same  time  near 
objects  appeared  single ;  at  three  vards  they  became  double, 
and  by  increasing  the  distancey  they  separated  &rther  firom 
each  other.  When  he  looked  at  an  oBject,  it  was  perceived 
by  a  by-stander,  that  the  two  eyes  were  not  equally  directed 
to  it.  The  complaint  was  most  violent  in  the  morning,  and 
became  better  after  dinner,  when  he  had  drank  a  few  glasBsa 
of  wine.  It  continued  for  nearly  a  twelvemonth,  and  grada* 
ally  went  off. 

Some  time  after  the  reooveiy  of  this  gentleman,  a  hooi^ 
painter,  who  had  worked  a  dood  deal  in  white  lead,  was 
admitted  a  patient  into  St.  George's  Hospital,  on  account  of 
a  fever,  attendckl  with  violent  hea£u:h.  Upon  recovering  from 
the  fever,  he  was  very  much  distressed  at  seeing  every  thing 
double ;  and  as  the  fever  was  entirely  gone,  he  was  pat  under 
Sir  Everard's  care  for  this  affection  of  his  eyes.  Upon  inquir* 
ing  into  his  complaints,  Sir  £•  found  them  to  correspond 
exacdy  with  those  of  the  former  case,  and  therefore  treated 
them  as  arising  entirely  firom  an  affection  of  the  musdes. 
He  bound  up  one  eye,  and  left  the  othier  cmen.  The  patient 
now  saw  objects  single  and  very  distinctly,  but  looking  aft 
them  gave  him  pain  in  the  eye,  and  brought  on  headach. 
This  led  Sir  £•  to  believe  that  he  had  erroneously  tied  up  tlie 
sound  eye ;  the  bandage  was  therefore  removed  to  the  otheiv 
and  that  which  had  been  bound  up  was  left  open.  He  now 
saw  objects  without  pain  or  the  smallest  uneasiness.  He  w«a 
thus  kept  with  one  eye  confined  for  a  week,  after  which  the 
bandage  was  laid  aside ;  the  disease  proved  to  be  entirely 
gone,  nor  did  it  return  in  the  smallest  degree  while  ba 
remained  in  the  hospitaL  Rest  alone  had  been  sufficient  Co 
allow  the  muscles  to  recover  their  strength,  and  thus  to  pro- 
duce a  cure. 

Sir  Everard  concludes  by  observing,  that  whenmusideB 
are  strained  or  over-£Atigued,  to  put  them  in  an  easy  sti^ 
and  confine  them  from  motion,  is  the  first  object  of  attention^ 
and  that  this  practice  is  no  less  applicable  to  the  muades  of 
the  eye,  than  to  those  of  other  parts.* 

•  PhikMophical  Tranaactioiis  for  1797,  Part  I.  p.  7. 
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SECTION  IV.— 8TIIABISMU8. 

In  this  disease,  although  the  patient  means  to 
look  at  the  same  object  with  both  eyes,  one  of  them,  moving 
inroluntariiy,  and  independently  of  the  motions  of  the  sound 
Cfc^  tarns  away  from  its  natural  direction.  If  the  sound 
qpa  is  now  dosed,  the  other  generally  returns  to  the  proper 
pasition,  and  so  long  as  it  is  used  alone,  can  be  carried  by  the 
will  of  the  patient  in  any  direction  he  pleases.  Hie  instant, 
however,  that  the  sound  eye  is  again  opened,  the  one  affected 
with  strabismus  revolves  inwards  or  outwards,  and  there  it 
nmams,  not  harmonizing  in  the  movements  of  its  fellow,  or 
if  it  does  move  along  with  the  sound  eye,  yet  never  so  as  to 
permit  the  two  axes  to  be  pointed  at  the  same  object.  Hence 
Ae  patient  sees  double,  especially  in  the  commencement  of 
this  difcaoe ;  but  after  it  has  continued  for  a  length  of  time, 
Ae  double  vision  wears  off. 

The  eye  is  much  more  frequently  distorted  inwards  than 
outwards  in  this  disease.  The  former  case  is  termed  strabis- 
mus oonveraens,  and  the  latter  divergens.  In  some  indivi- 
daak,  we  find  the  eyes  to  squint  alternately,  or  even  both 

Xlie  vision  of  an  eye  that  squints  is  almost  always  imper^ 
fsct;  and,  of  course,  those  who  squint  with  both  eyes,  see 
jadistinctly  and  confusedly.  Those  who  squint  inwards  with 
both  are  generaUy  very  short-sighted. 

CknueM.  Strabismus  is  connected  with  many  remote  causes, 
€odi  of  which  may  be  r^^ded  as  giving  rise  to  a  different 
variety  of  the  disease. 

I.  Strabismus  appears  to  take  its  origin,  in  many  cases, 
from  improper  education  of  the  eyes  in  young  children.  In 
aU  new-bcnm  children,  there  is  a  great  mobility  and  restless- 
ness of  the  eyes,  an  uncertainty  with  which  they  fix  their  eyes 
on  objects,  and  not  unfrequently  a  degree  even  of  strabismus. 
Their  eyes  must  be  educated  to  regular  and  harmonious 
movement,  by  exposing  them  equally  to  the  light,  and  present* 
ing  to  their  view  objects  likely  to  fix  their  attention,  neither 
too  near  nor  at  too  great  a  aistance,  and  much  less  in  any 
onnatural  direction.  Any  of  these  errors  appears  capable  of 
inducing  strabismus.  For  example,  this  disease  is  oocasionaDy 
to  be  attributed  to  the  bad  custom  which  nurses  sometimes 
have  of  laying  a  child  in  such  a  position  in  its  cradle,  that  it 
sees  the  hgfat,  or  any  other  remarkable  object,  with  one  eye 
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only,  or  of  holding  the  child's  toy  too  near  its  eyes,  and  #f 
amusing  it  by  suddenly  presenting  some  favourite  object  close 
to  its  face.  Strabismus  divergens  is  attributed  to  the  impro- 
per practice  of  accustoming  a  child  to  look  at  the  same  tfaie 
at  two  objects  of  which  it  is  fond,  but  which  are  distant  firmti 
one  another.  The  child  lying  in  its  cradle,  for  example, 
with  the  window  on  one  side  and  the  nurse  6a  the  otneiv 
instead  of  alternately  directing  its  eyes  to  these  two  objeot% 
may  get  into  the  habit  of  distorting  one  c^  the  eyes  in  order 
to  see  both  of  them  at  once. 

2.  Children  occasionally  become  squinters  from  a  fashion 
of  looking  at  the  point  of  their  nose,  or  if  there  be  any  wait 
or  spot  upon  it,  by  attempting  frequently  to  inspect  this 
deformity.  They  thus  distort  the  eyes,  and  fall  into  the  habit 
of  doing  so  unconsciously. 

8.  Imitation  has  been  accused  as  a  cause  of  squinting. 
,  4.  Darwin  was  of  opinion,  that  the  most  general  cause  of 
squinting  in  children  was  the  custom  of  oovenng  a  weak  eye, 
which  had  become  diseased  by  any  accidental  cause,  b^ore 
the  habit  of  observing  objects  with  both  eyes  was  perfiactljF 
established. 

5.  Strabismus  is  sometimes  attributed  to  spasm  of  one  of 
the  recti,  and  this  spasm  is  in  its  turn  supposed  to  arise  firom 
a  variety  of  causes,  as  terror  from  a  puncture  of  the  eye,  &c. 
I  was  consulted  by  the  friends  of  a  little  boy,  who  becane 
affected  with  strabismus  immediately  after  squirting  the  oOy 
juice  of  a  piece  of  orange  skin  into  his  eye,  which  produced  a 
great  degree  of  pain. 

6.  A  speck  on  the  cornea  is  a  frequent  cause  of  squinting* 
By  turning  the  eye  out  of  the  natural  axis  of  vision,  the 
patient  is  able  to  see  better  past  the  speck.  He  is  very  apt 
so  to  turn  the  eye  with  the  speck,  if  it  happens  to  be  toe 
better  eye  of  the  two.  In  this  way  strabismus  is  not  an  unfr^ 
quent  consequence  of  strumous  ophthalmia. 

7.  The  most  frequent  cause  of  strabismus  appears  to  be 
imperfect  vision  from  shortHsightedness,  or  from  congenital 
defect  of  the  retina.  The  distorted  eye,  in  almost  every  caae, 
is  very  considerably  inferior  in  its  power  of  sensation  to  the 
other.  I  use  the  words  very  consideradlpj  because  we  meet 
with  many  individuals  who  have  the  eyes  slightly  unequal,  w1k> 
do  not  squint,  and  with  others  who  have  laboured  fit>m  birth 
under  complete,  or  almost  complete  amaurosis  of  one  eye, 
and  yet  are  quite  free  from  strabismus.  Buffon  considered 
the  inequality  which  produced  strabismus  as  averaging  S-8ths. 
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The  impression,  tlien,  on  the  one  eye,  being  considerablj 
weaker,  than  that  on  the  other,  is  very  liable  to  be  neglected 
altogether,  and  that  eye,  instead  of  being  fixed  on  the  objects 
before  it,  is  left  to  wander  from  the  true  axis  of  vision. 
There  seems  even  to  be  an  instinctive  attempt,  in  some  cases, 
itiU  &rther  to  distort  the  weak  eye,  and  to  turn  it  so  far 
inward,  and  under  the  upper  lid,  that  no  impression  can  be 
reoeiTed  upon  it,  but  that  the  sound  eye  only  shall  become 
die  instrument  of  sensation. 

8.  Strabismus  is  induced  by  various  diseases  of  the  brain,  as 
i^ioplexy,  epilepsy,  hydrcx^ephalus,  cerebral  irritation  from 
'WonoBf  or  from  teething,  8cc.  Amaurosis,  affecting  both  eyes, 
is  generally  attended  by  a  slight  d^ree  of  strabismus. 

9.  Whatever  be  the  remote  cause  of  strabismus,  we  cannot 
doobt  that  its  proximate  cause  must  in  some  way  or  other 
affect  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball.  One  or  more  of  these 
muscles  must  be  in  a  state  rendering  them  incapable  of  their 
natural  exercise.  The  muscular  substance  may  be  in  a  state 
of  atony,  or  the  nervous  energy  which  ought  to  animate  them, 
may  be  imperfectly  supplied.  In  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  cases  of^  strabismus,  the  eye  rolls  involuntarily  inwards, 
wfaidi  may  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  the  abductor  is  in  a  state 
of  unfitness  for  its  office.  It  is  not  absolutely  paralyzed,  for 
OB  dosing  the  sound  eye,  it  evidently  exerts  its  proper  funo 
tkxi,  but  from  some  cause  to  us  unknown,  as  soon  as  the 
sound  eye  is  again  opened,  the  muscular  force  of  the  abductor 
is  no  longer  able  to  support  the  eye  in  its  natural  direction, 
so  that  the  distortion  immediately  returns. 

TreaimenL  1.  Our  first  object  in  the  treatment  of  stra- 
bismus, must  be  to  discover  the  cause.  When  this  is  accom- 
plished, the  plan  of  cure  will  be  obvious ;  or,  perhaps,  we 
dhall  find  reason  to  consider  the  defect  as  irremediable. 

2.  As  strabismus  often  arises  in  children  from  abdominal 
irritation,  we  ought  first  to  try  the  effect  of  an  active  purge 
or  two ;  and  then  follow  this  up  by  mild  aperients,  and  a 
cuefully  re^rulated  dieL  Squinting  children  are  generally 
weakly,  ana  often  strumous,  so  that  a  course  of  tonic  medi- 
cine will  probably  be  useful. 

S»  Strabismus  is  frequendy  observed  in  children  to  be  con- 
nected with  a  careless  employment  of  the  eyes,  which  is 
instantly  corrected  by  exciting  their  attention.  In  other 
cases,  the  squint  is  never  observed  except  when  the  child  is 
in  bad  temper. 

4.  When  only  one  eye  squints,  and  when  the  defect  in  the 
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sight  of  that  eye  is  not  Teiy  great,  much  may  be  doiie»  by 
streiq^themng  its  musdesy  to  cure  the  strabismus.  Tim 
strengthening  c^  the  muscles  is  effected  chiefly  by  tybag  m 
the  sound  eye,  and  thus  obliging  the  patient  to  exercise  am 
the  eve  which  squints.  Vl^enever  the  sound  eye  is  blinoF 
foldao,  the  weak  eye  recovers  its  natural  position  in  the  orbb^ 
and  its  natural  motions.  The  patient  finds  that  the  gidbft 
gradually  improves  by  use ;  and  we  observe  that  though  urn 
strabismus  does  return,  on  again  exposing  the  sound  eye,  yet 
it  is  not  to  the  same  extent,  and  day  after  day  beoomes  less, 
if  the  plan  of  cure  is  continued. 

The  patient  need  not  keep  the  sound  eye  covered  during 
the  whole  day.  At  first,  this  may  be  done  for  half  m  hour 
or  an  hour  at  a  time,  and  then  for  longer  periods, 
the  blindfolding  of  the  sound  eye,  the  weak  one  is  to  be 
cised  both  on  distant  and  on  near  objects,  but  especially  cm 
the  former.  If  the  patient  be  a  child,  he  must  be  enconniged 
to  exercise  the  weak  eye  in  plajring  at  ball  or  flhuttleood^ 
viewing  extensive  prospects  in  the  country,  reading  bodki 
printed  in  a  large  type,  looking  at  prints,  8cc  Many  autho* 
rities  might  be  produced  in  ravour  of  the  efficadousness  of 
this  mode  of  cure.  Beer  tells  us,  that  by  binding  up  the 
sound  eye  eveiy  day  even  for  a  couple  of  hours  only,  he  hadf 
in  most  cases,  been  successfuL*  It  is  worthy  of  remark^  ham^ 
ever,  that  this  plan  of  curing  strabismus  is  often  attended 
by  a  diminished  power  both  of  motion  and  of  vision  in  the 
sound  eye;  and  that  it  has  sometimes  happened,  that  the 
squinting  eye  being  cured  by  perseverance  in  this  metfiod» 
the  sound  eye  has  then  become  distorted.  If  both  eyes  squint 
from  the  mist,  they  must  be  blindfiidded  alternately,  each  finr 
several  days  at  a  time. 

Another  method  of  exercising  the  weak  eye  is  that  reeom* 
mended  by  Dr.  Jurin,  in  his  Essay  on  Distinct  and  Indistinct 
Vision.  Having  placed  the  patient  before  us,  we  bid  him 
close  the  undistorted  eye,  and  look  at  us  with  the  other* 
When  we  find  the  axis  of  this  eye  fixed  directly  upon  us»  we 
bid  him  endeavour  to  keep  it  in  that  situation,  and  open  his 
other  eye.  Immediately,  the  distorted  eye  turns  away  fram 
OS  towards  his  nose,  and  the  axis  of  the  other  is  pointed  at 
us.  But  with  patience  and  repeated  trials,  he  will,  by  degree^ 
be  able  to  keep  the  distorted  eye  fixed  upon  us,  at  least  for 
some  little  time  after  the  other  is  opened.     When  we  have 

«  Pflege  gemmdar  und  gesehwaehier  Aagan.  p.  41.    FmMxn,  180e. 
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hougbt  him  to  oontinue  the  axes  of  both  eyes  fixed  upon  us, 
•8  we  stand  directly  before  him^  it  will  be  time  to  change  his 
pGsition,  and  to  set  him  first  a  little  to  one  side  of  us  and 
then  to  the  other,  and  so  to  practise  the  same  thing.  When, 
in  all  these  situations,  he  can  perfectly  and  readity  turn  the 
axes  of  both  ^es  towards  us,  the  cure  is  effected.  An  adult 
■ay  pracdae  au  this  in  a  mirror,  without  any  director,  thoi^h 
not  so  easily  as  with  one. 

6.  As  there  is  an  inequality  in  the  sensations  of  the  sound  and 
of  the  weak  eye,  it  has  been  suggested  that  we  should  ende»- 
four  to  render  them  more  on  a  par,  and  that  this  of  itself 
vonld  taai  to  correct  the  distortion.  Bufiim  reccmimended, 
dberefinre,  that  the  patient  should  wear  a  pair  of  spectacles 
vith  a  plane  glass  opposite  to  the  bad  eye,  and  a  convex  glass 
opposite  to  the  good  eye.  In  this  way,  the  vision  of  the  good 
€je  would  be  rendered  less  distinct,  and  consequently  it  would 
be  less  in  a  state  to  act  independently  of  the  other.*  As  the 
wsak  eye  is  often  short-sigtited,  the  same  advantage  might 
perhaps  be  derived  from  placing  a  plane  glass  before  the  good 
€je^  and  a  concave  glass  oefore  the  distorted  one. 

6.  The  treatment  of  strabismus  will,  of  course,  be  varied, 
according  as  the  cause  is  more  or  less  intimately  connected 
with  the  muscles  of  the  eyebaUL  A  mere  bad  habit  in  the  use 
of  these  muscles  will  probably  be  completely  overcome  Iw  the 
flnt  two  means.  In  cases  of  speck  of  the  cornea,  shortrightedp* 
nest,  partial  amaurosis,  disease  within  the  cranium,  nervous  irri- 
titioo  communicated  from  distant  organs,  means  suited  to  these 
diflferent  causes  must  be  adopted.  In  some  cases,  a  certain 
degree  of  success  obtained  by  one  plan  must  be  followed  up  by 
another  of  a  totally  different  kind.     Thus,  Pellier  relates  the 

of  a  girl  whose  squint  was  occasioned  by  a  speck  on  the 
consequent  to  small-pox.  By  the  use  of  stimulating 
drops,  he  removed  the  speck,  but  the  strabismus  remained  the 
same.  He  then  began  a  careful  system  of  exercise,  with  the 
soond  eye  covered,  and  by  this  means  effected  a  cure«f 

7.  In  cases  of  strabismus  convereens,  affecting  both  eyes, 
it  is  recommended  that  a  pair  of  bhnders,  projecting  in  front 
of  the  temples,  should  be  tried,  duriug  at  least  a  portion  of 
every  day,  with  the  view  of  attracting  the  eyes  outwards ;  and 
that  when  the  blinders  are  laid  aside,  a  broad  green  shade 
should  be  worn. 

*  DisMTtation  sur  la  Cause  du  Strabiune.  M^noires  da  I'Acadanie  des 
Sciencea  pour  1743,  p.  338.     12mo.     Amsterdam,  1748. 
t  Hecool  de  Mtooirea  et  d'Oiiservatioaa,  p.  4ia    MootpcUisr,  1783. 
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Darwin  employed  a  different  plan,  and  with  considerable 
Access,  in  a  case  which  appears  to  have  partaken  of  the 
nature  of  this  strabismus,  and  which  he  has  related  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions*  The  patient  was  a  child,  of  ft 
years  of  age,  exceedingly  tractable  and  sensible.  He  viewed 
every  object  which  was  presented  to  him  with  but  one  eye  at 
a  time.  If  the  object  was  presented  on  his  right  side,  he 
viewed  it  with  his  left  eye,  and  vice  versa.  He  turned  die 
pupil  of  that  eye,  whidh  was  on  the  same  side  with  the  object, 
in  such  a  direction  that  the  image  of  the  object  might  fall  on 
that  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  eye  where  the  optic  nerve  enters 
it  When  an  object  was  held  directly  before  him,  he  turned 
his  head  a  little  to  one  side,  and  observed  it  with  but  one  eye, 
viz.  with  that  most  distant  from  the  object,  turning  away  the 
other  in  the  manner  above  described ;  and  when  he  became 
tired  with  observing  it  with  that  eye,  he  turned  his  head  the 
contrary  way,  and  observed  it  with  the  other  eye  alone,  with 
equal  facility ;  but  never  turned  the  axes  of  bodi  eyes  on  it  at 
the  same  time.  He  saw  and  named  letters,  with  equal  ease^ 
and  at  equal  distances,  with  the  one  eye  as  with  die  other. 
There  was  no  perceptible  difference  in  the  diameters  of  the 
irises,  nor  in  their  contractility,  after  having  covered  his  eves 
from  the  light.  From  these  circumstances,  Darwin  was  led 
at  first  to  conclude  that  there  was  no  defect  in  either  eye,* 
but  that  the  disease  was  simply  a  depraved  habit  of  moviitf 
his  eyes,  which  might  probably  be  occasioned  by  the  form  <rf 
a  cap  or  head-dress,  which  might  have  been  too  prominent 
on  the  sides  of  his  face,  like  bluf&  used  on  coach-horses,  and 
might,  in  early  infancy,  have  made  it  more  convenient  for  tlie 
child  to  view  objects  placed  obliquely  with  the  opposite  qre, 
till  by  habit  the  adductores  were  become  stronger,  and  more 
ready  for  motion  than  their  antagonists.  Darwin  recom* 
mended  a  paper  gnomon  to  be  made,  and  fixed  to  a  c^ 
When  this  artificial  nose  was  placed  over  his  real  nose,  so  as 
to  project  an  inch  between  his  eyes,  the  child,  rather  than 
turn  his  head  so  far  to  look  at  oblique  objects,  immediately 
began  to  view  them  with  that  eye  which  was  next  to  them* 
The  plan  of  cure  was  not  persisted  in ;  so  that,  six  years  after, 
Darwin  found  all  the  circumstances  of  this  child's  mode  of 
vision  exactly  as  they  had  been,  except  that  they  seemed 
established  by  longer  habit,  so  that  he  could  not  bend  the 

*  From  a  series  of  experiments  which  he  afterwards  made,  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  insensible  spot  at  the  bottom  of  this  child's  eje 
was  four  timef  the  area  of  that  in  the  eyes  of  others. 


of  both  his  eyes,  on  the  same  object,  not  even  lor  a 
iDomenL  By  Darwin's  advice,  a  gnomon  of  thin  brass  was 
made  to  stand  over  his  nose,  with  half  a  circle  of  the  same 
metal  to  go  round  his  temples.  These  were  covered  with 
black  silk,  and  by  means  of  a  buckle  behind  his  head,  and  a 
cross-piece  over  the  crown  of  his  head,  this  gnomon  was  worn 
without  inconvenience,  and  projected  before  his  nose  al)out 
two  inches  and  a  half.  By  the  intervention  of  this  instru-> 
nent,'he  soon  found  it  less  inconvenient  to  view  oblique 
objects  with  the  eye  next  to  them,  instead  of  the  eye  opposite 
to  them.  After  this  habit  w^&s  weakened  by  a  week's  use  of 
the  enomon,  two  bits  of  wood,  about  the  size  of  a  goosc-quill, 
Uackened  all  but  a  quarter  of  an  inch  at  their  summits,  were 
frequently  presented  for  him  to  look  at,  one  being  held  on 
one  side  the  extremity  of  the  gnomon,  and  the  other  on  the 
other  side  of  it.  As  he  viewed  these,  they  were  gradually 
(■ought  fiurwards  beyond  the  gnomon,  and  then  one  was  con- 
cealed behind  the  other.  By  this  means,  in  another  week, 
he  could  bend  both  his  eyes  on  the  same  object  for  half  a 
minute  together.  By  the  practice  of  this  exercise,  before  a 
^assy  almost  every  hour  in  the  day,  he  became  in  another 
week  able  to  read  for  a  minute  together,  with  his  eyes  both 
directed  on  the  same  objects.  By  perseverance  in  the  use  of 
the  artificial  nose,  he  acquired  more  and  more  the  voluntary 
power  of  directing  both  eyes  to  the  same  object,  particularly 
if  the  object  was  not  more  than  four  or  five  feet  from  him,  so 
that  Darwin  anticipated  a  complete  cure.* 

8.  In  strabismus  divergens,  affecting  both  eyes,  the  alter^ 
Hate  blindfolding  of  the  eyes  is  as  likely  to  be  useful  as  in  the 
eonvewens.  It  has  also  been  recommended  to  apply  a  piece 
of  black  plaster  on  the  point  of  the  nose,  which  may  attract 
the  patient's  view,  and  correct  the  divergence. 

Weller  recommends  a  short  funnel,  made  of  pasteboani, 
with  an  oval  base,  to  be  so  applied  as  to  include  both  eyes, 
and  having,  at  that  part  which  rests  above  the  point  of  the 
nose,  an  opening  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  Through  this 
iostmment,  fix^  perfectly  straight  and  firm,  the  patient 
must  look,  and  by  and  by  read.  He  is  obliged,  by  this  con- 
trivance,  when  he  wishes  to  see  or  to  read  any  thing,  to  turn 
the  eyes  inwards  and  downwards.f 

•  PhikMphical  TraiiMCtions  for  1778,  Vol.  IxriiL  P»rt  L  p.  M. 
t  Krukbeiten  des  Menschlichen  Augeo.  p.  234.    Bflriin,  1819. 


The  word  luscitas,  baa  been  used  in  various  senses  by 
BUthors  on  the  diseases  of  the  eye.  Plcnck  employs  it  as 
synonymous  with  oblique  vision,  or  that  state  of  the  eyes,  in 
which  llie  patient,  seeing  little  or  nothing  when  he  looks 
directly  forwards,  perceives  objects  situated  to  one  ^de,  bnt 
without  any  distortion  of  the  eye  ;*  while  Beer  understands  by 
luscitas,  that  the  eye  is  turned  to  one  or  other  side,  and  is  then; 
completely  fixed,  so  that  the  patient  is  unable  to  move  iLf 
Luscitas,  in  this  sense,  is  ofYen  confounded  with  strabismus;  but 
in  the  latter  affection,  the  patient  is  able  to  direct  the  distorted 
eye  upon  any  object  as  soon  as  he  closes  the  sound  eye,  while, 
to  effect  the  same  purpose  in  luscitas,  he  must  rotate  the  head. 

Causes.  Palsy  of  the  rectus  iniernus,  attended  generally  by 
a  similar  affection  of  the  rectus  superior,  rectus  inferior,  and 
levator  palpebrip  superioris,  while  the  rectus  extemus  retiiiiu 
its  power,  and  rolls  the  eye  outwards.  Is  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  immovable  distortion.  Injuries  of  tlie  muscles  of 
the  eyeball,  or  of  the  nerves,  may  produce  a  similar  elfect; 
also,  the  pressure  of  timiours  within  the  orbit,  or  a  congenital 
deficiency  of  one  of  the  recti. 

JVeaiment.  Luscitas  is  ofien  incurable.  The  turning  of  the 
eye  outwards,  in  palsy  of  the  muscles,  mav  go  off,  ine  eye 
coming  again  to  be  directed  forwai'ds,  merely  in  consequence 
of  the  palsy  extending  to  the  rectus  externus.  Except  in 
cases  of  injury  of  the  muscles,  or  their  nerves,  and  of  orbital 
tumours,  the  treatment  of  luscitas  is  that  already  recom- 
mended for  palsy  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball. 


SECTION  Vt. — 08CILLAT10M  OF  THE  EYEBALL. 

Symptoms.  In  lliis  disease,  the  eyeball  is  affected  wiib 
an  almost  perpetual  seutirotatory  motion,  round  its  antero- 
posterior axis.  The  patient  is  not  conscious  of  tlus  m<itioD, 
nor  can  he  restrain  it.     Tlie  motion  varies  iu  extent,  from  a 

*  Luidtiu  sell  vinii)  oblii^uus  est  ocull  vitium  quo  atejotus  ot^eda  non 
dirocteted  oblique  loluitiniodo  vidcre  [K>Iest.  Diftert  tuarui  ■  atnibone, 
liuou  enim  oculum  noD  distorquet.  Doctrina  de  Marbis  Oculannn, 
[1.914^     ^^enns.  ITT7. 

\  Tter  Schirfiehenile  vcmiog  es  aber  cnlweilpr  )t«r  nieht,  oder  nur  mil 
tahr  p«M(r  BwchwcnJe,  Jen  Aug«iiJcI  in  die  Rciner  fchleriwften  Stellui^; 


Voi.u.n.C07. 


Kichtuii^: 
Wien.  mi7. 


liriogcti.     Lchra  von  den  Augenknuikheti 
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scarcely  perceptible  degree,  to  as  much  as  a  fourth  of  the 
drcmnJer^ice  of  the  eyeball.  It  seems  to  be  produced  by  the 
antagonizing  action  of  the  oUiqui,  the  recti  having  lost,  in  a 
great  measure,  their  control  over  the  eye.  Patients  affected 
with  partial  amaurosis  often  complain  of  all  objects  appearing 
to  them  in  a  state  of  tremor,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  depena 
on  oscillation,  but  probably  arises  from  some  peculiar  morbid 
state  of  the  retina. 

Caues.  This  a£Fection  frequently  attends  the  partial  amau- 
rosis, which  in  many  cases  is  consequent  to  deep-seated 
strumous  inflammation  of  the  eyeball.  Congenital  cataract, 
especially  if  of  some  years'  standing,  is  always  attended  by 
oscillation.  This  is  urged  as  a  reason  for  operating  at  an 
early  period  of  life  in  cases  of  that  kind.  Fatiguing  employ- 
ments df  the  sight  always  increase  this  unsteadiness  of  the 
efes ;  while  it  generally  subsides,  in  some  measure,  afler  a 
period  of  rest.  It  is  oUen  attended  by  short-sightedness,  a 
sense  of  weariness  in  the  eyes,  and  sometimes  by  pain  deep 
in  the  orbits  and  in  the  head. 

TYeaitneni.  Even  in  the  most  favourable  cases  of  oscillation 
attending  congenital  cataract,  this  symptom  diminishes  very 
slowly  after  the  pupils  become  clear,  from  the  removal  of  the 
opaque  lens.  It  partial  amaurosis  has  accompanied  the  cata- 
ract, the  oscillation  continues  unchanged.  In  cases  of  oscilla- 
tion attending  partial  amaurosis,  and  accompanied  by  pain 
deep  behind  the  eyes,  the  occasional  application  of  leeches 
to  tne  temples  both  relieves  the  pain,  ana  lessens  the  oscilla- 
tioiu  Rest  of  the  eyes,  and  a  course  of  tonic  medicines,  are 
iildicated  in  most  other  cases  of  oscillation;  but,  it  must 
be  confessed,  are  rarely  productive  of  a  permanent  and 
complete  cure. 


8E€7nON  VII. NYSTA6MUS« 


This  term  is  used  to  signify  an  involuntary  motion  of  the 
eyeball  from  side  to  side.  It  is  a  clonic  convulsion  of  the 
recti,  symptomatic  of  various  nervous  diseases,  as  hysteria, 
epilepsy,  chorea,  &c 


SECTION  VIII. — TETANUS  OCULI. 

A  fixed  itate  of  the  eyeball,  from  tonic  spasm  of  all,  or 
several,  of  the  recti,  is  so  calleil. 

s 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

DISEASES  IN  THE  ORBITAL  CELLULAR  MEMBRANE. 


SECTION  I. — INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  ORBITAL  CELLULAR 

MEMBRANE. 

The  fatty  cellular  membrane  which  envelopes  the  muscles 
and  nerves  of  the  orbit,  and  by  which  the  eyeball  is  sufmortedy 
is  subject  to  acute  phlegmonous  inflammation,  endmg  in 
suppuration,  and  forming  one  of  the  most  severe  and  danger- 
ous afiections  of  the  organ  of  vision. 

Symptoms.  During  the  first,  or  purely  inflammatory  stage, 
pain  is  felt,  deep  in  the  orbit,  rapidly  increasing  in  severi^, 
and  extending  to  the  forehead  and  temple.  The  eyeball  feds 
as  if  constantly  pressed  upon,  or  as  if  the  orbit  had  become 
too  small  to  contain  it.  The  pain  is  greatly  increased  Inr 
touching  the  eye,  or  attempting  to  move  it.  The  patient  is 
distreised  by  the  sensation  of  flashes  of  fire  in  the  eye.  Vision 
soon  begins  to  fail,  from  the  pressure  exercised  on  the  ey^ 
ball  by  the  inflamed  and  tumefied  parts  by  which  it  is  sur- 
round^, firom  the  inflammation  spreading  to  the  optic  nerve 
and  its  envelope,  and  from  the  nerve  being  put  on  the  stretch 
by  the  projection  of  the  eyeball  forwards  in  the  orbit.  The 
eye  is  soon  observed  to  be  more  prominent  than  naturaL 
The  conjunctiva  becomes  red  and  chemosed.  The  pupil  is 
contracted  from  irritation,  and  in  some  cases  the  eyeball 
partakes  in  the  inflammation.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means 
constantly  the  case ;  matter  may  even  form  behind  the  eye, 
and  yet  its  proper  textures  remain  apparently  uninjured* 
When  they  do  inflame,  the  iris  becomes  discoloured  and 
motionless.  The  eyelids  are  red,  painful,  and  swollen,  as  if 
affected  with  erysipelas,  and  move  with  difficulty.  The  secre- 
tion of  tears  is  soon  checked,  from  the  lachrymal  gland  taking 
part  in  the  inflammation,  but  till  then  there  is  epiphora.  The 
symptoms  of  inflammatory  fever  attend  these  local  appear- 
ances. The  pulse  is  hard,  full,  and  frequent.  The  face  is 
flushed.     The  patient  is  thirsty,  his  skin  hot,  he  rests  none. 
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and  is  often  delirious,  especially  during  die  night  The 
inflammation  may  extend  to  the  membranes  and  substance  of 
the  brain,  and  then  we  have  all  the  usual  symptoms  of 
phrenitis. 

In  the  second  stage,  matter  having  formed  behind,  or  to 
one  side  of  the  eyebaD,  it  is  still  more  protruded,  and  is  more 
or  less  distorted.  It  is  somedmes  so  much  protruded,  as 
to  project  beyond  the  eyelids,  pushing  them  aside,  and  pre* 
senting  the  displacement  called  exophthalmos.     The  matter 

Seneraily  presses  forwards  to  the  front  of  the  orbit,  and 
uctuates  behind  the  conjunctiva,  or  between  the  edge  of 
the  orbit  and  one  or  other  of  the  eyelids.  In  some  cases, 
there  are  several  points  of  fluctuation.  If  there  is  only  one, 
it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  suppuration  has  taken  place 
only  on  one  side  of  the  eye.  The  eyeball,  in  this  case,  is 
thrown  forwards  in  an  oblique  direction.  Not  unfrequendy 
the  eyeball  is  destroyed  by  suppuration.  Matter  is  seen  to 
be  lodged  behind  and  in  the  substance  of  the  cornea,  which 
after  a  time  bursts,  and  allows  the  humours  to  be  evacuated. 
The  photopsia  continues,  the  delirium  increases,  the  pain 
becomes  more  distinctly  pulsative,  and  is  of  agonizing  seve- 
rity. Vision  is  totally  destroyed.  Even,  when  the  eyeoall  has 
not  siifiered  much  in  texture  from  the  inflammation,  the  retina 
is  left  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  In  some  cases,  apoplectic  and 
fiital  symptoms  occur  before  the  abscess  is  so  much  distended 
as  to  point  externally.  Rigors  generally  attend  the  second 
stage.  The  pulse  falls  when  the  matter  first  begins  to  form, 
but  rises  agam  when  the  abscess  becomes  distended. 

If  thb  disease  be  neglected  or  mistreated,  the  inflammation 
may  spread  not  only  to  the  eyeball,  but  to  the  periosteum 
and  bones  of  the  orbit,  or  the  matter  may  make  its  way  into 
the  nostril,  the  maxillary  sinus,  or  even  the  cranium.* 

Although,  in  general,  inflammation  of  the  orbital  cellular 
membrane  is  an  acute  and  rapid  disease,  in  some  cases  it 
asumes  a  chronic  form,  so  that  matter  slowly  accumulates 
within  the  orbiL  At  length  the  lids  become  swoln  and  red ; 
fluctuation  is  felt ;  the  abscess  bursts,  and  leaves  a  sinus  which 
is  apt  for  a  great  length  of  time  to  discharge  matter,  even 
when  there  is  no  affection  of  the  bones. 

It  sometimes  happens,  in  consequence  of  this  disease,  that 
the  eyeball  remains  permanendy  protruded  and  motionless, 
fixmi  the  indurated  and  adherent  state  of  the  cellular  mem* 

"  See  pp.  33,  35,  3<k 
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brane.  Iti  this  cstae^  the  tears  run  over  the  Aeek^  die  qre- 
lids  cannot  close,  the  surface  of  the  eye  becomes  inflamed  and 
tender,  and  sometiities  headachs  supervene,  with  inaomiio- 
lency,  fever,  and  great  anxiety.* 

Cmues.  These  are  confessed  to  be,  in  many  cases,  very 
obscure.  Benedict  tells  us  that  this  disease  occurs  tax  the 
most  part  in  plethoric  individuals,  after  sudden  changes  of 
temperature,  and  in  scrofulous  or  otherwise  disordered  con- 
stitutions. Foreign  bodies,  thrust  with  violence  between  the 
edge  of  the  orbit  and  the  eyeball,  and  even  slight  injunbOi 
occurring  in  peculiar  constitutions,  or  under  particular  ciiv 
cumstances  of  the  system,  may  bring  on  inflammation  of  the 
orbital  cellular  membrane.  Thus,  \Veller  instances  a  case 
which  occurred  in  a  healthy  young  woman,  who  happened, 
while  in  the  state  of  menstruation,  to  receive  a  slight  lacerated 
wound  of  the  orbit.  The  fright  occasioned  by  the  injoiy 
brought  on  interruption  of  the  menses,  and  without  any 
other  apparent  cause,  a  severe  inflammation  fbllowed  of  the 
whole  cavity  of  the  orbit.  The  extirpation  of  orbital  tumoun 
sometimes  gives  rise  to  severe  inflammation,  ending  in  sup- 
puration. 

TreatmmL  A  vigorous  antiphlogistic  treatment  must  be 
had  recourse  to,  in  the  first  instance.  Copious  and  repeated 
bleedings  from  the  arm,  a  liberal  application  of  leeches  round 
the  oribit,  cold  lotions  to  the  head,  free  purging,  abstinence^ 
rest,  and  darkness,  are  evidently  indicated.  Even  when  the 
constitution  is  not  robust,  this  sort  of  treatment  must  be 
followed,  if  we  mean  effectually  to  save  the  vision,  and,  it 
may  be,  even  the  life  of  the  patient.  The  debility  arising 
fiom  the  use  of  active  antiphlogistic  means  of  cure  may  easBokf 
be  removed,  while  a  temporizmg  or  timid  plan  of  treatment 
may  be  productive  of  die  most  serious  mischief.  If  the  con* 
juhctiva  is  chemosed,  it  should  be  freely  scarified,  or  pieces  of 
it  cut  out,  which  will  procure  a  considerable  flow  of  blood. 
Benedict  reconunends  sinapisms  to  die  neck,  firiction  of  the 
forehead  and  temple  with  mercurial  ointment,  and  large  doees 
of  calomel  internally. 

An  opening  through  the  conjunctiva,  or  through  the  eye- 
lid, for  the  evacuation  of  the  matter  collected  within  the 
orbit,  is  the  chief  point  of  the  treatment  in  the  second  stage. 
A  deep  and  free  incision  is  to  be  made  wherever  the  fluctua- 
tion is  discovered;  and  even  when  there  is  no  distinct  fluc- 

*  Guthrie  on  the  Operative  Surgery  of  the  £ye»  p.  155.    London,  1823. 
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loatioii,  if  other  sjmmtoms  are  present  which  lead  us  to  con- 
clude that  in  all  piooability  matter  has  formed,  it  is  safer  to 
plunge  the  lancet  into  the  part  which  is  swollen,  and  where 
we  think  suppuration  is  most  likely  to  have  taken  place,  than 
Id  allow  the  matter  to  accumulate,  the  bones  perhaps  to  su&er, 
or  even  the  brain  to  become  affected.  Of  course,  in  opening 
die  HbecetBj  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  eyeball  and  other 
important  parts.  This  incisicm  ought  to  be  kept  open  with  a 
dossil  (rf*  lint,  and  a  poultice  is  afterwards  to  be  applied.  The 
eye  is  firequently  to  be  fomented  with  decoction  of  poppies, 
or  aqueous  solution  of  opium.  At  the  second  or  third  aressing, 
after  the  abscess  has  been  evacuated,  the  openinff  into  the 
erbit  may  be  cautiously  examined  with  the  probe.  If  it  is  not 
deep,  the  dossil  of  lint  is  gradually  to  be  diminished  in  thick- 
ness, and  pushed  less  into  the  orbit,  till  tlie  sinus  closes  com- 
|detely.  1^  on  the  other  hand,  the  sinus,  or  sinuses  are  deep, 
running  back  almost  to  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  a  mixture  of 
tepid  water  and  laudanum  ought  daily  to  be  injected.  This 
is  to  be  continued  till  the  probe  is  found  not  to  pass  beyond 
the  eyAalL  The  lint  may  be  introduced  to  this  depth,  and 
is  not  to  be  lessened  till  the  back  part  of  the  sinus  close.  I 
have  already  explained  the  necessary  treatment  in  cases  where 
the  bones  of  the  orbit  are  found  to  be  affected.* 

If  the  eyeball  has  suffered  much,  so  that  the  aqueous 
diambers  are  distended  with  pus,  it  will  be  proper  to  open 
the  cornea;  but  if  only  a  small  quantity  of  matter  is  lodged 
in  the  anterior  chamber,  or  between  the  lamellas  of  the 
eomea,  we  may  rely  on  diis  being  absorbed,  if  the  general 
inflammation  of  the  eye  and  orbit  is  once  subdued.  To 
promote  the  absorption  of  matter,  it  is  recommended  to  touch 
the  cornea  once  a  day  with  the  vinous  tincture  of  opium. 

In  four  or  five  days  after  the  orbital  abscess  is  opened,  all 
the  dangerous  symptoms  have  in  general  subsideo,  and  the 
ate  of  active  antiphlogistic  remedies  may  be  laid  aside. 
Easily  digested  food,  in  moderate  quantities,  may  be  allowed, 
■nd  if  the  patient  lias  been  much  weakened  by  the  previous 
dqiletion,  some  such  tonic  may  be  given  as  is  not  apt  to 
excite  the  vascular  system. 

Cbaec  I  have  already  stated  die  principal  circumstances 
of  a  case  related  by  Saint- Yves,  and  ofanother  by  Demours,  in 
vhich  this  disease  ended  in  extensive  caries  of  the  orbit.f 

Mr.  Lawrence  has  related,  with  his  usual  clearness,  two 

•  See  Chapter  I.  Section  ii.  f  See  pp.  35,  39. 
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cases  which  fell  under  his  care  in  an  early  stage  of  the  com* 
plaint.     ^*  Some  time  ago,"  says  he,  ^^  I  saw  two  instances  of 
this  affection,  in  which  the  local  and  general  ^mptoms  were 
characterized  by  a  degree  of  violence  which  I  have  hardly 
evet  witnessed  in  any  other  case.     One  was  that  of  a  young 
man  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age ;  he  came  to  me 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  who  told  me  that  he  had  suffered 
s>uch  agonizing  pain  for  the  three  or  four  preceding  nights, 
diat  she  was  afraid  he  would  have  gone  out  of  his  mmd.     In 
this  case,  matter  was  presenting  just  under  the  superciliary 
ridge ;  after  making  a  free  opening,  a  large  quantity  issued 
out,  and,  upon  puttmg  in  a  probe,  it  went  to  the  bottom  of 
the  orbit     The  other  case  occurred  in  a  child  between  three 
and  four  years  old;  the  local  and  general  symptoms  were 
equally  severe ;  the  matter  presented  between  the  lower  lid 
and  the  globe,  but  the  quantity  discharged,  on  making  an 
opening,  was  not  very  considerable  in  this  case.     In  both 
instances  the  globe  of  the  eye  was  very  much  protruded,  but 
not  actually  thrust  out ;  and  after  the  matter  was  discharged 
it  receded  to  its  natural  situation;  in  the  child,  vision  was 
restored,  but  in  the  adult  the  eye,  although  it  had  not  been 
inflamed,  remained  amaurotic."* 

A  case  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  of  a  soldier,  wounded 
by  a  bayonet,  which  penetrated  into  the  orbit  without  injur- 
ing the  eye.  The  symptoms  which  ensued  were  trifling,  until 
the  patient  contrived,  three  days  afterwards,  to  absent  him- 
self for  twenty-four  hours,  and  get  drunk.  On  his  return, 
the  eyeball  was  protruded,  the  lid  could  not  be  raised  so  as 
to  expose  the  eye,  which  was  highly  inflamed;  chemosis  had 
taken  place,  vision  was  indistinct,  the  iris  was  discoloured, 
the  pupil  contracted ;  the  pain  was  excruciating,  both  in  the 
eye,  which  felt  as  if  it  were  too  large  for  the  orbit,  and  all 
over  the  forehead  and  temple  of  that  side ;  flashes  of  light  of 
various  colours  darted  through  the  eye,  in  consequence  of  the 
surrounding  pressure  upon  it;  the  swelling  increased,  the 
patient  became  delirious,  and  an  abscess  burst  in  the  upper 
eyelid  on  the  fourth  day,  without  any  alleviation  of  the  symp- 
toms. He  soon  afterwards  became  comatose,  and  died,  prob- 
ably from  the  formation  of  matter  within  the  cranium.  The 
eye  had  previously  been  lost  by  the  sloughing  of  the  comea-f 

Dr.  Abercrombie  quotes,  from  Bursenus,  what  appears  to 

*  Lectures  in  the  Lancet,  Vol.  ix.  p.  500.     London,  1826. 

t  Lectures  on  the  Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye,  p.  146.   London,  1823' 
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have  been  an  instance  of  inflammation  of  the  orbital  cellular 
membrane,  terminating  fatally  by  suppuration  extending 
within  the  cranium.  A  woman,  after  sunering  for  a  fortni^t 
severe  pain  in  the  left  side  of  the  head,  was  seized  with  swell- 
ing ana  inflammation  on  the  left  eyebrow,  eyelids,  and  cheek* 
After  several  days,  the  swelling  suppurated  and  discharged 
much  matter,  and  the  left  eye  was  found  to  be  blind ;  alter 
%  few  days  more,  she  was  seized  with  convulsions,  and  died 
comatose.  On  dissection,  the  external  suppuration  was  found 
to  have  penetrated  to  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  betwixt  the 
bone  and  the  ball  of  the  eye,  without  injury  of  the  ball  itself; 
internally  there  was  an  extensive  collection  of  matter,  which 
communicated  freely  with  the  cavity  of  the  orbit.* 


SECTION  II. — INFILTRATION  OF  THE  ORBITAL  CELLULAR 

MEMBRANE. 

There  are  several  very  remarkable  instances  recorded  of 
exophthalmos,  in  which  there  appears  to  have  existed  neither 
inflammation  of  the  orbital  cellular  membrane,  nor  any  cir- 
cumscribed orbital  tumour.  In  some  of  the  cases  to  which  I 
refer,  the  exophthalmos  yielded  after  the  use  of  internal 
remedies,  and  although  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  exact 
nature  of  the  cause  to  which  tne  protrusion  of  the  eye  was 
owing,  the  facts  are  too  valuable  to  be,  on  this  account,  passed 
over  without  notice.  Saint- Yves  entitles  the  diapter  in  which 
he  gives  the  three  cases  which  I  am  about  to  quote  from  his 
work,  Des  Amos  (THufneurs  gut  9e  font  derriere  le  Globe  de 
fCEHL  The  case  which  I  have  already  quoted  at  page  85, 
firom  Landmann,  proves,  by  dissection,  that  the  eye  may  be 
pushed  from  the  socket,  by  a  cause  quite  distinct  from  abscess 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  from  circumscribed  tumour. 
Inflammation  of  the  periosteum  of  the  orbit,  terminating  in 
thickening  of  that  membrane,  might  give  rise  to  similar  svmp- 
toms  as  those  produced  by  infiltration  of  the  orbital  cellular 
membrane,  and  might  yield,  perhaps,  to  the  same  remedies. 

Case  1.  In  the  first  case  related  oy  Saint- Yves,  he  supposes 
the  fetty  cellular  substance  behind  the  globe  of  the  eye,  as 
well  as  the  lachrymal  gland,  to  have  been  tumefied  by  the 
effusion  of  a  viscid  fluid.  The  eyeball  was  protruded  at  least 
three  lines.     Several  surgeons  who  were  consultetl  wished  to 

*  Abercrumbic  on  OiiMsascs  of  the  Brain,  p.  43.    Edio.  iS28. 
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extirpate  the  lachrymal  gland,  in  the  hope  that  the  sumymDip 
tion.of  the  wound  would  lead  to  the  replacement  c^  the^eye^ 
and  dissipate  the  swelling  within  the  orbit.  Saint-Yw 
objected  to  this  proposal,  being  afraid  lest  the  disease^  whidb 
appeared  to  him  of  a  scrofulous  nature,  might  degenentfa 
into  cancer.  He  cured  it  perfectly  by  a  three  months'  oomie 
of  cethiops  mineral. 

Case  2.  The  subject  of  Saint-Yves'  second  case  was  a  yoaxm 
man,  who  came  to  Paris,  with  the  globe  of  the  eye  inflama^ 
affected  with  epiphora,  and  extremely  protruded.  The  eye^ 
lids,  pressed  by  the  globe  against  the  edge  of  the  orbit,  weie 
swoln,  and  the  upper  was  even  b^inning  to  be  livid,  aa  if 
ready  to  fall  into  a  state  of  gangrene.  The  patient  attributed 
his  complaint  to  a  coup  de  soleil,  which  had  been  followed  first 
of  all  by  pain  deep  in  the  orbit,  and  then  by  protrusion  of 
the  eyeball.  Saint- Yves  concluded  from  the  symptoms,  that 
either  there  was  an  abscess  behind  the  eye,  or  that  the  fat^ 
cellular  membrane  of  the  orbit  was  tumefied  by  infiltration. 
Had  he  been  certain  that  it  was  abscess,  he  would  have 

Eushed  a  lancet  through  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  to  die 
ottom  of  the  orbit,  but  afraid  of  doing  so  without  reason,  he 
resolved  to  try  the  effect  of  a  sorbefacient  treatment.  He 
ordered,  therefore,  eight  grains  of  calomel  at  night,  with  m 
dose  of  senna,  manna,  and  jalap  next  morning ;  and  in  die 
meantime  bled  the  patient  from  the  external  jugular  veiiL 
Finding  that  the  first  dose  produced  some  good  effect,  he 
continued  the  calomel  and  the  purgative  mixture ;  and  in  m 
few  days  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  the  exophthalmoc 
completely  removed. 

Case  3.  Saints- Yves  relates  a  third  case,  in  which  the  symp* 
toms  were  for  a  time  alleviated  by  the  use  of  remedies ;  biit 
at  length  the  pain  growing  insupportable,  and  totally  prevent* 
ing  sleep,  the  eye  at  the  same  time  becoming  disorganizedy 
he  removed  the  contents  of  the  orbit.  Unfortunately  he 
neglects  to  give  any  account  of  their  appearance  on  dissecdon, 
almough  he  speaks  confidently  of  the  cause  of  the  protrusion, 
as  un  amas  dhumeurs  vigqueses.* 

Case  4.  Louis  quotes,  from  the  Medicina  SeptentrionaKs  of 
Bonetus,  the  case  of  a  girl  of  three  years  of  age,  whose  right 
eye  was  almost  entirely  protruded  from  the  orbit.  Bonetos 
was  asked  whether  a  seton  in  the  neck  was  likely  to  be  use- 
ful.    He  observed  that  the  child's  clothes  were  much  shorter 

*  Nouveau  Traits  des  Maladies  des  Yciix.  p.  141.     Paris,  \122. 
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before  than  behind,  and  this  led  him  to  examine  the  abdo- 
men. He  found  it  extremely  tumid,  tense,  and  hard.  The 
child,  in  fact,  presented  the  symptoms  of  tabes  infantum. 
Bonetus  thought  that  nothing  could  be  done  directly  for  the 
eye,  but  that  the  obstructed  state  of  the  bowels  only  should 
be  attended  to.  After  being  purged,  she  was  put  on  the  use 
of  tincture  of  rhubarb  for  a  month.  The  exophthalmos 
gradually  decreased  as  the  abdomen  fell ;  and  by  the  time  that 
the  digestive  organs  were  restored  to  a  state  of  health,  the 
eyeball  had,  without  any  other  means  of  cure,  recovered 
ecHupletely  its  natural  situation.* 


SECTION  III. — SCIRRHUS  OF  THE  ORBITAL  CELLULAR  MEM- 
BRANE. 

I  have  repeatedly  seen  the  cellular  substance  near  the  front 
of  the  orbit  become  hard  and  tuberculated,  in  consequ^ice 
of  slow  inflammation,  occasioned  by  an  injury.     In  one  in- 
stance a  piece  of  limestone  struck  the  outer  edge  of  the  orbit, 
producing  a  lacerated  wound  of  no  great  extent,  and  which 
readily  healed.    Sometime  after  a  small  hard  swelling  formed 
at  the  site  of  the  injury,  was  extirpated,  and  was  found  to 
oootain  a  minute  fragment  of  limestone.    After  some  months, 
another  small  tumour  made  its  appearance  in  the  same  spot, 
and  in  connexion  with  it  another,  attached  so  firmly  to  the 
edge  of  the  orbit,  that  it  was  taken  for  an  exostosis.    In  a  few 
weeks,  a  third  circumscribed  swelling  was  discovered  running 
along  the  lower  edge  of  the  orbit,  more  moveable  than  that 
last  mentioned,  but  firm  to  the  touch  as  a  piece  of  cartilage. 
The  patient  was  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Samuel  Clarke,  of 
this  town,  whom  I  assisted  at  the  removal  of  the  tumours. 
The  two  which  ielt  so  like  exostoses,  lay  partly  within  the 
orbit,  and  adhered  firmly  to  its  periosteum.     C^  making  a 
section  of  them,  they  presented  the  white  striated  texture  of 
icirrhus.     The  extirpation  was  accomplished  after  a  semi- 
lunar incision,  running  parallel  to  the  outer  and  lower  edge 
of  the  orbit,  and  every  particle  of  indurated  substance  was 
carefully  removed.      Nearly  a  year  has   elapsed   since  the 
operation,  and  there  has  been  no  return  of  the  disease. 

*  M^moires  de  1' Academic  de  Chinirgie,  Tome  xiii.  p.  350.  12roo.  Pkuris, 

1774. 
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SECTION  JV. — 8TEATOMATOUS  AND  ENCYSTED  TUMOURS  IV 

THE  ORBlt. 

Symptoms.  Whatever  be  the  nature  of  a  morbid  growth 
within  the  orbit,  be  it  steatomatous,  encysted,  aneurismal,  or 
osseous,  it  necessarily  gives  rise  to  displacement,  protrusion, 
and  immobility  of  the  eye,  pressure  on  die  eyeball  and  its 
nerves  so  as  to  cause  pain,  and  traction  of  the  opdc  nervei 
which  added  to  the  pressure,  brings  on  amaurosis.  This  last  k 
often  the  earliest  symptom  which  attracts  attention.  A  greal 
degree  of  deformity  is  produced  by  the  unnatural  position  of 
the  eyeball  in  such  cases,  even  when  it  is  not  at  ail  affected 
in  structure.  There  is  intolerance  of  light,  the  tears  ron 
over  the  cheek,  the  pain  extends  from  the  orbit  to  the  head, 
and  at  length  the  eye  inflames,  and  is  disorganized. 

The  steatomatous  or  sarcomatous  tumours  of  the  orbit  are 
more  or  less  of  a  firm  consistence,  and  often  very  hard.  They 
are  more  rare,  and  grow  more  slowly  than  the  encysted 
tumours,  but  seldom  reach  so  great  a  size.    They  appear  alto- 

S ether  beyond  the  influence  of  sorbefacient  remedies,  as  indeed 
o  also  the  encysted  tumours ;  the  latter,  however,  are,  at  least 
in  many  cases,  susceptible  of  a  palliative  cure,  while  for  the 
former  there  is  no  resource  but  extirpation.  When  an  encysted 
tumour  contains  a  fluid,  the  cyst  may  be  punctiured  with 
temporary  relief;  and  in  some  instances,  this  has  been  fill- 
lowed  by  a  radical  cure,  although  it  is  undoubtedly  the  pre- 
ferable plan  to  remove  the  tumour  completely.  The  oontenfeB 
of  the  encysted  tumours  are  very  various ;  sometimes  limpid 
like  white  of  egg,  in  other  cases  a  thick  bloody  fluid,  in  others 
a  substance  like  pap  or  honey,  in  some  rare  cases  a  collection 
of  the  parasitical  zoophites  called  hydatids. 

No  part  of  the  orbit  is  exempt  from  becoming  the  seat  of 
steatomatous  and  encysted  tumours.  They  grow  near  the 
front  of  the  cavity,  so  as  from  the  first  to  advance  before  the 
eyeball.  Their  most  frequent  situation  is  below  the  eye  and 
somewhat  behind  it.  They  grow  above  and  behind  the  eye. 
Less  frequently  are  they  found  by  the  nasal  or  temporal  side  of 
the  orbit.  In  some  cases,  they  have  surrounded  the  optic  nerve. 
The  connexions  of  these  tumours  are  very  different  in  dif- 
ferent cases ;  sometimes  loose,  so  that  on  exposing  the  tumour, 
it  is  easily  separated  and  extracted,  while  in  other  cases  it 
adheres  firmly  to  the  muscles  and  nerves,  insinuates  itself 
between  these  parts,  involves  the  lachrymal  gland,  or  adheres 
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finnly  to  the  eyeball,  the  optic  nerve,  or  the  walls  of  the 
orbit. 

They  have  all  a  tendency  to  advance  out  of  the  cavity  of  the 
orbit,  pushing  on  between  its  walls  and  the  eyeball,  pressing 
the  eyeball  forwards  and  to  one  side,  projecting  the  eyelids  or 
everdnff  them,  and  elevating  the  conjunctiva.  When  con- 
»derably  advanced,  we  are  able  to  detect  a  degree  of  fluctua- 
tion in  many  of  the  encysted  tumours,  while  the  steatomatous 
feel  solid  and  resisting.  The  encysted  are  often  so  soft,  that 
on  pressure  they  seem  to  retire  within  the  orbit,  appearing 
agam  as  soon  as  the  pressure  is  removed.  They  are  always 
more  elastic  to  the  touch  than  the  steatomatous  tumours. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  pressure  of  a  tumour 
within  the  orbit  will  sometimes  dilate  that  cavity,  or  induce 
inflammation  and  caries  of  its  walls,  the  eyeball  continuing 
to  resist  the  effects  of  the  pressure ;  while  in  other  cases,  the 
eyeball  inflames,  bursts,  and  is  destroyed.  A  tumour  in  the 
orbit,  if  altogetlier  left  to  itself,  may  extend  to  a  very  great 
size,  and  at  length  prove  the  occasion  of  the  patient's  aeath 
by  pressure  on  the  brain. 

Causes.  Blows  on  the  edge  of  the  orbit,  and  exposure  to 
cold,  are  the  causes  most  frequently  referred  to  in  the  cases  of 
orbital  tumours  on  record. 

Dreatmeni,     1.  Extirpation  qf  steatomatous  tumours.     This 
may  occasionally  be  effected  by  dividing  merely  the  skin  or 
the  conjunctiva,  according  to  the  situation  of  the  swelling, 
laying  hold  of  the  tumour  with  a  hook  or  pair  of  hooked 
forceps,  or  passing  a  ligature  through  it,  draggmg  it  forwards, 
and  directing  it  out  with  a  small  scalpel,     in  other  cases,  it 
b  necessary,  ui  order  to  effect  the  extirpation  of  the  tumour 
with  ease,  first  to  disunite  tlie  eyelids  by  an  incision,  carried 
from  their  outer  angle  towards  the  temple.     The  conjunctiva 
covering  the  tumour  is  thus  completely  exposed,  and  all  the 
remaining  steps  of  die  operation  effected  with  less  difficulty. 
When  the  tumour  lies  close  to  the  bones  of  the  orbit,  and  is 
perhaps  adherent  to  its  periosteum,  the  extirpation  is  more 
readily  effected  by  cutting  through  the  eyeliu  m  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  fibres  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  and 
along  the  edge  of  the  orbit,  leaving  the  conjunctiva  untouched. 
A  perpendicular  division  of  the  lid  covering  the  tumour  has 
sometimes  been  had  recourse  to,  but  ought,  if  possible,  to  be 
avoided.    The  tumour  is  to  be  extirpated,  if  possible,  without 
mjuring  the  parts  in  its  neighbourhood,  or  to  which  it  adheres. 
Tiiey  are  to  be  separated  from  it  by  cautious  touches  with  the 
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point  of  the  scalpel,  with  a  silver  knife  which  serves  to  teir 
rather  than  cut,  or  with  the  finger-nail.  But  if  the  adhesions 
be  inseparable,  the  parts  to  which  the  tumour  adheres  most  be 
sacrificed.  Even  the  eyeball  will  sometimes  require  to  be 
removed.  No  portion  of  the  tumour  ought  to  be  left,  else  the 
disease  will  be  apt  to  be  reproduced.  Afler  the  tumour  is 
extirpated,  the  oisplaced  eyeball  sometimes  returns  imme- 
diately to  its  natural  situation,  and  recovers  its  power  of 
motion ;  but  in  general  this  is  effected  not  at  once,  but  slowly 
in  the  course  of  several  weeks  or  even  months,  and  may  some* 
times  be  assisted  by  the  application  of  a  compress  and  ban* 
dage.  The  removal  of  the  pressure  caused  by  the  tumour  is 
in  some  cases  followed,  more  or  less  immediately,  by  restora- 
tion of  the  sight  of  the  eye ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  I  have 
known  the  swelling  and  inflammation  subsequent  to  extirpa- 
tion of  an  orbital  tumour,  produce  for  a  time  a  greater  de^'ee 
of  displacement  than  had  previously  existed,  and  a  total  loil 
of  vision,  in  an  eye  with  which,  although  much  displaced,  the 
patient  had  continued  to  see  till  the  operation.  The  severe 
inflammation  which  sometimes  follows  the  extirpation  of  an 
orbital  tumour,  may  even  extend  to  the  brain  or  its  mem- 
branes, and  prove  fatal. 

Cases.  Of  the  numerous  cases  of  steatomatous  orbital 
tumours  on  record,  I  shall  select  a  few,  so  as  to  illustrate  the 
most  remarkable  circumstances  attending  this  kind  of  disease^ 
and  its  treatment. 

C(ue  1.  Tumour  extirpated  t/iraugh  the  conjunctive^  efiet 
disunion  of  the  eyelids.  A  woman  of  about  40  years  of  age^ 
was  admitted  a  patient  at  the  Surgical  Hospital  of  Gottingen, 
under  the  care  of  Professor  Langenbeck.  Her  left  eye  was 
very  prominent,  and  at  the  same  time  pressed  upwards  and 
inwai'ds.  The  lower  fold  of  the  conjunctiva  was  protruded 
by  a  hard  swelling,  which  pressed  down  the  lower  eyelid,  and 
surrounded  the  eyeball  from  the  inner  canthus  to  die  outer^ 
and  hence  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  orbit.  This  swelling  was 
somewhat  moveable,  and  could  be  surrounded  by  the  fingers^ 
so  that  no*  firm  adhesions  were  to  be  expected.  The  pro- 
truded eye  was  of  natural  appearance,  the  pupil  was  regolar, 
and  the  iris  expanded  and  contracted,  but  there  was  no  vision. 
This  Langenbeck  explains  by  supposing  that  the  organs 
which  produce  and  transmit  the  sensations  of  light  were 
deprived  of  their  activity  by  the  pressure  on  the  eye,  and  the 
elongation  of  the  optic  nerve ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
protrusion  of  the  eyeball  did  not  operate  so  injuriously  on 
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the  ciliary  nerves,  which,  from  their  flexuons  coarse,  could  ' 
swtain  a  considerable  d^ree  of  traction  without  their  func- 
tions being  impeded.  Langenbeck  began  the  operation  by 
dividing  the  outer  commissure  of  the  eyelids  and  the  conjunc- 
tiva. After  both  eyelids  were  separated  from  the  swelling,  it 
was  seen  to  be  a  steatomatous  tumour,  connected  with  the 
eyeball  and  its  muscles.  The  separation  from  these  parts  was 
accomplished  partly  with  the  cutting  part  of  the  scalpel, 
partly  with  its  nanule,  and  partly  with  the  finger.  The  large 
opening  left  after  the  extirpation  of  the  tumour  was  filled 
with  charpie,  till  granulations  appeared.  The  eyeball  gradu- 
ally retired  within  the  orbit,  anci  the  power  of  vision  returned 
so  completely  that  the  patient  could  distinguish  the  smallest 
object  before  she  left  the  hospital.  The  deformity  also  was 
oitirely  removed.* 

Que  2.  T\imour  exHrpated  through  an  indsion  of  the  lower 
qfdid — Eyeball  restored  to  its  place  by  pressure.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  cases  of  steatomatous  orbital  tumour  is  related 
by  Dr.  Thomas  Hope.  The  patient  was  a  girl,  eighteen 
years  of  age,  who,  when  alx>ut  eleven,  began  to  have  her  left 
^e  turned  towards  the  temple,  by  a  tumour  betwixt  tlie  globe 
and  the  orbit.  This  tumour,  for  some  years,  did  not  appear 
outwardly ;  but,  increasing  by  degrees,  at  last  a  hard  swelling 
was  perceived  externally,  reaching  from  the  inner  almost  to 
the  outer  angle,  under  the  lower  eyelid,  and  half  an  inch 
down  on  the  cheek.  It  forced  the  globe  of  the  eye  almost 
out  of  the  socket,  so  that  the  pupil  of  that  eye  was,  by  measure, 
above  S-4ths  of  an  inch  farther  from  the  nose  than  the  pupil 
af  the  other,  while  the  eyeball  was  so  prominent,  that  it  seemed 
to  be  out  upon  the  temple.  It  was  quite  immovable,  but  tlie 
sight,  although  a  good  deal  impaired,  was  not  lost  The 
patient  had  frequent  pains  in  her  head.  Dr.  Hope,  having 
reserved  to  extirpate  the  tumour,  made  an  incision  about  an 
inch  long,  beginning  at  the  inner  angle,  and  following  the 
direction  of  the  fibres  of  the  orbicular  muscle,  towards  the 
outer  angle.  He  then  passed  a  crooked  needle,  armed  with 
silk,  through  the  middle  of  the  tumour  as  deep  as  he  could 
flo.  By  this  means  raising  the  tumour,  he  separated  with  a 
bistoury,  all  its  lateral  adhesions,  with  the  scissors  cut  the 
deeper  attachments  which  he  could  not  so  well  reach  with  the 
bisUmry,  and  brought  away  all  that  the  thread  had  hold  of. 

*  Kene  KbKothek  fur  die  Chirurgic  und  Ophthalmotogie.     Vd.  ti. 
p.  t».    HMOfer,  1819. 
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This  seemed  to  be  a  tough  membranous  substance,  indepen^ 
dent  of  the  real  tumour,  which,  after  it  was  quite  taken  oql^. 
was  found  to  be  of  a  spherical  figure,  smooth,  and  even,  about 
the  bigness  of  a  small  pigeon Vegg.    Dr.  H.  passed  the  needle 
through  the  middle  of  it,  as  he  had  done  before,  and  plunged 
a  lancet  into  it  as  deep  as  he  could,  in  order  to  let  out  anj 
fluid  matter  that  it  might  contain,  but  found  nothing  but  • 
carnous  substance.     Lifting  up  the  tumour  by  the  thread,  he 
cautiously  dissected  it,  as  tar  as  he  could,  from  the  adjacent 
parts.     In   doing  this,  he  found  on  the  side  next  the  eye 
several  strong  callous  attachments,  which  felt  almost  as  haid 
as  cartilage,  and  obliged  him  to  change  two  or  three  instni-* 
ments.     He  then  with  the  scissors,  cut  the  inward  adhesiona 
at  the  roots,  and  brought  the  tumour   away  entire.      On 
putting  in  his  finger  to  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  he  could  feel 
several  hard  callous  substances  still  remaining.     Keeping  hi^ 
finger  upon  them,  he  hooked  them  with  a  crooked  needle  and 
ligature,  and,  making  an  assistant  raise  the  thread,  with  the 
scissors  he  cut  them  away,  so  that  he  left  the  bottom  even, 
and  entirely  free,  as  far  as  he  could  judge.     All  this  while 
there  was  no  great  effusion  from  any  artery,  but  a  good  deal 
of  black  grumous  blood  from  the  varicose  vessels*    He  dressed 
the  wound  with  dry  lint,  which  he  removed  on  the  third  day^ 
when  he  found  a  soft  swelling  in  the  eyelids  and  conjunctiva^ 
with  slight   inflammation,  and  pain   in  the  forehead.     He 
applied  a  soft  dossil  dipt  in  common  digestive  and  warm 
brandy,  and  ordered  a  warm  fomentation  every  two  hours» 
The  pain  in  the  forehead  and  the  swelling  continued  for 
three  or  four  days,  without  any  appearance  of  matter.     He 
then  touched  the  bottom  of  the  wound  with  lunar  caustic 
Some  hours  after,  there  followed  a  pretty  large  discharge  of 
blackish  blood,  and  immediately  the  head  was  relieved  and 
the  swelling  subsided.     A  bloody  sanies  continued  to  issue 
out  the  two  following  days,  for  which  he  injected  warm  water, 
with  a  little  brandy  and  honey  of  roses,  after  which  the  wound 
began  to  heal  up.    The  eye  still  continued  immovable.     The 
abductor  muscle  had  been  so  long  contracted  and  the  adductor 
overstretched,  that  they  had  lost  their  use.    Dr.  H.  observed, 
however,  that  by  pressing  gently  with  his  hand  upon  the  globe 
of  the  eye,  he  could  bring  it  a  good  deal  more  into  the  socket, 
and  that  upon  taking  away  his  hand  it  returned  to  its  former 
place.     This  made  him  think  that  a  constant  and  gradual 
pressure,  by  some  proper  bandage,  might  be  of  service  to 
force  the  eye  into  its  place,  and  keep  it  there  till  the  muscles 
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should  recover  their  tone.     Accordingly,  he  procured  a  steel 
bandage,  with  a  concave  brass  plate  corresponding  to  the 
convexity  of  the  eye,  and  which,  by  means  of  a  screw,  bore 
upon  the  side  of  the  eye  next  the  temple.     He  applied  this 
bandage,  first  gendy  forcing  the  eye  more  into  its  place  with 
his  hand,  and  then  putting  a  thick  soft  compress  betwixt  the 
eye  and  the  brass  plate.     He  then  screwed  it  do\%ii  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  eye  to  start  back  again 
as  it  used  to  do.     An  assistant  was  leU  with  tlie  patient  all 
night,  with  instructions,  if  the  bandage  caused  great  pain,  to 
ease  the  screw.     By  keeping  the  bandage  a)nstantly  applied, 
day  and  night,  and  gradually  increasing  the  pressure,  in  about 
twenty  days  the  eye  was  brought  entirely  into  its  place,  so  as 
to  remain  there  of  itself,  performing  all  its  natural  movements, 
and  the  patient  seeing  with  that  eye  as  well  as  with  the  other. 
In  the  morning,  when  the  bandage  was  taken  off,  Dr.  H. 
oould  observe  that  side  of  the  eye  which  the  plate  bore  upon 
considerably  flattened;  yet  this  was  not  attended  with  any 
pain,  or  bad  consequence.     In  about  a  month,  the  wound 
was  quite  healed  up.     A  spongy  camosity  had  grown  all 
along  the  inside  of  the  lower  eyelid,  which,  having  been  long 
over-stretched  by  the  tumour,  was  so  relaxed,  that,  after  the 
c^ration,  it  turned  inside  out ;  while  the  upper  eyelid,  having 
been  very  much  extended  for  so  many  years  by  the  globe, 
upon  the  eye  returning  to  its  place,  was  so  relaxed,  that  its 
cartilage,  on  the  contrary,  turned  inwards.     For  the  cure  of 
the  ectropium  of  the  lower  lid,  Dr.  H.  passed  a  crooked 
needle  through  the  middle  of  the  camosity,  and  raising  it  by 
the  thread,  cut  it  off  with  the  scissors.    He  afterwards  touched 
the  inside  of  the  lid  with  lunar  caustic,  in  order  to  destroy 
what  remained  of  tlie  carnosity,  and  giving  the  eschar  time  to 
be  thrown  off,  he  repeated  the  same  twice  or  thrice,  by  which 
the  lid,  in  about  a  fortnight,  recovered  its  proper  situation. 
By  topical  applications,  the  upper  eyelid  recover^  its  strength, 
80  that  he  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  operate  for  the  entro- 
pium.     Dr.  H.  concludes  his  account  ot  the  case,  by  exprea- 
ang  his  surprise  how,  after  so  great  a  degree  of  elonga- 
tion of  the  optic  ner\'e,  for  seven  years,  the  patient's  vision 
should,  in  a  mondi's  time,   be  so  perfectly  restored,    and 
the  muscles,  after  so  long  disuse,  recover  so  soon  their  natural 
action.* 


•  PlukMophical   Transactions  for   1744  and    1745,  Vol.  xUu.  p.   194. 
London,  1746. 
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Case  S.  Tumour  extirpated  through  a  perpendkukiLr  indsum 
(^  the  upper  eyetid — Disease  returns.  Dr.  Monteath  shortly 
states  the  case  of  a  young  girl)  who  had  a  tumour  on  the 
upper  and  outer  side  of  the  orbit.  In  order  to  get  at  it,  bfi 
was  obliged  to  cut  through  the  whole  perpendicular  length  of 
the  upper  eyelid,  and  dissect  back  the  two  flaps.  The  tumopc 
was  nearly  the  size  of  a  plum,  and  reached  as  far  back  as  tbo 
eyebalL  It  was  slightly  encysted,  perfectly  organized,  and  of 
anomalous  texture.  The  healing  of  the  wound  was  rapid^ 
and  contrary  to  expectation,  the  eyelid .  reunited  perfectly, 
and  regained  very  nearly  its  natural  power  and  extent  oS 
motion.  The  eyeball  did  so  also,  and  the  vision  was  perfect. 
The  patient  went  to  England  some  months  after,  and  Dr. 
M.  was  concerned  to  learn  that  the  tumour  had  b^^ .  to 
grow  again.* 

Case  4.  Tumour  returns  from  not  being  completely  esctirpaied 
— Operation  rendered  difficult  by  patients  resistance.  Mr.  War-^ 
dmp  relates,  that  a  young  woman,  of  a  robust  form,  had  & 
tumour  on  the  orbitar  plate  of  the  left  frontal  bone,  the  base 
of  which  adhered  firmly  to  the  bone,  whilst  the  exterior 
portion  was  attached  to  the  integuments,  in  which  there  was 
a  small  sinus  leading  into  the  interior  of  tlie  tumour.  The 
diseased  mass  did  not  exceed  the  bulk  of  an  almond,  but  it 
was  attended  with  great  pain,  and  even  cautiously  touching 
the  orifice  of  the  sinus  with  a  probe  excited  violent  irritation. 
A  tumour  had  been  extirpated  from  tlie  seat  of  this  swelling 
some  months  previously,  a  portion  of  which  adhering  to  the 
bone  being  left  behind,  gave  origin  to  this  new  growth. 
Though  she  had  come  from  a  distance,  determined  to  get  the 
disease  removed  by  an  operation,  if  it  was  considered  advis- 
able, yet  when  the  scalpel  touched  the  integuments,  she  ma<)^ 
a  violent  resistance.  A  second  attempt  was  made,  she  being- 
previously  secured  on  a  table  with  numerous  assistants ;  but 
such  was  the  force  and  exertion  she  made  to  extricate  herself 
whenever  the  operation  was  about  to  be  begun,  that  e^ery 
hope  of  success  was  abandoned.  It  now  occurred  to  Mr.  W. 
aa  the  only  resource,  that  if  she  would  allow  herself  to  be  bled 
to  a  state  of  deliquium,  the  tumour  might  be  extirpated  while 
she  remained  insensible.  After  a  few  days,  she  submitted  to 
this  measure.  A  large  vein  was  freely  opened  while  she  sat 
in  the  erect  posture,  in  a  very  warm  room,  in  which  there 
were  seven  people,  with  the  doors  and  windows  kept  shut  to 

*  TVanslation  of  Wellcr*6  Manuel,  Vol.  t.  p.  195.    Olaigow,  1821. 
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hasten  her  fainting.  No  less  than  fifty  ounces  of  bloocl  were 
drawn  before  she  fainted,  and  then  a  complete  state  of  syn- 
cope caipe  on,  which  lasted  a  sufficient  time  to  allow  the 
tumour  to  be  removed.  'Yhv  o|x.'ration  was  accomplished 
iritfa  great  facility;  and  in  order  to  promote  an  exfoliation  of 
the  diseased  portion  of  l)one,  its  surface  was  ruhlx^d  over  with 
kili  punim.  When  the  fainting  went  off,  she  would  not 
bdieve  that  the  operation  had  been  performed,  until  she  had 
examinetl  her  face  in  a  glass.  She  suffered  little  from  the 
elfects  of  the  operation  ;  and  though  she  remaine<l  pale  and 
feeble  for  a  few  days  from  the  profuse  bleeding,  yet  in  a  week 
ifae  was  better  than  most  patients  are  who  have  luidergone  so 
lerere  an  operation.* 

Case  5.  Tumour  encircling  optic  nvrcc — Eyeball  extirpated, 
k  young  adult  woman  consultecl  Dr.  Monteath  on  account  of 
in  orbital  disease  of  two  years'  standing,  which  had  pnxluced 
iudeous  exophthalmos.  It  was  found  impracticable  to  extir- 
pate the  tumour  without  also  removing  the  eyeball,  which  was 
looordingly  done.  The  tumour  exceeded  the  size  of  the  eye- 
belly  lay  directly  l)eliind  it,  an<l  so  completely  encircled  the 
optic  nerve,  that  the  latter  was  diminished  one  half  in  thick- 
IMM  by  the  pressure.  Vision  had  Ix^en  rapidly  declining 
previous  to  the  operation.  The  tumour  was  exceedingly 
Dflid,  of  anomalous  texture,  and  surnnnidcHl  by  a  layer  of 
Doodensed  cellular  substance.  The  anterior  surface  of  the 
tmnour  touched  and  pressed  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
eyeball,  but  had  no  connexion  with  it  except  through  the 
medium  of  the  optic  nerve  and  cellular  substance.  1  wenty 
months  after  the  operation,  the  patient  continued  well.f 

Com  6.  In/lammation  of  the  brain  after  extirpation  of  an 
wtital  tumour — Death  within  tfveniy-four  hourn.  Langenbeck 
remarks,  that  on  account  of  the  neighlx)urhood  of  the  brain, 
uid  the  connexion  which  the  parts  contained  within  the  orbit 
bave  with  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  the  extirpation  of 
arbital  tumours  is  by  no  means  free  from  danger.  He 
instances  the  case  of  a  robust  man  of  40  years  of  age,  from 
irliOBe  orbit  he  extirpated  without  difficulty  a  steatomatous 
tumour,  which  had  to  a  considerable  degree  protruded  the 
eye.  After  the  operation,  he  was  enabled  to  press  the  eye 
back  into  its  natural  situation,  so  that  the  deformity  was  com- 
pletely  removed.     The  patient  felt  so  well  after  the  operation, 

*  Medico-Chirurpcal  Transactions,  Vol.  x.  p.  275.     I^ndon,  1910. 
t  Translation  of  WellerN  Manuel,  Vol.  i.  p.  196.     Ulaigow,  18?l. 
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that  die  most  favourable  terminatibn  of  the  ca^  wa^  antici- 
patedL  When  Langenbeck  visited  him  two  hours  after  the 
c^ratipn,  he  was  asleep.  He  did  not  disturb  him,  but 
returning  some  hours  after,  he  found  him  still  sleeping.  On 
observing  him,  he  saw  that  he  lay  with  his  mouth  open,  and 
his  face  affected  with  convulsive  twitchings.  He  haa  torn  off 
the  bandage,  and  had  been  very  restless.  The  sound  eye  was 
half  shut.  When  spoken  to,  he  returned  no  answer.  On 
jcaising  tiim  up,  he  was  unable  to  keep  himself  in  that  posture. 
The  bandage  was  replaced.  The  patient  fell  again  into  the 
soporose  state,  tossing,  however,  continually  about,  as  thoae 
are  seen  to  do  who  latx)ur  under  inflammation  of  the  Inrain. 
He  was  copiously  bled,  cold  applications  were  made  to  his 
head,  and  he  was  freely  purged  with  calomel.  He  became 
quite  insensible,  and  discharged  his  faeces  and  urine  invdmir 
tarily.  In  the  evening,  he  attempted  to  spring  out  of  bed, 
and  was  so  unruly,  that  it  was  necessary  again  to  let  blood 
fiom  him.  Gradually  he  became  quieter,  continued  sopor* 
ose,  and  died  next  morning.  Struck  by  the  suddenness  of 
this  event,  Langenbeck  inquired  minutely, into  his  previous 

'  history.  He  learned  that  he  was  habitually  a  hard  drinker, 
especially  of  rum,  and  that  the  evening  before  the  operation 
he  had  come^to  the  hospital  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  which 
bad  beea  carefully  concealed.  On  dissection,  nothing  unn»' 
tdrfd  was  observed  in  the  orbit,  nor  were  any  remains  of  the 
tumour  detected.  On  opening  the  head,  no  morbid  change 
was  remarked  on  the  superior  surface  of  the  brain,  but  where 
the  inferior  surface  of  its  anterior  lobe  rested  on  the  orbitarj 
plate  of  the  frontal  bone,  exactly  above  the  place  of  the 
tumour  which  had  been  removed,  there  was  oiscoloration, 
purulent  exudation,  and  all  the  marks  of  inflammation.  The 
tumour  had  had  no  communication  with  the  cavity  of  the 
cranium.* 

Case  7.     Death  from  eryripelasj   qfUt  extirpation  of  am 

jirkital.  tumour.  Dr.  Ballingall,  in  a  clinical  lecture  delivered 
to  the  students  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh,  in 
March  1828,  and  afterwards  printed  for  their  use,  states  that 
on  the  12th  of  November  1827,  James  Mcintosh  was  admitted 
with  a  soft  moveable  tumour  impacted  between  the  roof  of 
ihe  orbit  and  globe  of  the  right  eye,  the  superior  eyelid  was 
protruded  outwards  and  considerably  inflamed,  as  well  as  the 

•  Neue  Bibliothek  fur  Chirurgie  und  Ophthalroologie.    Vol.  ii.  p.  241. 
Hanpver,  18 19. 
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oonjimcKiTa  covering  the  surface  of  the  tuHiour ;  the  btftt  of 
liie  eye  was  depressed  by  the  swelling  towards  the  cheek. 
The  structure  of  the  eye  appeared  perfectly  sound,  and  the 
vision  unimpaireciy  except  in  so  far  as  it  was  partially  ob- 
structed by  the  projection  of  the  tumour,  which  obliged  the 
patient  to  throw  Imck  his  head,  and  to  elevate  his  face  in 
attempting  to  see  objects  placed  l)eforc  him.  He  was  imcon- 
scious  of  any  accident  to  which  this  complaint  could  bi*  attri* 
bated,  assigning  its  origin  to  exposure  to  cold  in  the  month 
of  January  preceding.  In  July,  he  had  been  in  the  Infirmary, 
at  which  time  the  tumour  was  not  alx)ve  a  fourth  of  the  size 
it  had  attained  in  November.  In  July,  it  occupied  the  site 
of  the  lachrymal  gland.  He  was  ui^^  to  have  it  removed, 
but  would  not  consent,  although  told  that  he  would  in  all 
probability  return  with  it  at  a  future  perio<l,  when  the  oper- 
ation would  be  more  difiiadt.  This  accordingly  happened; 
and  in  November  he  was  solicitous  for  its  removal.  I)r.  H. 
began  by  dividing  the  superior  palpebra  upwards  and  outwardft 
from  the  external  canthus  of  the  eye.  After  dissecting  the 
eyelid  off  from  the  surface  of  the  swelling,  the  tumour  was 
with  much  difficulty  separated  from  the  contiguous  parts;  n 
pedicle  or  neck,  by  which  it  was  found  adherent  to  the  very 
fwttom  of  the  orbit,  was  then  cut  across  with  a  pair  of  probe- 
pointed  scissors,  and  some  small  portions  of  it  afterwards 
lemoved. 

The  operation  was  followed,  in  the  iirst  instance,  by  a 
very  moderate  degree  of  swelling  and  inflammation,  much 
less,  indeed,  than  was  to  \ye  anticipated.  For  nearly  a  wiH'k 
die  case  had  a  ver>'  favourable  as]>ect,  but  at  the  end  of  this 
time,  the  forehead  and  upper  part  of  the  face  became  involved 
in  a  violent  erj'sipelatous  inflammation,  which  gradually 
extended  over  the  whole  head,  accompanied  with  delirium, 
his  pulse  rising  as  high  as  150.  It  was  ol)served,  sof>n  after 
the  operation,  that  his  breath  was  imbued  with  the  mercurial 
fietor,  which  he  attributed  to  some  medicines  taken  before  hife 
admission.  The  urgent  symptoms  wen*  somewhat  alleviated 
by  bleeding,  both  general  and  topical,  by  the  internal  exhi- 
bition of  antimonials  and  saline  purgatives,  the  application  of 
a  blister  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  with  the  use  of  an  anodyne 
fomentation  to  the  inflame<l  parts.  On  the  22d,  (Dr.  H. 
cnnits  to  mention  the  date  of  the  operation),  he  was  found  to 
have  sunk  so  low,  that  he  was  not  ex|M'Cted  to  live  through 
the  ensuing  night ;  his  pulse  120,  his  breathing  lalM)rious,  and 
his  extremities  cold,  with  low  muttering  typhoid  deliriuin. 
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From  this  state  he  again  rallied  under  the  use  of  brandy  and 
water,  beef  tea,  and  the  application  of  a  second  blister  to  the 
nme  of  the  neck.  A  copious  discharge  of  unhealthy  matter 
h^  for  some  days  been  going  on  from  the  affected  eye,  the 
oorpea  of  which  now  ulcerat^,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
27  th,  the  crystalline  lens  was  discharged  through  the  opening. 
His  delirium  continued  with  occasional  intermissions,  during 
which  he  asked  for  and  devoured  food  with  a,  ravenous  appe* 
tite.  His  pulse  continued  frequent  and  weak,  his  breath 
foetid  and  offensive,  and  his  general  appearance  resembling 
that  of  a  patient  in  the  advanced  stages  of  typhus.  The 
cuticle  separated  in  crusts  from  those  parts  of  the  head  and 
face  in  which  the  inflammation  had  been  seated;  rigors  and 
diarrhoea  latterly  supervened,  and  he  expired  on  the  evening 
of  the  28th.  Permission  could  not  be  obtained  to  exjamiae 
the  body ;  but  a  hasty  examination  was  made  of  the  head  and 
parts  concerned  in  the  operation.  A  portion  of  the  principal 
tumour  was  found  still  adherent  to  the  sheath  of  the  optic 
nerve,  and  several  small  melanotic  tubercles  imbedded  in  the 
fatty  matter  surrounding  the  muscles  of  the  eye.  Some  serous 
efiiision  had  taken  place  both  on  the  surface  and  into  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain.  Dr.  B.  remai'ks,  that  if  he  had  been 
fuUy  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  of  the  deep 
attachment  of  the  tumour,  he  should  have  proceeded  at  onoe 
to  extirpate  the  whole  contents  of  the  orbit ;  but  having  sue* 
ceeded  in  removing  the  bulk  of  the  tumour  with  safety  to  the 
eyeball,  he  felt  reluctant  to  change  the  plan  of  the  operatioii. 
The  inflammation  immediately  succeeding  to  the  removal  of 
the  tumour  was  much  less  than  was  to  have  been  expected 
from  so  severe  an  operation,  but  when  the  symptoms  of  ery* 
sipelas  supervened,  it  was  obvious  that  the  case  became  one 
ox  a  very  perplexing  and  hazardous  description.  The  patient's 
system  surcharged  with  mercury  precluaed  the  employment 
of  mercurial  purgatives,  so  often  beneficial  in  erysipelatous 
inflammation,  and  it  had  been  remarked,  that  even  when  in 
the  hospital  in  July,  he  had  something  of  that  sallow  cachetic 
look  often  attendant  upon  internal  organic  disease,  and  which 
rendered  him,  in  Dr.  B.'s  estimation,  an  unfit  subject  for 
profuse  evacuations  of  blood. 

Case  8.  Orbit  dilated  by  a  steatomatous  tumour — Death  some 
months  after  extirpatim.  In  a  lady  of  about  thirty  years  of 
age,  Langenbeck  extirpated  a  tumour  by  which  the  eye  was 
considerably  protruded  from  the  orbit  The  temporal  side 
of  this  cavity  was  also  evidently  pushed  outwards.     As  this 
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defimnity  had  increased,  the  patient  had  frequently  com- 
plaihed  of  violent  pain  in  the  head.  The  tumour  was  easily 
imoved,  the  pain  of  head  subsided,  and  tlie  wound  healed 
readily.  The  eye  retired  in  some  d^ree  into  its  natural 
ptece,  but  the  protuberance  in  the  temple  remained  unchanged. 
After  some  months,  periodic  headachs  came  on,  and  con- 
iHfeitly  increased  till  they  reached  a  high  degree  of  severity. 
At  length  she  became  soporose,  and  died.  The  body  was 
ttot  inspected.* 

'  2i  Puncture  ofenqfMed  tumours.  Encysted  tumours,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body,  and  especially  in  superficial  situa- 
tionSf  are  apt  to  burst  in  consequence  of  blows,  or  at  length 
|ri¥e  way  simply  from  distention,  and  discharge  their  contents. 
The  cyst  remains  for  a  time,  and  seems  to  operate  like  a 
fia^ieign  substance;  inflammation  comes  on,  ending  in  sup- 
pmration,  and  either  separately  and  entire,  or  along  with 
die  matter  and  broken  down  into  shreds,  the  cysl  is  evaca- 
tled ;  and  the  cavity,  formerly  occupied  by  the  tumour,  con- 
tracts and  heals  up.  Upon  this  course,  sometimes  followed 
bj  nature,  is  founded  the  practice  of  puncturing  encysted 
tnnoiirs,  and  evacuating  their  contents.  It  is  not  a  practice 
iD'be  much  commended.  It  is  tedious  and  uncertain ;  for  the 
ejrat  may  not  come  away  for  weeks  or  months,  and  if  any 
portion  of  it  is  lefl  behind,  or,  as  is  oflen  the  case,  if  the 
iriiole  of  it  is  lef^,  a  new  collection  of  fluid  is  apt  to  take  place. 
It 'may  also  happen  in  the  orbit,  as  it  has  often  happened  in 
odier  parts  of  tne  body,  that  this  practice  of  puncturing 
encjBted  tumours  may  give  rise  to  a  fimgous  growth  from  the 
Wirae  of  the  cyst,  attended  with  ^reat  pain  and  irritation. 
Tlie  difficulty,  however,  on  the  one  liand,  of  completely  extir- 
pating encysted  tumours  of  the  orbit,  and  on  the  other,  the 
Mai  subsidence  of  the  swelling,  and  the  return  of  the  e}'e  to 
ill  natural  situation  after  the  contents  of  the  cvst  are  evacu- 
atod,  has  occasionally  led  surgeons  to  content  themselves  with 
tins  palliative  plan  of  treatment. 

The  following  is  an  instance  of  the  accidental  bursting  of 
an  orbital  encysted  tumour.  A  lively  girl,  of  about  17  vears 
of  age,  had  a  small  opening  at  the  temporal  edge  of  the 
left  orbit,  close  to  the  tarsus  of  the  upper  eyelid.  Every 
raoming  she  found  the  neighbourhood  of  this  opening 
somewhat  swdln,  and  by  pressure  evacuated  through  it  a 

*  Neue  BibKoth«k  fur  Chirurgie  und  Ophthalmologic,  Vol.  ii.  p.  2U. 
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qoantitjr  of  a  wfaidsh,'  pretty  condsteiit,  jrbpy  ftubsttooc^  i  __ 
tfiiiig  lik«  half-fluid  tallow.    The  origin  of  hor  complaoQl^  !was 
her  leaping  suddenly  againat  a  door,  bdyievipg  it  to  be 

rj  when  it  was  dyut^  and  which  she  struck  yialently  unth 
lefl  side  of  her  head.  The  part  immediately  beoaane 
swoin  and  livid.  Fomentations  and  poultiees  were  em- 
ployed, and  the  immediate  consequences  of  the  oontaaoii 
wfere  removed.  After  some  time,  a.smaU  swelling  made 
its  appearance  under  the  skin  of  the  part  whidi-  bad  baen 
struck.  This  swelling  increased,  notwithstanding  the  U9e  of 
embrocations  and  the  like,  aiid  much  diafigored  the  girPl 
countenance.  It  had  acquired  the'  size  of  a  walnut,  and  a 
day  was  fixed  for  its  extirpatioci,  when  she  hiapp^ned  by  acci- 
dent again  to  strike  her  head  against  the  same  door  so  vio- 
lently, that  the  cuticle  was  stript  from  off  tbepart^  and  4hit 
dimour  so  much  bruised  that  it  suji^urated.  The. abscess  was 
cmened,  the  cyst  gave  way,  and  a  yellowisfa-v^hiie  sobataaoe 
lace  honey,  was  discharged.  After  which  the  wound  ixm- 
iracted  to  the  small  opening,  which  existed  when  Dr. 
Schwarz,  the  narrator  of  the  case^  saw  the  patients  Ha  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  urge  her  to  have  the  cyst  jpemamd 
by  operation,  as  the  inconvenience  of  emptying  it  fixm  time 
to  time  was  but  trifling.* 

In  the  three  following  cases,  the  puncturing  of  enqnBtod 
ttimours  in  the  orbit,  proved  a  radical  cure. 

Case  1.  A  shoemaker,  aged  45  years,  had  the  left  eye  pro- 
minent, and  almost  entirely  out  of  its.orbit.  *  This  exophUial* 
mos  had  come  on  gradually,  attended  with  pain^  but  widKiat 
inflammation.  The  eye  was  pushed  out  by  a  hard Mumoiv, 
which  appeared  to  be  situated  between  the  globe  and  liie 
inner  wall  of  the  orbit.  Several  practitioners  in  Paris  wens 
of  opinion  that  the  tumour  was  cancerous.  The  protruded 
eye  was  not  enlarged,  but  was  deprived  of  sight  nomoom* 
pression  and  traction  of  the  optic  nerve.  Richerand  pio> 
posed  to  the  patient  to  extirpate  this  suspected  carcinonMt 
although  fi-om  thie  renitency  of  the  tumour  he  had  his  doubts 
concerning  its  nature.  After  having  disunited  the  eyelids  al 
their  outer  angle,  and  divided  the  conjunctiva,  he  thought 
proper,  before  going  on  with  the  operation,  to  assure  himself 
of  the  real  nature  of  the  disease  by  plunging  into  it  the  point 
of  his  knife.     This  was  followed  by  the  exit  of  two  or  tbeee 

-    *  Qjrik  and  Widther's  Journal. der  CSuTui^gie  und  Augtn-IIeilkuiide, 
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ounces  of  a  fluid  siiAilar  to  white  of  egg.  Being  now  certain 
chat  the  exophthalmos  depended  on  an  encysted  tumonr,  and 
the  eye  having  already,  in  consequence  of  the  contraction  of 
the  cyst,  retired  partly  into  its  natural  place,  Ilicherand 
renounced  the  idea  of  extirpation,  and  contented  himself  with 
applying  wet  conipresses  over  the  eye.  Considerable  inflam- 
mation followed,  for  which  he  bled  the  patient,  llie  cyst 
suppurated,  and  the  patient  w&s  cured  after  tlie  excision  of 
some  excrescences  formed  by  the  conjunctiva,* 

CoMe  2.  A  woman  was  brought  to  Mr.  Weldon,  with  one 
of  her  eyes  considerably  protruded  from  its  usual  situation  in 
the  orbit.     About  two  years  before,  she  felt  a  fulness  of  the 

2^6,  and  a  stifihess  of  the  eyelids,  so  that  they  moved  witli 
fEculty.  As  these  symptoms  increased,  she  became  sensible 
of  a  feeling  of  pressure  and  uneasiness  in  the  ball  of  the  eye, 
which  gradually  l)ecame  painful,  especially  in  moving  it.  At 
length  the  eye  became  inmiovable,  the  sight  disappeared, 
and  the  pain  increased  to  such  a  degree  of  violence,  that 
the  patient  at  times  became  delirious.  When  Mr.  W.  saw 
her,  the  eye  was  considerably  protruded  forwards,  and  rather 
upwards,  towards  the  inner  angle^  in  a  manner  easily  con* 
eeived  by  supposing  a  tumour  in  the  orbit  to  press  the  eye 
direcdy  fon^'ard,  while  the  optic  ner\'e  firndy  resists  the  pres- 
sure. The  eyelids  were  open  and  immovable,  and  there  w&s 
a  general  fulness  of  the  surn)unding  integuments.  Tlie  sight 
had  been  lost  al)out  twelve  months.  Tlie  iris  was  motionless, 
moderately  dilated,  aiul  had,  (says  Mr.  W.)  a  number  of 
fissures  in  it  of  various  depths,  some  of  which  extended  three- 
fourths  through  it.  The  blocHl-vesscls  of  the  eye  were  full 
and  turgid,  but  not  inflamed.  Tlie  pain  she  described  as 
being  intolerable,  and  almost  without  remission,  extending 
tt  times  over  tlie  whole  head,  but,  in  general,  pretty  much 
confined  to  the  glol)e  of  die  eye,  and  tlie  situation  of  the 
optic  nerve.  It  was  attended  by  a  sense  of  pressure  and  great 
distention.  On  feeling  the  integuments  that  covered  the  orbit 
beneatli  the  eye,  the  sensation  to  the  finger  resembled  that 
produced  by  feeling  a  loose  fatty  substance,  but  on  examining 
the  part  more  attentively,  a  deep-seated  fluctuation  was  very 
evident,  llie  parts  were  free  from  any  tenderness  or  pain  on 
pressure.  With  a  cataract-knife,  Mr.  \V.  made  n  puncture 
uito  the  tumour,  from  the  middle  of  the  lower  eilge  of  the 

*  Nosographie  Chimr^icalc,  Tome  ii.  p.  119,     Paris,  1HI3. 


ofiliit}  and; pressed  out  a  sBiall  quanti^^tf  tranbparem  il«kL 
He.  then  extended  the  wound  for  near  an  inch  towards  the 
outer  canthus,  taking  care  to  keep  the  point  of  the  knife 
8|ifficiently  deep,  and  to  carry  it  forwards  at  the  same  time, 
ao  as  to  open  the  cyst  very  freely.  About  two  tablespoonfids 
of  a  dear  transparent  fluid,  sightly  adhesive,  came  away,  and 
were  followed  by  instantaneous  ease,  while  the  eye  sunk  nearly 
into  its  natural  situation.  The  lips  of  the  wound  were  kept 
asunder,  and  in  five  or  six  days,  the  cyst,  which  Mr.  W.  fancies 
to  have  been  a  hydatid,  appeared  in  view,  and  was  withdrawn. 
This  coat,  as  Mr.  W.  terms  it,  was  spherical,  rather  thicker 
than,  the  coats  of  hydatids  of  a  corresponding  size  usuailv  are^ 
and  had  a  smooth  shining  surface.  The  discharge  gradually 
lessened,  and  the  wound  healed  without  farther  trouble  in  the 
course  of  three  weeks.  The  pain  and  afiecdon  of  the  head 
totally  ceased,  and  the  eye,  to  a  common  observer,  uypeared 
aa  the  other.  The  iris  remained  motionless,  and  the  sight 
was  totally  lost.* 

Case  3.  A  patient  came  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Lawrence^ 
complaining  of  considerable  pain  and  distention  in  the  orbit^ 
with  dimness  of  sight.  The  globe  of  the  eye  was  a  little  pro- 
jecting, and  on  examination  Mr.  L.  thought  he  could  discover 
the  existence  of  a  tumour  in  the  upper  part  of  the  orbit.  It 
was  represented  to  the  patient  how  the  case  stood,  and  he  wa» 
informed  that  the  only  effective  mode  of  relief  would  be  the 
removal  of  the  tumour;  at  the  same  time,  the  operation 
was  not  much  encouraged  from  the  uncertainty  of  its  conse- 
quences. The  patient  went  away ;  but  in  twelve  months  he 
returned,  with  a  more  decided  projection  of  the  globe,  and  a 
visible  prominence  imder  the  upper  lid.  Mr.  L.  thought  he 
could  distinguish  a  fluctuation  in  the  tumour,  and  proposed 
to  puncture  it,  and  see  what  it  contained.  He  did  so  with  a 
lancet,  when  about  a  tablespoonful  of  clear  watery  fluid 
escaped,  which  gave  relief  to  me  patient.  In  about  a  week 
afterwards,  Mr.  L.  observed  something  hanging  out  of  the 
opening.  He  took  hold  of  it  with  the  forceps,  and  drew  out 
a  hydatid  of  considerable  size.  In  a  few  days,  more  came  out^ 
after  which  Mr.  L.  injected  tepid  water  into  the  aperture, 
and  thus  brought  out  half  a  teacupful  of  hydatids  of  various 
sizes.  The  cyst  inflamed  and  suppurated,  then  collapsed  and 
closed.      The  eye  returned  into  the  orbit,  but  continued 

*  Cases  and  Obsenrations  in  Surgery,  p.  104.    London^  1806. 
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imanradc.  The  patient^  freed  finom  great  local  suAiiiig  and 
tafere  headach,  regained  his  health  and  strength,  ana  con- 
tinned  welL* 

3.  Particd  extirpation  of  encysted  tumottrn,  Tliis  is  another 
method  of  treatment  which  has  hcen  adopted  on  account  of 
die  difficulty  of  removing  the  cyst  in  an  entire  state,  and  the 
danger  of  injuring  important  parts  when  the  disease  reaches 
deep  into  the  orbit.  The  front  of  the  tumour  being  exposed 
in  tne  usual  way,  the  cyst  is  laid  hold  of  with  a  pair  of  hooked 
forceps,  or  any  other  suitable  instrument,  and  as  much  of  it 
is  removed  as  can  conveniently  he  brought  within  the  grasp 
of  the  scissors.  The  portion  of  the  c}\st  which  is  left  inflames, 
the  external  wound  heals  up  more  or  less  promptly,  and  in 
some  cases  there  is  no  farther  trouble  experienced ;  but  more 
frequently  the  wound  opens  repeatedly,  till  the  cyst,  destroyed 
fay  suppuration,  is  completely  discharged. 

CoMt  1.  Donald  M^Kinnis,  aged  18  years,  was  admitted 
into  the  Glasgow  Eye  Infirmary,  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Monteath,  on  the  28th  of  8ept.  1827,  on  account  of  a  soft 
tomour  which,  since  infancy,  had  been  observed  to  project 
from  the  right  orbit,  immediately  above  the  tendon  of  the 
orbicularis  palpebrarum.  Its  projecting  part  was  ns  large 
as  a  middle-sized  gooseberry,  and  as  far  as  could  be  judged, 
the  tumour  dipped  deep  into  the  orbit.  ^ITie  eyeball  was 
not  displaced,  nor  did  the  patient  experience  any  pain,  but 
he  was  anxious  to  have  the  tumour  removed  on  account 
of  the  deformity,  which  was  very  considerable.  The  integu- 
ments were  divided  and  dissected  back,  and  when  the  anterior 
half  of  the  tumour  was  thus  exposed,  it  was  laid  hold  of  and 
excised.  The  cavity  of  the  posterior  half  could  now  be  dis- 
tinctly seen,  dipping  nearlv  an  inch  into  the  orbit,  close  to  its 
internal  wall.  It  was  evident  that  this  part  of  the  cvst  could 
not  be  removed,  even  bv  a  laborious  dissection.  The  whole 
cavity  was  therefore  rubbed  over  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
ihesa  stuffed  gently  with  lint,  over  which  a  compress  and 
bandage  were  applied.  Very  little  inflammation  succeeded 
the  operation.  The  cavity  contracted  from  day  to  day,  and 
was  very  soon  completely  obliterated,  leaving  no  deformity. 

Cam  2.  The  following  case  will  illustrate  some  of  the 
dangers  attendant  even  on  the  simple  operation  of  partial 
extirpation.  Agnes  Crawford,  aged  14  years,  was  admitted 
a  patient  at  the   Cilasgow    Eye    Infirmar}',   under  the  care 
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of  Dr.  Monteath,  on  the  24th  October  1827.  For  six 
years,  a  tumour  had  been  observed  to  project,  from  the  right 
orbit,  pushing  the  upper  eyelid  before  it,  and  most  protub^ 
rant  about  mid-way  between  the  tarsal  border  of  the  eyelid 
wd  the  bony  edge  of  the  orbit.  The  greatest  projection  of 
the  tumour  was  at  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  orbit,  so 
that  the  eye  was  forced  downwards  and  outwards.  The  part 
of  the  tumour  which  appeared  externally  was  as  large  as  a 
green  gage  pliun,  and,  from  the  very  great  di^laoement  of 
the  eyeball,  it  was  concluded  that  the  portion  lying  within 
the  orbit  was  also  large  and  extended  deep.  The  skin, 
fx>vering  the  tumour,  had  a  dirty  livid  colour.  On  partially 
everting  the  eyelids,  the  inferior  part  oi  the  tumour  was  seen 
bulging  through  the  conjunctiva.  The  girl  su£Fered  no  pain. 
The  vision  of  the  eye  was  perfect,  .and  the  tunics  free  fitun 
inflammation.  Though  the  eye  was  turned  very  much  to  the 
right  side,  she  had  no  diplopia.  She  enjoyed  good  health. 
She  had  never  menstruated.  The  tumour  had  been  repeatedly 
punctured,  and  at  one  time  a  thread  had  been  drawn  throo^ 
it  and  worn  for  some  time,  without  producing  either  good  or 
bad  e£Pect8. 

On  the  28th  of  October,  after  low  diet  for  three  or  four 
days,  and  two  doses  of  laxative  medicine,  the  patient  was  Liid 
on  a  table,  and  an  incision,  nearly  two  inches  long,  made  in 
the  direction  of  the  fibres  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum.  The 
integuments  were  dissected  back  with  a  scalpel  and  a  Uiint 
^ver  knife,  till  more  than  the  anterior  half  of  the  tumour 
was  exposed.  Hiis  was  now  cut  away  with  the  scissors.  An 
inmiense  discharge  of  fluid  immediately  took  place  from  the 
sac,  of  the  appearance  of  dark  blood.  This  was  followed  by 
very  considerable  haemorrhage  from  the  bottom  df  the  orUL 
Dr.  M.  thrust  his  finger  to  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  and 
making  jH'essure  soon  stopped  the  violence  of  the  bleeding. 
Cold  water  was  next  injected  for  about  a  minute,  by  means 
of  a  syringe,  deep  into  the  orbit,  which  caused  the  bleeding 
to  cease.  Examination  with  the  finger  clearly  demonstratca 
that  the  tumour  had  extended  to  the  very  bottom  of  the 
orbit,  and  even  occupied  there  much  space.  It  was  there* 
fere  impossible  to  dissect  out  the  posterior  part  of  the  cyst^ 
so  that  it  was  merely  stuffed  moderately  with  a  strip  of  lint* 
Another  strip  was  placed  between  the  lips  of  the  wound^  to 
prevent  adhesion.  A  compress  was  laid  over  all,  and  the  eyes 
shaded.  Before  the  patient  had  left  the  operation  table,  the 
eyeball  had  retreated  very  considerably  into  its  natural  position. 


Next  day,  the  whole  of  the  upper  eyelid  was  red  and  much 
swoliu  The  patient  complaineil  of  headach,  and  her  pulse 
was  112.  Ten  leeches  were  ordered  round  the  orbit;  after 
wliichi  an  emiillient  poiiltico  was  applied,  and  slir  had  a  dose  of 
castor  oil.  On  the  3d  day  after  the  operation,  the  re|)ort  sUites 
that  the  leeches  hml  l)k*tl  freely;  hut  that  the  tuniehu'tion  hav- 
ing, upon  the  whole,  increased,  as  well  as  the  headaicli  and 
fever,  the  tent  of  lint  was  withdrawn.  She  liiul  suifered  nuicli 
during  the  niglit,  the  pain  being  pulsating  and  constant,  lx>th 
in  the  eye  and  liead.  In  the  morning,  she  hiul  Ik'cu  >eized 
with  vomiting.  The  pulse  was  still  above  KM).  Tongue  white. 
The  tumefaction  wa»  now  so  much  increaseil,  that  the  exoi>h- 
thalmos  was  greater  than  before  the  operation.  The  eyeball 
being  chemosed,  a  {xirtion  of  the  swollen  ixinjunctiva  was 
excised.  A  prolie  was  passed  through  the  wound  to  the 
bottom  of  the  orbit,  but  no  retained  blood  nor  pus  was  dis- 
chai^ed.  A  iunall  portion  of  sloughy  matter,  apparently  part 
of  the  cyst,  was  extracted  from  the  wound,  at  the  mouth  of 
which  it  presented.  Twelve  ounces  of  blcHxl  were  taken  from 
the  arm  at  no<m,  and  six  more  at  7  i*.  m.  On  lM)th  occasions 
she  became  faintish.  The  blcMMi  was  bufly.  The  pulse  fell 
a  litde,  became  softer,  and  she  felt  relieved.  The  poultice 
was  continued,  and  she  was  ordered  a  dose  of  Kpsom  salts 
in  divided  quantities,  which  operated  freely  in  the  night,  and 
disturbed  her  sleep.  She  had  much  less  pain  than  during 
the  previous  night.  Next  day,  the  ith  after  the  operation, 
the  pulse  was  about  90  and  soft,  the  tumefaction  of  the  eye- 
lids, of  H  deep  red  colour,  and  ver}'  sensible  to  die  touch,  was 
increased  to  the  bulk  of  the  half  of  a  middle-sized  apple,  tlie 
sreater  part  of  the  swelling  l>eing  formed  of  the  upper  eye- 
ud ;  the  chemosed  conjunctiva  projected  from  Ixitween  the 
UKfrture  of  the  lids ;  the  cctrnea  continued  transparent,  and 
vision  was,  as  yet,  gcKnl.  Iler  thirst  had  been  inmioderatc 
&r  the  last  three  days,  and  still  continued.  She  hud  frequent 
transient  chills  through  the  course  of  this  day.  Upcm  the 
whole,  the  pain  of  the  eye  and  head  wiTe  less  than  in  tlie 
preceding  day.  She  was  ordered  a  draught,  wiUi  twenty-five 
drops  of  laudanum,  and  die  poultice  was  continued. 

I*or  two  days,  the  tumefaction  of  the  licLs  increased,  par- 
ticularly of  the  Iciwer,  which  l>ecame  so  briNul  as  to  reach  as 
low  as  the  opening  oi*  the  nostril.  The  swelling  was  indeed 
enormous,  and  the  whole  of  it  very  teiuler  to  the  touch. 
The  airnea  could  with  difficulty  lie  seen,  lieing  overlapped 
by  ttie  chemosed  conjunctiva.     So  far  as  it  could  be  seen,  it 
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was  transparent,  but  the  pupil  appeared  enlarged^  and  shi 
said  she  could  not  see. 

From  the  4th  till  the  8th  day  after  the  operation,  the  pidae 
varied  from  75  to  90 ;  the  thirst  gradually  ceased ;  there  was 
some  return  of  appetite ;  and  the  headach  and  pain  of  die 
^e  declined,  so  that  by  the  8th  day  they  were  nearly  flone. 
The  bowels  were  gently  purged  with  Epsom  salts,  and  she 
had  an  anodyne  each  night  with  much  benefit.  On  the  7th 
and  8th  days,  the  wound  discharged  matter  pretty  fireely. 
Both  eyelids  had  by  this  time  become  softer,  and  mi!ich  less 
swollen.  On  the  8th  day,  it  was  observed  that  pas  had  made 
its  way  from  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  through  two  apertures 
in  the  conjunctiva,  where  it  is  reflected  from  the  lower  eye- 
lid  to  the  eyeball,  near  the  nasal  canthus.  For  some  days 
previously  to  this,  the  poultice  had  been  discontinued,  and 
the  eyelids  covered  with  lint  smeared  with  simple  ointment* 
The  draught  was  now  omitted.  On  the  28th  of  Januaiy 
1828,  the  report  states  that  the  incision  had  been  completdy 
closed  for  some  time,  and  that  the  eye  had  retired  more  into 
its  proper  situation.  The  pupil,  however,  continued  dilated^ 
ana  there  was  no  return  of  vision.  The  patient  was  firee 
from  pain,  and  her  general  health  was  improving. 

On  the  8th  of  February,  the  eye  was  still  more  in  its 
natural  place,  and  its  power  of  motion  increased,  bat  no 
renewal  of  vision.  The  patient  now  left  the  bifirmnry  ibr 
her  home  in  the  country,  and  in  a  few  months  died  of  phthifla 
pulmonalis. 

4.  Total  eatirpation  qf  efictfgted  tttmours.  The  complete  extir^ 
pation  of  an  orbital  encysted  tumour  is  an  operation  almost 
always  attended  with  considerable  diflSculty.  The  flow  of 
Uood,  the  danger  of  rupturing  the  cyst,  the  instant  escape  of  its 
contents  if  it  be  accidently  torn  or  wounded,  the  almost  impo**' 
sibility  of  removing  it  in  the  collapsed  state,  and  the  great  depdi 
to  which  the  cyst  often  extends  within  the  orbit,  are  the  cir* 
cumstances  which  have  led  to  the  practices  of  puncture  and 
partial  extirpation.  The  total  removal,  however,  of  the  cytt, 
is  much  more  satisfactory.  This  operation  is  generally  per-^ 
formed  by  making  a  transverse  incision  through  the  skin  ofone 
or  other  eyelid,  parallel  to  the  fibres  of  the  orbicularis  palpe^ 
brarum*  This  incision  is  not  to  be  made  freely,  but  caati* 
ously,  avoiding  the  lachrymal  passages  at  the  inner  canthus^ 
and  taking  care  not  to  open  the  cyst,  which  is  often  almost 
immediately  under  the  skin.  The  cellular  substance  beneath 
the  orbicularis  and  the  fibrous  layer  of  the  eyelids  being  next 
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dmdad,  tile  connexiom  of  the  cyst  ai«' to  be  wp«r^  Thii 
k  best  effacted  fay  means  of  a  pair  of  blunt  feroepa  and  a  sUver 
knifie;  with  the  fimrner  laying  hold  of  the  cyst,  and  with  the 
latter  destroying  its  cellular  attachments.    Tliis  l)eing  accom- 

~Led  as  completely  round  the  C}'st  as  possible,  it  is  to  he 
•ged  forwanls,  and  its  posterior  connexions  divided  with 
the  knife  or  the  scissors,  llie  finger  ought  now  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  cavity  left  by  the  removal  of  the  tumour,  and  an 
examination  mode,  lest  any  indurated  attachments  or  roots  of 
the  cyst  have  been  left.  These  are  to  l)e  laid  hold  of,  and  extir- 
pated with  the  scissors.  It  is  the  general  practice  to  fill  the 
cavity  formerly  occupied  by  the  tumour  with  lint,  but  this 
does  not  appear  to  be  necessary.  We  may  leave  it  filled 
with  the  blood  which  flows  from  the  parts  which  wc  have 
divided.  Its  parietes  will  most  probably  inflame  and  suppur- 
ate, and  then  gradually  contract ;  but  by  stuffing  it  with  lint, 
we  must  excite  additional  irritation,  the  inflammation  which 
fellows  is  likely  to  be  more  severe  and  extensive,  the  contents 
of  the  orbit  may  thus  be  made  to  suffer  severely^  the  eye  may 
be  prevented,  by  the  swelling  of  the  parts,  and  the  matting 
together  which  they  are  apt  to  suffer  from  the  inflammation, 
fix>m  retreating  into  its  natural  place,  or  even  a  new  and  per- 
manent degree  of  protrusion  of  the  eye  may  l>e  produced. 

Cam$* — Case  1.  The  following  case,  related  by  2Saint-Yves,  is 
frequently  referred  to,  and  appears  to  have  served  as  an  encour- 
aging example  of  extirpation  of  an  orbital  tumour  to  several  of 
his  successors.  The  patient  was  a  girl  of  twelve  years  of  age. 
The  tumour  was  situated  below  the  eyeball,  so  that  it  turned 
the  pupil  upwards,  and  protrude<l  the  lower  lid  for  more  than 
half  an  inch.  It  extended  towards  the  cheek  for  the  breadth 
of  an  inch.  Saint- Yves  divided  the  skin  and  the  orbicularis 
palpebrarum  by  a  semilunar  incision,  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  tumour ;  he  then  laid  hold  of  it  with  a  hook, 
separated  it  from  its  attachments  with  a  bistoury,  and  removed 
it.  With  the  scissors,  he  next  cut  away  its  root,  which  was 
hftrd  and  coriaceous.  In  thirteen  days,  the  wound  was  healed. 
The  ^e  returned  to  its  place,  and  the  patient  saw  with  it 
as  with  the  other.  The  tumour  presented  three  cavities. 
That  which  lay  next  the  skin  contained  a  purulent  fluid ;  the 
second  was  filled  with  a  thicker  matter,  partly  calcareous ; 
and  the  contents  of  the  third  resembled  white  of  egg.* 

Case  2.  A  laborious  country-man  was  attacked  with  pain, 

•  Nouvcau  Treite  dn  Maladies  des  Yeiix,  \k  147.     Pkris,  \7fi. 
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and  dimness  of  sight,  iti  one  of  his  eyes*  These  symptoms 
did  not  attract  any  particular  attention  for  two  or  three 
years,  when  he  became  quite  blind  of  the  eye,  the  globe 
being  at  the  same  time  greatly  protruded,  and  the  lower  lid 
everted.  Many  surgeons,  both  in  town  and  country,  who  were 
consulted,  dissuaded  him  from  submitting  to  any  operation, 
being  apprehensive  that  his  complaint,  if  not  idready  cancer- 
ous, was  likely  to  become  so  by  meddling  with  it  He  wiss 
therefore  urged  not  to  hazard  the  danger  of  any  openitionv 
seeing  that  his  disease  did  not  render  life  intolerable,  but  might 
be  supported  without  farther  inconvenience  than  die  want  of 
sight  in  the  eye,  and  its  unseemliness  from  being  so  far  thrust 
out  of  its  socket  He  was  recommended,  however,  to  consult 
Mr.  Ingram,  a  surgeon  in  London,  who  on  carefully  examining 
the  case,  imagined  that  he  felt,  on  pressure,  a  resisting  fluid 
under  the  eye,  and  formed  the  opinion  that  this  fluid  was  ccMi- 
tained  in  a  cyst,  detached  from  the  lachrymal  gland.  He  diere^ 
fore  gave  encouragement  to  attempt  the  man's  relief  by  an 
operation.  Mr.  Bromfield  approved  of  this  proposal,  and  with 
Mr.  Ingram's  assistance,  performed  the  following  operation. 
He  pressed  upwards  the  distorted  lower  lid,  till  it  was  brouriit 
as  near  as  possible  to  its  natural  position.  While  it  was  mus 
held  tight,  Mr.  B.  cut  through  the  integuments  into  the  lower 
part  of  the  orbit  under  the  conjunctiva,  till  an  aperture  was 
iHade  sufficient  to  permit  the  introduction  of  the  nnger,  so' as 
to  direct  a  sharp-pointed  scalpel,  with  which  he  perforated 
the  tumour.  Immediately,  a  thin  pellucid  liquor  was  dis- 
charged, not  far  short  in  quantity  of  a  small  wine  glassfiil* 
Here  Mr.  B.  paused,  to  give  the  patient  a  little  water  to 
cleanse  his  mouth  from  the  blood,  and  observed,  that  his 
business  was  not  more  than  half  done,  until  he  could  extract 
the  cyst  which  had  contained  the  water.  He  therefore  intro- 
duced two  small  hooked  instruments  to  catch  hold  of  it,  and 
took  it  completely  out.  The  wound  was  fiUed  with  lint,  and 
dry  dressings,  and  these  were  secured  by  a  proper  bandage. 
Within  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  thepatient's  head  and 
neck  were  swelled  to  a  prodigious  size.  This  was,  after  aome 
time,  removed,  by  dressing  it  very  lightly  with  dry  lint,  and 
by  a  few  gentle  purges.  Treated  as  a  common  snpei^cial 
wound,  in  less  than  a  month  the  whole  was  healed,  and  the 
man  sent  home  perfectly  satisfied.  Mr.  I.  was  all  alcmg> 
even  before  the  operation,  confident,  that  the  overstretched 
muscles  of  the  eye  would,  in  time,  recover  their  natural 
power,  that  the  globe  of  the  eye  itself  would  consequently  be 
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included  within  its  socket  without  leaving  any  outward 
blemish,  and  that  even  the  sight  would,  to  a  certain  degree, 
letum.  Dr.  Brocklesbv,  who  relates  the  case*  owns  that  he 
^▼e  not  much  credit  to  all  this,  till  five  months  after  the 
man  went  home,  when,  being  in  the  country,  he  sent  for  him 
to  satisfy  his  curiosity.  When  he  saw  him,  he  scarce  knew 
him  again ;  for  his  eyelid  had  fully  recovered  its  natural  posi- 
tion and  functions.  About  a  month  before  I>r.  B.  saw  him, 
the  eye  began  to  be  sensible  of  the  difference  between  dark- 
ness and  fanright  sunshine,  and  ever  since  that  period  its  power 
of  perception  had  become  gradually  strengthened.* 

Coat  3.  Thomas  Heard,  a  healthy-looking  young  man  of 
17,  was  admitted  an  in-patient  of  the  Exeter  Eye  Infirmary, 
mder  the  care  of  Mr.  Barnes,  on  account  of  a  tumour  which 
completely  obstructed  the  sight  of  his  left  eye.  The  tumour 
was  situated  beneath  the  eye,  occupying  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  orbit;  the  eye  in  consequence  was  pushed 
mto  the  upper  part  of  that  cavity,  so  as  to  be  almost  wholly 
Udden  bemnd  the  upper  lid.  On  tracing  it  backwanls,  the 
tnmour  appeared  to  extend  to  a  yety  considerable  depth  ;  and 
it  projected  so  much  in  front,  as  to  constitute  a  very  striking 
deCbrmity.  Anteriorly  it  was  rounded  in  form.  A  superfi- 
cial groove,  running  obliquely  across  its  upper  surface,  formed 
a  slight  line  of  division  l)etween  the  more  prominent  and 
BiOTeable  part  of  the  swelling,  and  that  more  immediately 
■ider  the  eyeball.  The  ciliary  edge  of  the  lower  tarsus,  with 
a  few  scattered  hairs  in  it,  crossecl  the  front  of  the  tumour 
nther  above  its  middle ;  the  conjunctiva,  drawn  forwards 
from  the  eyeball,  greatly  stretched,  but  not  apparently  much 
•hered  in  structure,  investing  it  above ;  and  a  thin  skin  of  a 
deep  red,  loaded  with  purple  vessels,  covering  it  below ;  Init 
neither  of  them  closely  adherent  to  it.  The  portion  of  the 
tnmoDr  in  front,  was  soft,  and  could  be  moulded  into  diffe- 
rent shapes  by  the  fingers;  the  posterior  division  felt  more 
elastic.  By  an  effort,  the  patient  could  raise  the  upper  eye- 
lid a  liale,  but  not  high  enough  to  discover  even  the  lower 
edge  of  the  cornea.  By  lifting  it  with  the  finger,  a  portion 
of  the  pupil  might  be  exposed,  and  he  could  then  distinguish 
objects  partially.  The  eye  was  apparently  perfect,  but 
he  had  scarcely  any  power  of  moving  it.  The  swelling  was 
first  observed  in  carlv  infancy,  and  was  at  that  time  not 
much  larger  than  a  pea.     It  increased  but  slowly,  until  about 

*  Medicd  Obsenritioni  and  Inqiiirieft,  Vol.  iv.  p.  371.     London,  1772. 
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four  or  five  years  before  his  admission  into  the  Infiniiaiy» 
when  it  began  evidently  to  enlarge,  and  for  some  time  grew 
rapidly.  More  lately  it  had  not  advanced  much.  It  cmised 
no  pain,  but  as  it  was  a  great  deformity,  was  still  enlaigiiu^ 
and  by  its  presence  rendered  the  eye  useless,  it  was  thoognt 
advisable  to  remove  it. 

In  the  operation,  a  division  was  made  of  die  inferior  oblique 
muscle  of  the  eye,  which  appeared  stretched  across  the  front 
of  the  tumour,  having  been  pushed  before  it,  in  its  progrett 
from  the  deeper  parts  of  the  orbit.  The  sac  adhered  firmfy 
to  the  outer  angle,  and  part  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  orbit; 
in  most  other  points,  it  was  but  loosely  connected  with  the 
surrounding  parts.  It  was  found  to  extend  almost  to  the 
bottom  of  the  orbit,  and  to  occupy  more  of  it  than  did  the 
eye  itself.  As  it  was  impossible  to  proceed  in  the  dissection 
far  within  that  cavity,  without  greatly  endangering  the  eye» 
on  account  of  the  very  narrow  space  between  it  and  the 
posterior  division  of  the  swelling,  the  contents  of  the  latter 
were  partially  evacuated,  to  obtain  room,  and  the  sac  cau- 
tiously separated  from  its  deeper  attachments.  Towards  the 
posterior  point,  on  the  inner  side,  and  more  than  an  inch 
from  the  edge  of  the  orbit,  die  sac  felt  as  if  it  embraced  a  sharp 
bony  process,  arising  from  about  the  line  of  junction  between 
the  ethmoid  and  superior  maxillary  bones.  Unwilling  to 
proceed  at  hazard,  uie  operator  cut  off  the  cyst  close  up  to 
this  projection,  that  its  nature  and  connexions  mifi^t  be 
examined  before  an  attempt  was  made  to  remove  it.  It 
appeared  to  be  formed  of  bone,  terminating  in  a  sharp  pointy 
and  projecting  nearly  in  a  perpendicular  direction  into  the 
cavity  of  the  orbit.  It  was  slightly  moveable,  as  if  attached 
to  the  periosteum  only ;  and  was  removed  without  much  dif* 
ficulty,  together  with  the  remains  of  the  sac  which  adhered 
to  it.  On  examination,  it  was  found  to  be  a  tooth,  resem- 
bling in  form  and  size,  the  supernumerary  teeth  sometimes 
found  in  the  palate.  The  part  which  projected  into  the  sac 
was  conical,  and  covered  by  smooth,  shining,  white  enamel ; 
the  sac  firmly  adhered  round  a  contracted  portion  at  the  base 
of  the  cone,  resembling  the  neck  of  a  tooth ;  and  without  the 
sac,  there  was  the  appearance  of  a  root,  truncated  obliquely, 
widi  a  passage  in  me  centre,  evidently  containing  blood- 
vessels. It  was  by  this  part  that  it  was  connected  with  the 
floor  of  the  orbit,  llie  patient  had  a  complete  natural  set  of 
teeth,  though  many  of  them  were  disposed  irregularly. 

The  extirpated  tumour  was  found  to  be  made  up  of  two 
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(^nt%  fl^iandble  by  dietection^  at  the  groove  ahmAy  men- 
tioiiedf  to  some  depth  all  round,  but  indiaaolubly  united  in 
the  centre.  That  in  front  allowed  the  colour  of  its  oonteote 
lo  be  distinguished  through  it.  The  posterior  sac  was  thicker 
and  more  vascular.  The  interior  surface  of  that  in  front 
was  roi^h,  with  here  and  there  a  clunky  matter  adhering 
to  it  It  contained  a  compact  lardaceous  yellow  substance. 
The  inner  surfiu^e  of  the  post^ior  sac  was  smooth,  except- 
iag  a  part  near  the  tooth,  where  it  had  much  the  appearance 
of  eoBUse  skin  with  many  pores  in  it.  The  contents  were 
partly  a  whey^oiloured  fluid,  and  partly  a  yellow  cordjjr 
mimiknce.  The  eye  did  not  in  the  least  drop  on  the  removM 
tf  the  tiMDOur ;  and  the  large  cavity  which  this  had  occu*- 
pied^  waa  £lled  with  pieces  of  soft  sponge,  dipped  in  oiL 
Gbi  removing  the  last  piece  of  sponge,  en  the  seventh  dagr 
the  (qperatian,  the  cavity  was  found  to  be  every  where 
9d  by  healthy  granulations*  The  opening  contracted 
lapidly^  and  the  eye  sunk  fast,  so  &at  within  a  fortni^t 
ifr*Ji«8  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  other.  The  patient  was 
disaharaed  in  the  b^inning  of  January,  with  the  wound 
fmk  rtly  healed.  The  lower  lid  did  not,  at  that  time,  cover 
90  much  of  the  eyeball  as  it  does  naturally ;  and  in  one  spot 
tbe  ciliary  edge  was  a  little  inverted.  He  had  the  power  of 
wmng  it  slighdy,  but  he  could  not  raise  it  high  enouffh  te 
bring  It  into  accurate  apposition  with  the  upper.  The  laclw 
mnal  canal  of  each  lid  was  pervious  to  fluids,  which  passed 
nehr  into  the  nose  by  means  of  a  syringe.  There  was-  a 
fiMMMfarnble  hollow  above  the  eyeball ;  and  the  eye  was  not 
in  a  line  with  the  other,  but  rather  above  it.  He  ooakl 
move  it  at  all  downwards,  or  freely  in  any  directioiu 
With  the  exception  of  this  inccmv^ence,  he  enjoyed  with  it 
pvieet  viaion.^ 
Case  4.  The  eye  of  a  man,  of  29  years  of  age,  waa  pressed 
Is  and  downwards  by  a  tumour  which  occupied  the 
and  outer  ride  of  the  orbit.  The  tumour  fluctuated^ 
very  prominent.  In  consequence  of  previous  inflame 
nalioii,  the  (x>mea  was  opaque,  and  the  eyelids  were  united  to 
the  qrebalL  Langenbeck  divided  the  upper  lid,  over  the 
tmmoiQTj  idiich,  as  soon  as  it  was  laid  bare,  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  shining  transparent  cyst.  He  removed  it 
perfectly  entire.  It  was  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  and 
filled  with  fluid.     The  edges  of  the  wound  were  brought 

*  Medico-Chirurgical  Transaction5),  Vol.  iv.  p.  316.     London,  1813. 
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together,  and  after  it  was  healed,  the  morbid  union  of  thp 
licb  to  the  ball  of  the  eye  was  divided,  so  that  the  eye  was 
I'estored  to  its  natural  place  and  power  of  motion.* 


SECTION  V. — ORBITAL  ANEURISMS. 

1.  Orbital  Aneurism  by  Aruutamosis. 

.  i 

The  disease,  so  admirably  described  by  Mr»  John  Bell, 
under  the  name  of  aneurism  Jrom  anastomosisj  does  not  appear 
to  arise  from  any  original  malformation,  such  as  we  observe, 
in  naevus  maternus,  although  this  congenital  structure  is  apt, 
as  has  been  already  explained,f  to  assume,  in  a  considerable 
measure,  the  characters  of  this  kind  of  aneurism.  The  disease 
described  by  Mr.  Bell,  often  begins  in  apparently  healthy 
adults,  from  sudden  and  hidden  causes ;  it  is  not  confined  to  the 
skin,  or  subcutaneous  cellular  membrane,  but  affects  indiscri- 
minately all  parts  of  the  body,  and  brings  on  complicated  mor- 
bid phenomena  even  among  the  viscera.  Several  cases  are  now 
recorded,  in  which  aneurism  by  anastomosis  has  ariisen  within 
the  orbit,  characterised  by  pain  in  the  eye  and  head,  a  pecu- 
liar sensation  compared  to  a  snap  or  crack,  followed  t>y  a 
whizzing  noise  in  the  head,  blindness,  protrusion  and  pulsation 
of  the  eye,  aud  pulsatory  or  aneurismal  swellings  between  the 
•  eye  and  the  oroit.  The  instances  which  have  occurred  of 
this  disease  in  the  orbit  have  been  too  few,  to  permit  us  to 
describe  from  actual  observation  its  ultimate  effects  and  tep- 
ndnation ;  but  reasoning  from  the  history  of  aneurisms  by 
anastomosis  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  we  cannot  doubt  thi^ 
the  progress  of  the  disease  would  be  equally  rapid  in  this 
situation,  the  bleedings,  if  the  complaint  were  neglected, 
alarming  and  dangerous,  and  the  issue  fatal. 

Mr.  Abernethy  has  related  an  interesting  case  of  osbvus 
Qiaternus  of  the  upper  eyelid,  in  which  the  disease  extended 
also  into  the  orbit,  and  of  which  a  cure  was  effected  by  the 
simple  abstraction  of  heat,  by  means  of  folded  linen,  wet  with 
a  saturated  solution  of  alum  in  rose  water,  and  kept  constantly 
applied  over  the  tumour.:^   This  mode  of  treatment,  however, 

*  Neue  Bibliothek  fUr  die  Chinirgie  und  Ophthalmologie.  VoL  iL 
p.  40.    Hanorer,  1819. 

t  See  p.  152. 

X  Surgical  Observations  on  Injuries  of  the  Head ;  and  on  Miscellaneous 
Subjects,  p.  22a    London,  1B15. 
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iiid  ako  that  of  pressure  on  the  aneurism,  are  evidently  quite 
inapplicable  when  this  disease  is  situated  deep  within  the 
orbit.  Neither  can  excision  be  had  recourse  to  in  such  a 
case,  unless  we  resolve  at  once  to  remove  the  whole  contents 
of  the  orbit;  and  even  were  the  patient  ready  to  submit  to 
this  operation,  could  we  with  safety  attempt  it,  knowing,  as 
we  do  from  the  recorded  histories  of  many  aneurisms  by 
anastomosis,  the  innumerable  sources  by  which  such  tumours 
are  supplied  with  blood,  the  great  dilatation  which  the  neigh- 
bominff  blood-vessels  commonly  present,  and  the  difficulty 
which  nas  often  been  experienced  in  arresting  the  haemor* 
rhage  attendant  on  attempts  to  extirpate  tumours  of  this 
nature? 

The  only  other  mode  of  treatment  likely  to  impede  the 
progress  of  an  anastomotic  aneurism  within  the  orbit,  is 
diminution  of  the  force  of  the  circulation  through  the  tumour, 
by  applying  a  ligature  on  the  common  carotid  artery.  We 
owe  the  first  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  this  plan,  not  only  in 
preventing  the  increase,  but  even  in  effecting  the  cure  of  this 
disease,  to  Mr.  Travers.  His  example  has  been  followed  I)}' 
Mr.  Dalrjnmple  of  Norwich,  who  has  published  a  second 
highly  interesting  instance  of  the  efficacy  of  the  operation  ; 
triiile,  still  more  recently,  Mr.  Wardrop  has  demonstrated 
that  similar  good  effects  may  he  expected  from  tying  the 
carotid,  in  cases  of  extensive  ncevns  occupjing  the  external 

K»  of  the  face.*      The  cases  by  Mr.   Travers  and  Mr. 
rymple  are  valuable,  not  only  as  proofs  of  the  efficacy  of 
die  mode  of  treatment,  but  as  illustrations  of  the  origin,  pnv 
ness,  and  effects  of  the  disease.     I  shall  therefore   quote 
uem,  almost  without  abridgment.     At  the  same  time,  there 
II  a  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Hodgson,f  which  is  worthy  of 
notice,  namely,  that  in  similar  cases  it  would  be  advisable  to 
»d  the  process  of  cure  after  the  operation,  by  depletion  and 
abstinence.     In  Mr.  Travers'  patient,  the  diminution  of  the 
tumour  was  very  remarkable  after  violent  discharges  of  blood 
from  the  uterus.     A  very  spare  diet,  and  the  avoidance  of 
•11  violent  exercise,  in  conjunction  with  repeated  blood-letting, 
bave  been  known  to  prove  successful  in  the  cure  of  carotid 
•neurism,^  and  the  observance  of  a  similar  r^men  must  he 

*  See  p.  160. 

t  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Arteries  and  Veins,  p.  446.  London,  I8l<j, 
t  Merooifes  de  I'Academie  des   Sciences,  pour   1765.     Tome  xxxvii. 
P  758.    Amsterdam,  177!. 
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iiighly  proper  after  the  application  of  a  ligature  on  the 
carotid  in  any  case  of  aneurism  by  anastomosis. 

Cem  1.  France  StofFell,  aged  34,  a  hefdthy  active  wonuai» 
the  mother  of  five  children,  on  the  evening  of  the  38tb  of 
December,  1804,  being  some  months  advanced  in  pr^pwcyt 
felt  a  sudden  snap  on  the  left  side  of  her  forehead,  attended 
with  pain,  and  followed  .by  a  copious  efiusion  of  9k  limi^ 
fluid  into  the  cellular  substance  of  the  eyelids  on  the  same 
side.      For  some  days  preceding,  she  had  complained  of  n 
severe  pain  in   the  h^ul,  whidn  was  now  increased  tp  so 
great  a  degree,  that  for  tiie  space  of  a  week  she  was  unaUe 
to  raise  it  from  the  pillow.     The  oedematous  swelling  aoi^ 
rounding   the   orbit  was  reduced   by  punctures;   an  isfiioe 
was  set  in  the  temple   for  a  smart  attack  of  oj^thahpia 
which  supervened,  and  leeches  and  cold  washes  were  aralied. 
She  now  first  perceived  a  protrusion  of  the  globe  of  the  eye^ 
with  dinmess  of  sight,   and   the   appearance  of  a  circum^ 
scribed  tumour,  elastic  to  the  touch,  about  as  large  as  a 
hazle-nut,  upon  the  infra-orbitary  ridge.      Another  aoftar 
and  more  difiused  swelling  arose  at  the  same  time  above  the 
tendon  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum.     The  lower  tumoiir 
communicated  both  to  the  sight  and  the  touch,  the  pulie  of 
the  larger  arteries ;  the  upper  gave  the  sensation  of  ^,  strong 
vibratory  thrUL     The  swellings  grew  slowly,  and  the  skin 
between  the  eyes  and  that  of  the  lower  eyelid  became  pu£R4 
and  thickened.     The  globe  of  the  eye  was  gradually  foroed 
upwards  and  outwards,  and  its  motions  were  considerably 
impeded.     She  had  a  constant  noise  in  her  head,  whicb,  Ip 
her  sensation,  exactly  resembled  the  blowing  of  a  pair  of 
bellows.     The  pulsatory  motion  of  the  tumours  was  mudb 
increased  by  agitation  of  mind,  or  strong  exercise  of  body^ 
but  the  most  distressing  of  her  symptoms  was  a  cold  obtuse 
pain  in  the  crown  of  the  head,  occasionally  shooting  across 
the  forehead  and  temples.     She  was  ocmipelled  to  rest  the  Mk 
side  of  her  head  on  her  hand  when  in  the  recumbent  posture^ 
and  found  the  beating  and  noise  to  increase  sensibly  when 
her  head  was  low  and  unsupported. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  the  patient's  report,  when  Mr* 
Travers  was  requested  to  see  her.  He  found  the  skin  in  the 
region  of  the  orbits  morbidly  thick  and  wrinkled,  the  eye- 
brow of  the  diseased  side  pushed  two  or  three  lines  above  the 
level  of  the  opposite  one,  and  the  hollow  of  the  orbit  lost 
from  the  elevation  of  the  globe  of  the  eye.     The  upper  half 
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(rf*  the  inner  canthus  was  filled  I7  the  thrilling  tumour,  which 
ifibrded  a  loose  woolly  sensation  to  xh^  touch,  was  verv  com- 
pressible^ and  when  firmly  compressed,  was  f^lt  sliglitly  to 
piilsate*  The  veins  of  the  upper  lid  and  on  the  sides  of  the 
noae  were  varicose^  and  the  skm  was  much  pursed  over  the 
laduymid  sac  The  lower  tumour,  which  projected  above 
die  infira-orbitary  foramen,  was  of  a  conical  shape,  firm,  but 
elastic  to  the  touch.  It  could  be  emptied,  or  pressed  back 
into  the  orbit,  but  the  pulsation  then  became  violent ;  and 
finom  the  increased  pressure  of  the  globe  upon  the  roof  and 
side  of  the  orbit,  the  pain  was  insupportable.  Carefiil  com- 
pf«asion  of  the  temporal,  angular,  and  maxillary  arteries 
|M>duced  no  effect  on  the  aneurism.  Upon  applving  the 
thumb  to  the  trunk  of  the  conmion  carotid,  Mr.  T.  found  the 
palsation  to  cease  altogether,  and  the  whie  of  the  little  swell- 
mg  to  be  rendered  so  exceedingly  faint,  that  it  was  difficult 
to  determine  whether  it  continued  or  not.  The  recent 
iiicrcaso  of  puffiness  in  the  skin  over  the  root  of  the  nose,  and 
below  the  inner  angle  of  the  opposite  eye,  had  given  alarm 
to  the  patient  and  her  friends,  who  feared,  not  without  some 
^mearance  of  reason,  a  similar  affection  of  the  right  orbit. 

Afr.  T.  felt  persuaded  that  this  disease  could  be  no  other 
than  aneurism  by  anastomosis.  Indeed,  it  bore  so  strong  a 
Itaemblance  in  its  principal  features  to  several  of  Mr.  John 
fiell'a  cases,  and  in  particular  to  that  communicated  by  Mr. 
WreeTf  of  Birmingham,  whose  patient,  refusing  assistance, 
<!Kpired  of  haemorrhage,  that  Mr.  T.  considerea  the  sensible 
gtowih  of  the  disease  an  argument  of  sufficient  force  to  justify 
ttAy  rational  attempt  to  repress  it.  From  the  character  of 
#fanilar  cases,  and  the  idea  which  he  had  formed  of  this,  it 
to  be  expected,  that  although  it  had  been  slow  in  its  for- 

ttion,  it  would  be  rapid  in  its  increase;  and,  unlike  the 

enetirism  of  trunks,  would  resist  control  as  it  acquired  siee. 

He  first  tried  the  effect  of  presstire,  but,  although  moderate, 

it  oould  be  borne  only  for  a  very  limited  time,  by  reason  of 

file  pain  attending  the  exasperated  action  of  the  arteries. 

Cold   applications   had   been    already    made  use  of  with- 

fMtt  any  evident   advantage,  but  indeed  the  duration   and 

ispect   of  the  disease   made   this   remedy   appear   trifling. 

fixcision,  the  only  method,  of  which,  in  similar  cases,  expen- 

«ice  had  confirmed  the  success,  was  clearly  impracticable 

iMioitt  extirpation  of  the  eye ;  and  from  the  great  displace- 

ftaUt  of  the  globc^  and  the  obvious  origin  of  the  diseaae  within 

die  orbit,  Mr.  T.  considered  the  result  of  such  an  operation 
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to  be  most  precarious.  Beii^;  Satisfied  of  the  increase  of  tlie 
dbease,  knowing  from  the  happy  precedent  of  Sir  Astley 
Cooper's  first  case  of  carotid  aneurism,  the  perfect  practi* 
cability,  and,  under  favourable  circumstances,  the'  moderjEite 
risk  of  placing  a  ligature  on  the  carotid  artery,  and  particii- 
larly  reflecting  that  the  obstruction  of  such  a  channel,  most^ 
at  ail  events,  be  followed  by  a  sensible  and  permanent  dimi- 
nution of  the  impulse  of  blood  destined  to  the  disease,  Mr.  T. 
tied  the  carotid  on  the  23d  of  May,  1809. 

After  exposing  the  artery,  a  curved-eyed  probe,  carrying  a 
stout  round  ligature,  was  passed  beneath  it,  and  upon  coin- 
pressing  the  vessel  with  the  finger,  as  it  lay  over  die  probei 
the  pulsation  of  the  lower  tumour  immediately  ceased*  The 
probe  being  cut  away,  the  ligatures  were  drawn  apart  firom 
each  other,  and  tied.  Before  she  quitted  the  table,  the 
patient  observed  that  the  pain  was  numbed,  and  that  the 
fioise  in  her  head  had  entirely  ceased.  The  small  tumour 
over  the  angle  of  the  eye  was  still  thrilling,  but  very  obscurely* 
The  ligatures  came  away  on  the  21st  and  22d  days.  Few 
symptoms  of  general  irritation  followed  the  operation.  By 
the  fifth  day,  tne  pulse,  which  had  risen  to  130,  had  fidlen  to 
84 ;  her  headach  had  subsided ;  and  she  felt  comfortable  in 
every  respect. 

The  following  are  the  principal  changes  which  followed 
the  operation.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  Mr.  T. 
was  concerned  to  find,  that  the  lower  tumour  had  already 
acquired  the  thrilling  motion  of  the  upper.  On  the  third  dayt 
the  tingling  or  thrilling  sensation  was  experienced  in  boui 
tumours,  upon  light  contact  of  the  finger;  if  firmly  com- 
pressed, a  pulse  was  perceived  in  the  lower.  On  the  fifth  day» 
the  tumours  were  very  considerably  diminished,  and  the  eve 
less  prominent ;  the  globe  of  the  eye  communicated  a  sli^t 
pulsation ;  her  sight  was  short,  and  •  objects  appeared  to 
her  larger  than  natural,  and  misty.  On  the  21st  day,  she 
found  no  inconvenience  from  sitting  up,  and  working  all 
day,  and  was  astonished  to  find  that  she  could  read  small 
print,  and  do  fine  work  with  her  right  or  sound  eye,  which 
she  had  been  unable  to  do  for  years.  By  the  end  of  the  fifth 
week  she  could  perform  all  the  duties  of  her  situation  as 
well  as  before  me  operation,  and  expressed  herself  well 
satisfied  with  the  obvious  diminution  of  the  tumour,-  the 
decrease  of  the  pulsation,  and  the  total  freedom  she  enjoyed 
from  pain,  which  had  distracted  her  for  years.  Four  months 
after  the  operation,  the  tumours  were  evidently  smaller^  and 
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their  motion  materially  diminis&hed ;  the  eye  was  less  pro- 
jecting; the  cold  duli  paiii^  formerly  uninterrupted,  was 
now  but  rarely  felt ;  the  artery  of  the  left  side  was  distin- 
guished beating  very  feebly  below  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  while 
the  carotid  of  tlie  opposite  side  contracted  witli  more  tlum 
ordinary  force. 

On  the  28th  of  October,  she  miscarried  at  tlie  period  of 
about  ten  weeks  after  conception.     The  haemorrhage  was  so 
considerable  as  to  induce  syncope,  and  left  her  in  a  state  of 
extreme  debility.    On  the  succeeding  morning,  it  was  ob6er>'ed 
that  the  upper  tumour  was  flattened,  and  the  pulsation  hud 
-altogether  ceaj»od.     On  the  dOth,  she  felt  pain  in  the  affected 
side  of  the  head,  and  was  feverisli.     In  the  course  of  a  few 
Jiours,  tlie  cellular  substance  of  the  orbit  was  filled  with  a 
-«erou8  fluid,  precisely  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease. 
The  pain  was  reliev^,  and  the  eedematous  swelling,  and  heat 
<if  the  surface,  were  reduced  by  a  cold  lotion.    In  the  course  of 
November,  the  pain  in  her  head  had  entirely  subsided,  but 
owing  to  her  extreme  <lobility  from  loss  of  blood,  she  was 
subject  to  occasional  pidpitution  of  the  heart,  and  giddiness. 
The  upper  tumour,  and  the  folds  of  the  integuments  between 
the  eyebrows,  had  totally  ilisappeared.     The  eye  projected 
less;  the  lower  tumour  wus  inelastic,  and  had  no  preterna- 
tural pulsation.     In  May,  1811,  a  knol>,  of  die  size  of  a  large 
pea,  over  die  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  was  the  oidy  vestige  that 
remained  of  the  disease.*     Nearly  five  years  after  the  operu- 
tioii,   Mr.  Hodgson   had  an  opportunity  of  examining  tiiis 
|MUient.     She  was  then  in  perfect  health,  and  the  cure  of  the 
aneurism  so  complete,  that  it  was  impossible  to  discover  that 
had  existed  in  the  orbit«f 

2.     On  the  24th  of  November,  1822,  Dhiah  Field, 

aged  44  years,  of  a  delicate  and  sickly  hal>it  of  body,  amie  to 

•Mr.  Dalrymple,  of  Norwich,  with  a  complaint  in  the  left  eye. 

She  said,  that  alx>ut  five  montlis  liefore,  being  tlien  pregnant 

4>f  her  sixtli  child,  she  was  seized  in  the  midtlle  of  the  night, 

widi  an  intense  pain  in  the  left  eyeliall,  accompanied  by  a 

iriiizzing  noise  in  the  head,  which  grievously  distressed  her. 

The  attack  was  instantaneously  sudden.     Hearing  a  noise,  as 

of  the  cracking  of  a  whip,  and  feeling  at  the  same  moment  an 

extraordinary  kind  of  pain  in  the  globe  of  tiie  lefl  eye,  she 

awoke  in  great  alarm,  and  leaped  out  of  bed.     About  ten  or 

*  Medico>Chinirgii*al  Transactions,  VoL  H.  n   1.     London,  1813. 

t  Tmtiae  oo  the  Diiienet  of  Artcrin  and  Vdnib  Pi  446.  London,  1815. 
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twelve  hours  afterwards,  the  eye  became  inflamed^  and  the 
eyelids  so  much  swelled,  as  to  project  considerably  beyond 
the  level  of  the  upper  and  lower  orbitary  ridgew  She  ako 
felt  acute  pain  over  the  whole  of  the  left  side  of  the  head; 
while  in  the  left  eyebrow,  and  At  die  bott(»n  of  the  orbil,  Imr 
anguish  was  scarcely  to  be  borne.  In  the  succeeding  nighli 
the  extreme  violence  of  the  pain  abated^  but  the  sweiliilg  df 
the  eyelid  seemed  rather  to  increase ;  and  she  thou^t she. fell 
as  if  the  globe  of  the  eye  was  fijrcibly  drawn  upwards  towmb 
her  forehead.  No  particular  alteratioti  took  plaoe  ib  the  nest 
seven  weeks^  at  the  end  of  which  she  was  dehvered^  Dmidg 
har  laboui",  which  she  said  was  very  itovere,  there  was  pto* 
jected  between  the  eyelids  a  bright  red  tumour^  of  an  obuinff 
form,  which,  for  seven  or  eight  days^  griklually  ailarse^ 
until  it  occupied,  in  a  vertical  direction,  almost  the  wBok 
space  between  the  superciliary  ridge  and  the  lower  edga  df 
the  ala  nasi,  reaching  horizontally  from  the  extelnal  an^^ 
of  the  left  eye,  across  the  root  of  the  nose^  to  nearly  the  intst^ 
nal  canthus  of  the  right  eye.  In  the  course  of  her  confine 
ment,  this  tumour  was  punctured,  in  several  places,  bjf « 
surgeon  who  then  attended  her«  It  bled  freely,  became 
smaller,  and  of  a  strikingly  darker  colour.  A  week  after- 
wards,  it  was  again  punctured,  and  with  similar  results; 
and  although  the  operation  was  repeated  four  other  time6|  the 
latter  incisions  afforded  no  relief.  About  two  months  previooa 
to  the  appearance  of  this  swelling,  the  patient  lost  all  power 
over  the  levator  muscle  of  the  upper  eyelid;  but  if  the  swell- 
ing was  depressed,  and  the  lid  raised,  she  could  see  as  well 
as  ever.  Sne  soon,  however,  became  totally  blind  on  this  side. 
Three  or  four  months  after  Mr.  D.  first  saw  her,  he  fimnd 
that  her  general  health  had  sensibly  declined,  and  that  the 
local  affection,  now  marked  by  very  decided  characters,  was 
distinctly  aneurismal.  She  had  constant  and  acute  pafaiy 
referred  chiefly  to  the  bottom  of  the  orbit ;  but  her  severeil 
suffering  was  occasioned  by  the  increasing  noise  in  her  head^ 
which  she  compared  to  the  rippling  df  water,  and  whidi 
became  absolutely  insupportable,  when,  by  any  accident^  her 
head  fell  below  a  certain  level.  The  left  eyeball  was  immoT- 
able;  and  either  enlarged,  or  thrust  with  so  much  foroe 
against  the  upper  eyelid,  as  to  cause  this  part  to  project,  in  m 
convex  form,  considerably  beyond  the  superciliary  and  infra** 
orbitary  ridges.  The  eyebrow,  also,  of  the  affected  side,  rose 
somewhat  above  the  level  of  the  other.  The  external  surface 
of  the  tumid  eyelid  was,  for  the  most  part,  soft  and  elastic  to 


the    touch,   but  its  cuticle  was  remarkably  coarse,  as  was, 
indeed,  the  texture  of  the  skin  generally  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
orbit.     Deep  seated  within  the  inteffuments  of  the  eyelid,  « 
little  towards  the  inner  canthus   of  the    eye,    there  was  a 
doster  of  small  tumours,  of  a  firm  and  dense  structure,  caus- 
ing great  pain  when  compressed,  and  communicating  to  the 
fingo*  a  pulsatory  thrill.     Interposed  between  this  cluster  add 
the  lower  edge  of  the  eyebrow,  precisely  in  the  course  of  tte 
fironud  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  artery,  there  was  a  hard 
tubercular  substance,  wtuch  rose  somewhat  higher  above  the 
general  surfiu^  of  the  eyelid,  and  pulsated  still  more  di»- 
tinctly  than  die  smaller  swellings.     The  texture  of  this  sul>- 
aUKice  WB8  particularly  hard  and  compact,  and  the  slighteat 
prenmre  upon  it  occasioned  intolerable  pain*     The  lower  eve* 
lid  ^ras  everted,  and  formed  a  bright  red  convex  tumour,  fol- 
luwiiig  in  its  oudine  the  direction  of  the  inferior  edge  of  the 
orbic,  and  reaching  from  the  external  commissure  of  the  eye^ 
Kdb  to  a  litde  way  beyond  the  tendon  of  the  orbicularis.     At 
its  upper  part  it  was  covered  by  an  overlapping  of  the  upper 
eyelid,  whidi  was  paralytic,  and  entirely  concealed  the  globe 
of  the  eye.     The  most  depending  part  of  this  tumour  reached 
to   ^thin   a  line  of  the  infra*orbitary  foramen.     Like  the 
tanHnm  at  the  upper  part  of  the  orbit,  this  sii^'elling  commu* 
nicated  to  the  touch  an  aneurismal  thrill,  which  also  became 
erident  to  the  sight  whenever  the  force  of  the  circulation  was 
incresBed*     In  addition  to  these  appearances,  immediately 
above  the  nasal  third  of  the  superciliary  ridge,  the  integu- 
ments were  gendy  elevated  into  a  soft  ill-defined  tumour^ 
Ooeapying  very  exactly  the  situation  of  certain  branches  of 
the   mmtol  artery,  and  pulsating  simultaneously  with   the 
artery  at  the  wrist.     A  similar  elevation  of  the  skin  was  per^ 
ceptible   at  the  root  of  the  nose,  giving  a  faint  tremulous 
motion  to  &  finger  placed  upon  it.     When  the  globe  of  the 
eye  was  uncovered,  it  appeared,  at  first,  to  be  enlarged,  but 
a  doser  inspection  showed  it  to  be  forcibly  thrust  forward^ 
in  a  direction  somewhat  outwards  and  upwards.   A  multitude 
of  enlaiged  vessels  could  be  traced  from  the  surface  of  the 
lower  tamour  to  that  portion  of  the  conjunctiva  which  covers 
the  aderotica.     The  cornea  retained  its  natural  lustre  and 
truwparency,  but  there  was  a  total  loss  of  power  in  tiie  iris^ 
and  me  pupil^  much  dilated,  was  slighdy  irregular*     Behind 
the  lena  a  fawn-coloured  appearance  was  observed,  similar  to 
that  rqiresented  in  the  second  plate  of  Mr.  Saunders's  poat^ 
homous  worL     The  cutaneous  veins  of  the  face  genoraUy 
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were  very  full  of  blood,  and  gave  to  the  skin  of  the  left  side 
of  the  face  the  complexion  of  a  person  strangled.  When 
strong  pressing  was  made  upon  the  common  carotid  arteiy, 
the  tremulous  motions  of  the  tumour,  situated  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  orbit,  ceased  entirely,  but  the  pulsations  of  tlie 
upper  swellings  continued  in  some  degree.  The  force  of  the 
stroke  was,  indeed,  much  weakened,  but  no  pressure  whidi 
the  patient  was  able  to  bear,  could  entirely  suppress  it. 

At  noon,  on  the  7th  of  April,  1813,  Mr.  D.  tied  the 
common  trunk  of  the  left  carotid  artery.  The  efiects  of  the 
operation  were  immediate  and  decisive.  As  soon  as  the  liga- 
tures were  tied,  the  pulsatory  motions  of  the  tumours  on  the 
forehead  and  cheek  entirely  ceased ;  but  a  slight  thriUing  was 
•still  perceptible  in  the  tumid  upper  eyelid.  The  red  swelling 
of  the  lower  eyelid  became  paler,  and  its  surface  shrivellecL 
A  few  minutes  after  the  patient  was  placed  in  bed,  she  was 
quite  free  from  pain,  and  the  noise  by  which  she  had  been  so 
long  tormented  having  also  ceased,  she  declared  that  her  head 
no  longer  felt  like  her  old  head.  At  5,  p.  m.  there  was  no 
pulsation  in  any  of  the  tumours.  Next  day  the  upper  eyelid, 
for  the  first  time  during  several  months,  was  moveable.  The 
day  after,  the  tumour  over  the  inner  part  of  the  eyebrow  was 
entirely  gone ;  the  swelling  of  the  upper  eyelid  was  mudi 
smaller,  its  texture  much  softer,  and  it  was  less  painftil  when 
compressed ;  the  globe  of  the  eye  also  had  considerably  retired 
within  its  orbit.  By  the  15th  of  April,  great  changes  had 
taken  place  in  the  tumours ;  the  globe  of  the  eye  had  com- 
pletely retired  within  its  orbit,  the  general  prominence  of  the 
upper  eyelid  had  sunk  proportionally,  and  not  the  slightest 
pulsatory  or  thrilling  motion  was  perceptible  in  any  of  the 
diseased  parts.  By  the  17th  of  May,  die  tumours  had  all 
disappeared,  and  the  patient's  general  health  seemed  re-estab- 
lished ;  yet  the  wound  was  not  entirely  closed,  although  the 
ligatures  had  come  away,  the  upper  on  the  18th  of  Aprils  and 
the  lower  on  the  4th  of  May.  On  the  evening  of  the  Sd  of 
July,  Mr.  D.  was  called  in  great  haste,  in  consequence  of  a 
bleeding  which  had  taken  place  at  the  lower  part  of  the  wound. 
The  haemorrhage  had  ceased  l^efore  he  could  reach  the  house. 
The  colour  of  the  blood  was  florid,  and  the  quantity  lost  10 
or  12  ounces.  A  similar  discharge  took  place  on  the  evening 
of  the  9th  of  July,  but,  like  the  former,  ceased  spontaneously^ 
and  happily  proved  the  last  of  a  series  of  incidents,  not 
unlikely  to  disappoint  the  hopes  which  the  earlier  circum- 
stances of  the  case  had  inspired.     From  this  period  the  course 
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of  events  was  pro^)erous;  and  on  the  19th  of  July,  which, 
reckoning  from  the  morning  of  the  operation,  comprises  a 
period  of  103  days,  the  wound  was  firmly  healed,  and  the 

Ctient's  recovery  secured.     After  a  lapse  of  nearly  two  years, 
r  cure  appeared  complete,  with  the  exception  of  her  sight, 
which  seemed  irrecoverably  lost.     Witli  respect  to  the  state 
of  the  local  circulation,  there  w&s  no  pulsation  to  be  felt  in 
any  of  the  branches  of  the  left  temporal  and  facial  arteries ; 
but,  as  in  the  case  treated  by  Mr.  Travers,  the  carotid  might 
be  distinguished  beating  very  feebly  below  the  angle  of  the 
Jaw,  while  a  very  brisk  action  of  the  collateral  branches  lying 
near  the  surface,  was  visible  in  the  vicinity  and  along  the 
^XHirse  of  the  cicatrice.* 

2.  Aneurism  of  the  Ophthalmic  Artery. 

Like  the  internal  carotid  by  the  side  of  the  sella  turcica, 
^e  anterior  cerebral,  and  other  arteries  witliin  the  cranium, 
^e  ophthalmic  artery  within  the  orbit  is  subject  to  true 
aneurism.  Mr.  Gutlirie  states,  that  he  saw  a  case  of  this 
Idnd,  in  which  both  ophthalmic  arteries  were  dilated,  and 
^which  terminated  fatally.  The  symptoms  were  similar  to 
mhose  of  aneurism  by  anastomosis,  but  no  tumour  could  be 
jierceived.  The  eye  was  gradually  protruded  until  it  seemed 
<o  be  exterior  to  the  orbit,  but  vision  was  scarcely  affected* 
The  hissing  noise  in  the  head  could  be  distinctly  heard,  and 
y»BS  attributed  to  aneurism.  On  the  death  of  the  patient,  an 
«uieurism  of  the  ophthalmic  artery  was  discovered  on  each 
wde,  of  about  the  size  of  a  large  nut.  The  ophthalmic  vein 
^was  greatly  enlarged,  and  ol^tructed  near  where  it  passes 
tiirough  the  sphenoid  fissure,  in  consequence  of  a  great  increase 
of  size  which  the  four  recti  muscles  had  attained,  accom- 
panied by  an  almost  cartilaginous  hardness,  which  had  been 
.as  much  concerned  in  the  protrusion  of  the  eye  as  tlie  enlarge- 
jment  of  the  vessels.  The  disease  existing  on  both  sides  pre- 
vented Mr.  G.  from  proposing  any  operation  on  the  carotid, 
tx>  which  indeed,  he  tliinks,  the  patient  would  not  have  sub* 
initted.t 

•  Mecfico-Chirurgiad  Transactions,  Vol.  vi.  p.  II  I.     London,  1815. 
'    t  Lectures  oo  the  Operative  Surgery  of  the  Bye,  p.  158.    Loodon,  1683. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
INJURIES  OF  THE  EYEBALL. 


In  the  first  section  of  Chapter  IV.,  we  have  oansidered  the 
injuries  of  the  muco-cutaneous  membrane,  which  covers  the 
anterior  third  of  the  eyeball.  We  have  now  to  turn  our 
attention  to  the  injuries  which  affect  its  proper  textures. 

SECTION  I. I^^URIES  Ot  THE  CORNEA. 

I.  Caniu^ion  cf  the  Cornea. 

Forei^  bodie^  of  small  bulk,  impinging  with  violence 
acainst  the  cornea,  and  immediately  flying  off,  are  somettmes 
fiulowed  by  very  severe  inflammation,  ending  iii  ulceration  of 
die  part  dtruck^  infiltration  of  matter  between  the  lamella?  of 
the  cornea,  ftnd  other  dangerous  effects. 

2.  Poreign  Substances  adhering  to  the  Cornea* 

.  Foreign  particles  frequently  adhere  to  the  surface  of  the 
cornea.  The  irritation  created  is  generally  so  considerable^ 
(hat  the  patient  is  led  to  make  immediate  application  fdt 
rdief ;  and  if  the  foreign  body  has  not  become  imbedd^  in 
the  substance  of  the  comeft^  in  consequence  of  the  pMient's 
rubbii^  the  eye,  and  forcibly  tdnking  and  shutting  the  eye* 
lidsi  the  removal  of  the  Cause  of  irritation  is  easily  effected^ 
yinih  the  point  of  a  picktooth.  It  sometimes  happens,  how- 
eiver,  that  the  irritation  does  not  attract  suficient  attetition, 
so  that  the  foreign  substance  is  left  for  days  or  even  Weeks 
bringing  on  inflammation  or  even  ulceration,  without  any 
attempt  being  made  to  discover  the  cause  or  to  remove  it* 
Morgagni  relates  a  case  where  an  Insect  having  darted  into  the 
eye,  one  of  its  wings  was  left  sticking  to  the  cornea,  where  it 
created  an  ulcer,  which  immediately  got  well  when  the  wing 
was  removed.  The  foreign  body,  adhering  to  the  cornea, 
may  even  be  mistaken  for  the  product  oi  disease,  and  no 
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direct  attempt  made  to  remove  it  in  consequence  of  this  mis* 
take.  Thus,  Wenzel  relates  a  case  where  the  husk  of  a  seed 
adhered  for  four  months  to  the  cornea  of  a  child.  A  round 
yellowish  spot  was  perceived  on  the  cornea^  elevated  above 
its  surface,  and  which  from  its  resemblance  to  a  pustule  had 
been  treated  as  such.  From  this  spot  proceeded  a  number 
of  varicose  vessels  diverging  like  radii  from  a  centre.  It 
turned  out  to  be  the  hard  skin  of  a  millet  seed,  which  had 
stack  on  the  cornea  in  such  a  manner  that  its  sharp  edtte  and 
concave  side  adhered,  whilst  its  smooth  convex  surface  formed 
an  elevation  like  a  minute  pustule. 

3.  Foreign  Substances  imbedded  in  the  Cornea. 

It  is  a  very  common  occurrence  for  minute,  hard,  angular, 
and  sometimes  ignited  particles  to  be  projected  with  such 
force,  as  to  penetrate  at  once  into  the  substance  of  the  cornea ; 
for  instance,  a  spark  from  the  anvil,  a  minute  fragment  of 
stone,  or  a  particle  of  glass.  Tlie  presence  of  even  a  very  small 
body  of  this  description,  so  small,  indeed,  that  it  may  be  with 
diflSculty  that  we  are  able  to  detect  it,  produces  a  constant  flow 
of  tears,  spasm  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  and  speedy 
inflammation  of  the  external  tunics  of  the  eye.  These  qrmp- 
toms  do  not,  in  general,  subside  until  the  foreign  substance  ia 
either  removed  by  art,  or  comes  away  by  a  tedious  and  painful 
process  of  suppuration.  In  a  few  hours  after  the  extraneous 
substaiice  becomes  imbedded  in  the  cornea,  its  adjacent  por* 
tkm  beoomes  opaque,  and  the  opacity  extends  according  to 
the  violence  of^  the  inflammatory  symptoms  which  suooeed. 
The  conjunctiva  and  sclerotica  become  more  or  less  vascular, 
wd  ibe  pain  is  varied  in  kind,  and  more  or  less  severe^ 
according  aa  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  tunics  is  chiefly 
afeeted  with  inflammation.  If  the  conjunctiva  is  the  chief 
seat  of  the  increased  vascularity,  the  eye  feels  rough,  and  as 
if  filM  with  sand ;  if  there  is  considerable  sclerotitis,  noc» 
tamid  circumorbital  pain  is  excited.  Iritis  may  even  be 
broQH^  oOf  if  the  case  continues  to  be  neglected^  ending  in 
eSofloo  into  the  pupiL  In  the  meantime,  the  part  in  coo* 
tact  with  the  foreign  particle,  killed  perhaps  by  the  impetus 
with  which  it  was  struck,  or  scarred  by  the  ignited  state  of 
the  particle,  is  gradually  reduced  to  the  state  ofa  sloug^,  and 
looseiied  by  the  processes  of  ulceration  and  suppuration,  so 
that  at  length,  it  drops  out  along  with  the  foreign  substance, 
v^  leaves  an  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  more  or  less  deep,  and 
often  ofa  brownish  colour,  which  in  general  heals  up  readily, 
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leaving  a  cicatrice  or  leucoma.  Occasionally  it  happens  Ait 
the  inflammation  of  the  cornea  is  very  severe,  and  gives  rtte 
to  infiltration  of  matter  between  its  lamellae.  If  the  Ibr^ti 
body  is  removed,  and  the  inflammation  abated  by  antiphfo^ 
gistic  means,  the  matter  is  absorbed ;  b\it  if  the  case  is  stiH 
neglected,  the  purulent  eiRision  may  increase,  hypopium 
may  be  added  to  the  onyx  which  already  exists,  and  the  eye 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  entirely  destroyed.  This  result  bf 
particularly  apt  to  follow,  when  rude  attempts  are  made  bjr 
common  work-people,  to  remove  particles  of  whinstone  and 
iron,  which  have  become  fixed  in  the  cornea.  I  could  quote 
several  lamentable  cases  of  this  sort  from  the  journals  of  the 
Eye  Infirmary,  in  which  a  conceited  mechanic,  with  a  comnum 
penknife,  having  in  various  instances  attempted  the  removal  of 
a  Jire  or  ignited  particle  of  iron,  fixed  in  the  cornea,  violent 
inflammation  followed,  ending  in  extensive  ulceration,  onyx, 
hypopium,  staphyloma,  and  of  course  entire  loss  of  vision. 

It  is  sometimes  the  case,  after  a  foreign  body  has  lain 
imbedded  for  a  time  in  the  cornea,  that  a  layer  of  new  sub* 
stance  is  formed  over  it,  so  that  the  inflammation  at  first 
excited  by  its  presence  ceases,  and  it  remains  through  liie 
without  giving  rise  to  any  farther  irritation.  We  see  this 
fi'equently  happen  to  grains  of  gunpowder. 

In  other  cases,  the  shape  of  the  foreign  substance,  or  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  fixed  in  the  cornea,  may  prevent  it 
firom  either  dropping  out,  or  becoming  invested  in  the  man- 
ner now  mentioned ;  it  will  continue,  therefore,  to  produce 
irritation  and  inflammation,  which  may  prove  destructive  to 
vision.  I  shall  have  occasion,  under  the  nead  of  penetrating 
wounds  of  the  cornea,  to  quote  a  case  which  occurred  in  Mr. 
Wardrop's  practice,  which  will  illustrate  this  point. 

The  best  instrument  for  removing  foreign  particles  fixed  cm 
the  surface  of  the  cornea,  or  slightly  imbedded  in  its  substance^ 
is  a  straight  cataract  needle,  llie  edge  of  the  instrument  near 
its  point,  rather  than  the  point  itself,  is  to  be  used  for  dislodging 
the  offending  body.  This  is  not  accomplished  in  many  cases, 
without  fairly  pressing  the  edge  of  the  needle  under  the  par- 
ticle of  iron  or  stone,  so  as  to  dig  or  lift  it  out  of  the  cornea. 
This  cannot  be  done  so  safely  with  the  point  of  the  needle ; 
for  should  we  attempt  it  with  the  point,  we  may  readily 
enough  miscalculate  the  force  we  employ,  so  that  the  needle 
passes  through  the  cornea  into  the  anterior  chamber.  An 
assistant,  standing  behind  the  patient,  must  support  the  head, 
raise  the  upper  eyelid,  and  prevent  the  eyeball  from  rolling 
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upwards,  when  we  proceed  to  the  operation.     If  no  assistant 
be  at  hand,  we  fix  the  head  of  the  patient  against  the  wall, 
and  separate  the  lids  with  the  fingers  of  the  hand  which  does 
not  hold  the>  needle.    When  the  extraneous  body  is  removed 
by  art,  it  leaves  a  depression  in  the  cornea,  which  in  general 
is  scxxD  filled  up ;  and  the  surrounding  opaci^  is  gradually 
removed*     It  is  often  the  case  that  a  considerable  portion  oi 
its  conjunctival  covering  is  abraded,  in  removing  foreign  par- 
tid^  fixed  in  the  cornea,  but  that  covering  is  reproduced 
perfectly  transparent,  unless  acetate  of  lead  is  afterwards  used 
m  solution,  as  it  often  unfortunately  is,  for  bathing  the  eye. 
This  application  renders  the  cicatrice  opaque.    Nitras  argenti 
and  murias  hydrargyri  in  solution  have  not  the  same  edffect* 
Tlie  former  is  often  useful,  in  such  cases,  in  promoting  cica- 
trization ;  but,  in  general,  a  little  warm  milk  and  water  will 
serve  as  a  sufficient  colly rium,  employed  three  or  four  times 
a  day.     If  the  spasm  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  does  not 
speedily  subside  after  the  removal  of  the  foreign  particle,  a 
warm  poultice  made  with   decoction  of  poppy-heads,  and 
enclosed  in  a  linen  bag  may  be  laid  over  the  eye.     Bleeding 
with  leeches,  or  from  a  vein  of  the  arm,  is  highly  beaeficiaJ, 
and  must  on  no  account  be  neglected  when  much  irritation 
bas  been  produced ;  the  patient  sliould  be  purged,  and  should 
remain  at  rest,  without  attempting  to  use  the  eyes,  till  all 
danger  of  inflammation  is  past. 

Although  it  generally  happens  that  when  the  cornea  heals 

over  any  minute  fragment  of  foreign  matter  imbedded  in 

its  substance,  all  irritation   ceases;   yet  this  is  not  always 

the  case.     I  remember  Dr.  C.  Jaeger  presenting  a  case  tor 

consultation  at  Professor   Beer's  house,  of  a  foreign  body 

which  had  remained  for  five  years  in  the  cornea.     It  was  said 

to  be  a  spicula  of  glass.     The  lower  half  of  the  cornea  was 

somewhat  opaque,  the  opacity  was  gradually  increasing,  and 

the  eye  was  affected   with    frequent   stinging   pain.      I'he 

foreign  substance  was  of  a  pyramidal  form,   very  slender, 

stretching  fi*om   the  lower  edge  towards  the  centre  of  the 

cornea,  and  partly  from  its  own  transparency,  partly  fi-om 

the  haziness  of  the  cornea,  it  was  perceived  witn  difficulty 

even  on  close  examination.     From  the  consideration  that  the 

woman  was  daily  losing  her  sight  more  and  more  from  the 

increasing  opacity  of  the  cornea,  it  was  agreed  that  an  attempt 

should  be  made  to  extract  the  piece  of  glass,  and  a  discussion 

took  place,  whether  the  instrument  with  which  the  incision 

was  te  be  made  should  be  carried  before  or  behind  the  body 


to  be  extracted.  With  the  cataract  knife.  Dr.  C.  J.  made 
incision  through  the  lower  part  of  the  cornea*  Unjbrtunate]^ 
however,  he  happened  to  touch  the  sclerotica  before  enteiina 
the  knife  into  Uie  cornea,  so  that  the  eyeball  was  coverea 
with  blood  from  the  conjunctiva,  and  further,  the  patient 
turned  her  eye  forcibly  upwards  and  inwards,  so  that  the 
incision  was,  in  a  considerable  degree,  made  in  the  dark. 
As  soon  as  the  incision  was  completed,  the  patient  become 
faint,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  faintness  went  off,  that  the 
foreign  substance  could  be  sought  for.  I  heard  it  distinctly 
touched  by  Daviel's  spoon.  A  pair  of  forceps  was  thea 
employed  for  its  removal ;  but  neither  with  the  forceps,  nor 
with  a  delicate  probe,  could  it  again  be  felt.  It  had  probably 
^ven  way,  from  its  extreme  tenuity,  on  being  toudied  witB 
Daviel's  spoon.  Some  particles  of  it  might  have  been 
washed  away  by  the  blood  and  aqueous  humour,  while  othera 
might  have  slipped  behind  the  wound  into  the  anterior 
chamber.  The  wound  healed  readily,  and  the  pain  which 
had  been  felt  previous  to  the  operation  was  relieved.  I  am 
unable  to  state  any  thing  regarding  the  effects  of  the  opera- 
tion on«the  opacity  of  the  cornea. 

4.  Punctured  Wounds  of  the  Cornea 

Are  apt  to  be  followed  by  violent  inflammaticm,  and,  what 
is  very  remarkable,  by  a  dragging  of  the  pupil  towards  the 
puncture,  even  when  the  wound  has  not  passed  through  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  cornea,  so  as  to  reach  the  anterior 
chamber.  Of  the  latter  effect,  Demours  has  narrated  and 
figured  an  instance.  The  cornea  is  represented  as  nebulous 
round  the  point  which  had  been  touched  by  the  instrument 
of  injury,  and  the  pupil  drawn  up  into  an  acute  angle  oppo- 
site  to  the  seat  of  tne  puncture.* 

Cases  of  punctured  wounds  of  the  cornea  must  be  watched 
with  great  care,  as  the  inflammation  which  follows  is  somt^ 
times  rapidly  destructive.  I  have  seen  a  prick  with  a  needle 
produce,  in  the  coiurse  of  a  few  days,  during  which  the  case 
was  neglected,  such  a  d^ree  of  inflammation,  as  ended  in  a 
copious  deposition  of  lymph  and  pus  between  the  lAmoll»>  <^ 
the  cornea,  and  in  the  anterior  chamber.  The  liberal  appli- 
cation of  leeches,  bleeding  at  the  arm,  purgatives,  the  use  of 
belladonna  so  as  to  oppose  closure  of  the  pupil,  rest,  and  a 
strict  antiphlogistic  regimen,  will  be  required,  along  with  die 

*  Traits  deo  Maladies  des  Yeux.   Planche  58.    Fig.  3.     Paris,  1818. 
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use  of  calomel  and  ophim,  blisters,  &c.  The  calomel  and 
opium,  and  the  belladonna,  are  directed  against  the  inflam- 
niation  of  the  iris,  which  is  apt  to  arise,  and  end,  if  neglected, 
in  closure  of  the  pupil. 

dw  Pefietraiii^  Wounds  of  the  Cornea — Los*  of  the  Aqueous 

Humour — Prolapsus  qfthe  Iris. 

As  the  wounds  which  penetrate  through  the  cornea  into 
the  anterior  chamber  vary  much  in  their  nature,  being  either 
clean-incised  or  lacerated, — in  their  extent,  from  a  mere 
pnnctore  to  the  whole  breadth  of  the  cornea, — and  in  their 
situation,  being  sometimes  at  the  edge,  and  in  other  case^ 
near  the  centre  of  the  cornea, — so  their  effects  are  very  dif- 
ferent in  different  instances.      We   meet  with  penetrating 
woands  of  the  cornea,  so  small  and  so  oblique,   that  they 
give  rise  to  no  discharge  of  aqueous  humour,  and  heal  by 
the    first   intention,    leaving  scarcelv  any  visible  cicatrice; 
in  aome  cases,  the  wound,  for  weeks  permits  the  aqueous 
famnour  to  ooze  through  it,  but  at  length  unites,  and  perhaps 
leaves  the  eye  without  any  serious  permanent  defect;  while 
in  others,  the  wound  inflames,   suppurates,  and  leaves  an 
opaque  unseemly  cicatrice,  which  interferes  more  or  less  with 
vision,  according  to  its  situation,  relation  to  the  pupil,  and 
extent.     In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  penetrating  wounds  of 
die  cornea  are  followed  by  the  instantaneous  escape  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  aqueous  humour,  and  a  protrusion 
of  the  iris.     The  latter  consequence  is  much  more  apt  to 
oecur  if  the  opening  in  the  cornea  Is  situated  near  its  edge. 
It  results  partly  from  the  iris  losing  the  support  of  the  aque- 
ous humour  which  has  been  evacuated,  partly  from  the  push 
made  by  the  rest  of  that  fluid  to  escape  also  by  the  wound* 
The   pupil   is   dragged    towards  the    prolapsed   portion  of 
iris,  and,  as  but  too  often  the  prolapsus  remains  unreduced, 
the  iris  unites  to  the  lips  of  the  wound,  and  the  deformity  is 
permanent. 

The  loss  of  the  aqueous  humour,  although  regarded  by 
the  ancients  as  equivalent  to  the  loss  of  vision,  is  speedily 
repaired  by  the  re-secretion  of  that  fluid.  The  replacement 
or  the  prolapsed  iris  is  a  matter  of  much  greater  difficulty. 
It  is  often  impossible  to  effect  this  replacement ;  indeed,  Mr. 
Lawrence  states  he  has  never  seen  it  accomplished.*  We 
may,  however,  occasionally  succeed,  by  the  following  means^ 

*  Lectures  in  the  Lancet,  Vol.  x.  p.  482.     Londoiiy  1826. 
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iir  they  be  empUnred  within  an  hour  or  two  after  the  accideDti 
and  especially  if  it  is  the  pupillary  portion  of  the  iris  whidi 
IB  prolapsed.  We  find  the  eye  already  inflamed*  intolerant 
of  light,  and  probably  acutely  painful.  The  oomea  will,  in 
general,  be  more  or  less  flaccid,  and,  on  attempting  to  flx  the 
eye,  there  is  apt  to  follow  a  farther  discharge  of  aqueous 
humour.  The  flrst  means  to  be  had  recourse  to  is  gende 
friction  of  die  eye  through  the  eyelid,  continued  for  the  space 
of  about  half  a  minute,  and  then  sudden  exposure  of  the  eye 
to  a  bright  light.  If  this  does  not  succeed,  we  may  endeavour, 
with  a  small  blunt  probe,  to  lift  one  edge  of  the  wound,  and 
push  the  iris  into  the  anterior  chamber ;  and  then,  whether 
we  Bocoeed  or  not  with  the  probe,  repeat  the  friction  of  the 
eye  and  the  exposure  to  bright  light.  If  we  sdll  fail  in 
aooomplishing  the  reduction,  and  if  the  wound  is  so  situated 
between  the  centre  and  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  that  it  is  the 
pupillary  portion  of  the  iris  which  is  prolapsed,  we  may  next 
have  recourse  to  belladonna,  smearing  the  extract  on  the  eye- 
brow and  lids,  and  dropping  a  filtered  solution  of  it  upon  the 
eyeball.  In  the  course  of  irom  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes,  the 
mfluenoe  of  the  belladonna  will  have  probably  operated  on 
the  unprolapsed  pordon  of  the  iris,  so  as  to  dilate  the  pupil, 
and  perhaps  to  drag  back  into  its  natural  place  the  prolapsed 

Crtion.  But  if  the  wound  is  close  to  the  edge  of  the  cornea, 
Uadonna  ought  not  to  be  employed,  as  it  only  tends,  in  this 
case,  to  produce  a  greater  degree  of  prolapsus.  After  the 
belladonna  has  been  applied  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  our 
attempts  by  friction,  and  with  the  probe,  are  to  be  renewed. 
If  we  are  successful,  some  recommend  the  wound  to  be  freely 
touched  with  a  sharp  pencil  of  lunar  causdc,  so  as  to  form  a 
minute  slough,  which  may  act  as  a  plug,  and  prevent  any 
fiirther  discharge  of  the  aqueous  humour. 

Should  all  our  attempts  to  reduce  the  prolapsed  portion  of 
iris  fail,  we  have  still  a  choice  left  of  snipping  it  oft  with  the 
scissors,  or  of  leaving  it  slowly  to  contract,  and  disappear. 
The  former  is  certainly  the  preferable  practice ;  for  if  left  to 
itself,  it  long  proves  the  cause  of  irritation,  and  leaves  a 
broader  cicatrice  than  if  it  had  been  removed.  If  the  patient 
refuses  to  permit  this  to  be  done,  die  prolapsed  portion  may 
be  touched  every  second  day  with  nitras  argenti.  Under 
this  treatment,  it  gradually  shrinks,  becomes  covered  with  a 
lymphatic  effusion,  and  at  length  disappears,  the  pupil  being 
left  permanendy  disfigured,  and  vision  more  or  less  abridged 
according  to  the  size  and  situation  of  the  cicatrice. 
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The  pehetnrtiiig  wounds  of  the  corhea  of  wUidhr.  we  have 
been  speakinff  are  those  effected  by  foreign  substances  whidi 
aie  inraiediatdly  withdrawn*,  as  the  pomt  of  a  penknife^  fork^ 
or  pair  of  scissors,  sharp  pie<;es  of  wire  or  wood,  splinters  of 
nieUil  or  stone  projected  against  the  eye,  and  the  like.  It 
fometimes  happens,  however,  that  the  body  with  which  the 
injury  is  inflicted,  is  left  sticking  in  the  cornea.  The  follow* 
lag  is  the  instance  of  this  sort  to  which  I  have  referred  at  pace 
Sra.  A  patient  applied  at  Mr.  Wardrop's  haqiital,  under  rae 
fisUowiiiff  circumstances.  On  the  temporal  edge  of  the  left 
cornea  were  wa^  an  opaque  spot ;  the  pupil  was  irregular^ 
and  adfaei^  to  the  opaque  spot  of  the  cornea ;  and  there  was 
considerable  redness  of  the  white  of  the  eye,,  and  great  intOM 
kranoe  of  light.  Fourteen  weeks  bc^ore^  when  twisting  a 
jpiece  of  g^  wire,  a  small  portion  of  it  broke  off  and  sti*uck 
die  eye»  lliree  days  after  the  accident,  intense  inflammation 
eame  on,  with  severe  pain,  which  continued  for  five  weeks, 
slid  resisted  active  depletion.  From  this  period,  the  pain 
became  less  acute.  A  few  days  after  applying  at  the  hospital) 
a  portion  of  gold  wire  was  observed  projecting  beyond  the 
somce  of  the  cornea,  and  a  considerable  portion  seemed  to 
be  impacted  in  the  opaque  spot.  It  was  easily  extracted  by 
means  of  a  pair  of  forceps,  and  was  followed  by  a  discharge 
of  the  aqueous  humour.  The  portion  of  wire  was  fully  three 
lines  in  length,  and  one  extremity  had  penetrated  into  the 
anterior  chamber.  The  patient  felt  much  relieved  immedi^ 
ately  aftei*  the  extraction  of  the  foreign  substance,  and  the 
inflammation  and  opacity  soon  subsided.* 

In  many  instances  of  penetrating  wound  of  the  cornea,  the 
fiiragn  body  enters  completely  into  the  anterior  chamber,  and 
there  remains  till  we  extract  it.  We  sometimes  find  that  it 
has  fallen  to  the  bottom  of  the  anterior  chamber,  more  fre- 
quently that  it  is  fixed  in  the  iris  or  in  the  lens,  rarely  that  it 
has  passed  behind  the  iris  so  as  to  lie  in  the  posterior  chamber. 
In  all  these  cases  we  proceed  immediately  to  its  removal, 
imlesB  it  be  of  a  very  small  size.  A  grain  of  gunpowder,  for 
example,  which,  passing  through  the  cornea,  is  fixed  on  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  iris,  or  perhaps  even  a  particle  of  metal 
of  the  same  size,  we  should  allow  to  remain.  It  has  repeatedly 
happened  that  the  point  of  a  cataract  knife  or  needle,  break-> 
ing  off  in  the  anterior  chamber,  has  been  left  there,  and  has 

•  Lancet,  Vol.  x.  p.  475.     London,  1826. 
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become  oxidized  and  dissolved.  *  Larger  and  rougher  metallic 
fragments  we  cannot  calculate  on  being  removed  in  this  man- 
ner. If  they  are  fixed  in  the  iris,  or  if  they  are  impacted  between 
the  cornea  and  the  iris,  although  without  any  laceration  of  the 
latter,  they  will  almost  certainly  bring  on  iritis ;  and  even  if 
merely  in  contact  with  the  chirstalline  capsule,  without  this 
part  being  divided,  cataract  is  the  invariable  result.  Remove 
a  metallic  fragment  fix)m  these  several  situations,  and  iritis  and 
cataract  may  be  prevented*  In  doing  this,  however,  there  is 
a  danger  of  wounding  the  iris,  of  touching  the  capsule  so  as  to 
admit  the  aqueous  humour  into  contact  with  the  lens,  which 
will  cause  cataract,  and  of  the  iris  prolapsing  afler  the  foreign 
body  is  removed* 

The  extraction  of  a  foreign  body  fix)m  the  anterior  chamber 
may  sometimes  be  accomplished  by  means  of  a  small  pair  of 
forceps,  introduced  through  the  wound  of  the  cornea  already 
present;  but  in  other  cases,  this  cannot  be  done,  and  the 
cornea  must  be  opened  with  the  cataract  knife,  about  the  10th 
of  an  inch  from  tne  edge  of  the  sclerotica.  If  the  incision  be 
made  closer  to  the  sderotica  than  this,  protrusion  of  the 
iris  is  very  likely  to  occur,  and  will  in  general  be  found  irr^ 
ducible.  I  have  seen  the  application  of  belladonna,  in  a  case 
in  which  an  angular  fragment  of  steel  was  impacted  between  the 
iris  and  the  cornea,  dilate  the  pupil  and  carry  the  foreign  body 
along  with  the  iris  to  the  very  edge  of  the  cornea ;  but  I  cfo 
not  consider  this  as  a  practice  to  be  foUowed  preparatory  to 
extracting  the  foreign  substance  by  an  incision  of  the  cornea, 
as,  I  think,  it  favours  prolapsus  of  the  iris.  Not  unfrequently 
it  happens  that  as  soon  as  the  incision  is  made  through  the 
cornea,  the  foreign  body  rushes  out  along  with  the  aqueous 
humour,  so  that  we  are  saved  from  any  trouble  of  extracting 
it  with  forceps. 

6.  Bums  of  the  Comecu 

I  have  seen  several  cases  in  which  the  cornea  being  touched 
with  hot  pieces  of  metal,  its  conjunctival  covering  was  raised 
like  a  blister,  and  considerable  fear  entertained  lest  vision 
should  be  lost  The  conjunctiva,  however,  has  been  r^ene* 
rated  perfectly  transparent  in  some  of  these  cases,  and  in 
others  with  only  a  slight  d^ree  of  obscurity. 

It  has  been  very  different  with  injuries  of  the  cornea  from 

*  Lawrence's  Lectures  in  the  Lancet    Vol.  ix.  p.  531.    London,  1826. 
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sulphuric  acid  and  from  quicklime.  Deep  ulceration  of  the 
cornea,  with  hjrpopium,  and  total  opacity  of  the  front  of  the 
eye,  have  followed  in  such  cases. 


SECTION  II. —  INJURIES  OF  THE  IRIS. 

These  are,  in  the  first  place,  punctures  and  lacerations 
through  the  cornea ;  in  the  second,  displacement ;  and  thirdly, 
separation  of  the  ciliary  edge  of  the  iris  from  the  choroid. 

Punctures  and  lacerations  of  the  iris  are  apt  to  be  followed 
by  dilatation  of  the  aperture,  so  as  to  form  a  false  pupil.  In- 
flammation is  to  be  guarded  against  in  such  cases,  and  com- 
bated by  the  means  hereafter  to  be  recommended  for  iritis. 

Blows  on  the  eye,  (for  instance,  with  the  fist,)  are  not  unfre- 
quently  followed  by  displacement  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
die  iris.  The  pupil  is  gready  enlarged,  and  one-hall,  perhaps, 
of  the  iris  is  thrust  out  of  sight,  so  that  the  pupil  extends  on 
one  side  to  the  very  edge  of  the  cornea.  This  accident  is 
generally  attended  by  einision  of  blood  into  the  eye,  and  by 
amaurosis. 

The  connexion  beti^'een  the  iris  and  the  choroid  is  much 
leas  firm  in  man  than  in  quadrupeds,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  smart  blows  on  the  human  eye  are  apt  to  separate  the 
one  of  these  membranes  from  the  other,  so  as  to  form  a  false 
pupil  exterior  to  the  circumference  of  the  iris.  The  stroke 
of  a  whip,  a  horse's  tail,  or  the  twig  of  a  tree  is  frequently  the 
cause  of^  this  accident.  We  have  no  means  of  bringing  back 
the  iris  to  its  former  situation.  Belladonna  dilates  the  false 
pupil  as  well  as  the  natural  one,  narrowing  the  portion  of 
iris  between  them.  The  vision  of  the  eye  is,  m  general,  much 
debilitated  after  this  sort  of  accident 


SECTION  III. — INJURIES  OF  THE  CHRYSTALLINE  LENS  AND 

CAPSULE. 

Punctures  of  the  capsule,  bv  means  of  pointed  or  cutting 
instruments  pushed  through  the  cornea,  are  followed  by  the 
admission  of  the  aqueous  humour  into  contact  with  the  lens, 
which  produces  opacity  or  cataract.  The  edges  of  the  punc- 
ture or  wound  of  the  capsule  are  apt  to  inflame  and  become 
of  a  chalky  white  colour.  If  they  unite,  so  that  the  aqueous 
humour  is  no  longer  admitted  into  contact  with  the  lensy  the 
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progress  of  the  cataract  will  be  arrested.  If  the  wound  ^ 
the  capsule  is  considerable  and  does  not  heal,  the  whole  lens 
becomes  coagulated  and  opaque,  and  in  a  young  or  middle- 
aged  person  is  gradually  dissolved,  so  that  the  pupil  clears 
and  a  certain  degree  of  vision  is  recovered. 

Blows  on  the  eye  sometimes  rupture  the  capsule,  so  that  the 
lens  escapes.  WHien  this  is  the  case,  the  lens  generally  passes 
forward  uirough  the  pupil,  and  lodges  in  the  anterior  duunber, 
musing  ereat  pain  and  imtation,  and  hringing  on  inflanmurt^ 
When  this  happens,  the  cornea  is  to  be  opened,  as  in  common 
extraction  of  the  cataract,  taking  care,  however,  to  pass  the 
knife  behind  the  dislocated  lens,  especially  if  some  weeks  or 
months  have  elapsed  since  the  accident.  The  use  <^  this 
direction  is  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  lens  from  slipping  back 
through  the  pupil,  and  sinking  into  the  vitreous  humour, 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  injury  which  it  has  sustained,  in 
injuries  of  this  sort,  we  generally  find  in  a  dissolved  state. 
The  retina  is  also  rendered  almost  always  insensible  by  the 
blow  which  produces  the  dislocation  of  the  lens.  In  some 
neglected  cases  of  this  accident,  I  have  known  the  opaque  l^os 
lie  for  years  in  the  posterior  chamber,  where  it  was  seen 
bobt»ng  about,  on  every  movement  of  the  eye  or  head,  but 
occasionally  passing  through  the  pupil  into  the  anterior  cham* 
ber,  and  returning  again  mto  the  posterior,  till  on  some  pai^ 
ticular  occasion  more  irritation  bemg  excited  by  its  presence 
in  the  antericH*  chamber  than  usual,  iritis  has  come  on  with 
great  pain  in  the  eye  and  head,  contraction  of  the  pupil,  and 
an  impossibility  of  getting  the  lens  to  retire,  as  it  had  beoi 
wont  to  do,  into  the  posterior  chamber.  Under  these  cir» 
cumstances,  however  unfavourable  for  an  operation,  the 
extraction  of  the  dislocated  lens  must  be  resorted  to,  that  the 
patient  may  be  freed  from  the  severe  pain  attending  the  iritisi 
and  the  sound  eye  saved  from  the  danger  of  sjrmpathedc 
inflammation. 

Another  accident  to  which  the  lens  and  its  capsule  are 
subject  in  consequence  of  blows  on  the  eye,  is  separation  of 
both  from  the  vitreous  humour,  so  that  the  capsule,  enclosing 
the  lens,  becomes  entirely  insulated.  In  this  case,  the  cap- 
sule thickens,  the  lens  coagulates  and  dissolves,  and  the  cata* 
racta  cystica  which  is  thus  formed  moves  in  the  posterior 
chamber,  and  occasionally  comes  forward,  like  the  lens  in  the 
former  case,  into  the  anterior  chamber.  If  we  extract  this 
kind  of  cataract,  we  do  so  not  to  restore  vision,  for  the  eye 
is  unifiwrmly  amaurotic,  but  to  save  the  patient  from  pain. 
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SECTION  IV. — WOUNDS  OF  THE  SCLEROTICA  AND  CHOROIOEA*  . 

Incised  wounds  ot  the  ccmjunctiva  and  sclerotica,  are 
instantly  followed  by  a  protmsibn  of  the  choroidea,  which  wo 
have  no  other  means  of  repressing,  than  by  directing  tlie 
patient  <to  keq)  the  eyelids  as  mudb  shut  as  possible,  so  as  to 

Se  a  d^ree  of  support  to  the  eyeball,  till  tne  wound  heala> 
is  it  never  does  without  leaving  a  considerable  cicatrice,  the 
space  between  the  edges  of  the  wounded  sclerotica  being  filled 
up  by  an  effusion  of  lymph  which  graduaUv  assumes  the 
iqipearance  and  texture  of  a  membrane.  The  comunctiva 
sometimes  heals  in  cases  of  this  kind,  while  the  sclerotica  con* 
tinoes  open,  with  the  choroidea  projecting  through  it. 

Where  both  sclerotica  and  choroidea  are  dividisd,  the  vitre» 
oos  humour  immediately  issues  from  the  wound,  which  also 
bleeds  profusely.  The  vitreous  cells  become  injected  with 
blood,  and  form  a  fungus-like  protrusion  from  die  wound* 
lliis  case  is  to  be  treated  like  the  former.  Besides  antiphlo^ 
pistic  means,  the  eyelids  must  be  kept  shut,  unless  the 
mjecCed  protrusion  of  the  hyaloid  membrane  prevents  this 
from  being  accomplished.  A  warm  bread  and  water  poultice  is 
to  be  laid  over  uie  lids.  Most  frequently  vision  is  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  loss  of  vitreous  humour,  the  injury  done  to 
the  retina,  and  the  violent  inflammation  of  the  eye  which  fol* 
lovg  the  accident. 


SECTION  V.^ — PRESSURE  AND  BLOWS  ON  THE  EYE. 

Beer  relates  the  following  instance  of  the  bad  effects  of 
sodden  pressure  exercised  on  the  eyeball.  '^  Some  years  ago," 
«ys  he,  "  I  was  called  to  a  man,  who  had  previously  enjoyed 
excellent  sight,  but,  a  short  time  before  I  saw  him,  had  in  an 
instant  become  totally  blind  in  both  eyes.  He  happened  to 
be  in  a  company  of  friends,  when  suddenly  a  stranger  stepped 
behind  him,  and  clapped  his  hands  upon  his  eyes,  desiring 
him  to  tell  who  stood  behind  him.  Unable  or  unwilling  to 
answer  this  question,  he  endeavoured  to  remove  the  hanos  of 
the  other  person,  who  only  pressed  them  the  firmer  pn  the 
eyes,  till  at  length  withdrawing  them  so  as  to  allow  the  eyes 
to  be  opened,  die  man  found  that  he  saw  nothing,  and  con- 
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tinued  ever  afterwards  blind,  without  any  apparent  lesion  of 
the  eyes."* 

Blows  on  the  eye  are  often  productive  of  amaurosis,  with- 
out any  visible  change  being  produced  in  the  organ;  whence 
we  may  conclude  that  the  blow  has  aifected  the  retina  by 
concussion,  congestion,  extravasation,  or  laceration.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  cases  of  traumatic  amaurosis  are  often  ne- 
glected, till  the  blindness  is  completely  confirmed;  for  much 
may  be  done  for  their  relief,  if  they  are  taken  in  proper  time. 
The  foUowing  case  will  illustrate  the  danger  of  neglect, 
and  the  good  effects  of  appropriate  treatment. 

Mr.  N.  applied  to  me  on  the  18th  of  January  1829,  on 
account  of  the  effects  of  a  blow  which  he  had  received,  eight 
days  before,  with  a  pretty  heavy  piece  of  metal,  on  the  tem- 
poral side  df  the  left  eye.     He  was  a  man  of  about  40  years 
of  age,  of  sound  constitution,  and  his  eyes  had  been  good  till 
this  accident     Any  inflammation  or  irritation  produced  by 
the  blow  had  already  subsided,  although  almost  nothing  had 
been  done  in  the  way  of  treatment.     The  vision  of  the  eye 
was  lost,  except  when  he  turned  it  very  much  to  the  left,  so 
much  indeed  as  to  look  ahnost  behind  him.     When  he  did 
so,  he  saw  indistinctly  any  object  situated  to  his  left.    Forwards 
or  to  the  right  he  saw  nothing,  every  thing  being  darkened 
by  the  appearance  of  a  thick  gauze  or  mist.     A  bright  light, 
as  a  gas  flame,  was  the  only  object  capable  of  producing  a 
sensation,  when  the  eye  was  directed  forwards.     This  amau- 
rosis was  so  considerable,    and  had  been  neglected  for  so 
many  days,  that  I  pronounced  a  very  doubtful  prognosis,  but 
urged  the  adoption  of  active  measures.    Thirty  ounces  of  blood 
were   taken  from  the  arm  on  the  evening  of  the  18th.     He 
took  two  of  the  following  pills,  and  was  ordered  two  three 
times  a  day  :  B  aloes  gr.  ii.,  massse  pilulae  hydrargyri  gr.  iii.; 
misce;  fiat  pilula.     On  the  19th,  he  thought  he  saw  objects 
somewhat  less  indistinctly,  but  still  only  when  he  looked  much 
to  the  left  hand.     When  he  looked  forwards,  he  saw  as  if 
gauze-threads  were  moving  before  him,  and  the  lamp  appeared 
of  various  colours.     Twenty-four  leeches  were  applied  round 
the  eye.     On  the  20th,  his  vision  was  so  far  improved,  that 
Jie  could  make  out  the  large  characters  on  the  back  of  a 
quarto  book,  when  he  looked  at  it  sideways.    He  could  recog- 
nise any  ordinary  object,  as  a  teacup,  held  towards  his  left 

*  Pflege  gesunder  und  gcschwachter  Augcn,  p.  10.  Frankfurt,  1802. 
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side,  but  lo6t  sight  of  it  entirely  as  it  was  moved  in  front  of 
him.  A  blister  was  applied  to  the  left  temple  and  behind  the 
left  ear.  On  the  22d,  there  was  a  great  improvement  in 
vision.  He  could  now  tell  the  hour  on  a  watch,  even  when 
he  looked  straight  forwards,  and  compared  the  apparent  im- 
pediment to  vision  to  branches  of  trees,  whereas  it  formerly 
had  the  appearance  of  a  uniform  cloud.  The  mouth  being 
considerably  affected  by  the  pills,  they  were  omitted.  The 
blister  was  reapplied.  On  the  24th,  the  blister  was  di»» 
charging  well,  the  mouth  was  very  sore,  and  the  vision  much 
improved.  He  could  read  a  newspaper  with  the  left  eye,  and 
said  that  the  branches  of  trees  which  appeared  before  him 
were  now  broken,  and  looked  like  grains  of  sand  separated 
one  from  another.  On  the  26th,  he  stated  that  he  knew  an 
increase  of  vision  daily.  The  mouth  was  still  very  sore.  The 
blister  was  repeated.  After  this,  the  vision  continued  pro- 
gressively to  improve,  and  by  the  middle  of  February  was  all 
but  perfect. 

It  it  were  necessary,  I  could  quote  similar  cases  from  the 
journals  of  the  Eye  Infirmary,  showing  the  good  effects  of 
depletion,  counter-irritation,  and  mercurialization,  in  amau- 
rosis consequent  to  those  blows  on  the  eye,  which  are  probably 
productive  of  congestion  of  the  choroid  and  retina,  but  unat- 
tended by  any  other  considerable  lesion  of  these  important 
structures. 

I  have  already,  in  the  preceding  sections  of  this  chapter, 
had  occasion  to  notice  some  very  serious  eiiects  of  blows  on 
the  eye,  as  displacement  and  separation  of  the  iris,  bursts 
ing  of  the  capsule  with  escape  of  the  lens,  and  disloca- 
tion of  the  lens  enclosed  in  the  capsule.  Efiiision  of  blood 
into  the  aqueous  chambers,  dissolution  of  the  vitreous  humour, 
and  laceration  of  the  retina,  are  among  the  most  common 
eflects  of  heavy  blows  on  the  eye.  We  also  frequently 
meet  with  laceration  of  the  sclerotica,  with  or  without 
rupture  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  of  the  choroid ;  and  some- 
times, though  not  so  frequently,  we  meet  with  laceration  of  the 
cornea.  From  the  cases  which  have  come  under  my  care,  I 
could  describe  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  effects  arising 
from  blows  on  the  eye,  Mritli  the  fist,  with  sticks,  with  stones, 
and  other  implements  thrown  at  the  eye,  and  from  falls  on 
the  eye.  In  the  whole  of  such  cases,  the  prognosis  is  unfa- 
vourable. Even  when  there  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than 
an  effusion  of  blood  into  the  aqueous  chambers,  we  generally 
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find,  that  after  the  blood  is  absorbed,  the  pupil  remain* 
dilated  and  immovable,  and  the  retina  insensible*  If  wo 
puncture  the  cornea  in  cases  of  this  kind,  th^e  is,  in  geoen]^ 
a  profuse  discharge  of  bloody  watery  fluid;  if  the  pune* 
ture  is  small,  it  heals  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  may  be 
repeated  fi*om  time  to  time  without  any  ill  effects.  The 
cornea  is  more  resisting  than  the  sclerotica.  The  oonjimc« 
tiva,  from  its  laxity,  sometimes  escapes,  while  the  sclerotica^ 
owing  to  the  tension  produced  by  its  contents,  is  unable  to 
withstand  the  eflects  of  a  blow,  and  consequently  gives  way. 
I  have  seen  the  sclerotica  and  choroid  ruptured,  and  the  Ictti 
at  the  same  dme  propelled  through  the  lacerated  opeaung  m 
their  tunics,  so  as  to  lie  immediately  under  the  oonjunctivat 
wliich  remained  entire.  What  rendered  this  case  the  moire 
remarkable,  the  iris  had  been  partly  separated  from  the 
choroid  by  a  former  injury,  so  as  to  form  a  false  pupil^  and 
yet  a  considerable  degree  of  vision  was  ultimately  retainedf 
as  much,  indeed,  as,  in  many  instances,  is  recovered  after  ao 
operation  for  cataract.  I  removed  the  lens  by  an  indsaon 
through  the  conjunctiva,  sometime  after  the  lacerated  sclero- 
tica and  choroid  had  closed. 

In  cases  of  bursting  of  the  eye  from  a  blow,  whether  the 
laceration  is  through  the  cornea,  or  through  die  sclerotica! 
considerable  haemorrhagy  takes  place,  especially  when  the 
choroid  has  also  given  way.  The  humours  are  also  ofien 
partly,  and  sometimes  almost  wholly  evacuated,  so  that  a 
dwai&h  deformed  eyeball  is  left  after  the  lacerated  port 
heals  up. 


SECTION  VI. — GUNSHOT  WOUNDS  OF  THE  EYE. 

Under  this  head,  I  may  notice  some  of  the  effects  of  gun- 
powder exploded  into  the  eye.  It  is  generally  the  lower 
Eortion  of  the  cornea  which  suffers  most  fi'om  this  accident, 
ut  in  an  instance  wliich  came  under  my  observation,  as 
the  person  was  in  the  act  of  stooping  to  the  ground  when 
the  powder  exploded,  only  the  upper  half  of  each  cornea 
received  the  injury,  and  was  left  opaque.  I  have  repeatedly 
seen  grains  of  powder  propelled  through  the  cornea  into  the 
lens,  so  as  to  cause  cataract. 

&nall-«hot  not  unfrequently  pass  through  the  coats  of  th^ 
eye.     Demours  has  represented  a  case  in  which  a  grain  of 
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l-«hoC  passed  through  the  cornea,  detached  the  irk  from 
the  choroid^  and  produced  opacity  of  the  lens.*  Amaurosis 
is  geperally  the  eroct  of  grains  of  shot  entering  the  eyeball ; 
and  Mr.  Lawrence  mentions  that  he  once  saw  complete 
Mindiiess  caused  by  a  single  grain,  which  merely  struck  the 
iderodc  obliquely  and  did  not  enter.f 

The  eyeball  is  most  frequendy  found  to  be  burst  in  cases 

where  it  has  been  struck  by  musket-shot ;  but  occasionally  it 

eacapes,  and  the  ball  penetrates  between  the  eye  and  the 

orbit.    Exophthalmia,  or  inflanmiatoi^  disorganization  of  the 

eye,  with  protrusion,  is  very  apt  to  follow  in  either  of  these 

'  cases.     When  this  symptom  does  occur,  either  the  humours 

should  be  evacuated  by  a  free  and  deep  incision,  so  as  to 

allow  the  eyeball  to  shrink  and  become  quiet ;  or,  if  it  has 

beeorae  solid  from  thickening  of  its  coats,  it  ought  to  be 

extiJ^ted.    If  such  practice  is  not  followed,  the  patient  is 

generally  doomed  to  suffer  extreme  pain  for  a  length  of  time ; 

atnd  the  enlarged  eyeball  is  even  apt,  by  pressure,  to  produce 

absorption  of  the  roof  of  the  orbit,  and  fatal  inflammation  of 

the  dura  mater  and  brain. 


SECTION  VII. — DISLOCATION  OF  THE  EYEBALL. 

I  have  already  had  ocaision  to  quote  two  cases  of  disloca- 
tion of  the  eyeball,  produced  by  foreign  substances  thrust 
between  the  eye  and  the  orbit  ;J  and  I  have  explained  that 
by  being  dislocated  is  to  be  understood  that  the  eyeball  is 
extruded  beyond  the  fibrous  layer  of  the  eyelids.  The  optic 
nerve,  when  the  eye  is  in  that  state,  is  put  very  much  on  the 
stretch,  vision  is  lost  till  reduction  is  accomplished,  and  the 
lids  can  no  longer  be  brought  together. 

If  the  foreign  body  by  which  tne  dislocation  has  been  pro- 
duced be  still  in  the  orbit,  it  must,  of  course,  be  removed 
before  reduction  be  attempted.  Afler  this  is  effected,  the 
eye  is  to  be  pressed  steadily  back  into  its  place.  The  pres-  • 
sure  being  continued  for  some  time,  the  eyeball  will  generally 
be  found  to  start  suddenly  back  through  the  aperture  in  the 
periosteal  edging  of  the  orbit,  and  vision  to  be  immediately 
restored. 

From  the  obliquity  of  the  base  of  the  orbit,  it  is  evident 

»  Traite  des  Maladies  des  Yeux.    Planche  52.     Fig.  I.     Paris,  1818. 
t  Lectures  in  the  Lancet,  Vol.  ix.  p.  531.     London,  1826. 
X  Seepages  15 and  17. 
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that  towards  the  temple  the  eyeball  stands  in  a  oonsideraUe 
degree  exterior  to  that  cavity ;  and  hence  it  is  that  a  severe 
blow  on  the  eye,  for  instance,  with  a  racket  ball,  is  capable 
of  producing  dislocation.  Covillard,  in  his  Observations  lairo^ 
chirtirgiqueSi  relates  a  case  of  this  sort  He  tells  us  that  the 
dislocation  was  so  complete,  that  when  he  came  to  visit  the 

Satient,  immediately  after  the  accident,  he  found  one  of  his 
lends  with  scissors  in  his  hand,  ready  to  cut  the  eye  away. 
Covillard  reduced  it,  and  the  patient's  vision  was  preserved.* 


SECTION  VIII. — EVULSION  OF  THE  EYEBALL. 

The  eyeball  is  often  blown  out  by  musket-shot;  but  cases 
of  its  being  torn  out  of  the  socket  by  other  accidental  means 
are  rare.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this,  however,  is  related 
in  the  first  volume  of  Grafe's  Journal*  A  cart-wheel  went 
over  the  side  of  the  head,  and  tore  out  the  eyeball,  along  with 
seven  lines'  length  of  the  optic  nerve,  the  muscles  of  the  eye 
being  left  behind,  and  the  orbit  iminjured.  The  patient,  a 
man  of  75  years  of  age,  recovered  without  any  bad  symptom. 

*  See  M^moire  sur  plusieures  Maladies  du  Globe  de  TCEO,  par  Louk ; 
in  the  M6iDoires  de  rAcademie  de  Chinirgie,  Toroe  xiii.  p.  266.  ISmo. 
Paris/ 1774. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  OPHTHALMIiE,  OR  INFLAMMATOUY  DISEASES  OF 

THE  EYEBALL. 


SECTION  I. — ^THE  OPHTHALMI.*:  IN  GENERAL. 

Under  the  term  inflammation^  a  very  considerable  number  of 
different  phenomena  are  included.     There  is  included,  first 
of  all,  that  state  of  parts  which  is  recognized  by  increased 
redness^  wmatural  heat^  swelling^  and  pain.     This,  indeed,  is 
strictly  inflammation,  characterized  by  its  four  distinct  primary 
phenomena.     The  morbid  changes  which  I  shall  presently 
enumerate,  may  be  regardeil  as  so  many  secondary  phenomena, 
apt  to  succeed,  but  which  do  not  necessarily  succeed  to  tliis, 
the  first  stage  of  every  inflammatory  disease.     So  long  as  the 
part  affected  exhibits  nothing  else  than  increased  redness, 
onnatural  heat,  swelling,  and  pain,  and  so  long  as  these  con- 
tinue to  augment,   the  disease  is  merely  developing  itself. 
An  inflammatory  atUick  before,  or  even  when  it  has  reached 
the  greatest  degree  of  violence  of  which  this  first  stage  is  sus- 
ceptible, may,  Mrithout  any  new  local  phenomena  being  mani- 
fested, gradually  subside  through  the  means  employed  for  its 
core,  or  by  the  natural  resolution  of  the  disease.      On  the 
other  hand,  the  disease  may  go  on,  and  manifest  with  greater 
or  less  rapidity,  one  or  more  of  the  following  seven  secon- 
dary phenomena  of  inflammation;  namely,  effusion j  of  red 
blood,  of  colourless  blood,  or  of  fibrin;  adhesion;  suppura^ 
Hon,  from  a  secreting  surface,  or  in  the   form  of  abscess; 
nlceration  ;  mortification  ;  granulation  ;  and  cicatrization.    The 
part  inflamed  may  pass  through  several  of  these  states  in  succe»« 
sion,  or  several  of  them  may  exist  together  at  the  same  time. 

Inflammation,  in  whatever  part  of  the  body,  and  conse- 
quently  in  whatever  part  of  the  eye,  it  exists,  may  terminate 
in  any  of  the  processes  now  enumerated.  It  is  also  well 
known  that  the  secondary  phenomena  of  inflammation  are 
always    modified    according   to   the   structure  of  the  part 
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affected.  Every  diflFerent  texture  of  the  eye,  as  it  possesses 
both  physical  and  vital  properties  peculiar  to  itself,  must 
suffer  differently  from  these  several  processes  of  inflammation. 
In  many  cases,  the  modifications  of  inflammation  from  differ- 
ences of  texture  in  the  parts  affected,  are  displayed  with  much 
distinctness  in  the  eye;  in  other  cases,  these  modifications 
can  be  judged  of  only  from  their  consequences,  and  by  a  very 
minute  observation  of  the  derangement  which  remains  in  the 
organization  or  in  the  function  of  the  part  which  had  suffered ; 
while  in  other  cases,  from  the  delicate  texture  of  the  part  or 
its  hidden  situation  in  the  eye,  the  modifications  in  question 
may  altogether  escape  observation. 

The  conjunctiva,  sclerotica,  cornea,  iris,  chrystalline  cap- 
sule, and  retina,  present  a  series  of  the  modifications  of  inflam- 
taiation,  to  which  I  have  just  now  referred,  sufliciently  distinct 
to  convince  the  most  sceptical  of  the  truth  of  what  I  hare 
been  asserting,  and  sufficiently  striking  to  rouse  the  most 
inattentive  to  research.  The  mucq-cutaneous  conjunctiva 
secreting  a  flood  of  purulent  matter,  as  in  the  ophthalmia  of 
newborn  children — the  fibrous  sclerotica  affected  for  months 
with  rheumatic  inflammation — the  transparent  fibro-cartfr- 
laginous  cornea  becoming  opaque,  or  being  destroyed  layer 
after  layer  by  a  penetrating  ulcer — the  erectile  iris  losing  all 
power  of  executing  its  motions  of  expansion  and  contractioo 
— the  chrystalline  capsule  pouring  out  coagulable  lymph  from 
its  serous  surface,  and  this  lymph  forming  the  meaium  of 
morbid  adhesions — the  nervous  retina,  too  deeply  seated  to 
be  observed  inunediately,  but  in  a  few  hours  losing  its  incon* 
ceivably  delicate  sensibility — these  are  facts  in  which  are 
displayed  the  modifications  of  inflammatory  action  and  the 
various  consequences  of  inflammation,  fully  as  distinctly  and 
as  strikingly  as  they  are  manifested  in  any  other,  nay  in  aU 
the  other  parts  of  the  body  put  together. 

There  are  other  circumstances  besides  differences  of  texture 
which  modify  the  inflanunatory  affections  of  the  eye,  and 
which  render  this  subject  very  extensive  in  tlie  discussion, 
and  cause  the  diseases  to  be  occasionally  very  pei*plexing  in 
the  treatment  They  are  under  the  influence  of  peculiarities 
of  constitution,  of  constitutional  diseases,  and  of  certain  arti- 
ficial states  of  constitution  ;  and  they  are  subject  to  innumer- 
able variations  from  the  influence  of  those  inscrutable  con- 
nexions called  sympathies.  Scrofula,  syphilis,  gout,  and  that 
state  of  the  system  which  we  may  call  mercurialisni,  are  each 
of  them  either  capable  of  exciting  inflammation  in  different 
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parts  of  the  eye,  or  at  least  of  communicating  to  an  inflamma- 
tion, excited  by  other  causes,  such  differences  in  character  as 
shall  often  render  it  difficult  to  recognise  a  disease  with  which 
we  were  well  acquainted  in  its  simple  or  idiopathic  form. 

By  the  influence  of  local  sympathy,  inflammation  of  one 
texture  of  the  eye  never  takes  place  without  extending  in 
some  degree  to  the  textures  with  which  the  first  affected  is 
in  contact;  by  the  same  influence,  an  inflammatory  disease 
originating  in  one  texture  of  the  eye  shall  be  communicated 
to  several  of  the  other  textures,  the  inflammation  of  the 
superficial  tunics  being  communicated  to  those  more  deeply 
seated,  and  conversely  that  of  the  internal  parts  spreading 
ontwards;  and,  while  each  texture  obeys  its  own  laws  o^ 
morbid  action,  the  whole  organ  in  this  way  may  l)ecomc 
involved  by  what  had  at  first  a  very  limited  existence,  and 
perhaps  a  very  trivial  aspect. 

Whoi  we  r^ect,  then,  on  the  innumerable  combinations 
i^ch  may  take  place  among  the  inflammatory  diseases  of  the 
eyBf  and  the  many  causes  by  which  these  diseases  may  he 
modified,  we  shall  be  convinced,  I  think,  that  of  all  the  subjects 
Eequiring  descriptions  and  explanations  of  morbid  actions  and 
changes,  there  can  be  few  more  difficult  than  those  diseases 
which  have  been  swept  together  with  so  indiscriminating  a 
band,  under  the  name  of  ophthalmia.  To  consider  these 
mcdaoB  and  changes  individually,  and  only  in  a  single  texture 
af  the  eye  at  once,  may  seem  to  lessen  tlie  difficulty ;  for 
instance,  to  consider  inflammation  of  the  cornea,  and  to  exhi- 
bit to  ourselves  in  order,  effusion  of  serum,  efliision  of  coagu- 
lable  lymph,  secretion  of  pus,  formation  of  abscess,  ulceration. 
Mortification,  and  cicatrization,  according  as  each  of  these 
pioceflses  manifests  itself  in  the  cornea.  But  to  do  all  this  is 
to  ocmsider  and  to  exhibit  what  never  takes  place  separately 
in  nature.  Unless  this  be  kept  in  mind  by  those  who  begin 
to  study  the  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  eve,  they  will  not  be 
a  little  perplexed  by  the  diversified  complications  of  morbid 
plienomena,  which  they  will  meet  at  every  step  of  their 
progress. 

Ine  knowledge  of  the  inflanmiatory  diseases  of  the  eye  has 
been  gready  retarded  by  the  practice  of  confounding  them 
all  under  the  name  of  ophthalmia,  and  thus  overlooking  both 
the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  the  peculiar  natiure  of  the  inflam- 
mation. The  consequence  of  thus  viewing  all  these  diseases 
without  discrimination,  has  been  a  method  of  treating  them 
equally  preposterous.     In  fact,  in  the  practice  of  those  who 
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have  had  no  opportunities  of  studjdng  the  diseases  of  the  eyey 
one  routine  of  remedies  continues  to  be  used  in  every  case  in 
which  the  eye  appears  inflamed,  and  it  often  happens,  that  it 
is  not  till  this  routine  is  exhausted,  and  the  eye  m  some  of  its 
essential  parts  becoming  seriously  disorganised,  that  a  sus- 
picion arises  of  there  being  somediing  specific  or  peculiar  in 
the  case.  Even  from  the  slight  view  which  we  have  already 
taken  of  this  subject  it  is  evidently  impossible  that  the  inflam- 
matory affections  of  parts  so  widely  differing  in  structure  and 
function  as^  do  those  which  are  assembled  in  the  eye,  can  be 
treated  at  once  indiscriminately  and  successfully.  We  find, 
for  example,  that  the  remedies  which  in  course  of  a  few  days 
are  sufficient  completely  to  remove  inflammation  of  the  con- 
junctiva, only  aggravate  inflammation  of  the  sclerotica  or 
iris,  while  the  plan  of  treatment  which  speedily  cures  sclero- 
titis or  iritis,  if^  trusted  to  in  conjunctivitis,  would  expose  the 
eye  to  almost  certain  destruction.  Great  advantages  will 
accrue,  then,  from  the  adoption  of  an  accurate  classification  of 
the  ophthalmiae.  One  advantage  of  no  inconsiderable  moment 
will  be,  that  we  shall  conduct  our  examinations  of  the  inflam- 
matory diseases  of  the  eye  which  may  come  under  our  care, 
with  much  more  accuracy  than  we  could  possibly  do,  were  we 
to  employ  the  vague  nomenclature  commonly  used  upon  this 
subject.  Having  noted  exactly  the  disease  which  is  before 
us,  we  shall  be  able  both  to  ascertain  to  our  own  satisfac- 
tion, the  effects  of  the  remedies  which  we  employ,  and  to 
communicate  our  experience  to  others,  which,  without  a  just 
classification  and  perspicuous  nomenclature,  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  do. 

I  have  admitted  into  the  following  table  of  the  ophtbalmie 
none,  the  distinct  and  separate  existence  of  which  I  have  not 
either  ascertained  in  the  course  of  my  own  observations,  or 
been  convinced  of  upon  indubitable  authority. 

I.  CONJUNCTIVITIS. 

I.  Conjunctivitis  Puro-mucosa. 

1.  Catarrhal. 

2.  Contagious  or  Egyptian. 

3.  Leucorrhceal,  or  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum. 

4.  Gonorrhoeal. 

II.    CoNJUNCl'IVITIS  SCROFULOSA. 

1.  Phlyctenular. 

2.  Pustular.  ^ 

111.  Conjunctivitis  Erysipei^atosa, 
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IV.  COKJUNCnriTIS  vauioloda. 

▼.  coxjuNcnnTis  morbillosa* 

ru   COjrjUNCTIYITIt  SCARLATINOSA. 

IL  SCLEROTITIS. 
1.  Rheumatic 
ni.  CORNEITI& 

1*  ScroAilous. 
IV.  IRITia 

1.  Rheumatic. 

2.  Sjphilitic. 
S»  cwnnuiocis. 
4»  Arthritic. 

V.  CHOROIDITia 
VL  RETINITIS. 
VII.  AQUOCAPSULITIS. 

VIII.  ANTERO-CHRYSTALLIN(MJAP8ULITI& 
IX.  POSTERaCHRYSTALLINO-CAPSULITIS. 
X.  VITREO-CAFSULITIS. 
XL  CHRYSTALLINITIS. 

Appendix. 

L  Traumatic  Ophthalmias. 
^  2.  Compound  Ophthalmiae,  as  the  catarrho-rheumi^ 
tic,  pustulo-<»tarrhal,  &c. 
8.  Intermittent  Ophthalmias. 


SECTION  Il« — RfiMEDIES  FOR  THE  OPHTHALMIA 

Belbve  proceeding  to  describe  the  different  inflammations 
of  the  eye^  and  explain  the  treatment  peculiarly  required 
for  each,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  offer  a  few  rules  of 
utiiversal  application  in  the  treatment  of  these  diseases,  and 
to  make  some  general  remarks  on  the  classes  of  remedies 
^{4oyed  for  their  cure. 

1.  It  is  a  general  rule  of  great  importance  in  the  treatment 
^^  any  ophtnalmia,  to  discover  the  cause  whence  it  has 
^uiseti,  aodi  if  possible,  to  remove  that  cause,  if  it  is  still  in 
<¥6ration.  The  cause  may  be  purely  local*  or  it  may  be 
constitutional;  but  in  either  case,  if  it  be  allowed  still  to 
operate,  it  is  evident  that  every  thing  in  the  way  of  remedy 
<BiiSt  prove  comparatively  or  entirely  ineffectuaL 

fL  The  eye,  and  the  body  at  large^  must  be  defended  firom 
Aev  eauaes  of  irritation.     Tne  original  cause  may  be  removed, 
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but  still  the  disease  may  continue,  being  kept  up  by  other 
causes  of  a  nature  very  different  from  the  origiaal  one,  bat 
equally  detrimental.  The  primary  cause  is  often  local,  and 
the  secondary  causes  constitutional.  After  the  first  is  remoTed, 
the  second  are  too  often  overlooked. 

The  remedies  which  may  occasionally  be  required  fcr  the 
cure  of  the  ophthalmise  are  very  numerous ;  tlM»e  whidi  are 
most  frequently  used,  and  in  general  with  complete  succeaBi 
are  few  and  simple. 

1.  Bloodletting.  Opening  a  vein  of  the  arm,  the  application 
of  leeches  round  the  eye,  and  division  of  the  inflamed  con- 
junctiva, are  the  three  modes  of  taking  away  blood  genelrally 
^  had  recourse  to  in  thb  class  of  diseases.  Opening  the  tem- 
poral artery,  the  external  jugular  vein,  or  tne  nasal  vein,  or 
cuppinff  the  temples,  is  seldom  necessary.  The  three,  mote 
of  bleeding  first  enumerated,  cannot  be  substituted  one  lor 
another,  and  we  should  often  run  a  risk  of  \oanft  the  ejre, 
were  we  to  attempt  to  cure  by  local  what  will  readuy  jrield  to 
general  bleeding,  or  vice  versa.  For  instance,  bleeding  at  the 
arm,  by  depressing  the  general  strength  of  the  patient,  rather 

S;gravates  than  alleviates  the  scrofulous  ofditiudmias,  whik 
ceding  with  leeches,  by  removing  local  turgescence,  greatly 
relieves  them ;  a  check  is  readily  put  to  most  of  the  internal 
ophthalmiae  by  general  blood-letting,  while  local  has  octmpa- 
ratively  but  little  efiect ;  in  chronic  puro-mucous  oonjimcti- 
vitis,  much  more  good  is  done  by  scarifying  the  inside  of  the 
eyelids,  than  could  be  accomplished  by  leeching  or  phldx>- 
tomy.  Neither  is  it  unimportant  in  what  succession  we 
employ  these  three  modes  of  taking  away  blood.  Leechiii|^ 
for  example,  when  considerable  synocha  is  present,  prodnoes 
much  more  effect  if  preceded  by  general  bleeding ;  and  eqpe^ 
dally  if  the  leeches  are  applied  within  a  few  hours  after  the 
impetus  of  the  circulating  system  has  been  moderated  by 
bleeding  fix)m  the  arm. 

I  know  of  no  inflammatory  disease  of  the  eye  which  ii 
curable  by  bleeding  alone ;  and  I  look  on  the  attempts  to 
cure  the  contagious  or  Egyptian  ophthalmia  by  taking  awsy 
very  large  quantities  of  blood,  till  the  inflamed  membrane 
grows  pale  from  depletion,  as  the  veriest  of  folly;  fiitl, 
because  even  were  this  paleness  produced,  it  could  be  no  teat 
of  the  disease  being  subdued;  secondly,  because  a  decree 
of  blood-letting  sumcient  to  produce  even  an  approacn  to 
such  an  efiect,  would  leave  the  patient  in  a  state  of  great 
and  unnecessary  debility ;  and  tnirdly,  because  the    *' 
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oould  be  cured  by  a  much  milder  plan  of  treatment.  All 
the  cqibthalmiae  require  other  remedies  besides  the  taking 
away  of  blood ;  and,  therefore,  while  we  value  this  means 
€3i  cure  very  highly,  we  must  by  no  means  trust  to  it  alone 
in  any  case. 

In  taking  away  blood  from  the  arm  in  any  inflammatory 
disease  of  the  eye,  the  opening  should  be  made  large,  so  to 
ensure,  if  possible,  a  considerable  effect  on  the  impetus  of 
the  circulation.  The  quantity  removed  will  vary  from  ten 
Id  thirty  or  forty  ounces,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the 
patient,  and  the  circumstances  of  tne  disease. 

Leeches  ought  to  be  applied,  in  general,  not  on  the  loose 
sabstanoe  of  the  eyelids,  but  on  the  temple,  forehead,  and 
sde  of  the  nose.  The  number  applied  will  vary  from  one 
to  twenty  or  more.  In  infants,  we  oflen  find  much  good 
elected  by  one  leech  to  the  middle  of  the  apper  eyelid.  In 
scmie  chronic  cases  of  inflamed  and  thickened  conjunctiva, 
one  cur  two,  flxed  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  lids,  will  be 
fimnd  useful. 

I  by  no  means  deny  the  efficacy  of  opening  the  temporal 
artery,  or  taking  away  blood  by  scarifying  and  cupping  the 
lemjues ;  but  these  modes  are  more  difficult  of  execution,  and 
are  attended  with  a  greater  degree  of  irritation  and  pain  than 
ample  venesection,  and  the  application  of  leeches.  They 
slsopreclude,  in  many  instances,  the  use  of  other  means  which 
are  Ukely  to  be  useful ;  as,  blisters  to  the  temple  and  behind 
die  ear.  The  tight  bandage  necessary  afler  arteriotomy  is  also 
otgectimiable  in  cases  of  ophthalmiie,  as  it  produces  a  degree 
of  pressure,  and  a  development  of  heat,  which  are  apt  to 
increase  the  uneasiness  of  the  eye  and  head. 

Scarification  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyelids,  and  some- 
times of  that  covering  the  eyeball,  is  a  valuable  means  of  cure 
in  eertain  cases.  One  or  two  deep  incisions  being  made 
ikmg  the  whole  length  of  the  inner  surface  of  either  eyelid, 
t  very  considerable  discharge  of  blood  will  probably  take 
place,  and  if  the  lids  be  properly  managed,  blood  will  continue 
10  flow  for  a  considerable  time.  For  this  purpose,  the  lid 
oogfat  neither  to  be  held  everted  till  the  bleeding  ceases,  nor 
aliowed  to  fall  back  into  continued  contact  with  (he  eyeball, 
m  dther  of  which  ways  little  blood  will  be  obtained ;  bat 
&e  lid  ought  to  be  alternately  everted  and  permitted  to 
letmn  to  its  natural  position,  by  which  means  the  divided 
nmda  are  refilled,  and  thus  a  continued  flow  of  blood  is 
pffodiioed. 
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Alohg  with  iKcarification,  Vfe  may  class  the' snipping 
of  individual  enlarged  vessels  running  over  the  surface  of  the 
eydMdl,  which  is  often  useful.  The  mode  which  I  adopt  k 
to  rms6  a  small  fold  of  the  conjunctiva  with  the  forcept»  and 
snip  it  away  with  the  scissors.  This  fold  rarely  contains  the 
enlargied  vessel  which  we  wish  to  cut  across,  but  it  is  now 
exposed ;  with  a  small  hook  it  is  ea»ly  raised  from  the  surfiMJe 
of  the  sclerotica,  and  divided. 

The  practice  of  removing  with  the  scissors  a  circular  portioB 
of  the  conjunctiva  round  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  as  was  advised 
by  Scarpa,  appears  to  be  almost  laid  aside. 

Evacuating  the  aqueous  humour,  as  a  mode  of  depletion  in 
certain  kinds  of  ophthalmia,  was  highly  recommended  by  Mr. 
Wardrop ;  but  has  never  come  into  general  use. 

2.  Purgatives  act  in  two  ways  in  the  cure  of  the  inflamm*- 
tory  diseases  of  the  eye ;  namely,  as  depletory,  and  as  sympt^ 
thetic  means.  They  reduce  the  quantity  of  circulating  fiuidi 
wi  well  as  remove  the  contents  of  the  bowels,  and  from  the 
continuity  of  the  investing  membrane  of  the  eye  wjth  the  lininc 
membrane  of  the  digestive  organs,  they  prove  a  very  eflSsctuiu 
remedy  in  almost  all  kinds  of  ophthalmia.  An  active  purge 
of  calomel  and  jalap  is  often  su£Scient  of  itself  to  chcxdc  m 
attack,  when  employed  early.  In  the  course  of  diseases  of 
this  clas^  occasional  laxatives  are  always  necessary ;  while  in 
many  cases,  especially  in  children,  nothing  but  a  continued 
us6  of  purgatives  will  effect  a  cure. 

8.  Emetics  are  of  essential  service  in  the  treatment  of  vari«> 
ous  inflammatory  affections  of  the  eye,  not  only  when  thcie 
is  reason  to  suppose  that  an  overloaded  state  of  the  digestive 
organs  is  concerned  in  keeping  up  irritation,  but  as  a  means 
of  lowering  the  circulation,  and  relaxing  the  skin*  In  chronic 
eases,  the  sorbefifusient  effects  of  this  class  of  remedies  are  also 
highly  useful,  promoting  the  absorption  of  unhealthy  dcnposi* 
tions,  and  thus  assisting  in  restoring  the  transparent  mecua  of 
the  eye  to  their  natural  condition. 

4.  Diaphoretics  are  useful  in  lowering  inflammatory  actMi 
in  the  eye,  especially  when  suppressed  perspiration  has  beeM» 
as  it  often  is,  the  exciting  cause  of  an  ophthalmia.  The  eye^ 
being  invested  by  a  continuation  of  the  integuments^  partakes 
in  the  good  effects  of  a  renewed  secretion  fit>m  the  ^in.  We 
seldom,  indeed,  think  of  treating  any  ophthalmia  by  diaphor*> 
etics  alone ;  but,  after  depletion,  we  employ  this  class  of  reme> 
dies  as  valuable  adjuvants  in  the  cure. 

5.  Alteratives.  Of  this  class  mercury  is  the  chief;  andwitli* 
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out  the  aid  oftfais  medicine,  we  mi^fatregaid  die  internal 
th»lnii»>  and  especially  inflammation  of  the  iriB,  as  incurable. 
It  if  as  a  sorbefiiaent  that  mercury  proves  so  useful  in  the  inter- 
oal  ophthalmia^  powerfully  promoting  the  removal  of  effused 
coagulable  lympn*  bv  an  increased  action  of  the  absorbents^ 
Wnsther  it  accomplishes  thb  directly,  by  actually  stimulat- 
ing the  absorbents,  or  merely  favours  their  action,  by  abating 
in  some  unknown  mode,  the  inflammation,  in  which  the  efiii- 
tton  originates,  we  are  unable  to  say ;  but  the  sad  result  of  the 
qpfethalniiff*  of  this  class  when  n^ected,  and  the  admirable 
effects  of  mercury,  in  preserving  the  open  and  transparent  state 
of  the  pupils  in  these  diseases,  are  placed  beyond  all  doubt. 

In  tne  diseases  to  which  I  have  alluded,  we  employ  mercury 
so  as  to  affect  the  constitution,  and  in  this  way  to  operate  on 
the  eye;  but  in  other  cases  we  use  it  in  smaller  doses,  in  the 
ezpectalicm  of  deriving  benefit  from  its  well  known  effects  on 
the  secretory  orgsns  concerned  in  digestion. 

9*  Tomes.  The  scrofulous  ophthalmise,  and  almost  all  others 
in  the  chronic  stage,  are  benefited  by  this  class  of  medicines, 
of  which  cinchona  is  by  far  the  most  powerful.  The  treat- 
ment  of  the  scrofulous  ophthalmias  with  sulphate  of  quina  is 
sn  improvement  in  ophthalmic  medicine,  perhaps  scarcely 
Isss  important  than  tne  treatment  of  iritis  with  mercury. 
The  Ibrmer  diseases  are  much  more  fi*equent  in  their  occur- 
reooe  than  the  latter,  and  not  less  dangerous  in  their  effects 
vptm  the  transparent  parts  of  the  eye. 

The  mineral  acids,  and  the  chalybeates,  are  also  highly 
valoable  tonic  remedies  for  certain  kinds  and  stages  of  the 
ophthalmias 

7.  NiMTcoties.  We  are  naturally  led  to  employ  narcotics 
in  the  hope  of  assuaging  the  severe  pain  attending  many  of 
the  ophthalmiae ;  but  this  is  perhaps  not  their  most  unportant 
sftct.  Two  of  the  most  painful  ophthalmiae  are  the  rheuma- 
tic and  catarrho-rheumatic.  Laudanum,  rubbed  on  the  fbre- 
iisad  and  temple,  does  much  to  relieve  the  pain ;  or  if  opium 
be  taken  internally,  considerable  alleviation  will  be  procured  | 
b«t  much  more  good  will  be  effected  if  this  medicine  be 
administered  internally,  combined  with  calomel.  I  regard 
the  Ibrm  of  calomel  with  opium  as  almost  specific  in  the  rheu- 
matic and  catarrho-rheumatic  ophthalmias.  Either  remedy 
by  itself  is  much  less  efficacious.  Tlie  opium  appears  to  act 
as  much  as  a  dirigent  as  a  narcotic. 

Opium»  in  vapour,  and  in  fomentation,  is  employed  directly 
to  the  ofe  in  certain  states  of  inflammation. 
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'  'A  very  peculiar  set  of  narcotics,  of  inestimable  value  in 
ophthalmic  medicine,  consists  of  belladonna,  hyosc^amus,  and 
stramonium,  which  have  the  power  of  dilating  the  pupiL 
They  are  used  in  a  variety  of  wavs,  but  chieny  in  extract 
smeared  on  the  eyebrow.  As  in  all  die  internal  ophthahniae 
there  is  a  disposition  to  closure  of  the  pupil,  one  of  these 
narcotics  is  applied  once  or  oftener  in  the  twenty-four  houn 
to  oppose  this  tendency.  If  severe  inflammation  is  already 
present  in  the  iris,  they  have  little  effect ;  but  if  the  attack  is 
incipient,  or  if  it  be  already  yielding  to  die  influence  of  mer- 
cury, the  pupil  is  speedily  expanded. 

8.  Refrigerants.  From  the  feeling  of  unnatural  heat  whidi 
attends  most  of  the  ophthahniae,  the  application  of  cold  water 
may  be  regarded  as  a  remedy  to  which  the  patient  is  prompted 
by  instinct  It  undoubtedly  relieves  for  a  time,  yet  in  the 
internal  ophthalmiae  it  is  positively  injurious,  while  in  many, 
or  even  in  most  other  cases,  there  follows  its  use  a  dqpree  of 
reaction  which  is  detrimental.  Incipient  inflammation  of  die 
external  covering  of  the  eye  may  somedmes  be  checked  by 
the  application  of  cold  lotions ;  but  even  in  these  cases,  m 
same  eood  may  be  obtained  from  tepid  applicadons,  without 
the  nsk  of  any  hurtful  re-acdon ;  exacuy  as  the  skin  in 
fever  is  cooled  with  less  risk  by  the  tepid,  than  by  the  cold 
afiusion.  A  tepid  lotion  soothes  and  relaxes  the  inflamed 
membranes  of  the  eye,  and  being  evaporated  at  the  expense 
of  the  superabundant  heat  of  the  parts,  acts  in  fact  as  a  refri- 
gerant. Hence  it  is  that  I  scarcely  ever  employ  cold  applica- 
tions or  refrigerant  solutions  in  the  treatment  of  the  oph- 
thalmiae. 

Nitre  is  occasionally  employed  as  an  internal  refrigerant  in 
some  ophthalmias.  Its  diuretic  effects  may  perhaps  prove 
serviceable. 

9.  Astringents,  I  have  almost  entirely  dismissed  fix>m  my 
practice  the  acetas  plumbi,  and  sulphas  zinci,  being  convinced, 
from  numerous  observations,  of  their  almost  uniform  bad 
effects,  especially  if  they  are  allowed  to  come  into  contact 
with  the  cornea  in  an  abraded  or  ulcerated  state.  The  nitras 
argenti  and  murias  hydrargyri,  in  solution,  may  be  substi- 
tuted in  place  of  almost  all  other  astringent  lotions  or  drops. 
Even  the  sulphas  cupri  and  lapis  divinus  may  be  laid  aside, 
except  in  a  few  peculiar  cases. 

10.  Stimulants  and  escharotics.  Under  this  head  we  indude 
a  valuable  set  of  remedies ;  as,  nitras  argenti,  murias  hydrar- 
gyri, red  precipitate,  subnitrate  of  mercury,  vinum  opiiy  &c. 
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In  the  ii^tenial.  ophtbalmue,  the  application  of  nxMit  of  these 
IS  destructive,  while  in  conjunctival  inflammations,  more  is 
eflGected  by  their  means  than  by  almost  any  other  kind  of 
remedy.  The  nitras  argenti  and  murias  hydrargyri  are  to  be 
en^»lc)yed  in  solution,  never  in  the  form  of  ointment.  No 
doubt  a  nitras  argenti  ointment  has  been  recommended  by 
Mr.  Cleoburey  and  others,  but  as  it  is  perpetually  undergo- 
ing a  new  degree  of  decomposition,  it  forms  a  remedy  of 
variable  strength,  concerning  the  effects  of  which  no  certain 
conclusions  can  be  drawn.  The  red  precipitate,  again,  and 
the  subnitrate  of  mercury,  are  used  only  in  the  form  of 
salves.  The  vinum  opii  is  applied  either  pure  or  diluted, 
and  in  certain  chronic  inflammations  of  the  eye  proves  highly 
QsefuL .  Any  attempt  to  employ  it,  or  indeed  any  other  single 
remedy,  as  a  panacea  in  the  ophthalmias,  would  manifest  a 
total  Ignorance  both  of  this  class  of  diseases,  and  of  the  uses 
of  remedial  agents. 

•  11*  CowOar'irritantSj  including  rubefacient  liniments,  bli»- 
ten,  and  issues,  are  of  much  service  in  the  treatment  of  the 
ophthalmia?,  especially  in  the  chronic  stage. 

Having  thus  gone  over  the  chief  classes  of  remedies 
cn^piloyed  in  the  treatment  of  the  ophthalmias,  I  may  mention 
that  much  is  to  be  effected  also,  in  the  cure  of  these  diseases, 
by  dietetical  regulations,  using  dUietuxU  in  its  original  and 
estended  sense,  and  comprehending  under  it  every  particular  in 
the  mode  qfli/e.  Thus,  attention  to  cleanliness,  by  the  removal 
of  morbid  discharges  from  the  eyes,  exclusion  from  an  impro- 
per degree  of  light,  exposure  to  pure  air  frequently  renewed, 
early  going  to  rest,  quiet  sleep,  repose  of  body  and  mind,  a 
properly  r^ulated  diet,  and  regulated  exercise ;  all  these,  and 
many  similar  observances,  are  in  a  high  degree  conducive  to 
recovery,  while  a  neglect  of  one  or  more  of  Uiese  rules  is  often 
the  cause  of  prolonged  and  severe  attacks  of  inflammation, 
m  different  textures  of  the  eye. 


SECTION  111. — CONJUNCTIVITIS  IN  GENERAL. 

It  may  here  be  proper  to  recall  to  mind  the  extent  and 
relations  of  the  conjunctiva,  that  it  lines  the  internal  sur- 
fiu»  of  each  eyelid,  covers  the  anterior  third  of  the  eyeball, 
passes  over  the  cornea,  although  differing  considerably  in 
texture  at  that  part  from  what  it  is  in  the  rest  of  its  extent, 
that  it  insinuates  itself  into  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  lachry- 


mat  J  Amd,  forms  >  semilunar  fold  iat  the  iiiner  aagle  of  the 
•ydioiy  Qovers  the  canmcnla  lachrymalis,  invests  the  Meib9» 
mian  follicle%  enters  into  their  apertures,  and  passes  into  dit 
WK^i^nnal  ca^ak  by  the  punc^  hich)rymal]s« 

This  mucocutaneous  membrane  is  occasionally  afiecUed 
with  inflammation  like  that  by  which  the  other  .parts  of  the 
miieous  system  are  commonly  attacked,  a  puroi^muoous,  Ueor- 
orrhcsal,  or  catarrhal  inflammation ;  and  in  other  cases^  it  is 
affiMted  with  diseases  evidently  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
Ctttaneoufi  eruptions.  It  thus  resembles  the  membnne  of  the 
fauces,  which  sometimes  is  afiected  with  catarrhal  inflammir 
lion,  and  at  other  times  with  iiphthae ;  or  the  continuation  of 
the  Iming  membrane  of  the  urethra  over  the  glans  penis,,  which 
in  one  case  we  see  affected  with  gonorrhcea,  and  in  another 
with  a  pustular  eruption. 

There  are  certain  nuu*ks  by  which  we  distinguish  an  inflamr 
mation  of  the  conjunctiva  from  one  of  the  sclerotica.  Tht 
vessels  of  an  inflamed  conjunctiva  are  companlively  laig^ 
and  tortuous,  they  are  more  of  a  scarlet  colour,  anastDinoae 
freely  with  one  another,  and  form  a  net^work  over  the  white  of 
theeye;  whereasthe  vessels  of  an  inflamed  sclerotica  are  small 
and  hair^like,  never  very  tortuous,  but  run  like  radii  towmds 
the  cornea,  forming  thus  a  halo  or  zone,  and  not  a  net^^woil^ 
and  are  generally  more  of  a  pink  or  rose,  than  of  a  seariist 
colour.  The  vessels  of  an  inflamed  conjunctiva  can  be  shoved^ 
cw  drawn  aside,  by  pressmg  or  dragging  the  eyeUds,  and  they 
shifl  under  the  rotatory  motions  of  the  eyeball ;  whereas  chow 
of  the  sclerotica  are  not  susceptible  of  any  of  diese  chai^^  of 
place,  but  whatever  position  the  eye  assumes,  maintain  the 
same  relation  to  the  membrane  on  which  they  run,  and  ^ 
the  cornea,  although  the  conjunctiva  is  easily  made  to  slide 
over  than. 

Here  a  question  naturaUy  occurs.  Does  the  conjunctiva 
remain  uninilamed  in  sclerotitis  ?  We  answer.  No.  Neither 
does  the  sclerotica  in  conjunctivitis.  A  common  occurrence 
also  in  conjunctivitis,  and  occasionally  in  sclerotitis,  is  an 
effusion  into  the  cellular  membranes  connecting  the  two  tunics, 
so  that  the  conjunctiva  is  elevated  from  the  sclerotica,  which 
by  this  means  is  completely  hid  from  view,  so  that  in  deter- 
mining the  genus  of  the  ophthalmia,  in  this  chemosed  state  of 
the  eye,  we  must  be  led  by  other  signs  than  merely  the  appeaiw 
ances  or  arrai^ment  of  the  inflamed  bloodr-vessels.  We  tak» 
into  account  me  original  seat  of  the  inflammatory  acticm,  and 
consider  which  is  the  part  the  functions  of  whidi  are  princi* 
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fttUy  aftcted.  There  if  undoubtedly  a  sympatihj  of  oNitU 
igmtf  which  prevents  »  conjundivitisy  or  a  sderotitii^  or  an 
iritbi  fixHn  existing  entirely  insulafffd,  and  without  some  par* 
ticipadon  of  the  surrounding  parts,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  18  erident  that  the  inflammation  begins  in  one  part  only, 
and  continues  through  the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  to  affect 
that  part  with  much  greater  severity.  We  shall  see  inune* 
diately  also,  that  there  are  certain  subjective  signs  by  which 
we  can  readily  determine  the  genus  of  any  ophthalmiae,  whe« 
dwr  oonjunctivitis  or  sclerotitis,  eren  although  we  were  not 
flowed  to  inspect  the  inflamed  membranes  at  alL 


SECTION  IV. — PURO-MUCOUS  CONJUNCTIVITIS  IN  GENERAL. 

There  are  certain  symptoms  characteristic  of  the  genus 
eonjunctivitis  puro-mucosa,  whether  it  arise  from  the  influ- 
oice  of  a  cold  and  moist  atmosphere,  or  from  contagion,  and 
wheth^  the  contagion  be  derived  from  this  disease  *^i«t'»g 
in  the  eye  of  another  person,  or  from  tlie  application  of 
pnrilbrm  matter  from  other  quarters,  as  that  of  leucorrhcea 
or  gcmorrhosa.  All  these  are  capable  of  exciting  puro* 
moooos  conjunctivitis,  and  the  last  mentioned  causes  pro« 
duoe  a  much  more  severe  disease  than  the  first.  The  charac- 
teristic symptoms  of  puro-mucous  conjunctivitis  are  analogous 
to  those  which  attend  the  blenorrhcsal  or  purulent  inflamma-> 
tions  of  other  mucous  membranes,  as  of  the  Schneiderian 
aembrane  in  catarrh,  or  tlie  lining  of  the  urethra  in  goncM^ 
ihoea.  Besides  the  primary  phenomena  of  inflammation^ 
diere  is  a  suppression  of  the  natural  mucous  secretion  of 
die  inflamed  conjunctiva,  and  a  consequent  feeling  of  dryness 
■nd  itching  in  the  eye;  next  follows  a  thin  and  irritating 
disehaive ;  then,  a  copious  puriform  discharge,  which,  after 
eondnuing  for  a  longer  or  shorter  space  of  time  in  different 
instances,  gradually  diminishes,  becomes  thin,  and  at  last 
ceases  entirely,  leaving  the  conjunctiva  in  a  more  or  less 
altered  state,  and  with  a  greater  or  less  disposition  to  the 
Fe-aecretion  of  pus. 

T^  most  striking  character  of  this  genus  is,  no  doubt,  the 
purifarm  discharge.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  the  pus  is 
secreted  by  the  conjunctiva;  it  is  merely  an  increased  and 
changed  discharge  of  mucus,  and  not  the  effect  of  ulceration* 
It  is  also  almost  superfluous  to  mention,  that  the  inflamma- 
tion of  the  conjunctiva,  although  peculiar,  is  still  sufficiently 
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distincty  and  that  we  should  fonn  an: erroneous  idea  of -the 
diseases  which  I  am  now  about  to  consider,  were  we  to  regard 
any  of  them  as  a  mere  flux  of  humours,  and  not  as  in£un- 
matory  affections. 

The  pain  in  all  the  puro-mucous  ophthalmias  is  distinctiTe, 
and  is  compared  by  the  patient  to  the  feeling  excited  by  sand 
in  the  eye. 

Puro-mucous  conjunctivitis,  as  I  have  already  mentioned, 
at  length  wears  itself  out,  and  subsides;  but  before  ^his 
happens,  the  eye  may  be  entirely  destroyed,  the  oomea  having 
grown  opaque,  or  having  become  infiltrated  with,  pus,  ulcer- 
ated, ana  given  way. 


SECTION  V. CATARRHAL  OPHTHALMIA."* 

'  There  are  three  ophthalmise,  which  are  frequently  excited, 
especiallv  in  adults,  by  atmospheric  influences;  namely,  the 
catarrhal,  the  rheumatic,  and  the  catarrho-rheumatic.  The 
first  of  these  is  a  puro-mucous  or  blenorrhceal  inflammation 
of  the  conjunctiva;  the  second  is  an  afiection  of  the  fibrous 
sclerotica ;  while  in  the  third,  both  the  conjunctiva  and  scle- 
rotica are  attacked,  and  the  symptoms  of  the  catarrhal,  are 
united  to  those  of  the  rheumatic  ophthalmia. 

Symptoms.  The  inflammation  in  the  catarrhal  ophthalmia, 
which  is  by  far  the  most  common  disease  of  the  eye  in  adults, 
is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  conjunctiva  and  Meibomian 
follicles.  The  mucous  secretion  of  the  membrane  is  increased 
in  quantity,  and  occasionally  becomes  opaque,  thick,  and 
puriform ;  but  in  many  cases  remains  transparent,  and  by  its 
superabundant  quantity  renders  the  eyelids  merely  more  .than 
usually  moist  and  slippery ;  whUe  the  Meibomian  secretion, 
also  increased  in  quantity  and  changed  by  disease,  concretes 
on  the  edges  of  the  lids  and  amongst  the  eyelashes,  and  binds 
them  together  during  the  night. 

In  mild  cases,  the  redness  is  chiefly  in  the  conjunctiva 
lining  the  eyelids.  On  the  white  of  the  eye,  the  vessels  are 
arranged  in  a  network ;  and  can  be  moved  in  every  direction, 
by  pressing  the  eyelid  against  the  eyeball  with  the  fineer, 
showing  that  they  reside  in  the  conjunctiva.  Not  umre- 
quently  we  observe  spots  of  extravasated  blood  beneath  the 
conjunctiva.     In  severe  cases,  chemosis  takes  place,  even  to 

*  Conjunctivitis  Piiro*muco8a  atmospherica. 
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a  great  extent ;  so  much  so,  that  if  only  general  treatment 
be  employed,  as  blood-letting  and  purging,  while  local  means 
are  neglected,  the  cornea  may  lose  its  vitality,  become  infil- 
trated with  pus,  burst,  and  slough,  and  thus  vision  be  destroyed* 
I  have  been  led  to  attribute  the  destruction  of  the  cornea  in 
severe  cases  of  catarrhal  ophthalmia,  as  also  in  the  contagious 
or  Egyptian  ophthalmia,  and  in  the  ophthalmia  of  new-bom 
duldren,  not  entirely  to  a  vital,  but  partly  to  a  mechanical 
eause ;  not  altogether  to  excessive  inflammatory  action  in  the 
cornea  itself,  but  partly  to  the  pressure  caused  by  the  enor- 
monsly   distended   conjunctiva  of  the  eyelids  and  eyeball. 
Other  causes,  no  doubt,  concur,  in  the  puromucous  inflam- 
mations of  the  conjunctiva,  to  produce  opacities  of  the  cornea, 
detachment  of  its  conjunctiva]  covering,  and  ulceration;  and, 
in   particular,  the  maceration  of  the  cornea  in  a  flood  of 
purulent  fluid,  not  sedulously  removed  by  injections.     But 
the  destruction  of  the  cornea  by  infiltration  of  pus  and  slough- 
ing, I  am  disposed  to  refer  in  no  small  dqipree  to  the  pressure 
of  the  chemosed  conjunctiva,  and  the  consequent  mechanical 
death  of  the  cornea. 

Diagmms.  In  the  catarrhal  ophthalmia,  the  patient  uni- 
formly complains  of  a  feeling  of  roughness  of  the  eye,  of  sand, 
hot  iEidies,  or  broken  glass  under  the  upper  eyelid ;  a  sensation 
which  never  attends  the  pure  rheumatic  ophthalmia,  and  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  strikingly  diagnostia  Moreover, 
in  the  catarrhal  ophthalmia,  the  patient  is  generally  free  froia 
headach ;  whereas  in  the  rheumatic,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able symptoms  is  supraorbital  or  circumorbital  pain,  severely 
aggravated  during  the  night.  When  headach  does  attend 
catarrhal  ophthalmia,  it  is  seated  across  the  forehead,  and  is 
fdt  most  in  the  morning. 

So  distressing,  even  at  the  beginning  of  an  attack  of  catar- 
riial  ophthalmia,  is  the  sensation  as  if  sand  or  some  other 
foreign  body  were  under  the  upper  eyelid,  that  I  have  repeat^ 
edly  been  requested  to  visit  patients,  in  whom  this  disease  was 
commencing,  who  supposed  that  some  particle  of  dust  had 
actually  got  into  that  situation ;  and  in  one  instance  I  was 
called  to  visit  a  medical  gentleman,  who  was  so  convinced, 
from  the  feelings  which  he  experienced,  that  this  was  the 
case,  that  he  had  made  various  attempts,  with  his  dressing 
probe,  to  free  himself  from  the  imaginary  offending  substance. 

Cauies.  Atmospheric  changes,  and  especially  exposure  to 
cold  and  wet,  are  the  exciting  causes  of  tnis  disease.  Night- 
watching,  and  exposure  to  the  night-air,  after  being  much 
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heBted,  or  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  are  frequently  the  oeQ»* 
sdons  which  give  rise  to  catarrhal  ophthalmia.  Wet  S^t  is 
a  cause  which  some  of  my  patients  have  particularly  mentkmed* 
An  individual  who  has  once  laboured  under  tins  diaease^  is 
more  likely  to  be  attacked  again :  one  of  my  patients  bad 
three  attacks  between  May  and  January. 

Epidemic.  In  manv  instances  the  catarrhal  ophthalmia  bas> 
been  known  suddenly  to  attack  a  great  number  of  pecsonsi 
who  happened  to  be  exposed  to  the  same  general  excitiog 
causes.  Assalini,  for  example,  relates,  that  in  May,  1798» 
several  battalions  of  the  duke  of  Modena's  troops  arrived  at 
Regffio^  in  order  to  quell  some  riots.  *  These  troops  pasted 
the  nrst  night  after  their  arrival  under  the  spacious  porticoea 
oi  a  convent  looking  to  the  north,  in  the  lowest  part  cf  the 
town,  and  near  the  trenches  of  the  oitadeL  Many  of  these 
soldiers  contracted  a  violent  catarrhal  ophthalmia,  which  was 
attributed  to  the  dust  of  the  straw  on  which  they  bad  slept, 
and  not  to  the  moist  and  cold  air  of  the  place,  whieh  no 
doubt  was  the  true  cause,  and  which  was  so  much  the  mofo 
likely  to  prove  hurtful,  as  these  men  had  been  accustomed  to 
dose  and  comfortable  quarters.* 

The  catarrhal  ophthalmia  has  been  known  to  spread  itself 
still  more  extensively,  attacking  a  great  proportion. of  the 
inhabitants  of  a  town  or  district,  so  as  to  obtain  the  name  of 
^ride$Hic  ophthalmia.  In  1778,  it  attacked  the  whole  neigin 
beurhood  about  Newbury,  in  Berkshire ;  and,  in  the  same 
year,  it  prevailed  in  several  of  the  English  camps,: where  it 
was  known  by  the  name  of  the  ocular  ditiease.  In  1806,  an 
^demic  ophthalmia  of  this  kind  prevailed  in  Paris,  and 
was,  in  many  instances,  attended  by  an  affection  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  air-passages;  a  complication  which  Iliave 
rapeatedly  observed  in  the  sporadic  oases  of  this  country. 
The  same  disease  prevailed  in  1808,  at  Vicenza,  in  ItsJy.  It 
has  been  mentioned  by  some  authors,  that  this  disease  is  mora 
common  in  summer  and  autumn.  In  this  town  and  neigh-* 
bourhood,  it  is  common  at  all  seasons. 

Prognosis.  If  the  catarrhal  ophthalmia  be  neglected,  <Nr 
treated  only  with  general  remeoies,  or  with  improper  local 
ones,  it  will  continue  for  many  weeks,  and  become  the  cause 
of  much  febrile  excitement  and  constitutional  illness,  as  well 
as  local  distress  and  danger.  Amongst  other  bad  effects  of 
neglect,  the  conjunctiva,  particularly  where  it  lines  the  upper 

•  BlaiiaalediCaunii^  FMeiLp.  117.    Milano,  1812. 
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cnrelid,  becomes  sarcomatous  and  rough,  and  by  nibbinff  in 
this  state  against  the  cornea,  brings  on  a  vascular  and  nebukms 
state,  or  it  may  be  even  a  dense  white  opacity,  especially  of 
the  upper  half  of  the  cornea.  The  discnarge  from  the  con- 
junctiTa  is  more  apt,  also,  under  neglect  or  improper  treats 
ment,  to  become  puriform,  and  to  assume  the  power  of  pro* 
pagating  the  disease  br  contact. 

CSMft^mcs.  I  regard  it  as  scarcely  admitting  of  doubt,  that 
the  discharge  in  catarrhal  ophthalmia,  especially  when  di»> 
tinctly  puriform,  if  conveyed  from  the  eyes  of  the  patient  to 
those  or  others,  by  the  fingers,  or  by  the  use  of  towels  and  thfe 
iike  in  common,  will  excite  a  conjunctivitis  still  more  severe^ 
more  distinctly  puriform,  and  more  dangerous  in  its  effects 
on  the  transparent  parts  of  the  eye,  than  was  the  original 
ophthalmia.  This  is  the  conclusion  at  which  I  have  arrived, 
from  the  observation  of  manv  instances,  in  which,  as  fistr  as  it 
was  possible  to  come  to  the  facts,  this  disease  having  arisen  in 
one  member  of  a  fiunily  from  atmo^heric  exposure,  several 
others  of  the  family  have  become  affected  without  any  such 
exposure  that  could  be  ascertained ;  and  while,  in  the  first 
affected,  the  disease  was  comparatively  moderate,  and  scarcely 
parifbrra,  in  the  latter  the  symptoms  were  more  violent,  and 
the  disdiarge  thick,  abundant,  and  opaque. 

I  think  it  probable,  that  the  ophthalmia  which  attacked  the 
British  and  French  armies  in  Egypt  was  an  atmospheric  puro* 
mncx>u8  conjunctivitis,  but  that  it  afterwards  degeneratea  into 
a  contagious,  perhaps  infectious,  disease,  that  is  to  say,  that  it 
was  propagated  by  actual  contact  of  the  discharge,  and  per- 
haps by  miasmata  from  the  discharge  floating  through  the  air. 
Nor  is  this  idea  inconsistent  with  what  is  generally  admitted 
regarding  contagious  and  infectious  diseases.  If  we  admit 
such  a  thing  as  contagion  or  infection  at  all,  we  must  also 
admit,  I  should  apprehend,  that  diseases,  originally  excited  by 
external  influences,  were  propagated  only  in  the  second  and 
succeeding  instances,  by  their  contagious  or  infectious  power. 

I  know  of  no  experiments  in  which  the  discharge  from  an 
eye  affiscted  with  simple  catarrhal  ophthalmia,  or  puro-mucous 
conjunctivitis  arising  from  atmospheric  influence,  has  been 
applied  to  a  sound  eye.  Dr.  Guilli^'s  experiments,  indeed, 
may  have  been  performed  with  matter  of  this  description. 
He  took  the  puriform  mucus  from  the  eyelids  of  some  chiU 
dren  affected  with  puro-mucous  conjunctivitis,  in  the  hospital 
for  sick  children  at  Paris,  and  introduced  it  under  the  eyelids 
of  four  ^lind  children  belonging  to  the  institution  fat  the 
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blind.  These  children  were  amaurotic,  but  the  external  sur- 
face of  their  eyes  was  healthy  and  entire.  In  all  four  a  regor 
lar  puro-mucous  conjunctivitis  was .  produced. * 

in  the.  next  section,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  one  or 
more  striking  instances  of  catarrhal  ophthalmia  spreading  by 
contagion. 

Treatnent.  The  catarrhal  ophthalmia  yields  readily-to  a 
very  simple  treatment,  chiefly  ca  a  local  and  stimulating  kind. 
I  was  first  struck  with  the  truth  of  this  fact,  in  the  successful 
management  of  this  disease  by  Professor  Beer,  at  Vienna,  in 
1817;  and  I  was  confirmed  in  this  view,  by  an  attentive  con- 
sideration of  the  cases  detailed  in  an  excellent  Report  by  Mr. 
Melin,  published  in  the  London  Medicid  and  Physical  Journal 
for  September,  1824.  The  results  of  my  own  practice^  belli 
in  private  and  at  the  Eye  Infirmary,  some  account  of  which 
I  submitted  to  the  profession  in  1826,f  have  amply  borne  me 
out  in  the  belief,  that  general  remedies  in  this  disease  are 
inferior  in  importance  to  local  ones;  that  violent  general 
remedies  are  absurd,  and  worse  than  useless ;  and  that  a  local 
stimulant  treatment  may  almost  entirely  be  relied  on. 

1.  I  very  rarely  find  it  necessary  to  take  away  blood  in 
catarrhal  ophthalmia,  either  from  a  vein  or  by  leeches.  Whan 
there  is  more  than  usual  constitutional  irritation,  the  taking 
away  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  ounces  of  blood  firom  the  arm, 
will  no  doubt  prove  useful ;  but  this  will  rarely  be  necessary 
if  the  disease  has  not  been  n^lected  for  a  number  of  dsya^ 
or  mistreated. 

2.  Scarification  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyelids  is  neces- 
sary only  in  cases  in  which  there  is  some  degree  of  chemods, 
and  a  distinctly  puriform  discharge.  In  such  cases,  it  proves 
a  valuable  means  of  cure,  if  performed  according  to  the  direc- 
tions already  given  at  page  323. 

3.  A  brisk  dose  of  calomel  and  jalap  may  be  ordered  at  the 
commencement,  with  occasional  doses  of  neutral  salts  during 
the  course  of  the  disease. 

4.  Determining  to  the  skin  is  also  usefuL  This  may  be 
done  by  the  warm  pediluvium  at  bedtime,  and  by  small  doeea 
of  spiritus  Mindereri,  or  of  any  other  mild  diaphoretic9  in 
combination  with  diluent  drinks. 

5.  In  severe  coses,  a  blister  to  the  back  of  the  neck  will  be 
found  useful,  or  blisters  behind  the  ears,  kept  open. 

*  Bibliotbeque  Ophtalmologique.  Tome  I.  p.  81.  Paris,  18S0. 
t  Medical  and  Pbyskai  JouroaL  Vd.  Ivi.  p.  387.  London,  1886. 
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6.  Even  weak  solutions  of  acetate  of  lead,  or  of  sulphate  ok 
zinCy  appear  to  be  prejudicial  in  this  disease,  aggravating  the 
inflammation,  increasing  the  sensation  as  if  swd  were  in  the 
eje,  favouring  the  formation  of  ulcers  on  the  cornea,  or  if 
oloers  be  alr^idy  present,  leading  to  opaque  cicatrices. 

7.  On  the  contrary,  the  feeling  of  sand  is  uniformly  relieved, 
and  the  inflammation  abated,  by  the  use  of  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  The  solution  which  I  employ  contains  from 
two  to  four  grains  of  the  nitrate  in  one  ounce  of  distilled 
water.  A  large  drop  is  to  be  applied  to  the  eye  once  a-day, 
by  means  of  a  camel  hair  pencil.  The  instant  that  it  touches 
the  eye,  the  salt  is  decomposed,  and  the  silver  precipitated 
over  the  conjunctiva  in  the  state  of  muriate.  I  have  some* 
times  alarmed  other  practitioners,  by  proposing  to  drop  upon 
the  8orfiu;e  of  an  eye  highly  vascular,  affected  with  a  feeling 
as  if  broken  pieces  of  glass  were  rolling  under  the  eyelids,  and 
evidently  secreting  purulent  matter,  a  solution  of  lunar  caus- 
tic; and  I  have  been  not  a  little  pleased  and  amused  at  their 
sorpriae,  when,  next  day,  they  have  found  all  the  symptoms 
much  abated  by  the  use  of  this  application. 

8.  As  a  collyrium,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  employing  a  solu- 
d<m  of  one  grain  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  eight  ounces  of 
water.  This  being  made  milk-warm,  is  to  be  used  thrice 
a  day  for  fomenting  the  eyelids,  by  means  of  a  linen  rag.  In 
mild  cases,  a  few  drops  are  then  allowed  to  flow  in  upon  the 
eye ;  but,  in  severe  cases,  in  which  the  discharge  is  copious 
and  puriform,  this  collyrium  must  be  injected  over  the  whole 
sur&ee  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  especially  into  the  upper  fold 
of  that  membrane,  by  means  of  a  syringe,  so  that  tiie  whole 
morbid  secretion  may  be  removed,  and  the  diseased  membrane 
toadied  immediatelv  by  the  solution. 

9.  At  bedtime,  about  the  size  of  a  hemp-seed  of  red  preci- 
pitate ointment,  melted  on  the  end  of  tne  fin^r,  is  to  be 
smeared  along  the  edges  of  the  eyelids.  This  omtment  must 
be  prepared  in  the  manner  specified  at  page  138. 

10.  The  inside  of  the  lids,  and  especially  of  the  upper, 
ought  daily  to  be  inspected.  If  there  is  any  tendency  to  a 
rough  and  sarcomatous  state  of  the  conjunctiva,  it  ought  to 
be  alternately  scarified  or  leeched,  and  touched  with  the  solid 
sulphate  of  copper  or  nitrate  of  silver,  as  I  shall  explain  more 
particularly  imder  the  head  ofprcmular  cot^unctiva. 

I  have  treated  many  hundred  cases  of  catarrhal  ophthalmia 
according  to  the  plan  above  detailed,  and  with  uniform  suc- 
cess.    In  almost  no  case,  (indeed,  I  may  say  in  no  aaie  in 
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which  stnima  did  not  modify  the  symptonuy,  in  which  the 
above  simple  remedies  were  had  recourse  to  previovisly  to 
nicer  or  opacity  of  the  cornea,  did  ajoy  nicer  or  opacity  ever 
occur ;  nor  did  the  [mnptoms  ever  mil  speedily  to  subside. 


On  the  other  hand,  I  have  repeatedly  had  occasion  to  ___ 
cases  of  this  disease  which  had  been  much  aggravated  by 
trusting  altogether  to  general  treatment,  and  especially  to 
bleeding;  or  by  the  use  of  acetate  of  lead,  or  sulphate  of  ihw^ 
as  local  applications.  I  have  been  led  to  attribute  to  these 
salts  the  detachment  of  the  conjunctival  layer  of  the  conie% 
and  at  anv  rate  the  formation  of  opaque  cicatrices ;  wfa]srea% 
superficial  ulcerations  of  the  cornea,  treated  with  the  solution 
cf  nitrate  of  silver,  have  uniformly  healed  without  opacity. 

Modified  by  struma.  The  catarrhal  ophthalmia  oicmtmg 
in  strumous  habits,  and  especially  in  children  of  that  consti* 
tudon,  is  very  liable  to  degenerate  into  the  phlyctenular  <mb* 
thalmia,  hereafter  to  be  described*  The  strumo-catarnml 
is  one  of  the  compound  ophthalmiae,  which  are  apt  to  prove 
puzzling  to  the  inexperienced  practitioner.  The  treatment, 
m  cases  of  this  sort,  must  partake  of  the  remedies  above 
mentioned,  and  of  those  hereafter  to  be  recommended  for 
strumous  conjunctivitis. 


SECTION  VI. — CONTAGIOUS  OPHTHALMIA.* 

This  disease  is  essentiaUy  the  same  with  that  described  in 
the  last  section,  only  much  more  severe,  and  excited  in  a 
different  way,  namely,  by  contagion,  and  perhaps  by  infectidn. 
It  is  a  common  and  most  afflictive  disease  in  warm  climate^^ 
as  Eg3rpt,  Persia,  and  India.  From  having  passed,  along 
with  die  Britidi  troops  from  t^fypt  to  this  country,  in  1800, 
1801,  and  1802,  it  is  often  spoken  of  under  the  name  of  the 
Egyptian  ophthalmia. 

Symptoms,  These  succeed  each  other  with  different  degrees 
of  rapidity,  and  present  very  different  degrees  of  severior,  in 
different  individuals  who  are  suffering  at  the  same  time,  in 
the  same  place,  and  from  the  same  infection.  These  diffier- 
ences  depend  on  the  constitution  of  the  patients,  on  their  state 
of  health  when  they  become  affected,  and  upon  incidental  and 
minute  circumstances  of  situation.     In  women,  for  instance^ 

*  Conjanetivitis  Puro-mucosB  contagiofls,  vel  Egyptiacs.    Ophthalno* 
bteaocrfacea.    Purulent  ophthslmia. 
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the  disease  is  said  to  be  milder  than  in  men.  It  has  also  been 
mnarkedy  that  as  the  age  is  near  to  puberty,  on  either  side, 
the  disease  is  in  general  more  fatal  in  its  effects.  In  scro* 
fidotis  persons,  it  is  always  tedious,  and  more  likely  to  dfnttay 
the  eye. 

This  disease  is  also  much  more  severe  in  one  instance  of  its 
occurrence  than  in  another.  In  1B06,  it  raged  with  greater 
npidity  and  severity  in  the  Mth  than  in  the  52d  regiment. 
It  never  was  so  severe  in  the  Military  Asylum  at  Chelsea,  as 
ia  the  latter  regiment.  It  appears  to  have  been  much  nKnre 
severe  in  the  Military  Asylum  in  1809  than  in  1804.  These 
diflferoices  appear  to  be  owing  to  the  climate  and  situation 
where  the  disease  occurs,  the  temperature,  the  season  of  the 
year,  and  other  general  causes. 

Tlie  purely  inflammatory  stage  of  this  disease,  though  often 
dwrter  in  its  duration,  appears  never  to  surpass  thirty  hours. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  purulent  matter  is  always  formed 
bjoome  portion  of  the  conjunctiva.  In  moat  cases,  the  purely 
inflammatory  stage  is  so  slight  and  rapid,  as  not  to  come 
nnder  the  observation  of  the  surgeon.  So  early  does  the 
Cbrmation  of  purulent  matter  take  place,  that  even  when  the 
inflammation  has  extended  no  farther  than  the  palpebral 
conjunctiva,  pus  is  seen  on  everting  the  eyelids,  although  its 
quantity  is  not  yet  sufficient  to  be  observed  unless  this  mode 
of  examination  be  adopted. 

The  disease  appears  to  commence  soon  after  the  applica^ 
licni  of  the  contagious  or  infectious  matter  to  the  conjunctiva, 
but  in  many  cases  it  advances  to  the  secretion  of  purulent 
natter,  before  the  patient  is  aware  that  he  is  affected  with 
any  inflammation.  It  often  happens  that  he  makes  no  com- 
flliiint  till  his  attention  is  excited  by  finding  his  eyelids 
idheritig  in  the  morning,  or  till  the  sensation  of  some  ex- 
traneous body  in  the  eye  has  become  distressing.  A  sudden 
attack  of  darting  pain  through  the  eyeball  or  in  the  forehead, 
11  sometimes  the  first  thing  which  attracts  his  attention,  while 
in  other  cases,  the  disease  advances  till  there  is  such  vascu- 
larity of  the  conjunctiva  as  cannot  fail  to  be  observed  by 
others.  In  all  these  cases,  the  disease  has  unquestionably 
existed  for  some  time,  but  it  has  been  unobserved  by  tlv^ 
patient  himself,  or  if  observed,  concealed.  When  this 
disease  breaks  out  in  a  family,  or  in  any  larger  community 
of  individuals,  those  first  attacked,  ignorant  of  the  previous 
€xiitenGe  of  the  disease  in  others  from  whom  they  might 
reoeive  it,  and  ignorant  of  its  nature,  will  seldom  demand 
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advice  till  urged  by  the  violence  of  the  ^nnptoins.  When 
once  the  plan  is  adopted,  as  it  should  always  be,  of  dailv 
inspecting  the  healthy  individuals  of  any  community  in  whicn 
the  disease  is  likely  to  appear,  it  will  be  the  fault  of  the  sur- 
geon if  he  ever  meets  with  a  new  case  in  which  the  diseiwe  is 
so  far  advanced  as  to  be  attended  with  any  other  symptom 
than  an  increased  vascularity  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyelids. 

The  right  eye  is  more  frequently  attacked  vby  this  disease 
than  the  left.  It  is  also,  in  general,  more  severely  affected, 
and  the  sight  of  it  is  more  frequently  lost.  In  some  instances 
only  one  of  the  eyes  takes  the  disease,  but,  commonly,  both 
suffer  from  it,  although  there  is  of^en  an  interval  of  several 
days  before  the  second  becomes  inflamed. 

When  the  symptoms  succeed  each  other  with  moderate 
rapidity,  the  foUowing  is  the  order  in  which  they  arise. 

A  considerable  d^ree  of  itching  is  first  felt  in  the  evening 
or  suddenly  there  arises  in  the  eye  the  feeling  as  if  a  partim 
of  dust  were  between  the  lids  and  the  eyeball.  This  is  soo- 
ceeded  by  a  sticking  together  of  the  lids,  principally  codh 
plained  of  by  the  patient  on  awaking  in  the  morning.  The 
eyelids  appear  fuller  externally  than  they  ought  to  do.  Their 
internal  surface  is  inflamed,  being  tumefied  and  highly  vascu- 
lar ;  and  the  semilunar  membrane  and  caruncula  lachrymalii 
considerably  enlarged  and  redder  than  usuaL  The  sweUing 
of  these  parts  is  sofl,  somewhat  elastic,  slippery,  and  eaflly 
excited  to  bleed. 

We  have  here  all  the  symptoms  of  the  purely  inflammatoij 
stage,  and  even  the  symptoms  of  commencing  suppuratioD. 
The  itching,  which  is  one  of  the  eariiest  symptoms,  indicates 
a  suppression  of  the  natural  mucous  secretion  of  the  coDJonc- 
tiva  of  the  eyelids,  and  of  the  Meibomian  secretion.  Sudi 
suppression  appears  to  be  the  constant  and  earUest  efiect  of 
inflammation  upon  every  mucous  membrane,  and  secreting 
organ  of  the  body.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  a  thin 
acrid  secretion  takes  place  from  the  conjunctiva.  This  gives 
the  slipperiness  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  eyelids ;  and  the 
Meibomian  secretion  being  now  increased  above  its  usual 
quantity,  concretes  among  the  eyelashes,  and  causes  the  eye- 
lids to  adhere  during  sleep.  The  sensation  of  sand  in  the 
eye  is  owing  merely  to  the  dilated  state  of  the  conjunctiva) 
vessels. 

In  about  twenty-four  hours  after  the  first  sjrmptoms  maka 
their  appearance,  the  mucous  dischai^  from  me  incemal 
iurfroe  of  each  ejndid  is  considerable  in  quantity.     It  is  atfll 
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thin,  but  somewhat  viscid,  and  begins  to  be  opaque.  It 
lodges  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye.  On  everting  the  lids, 
tfaeir  internal  surface  is  observed  to  be  much  more  vascular 
and  tumid.  There  is  also  epiphora  present,  especially  when 
the  patient  exposes  his  eye  to  a  current  of  air.  He  complains 
of  a  sensation  as  if  the  eye  were  full  of  sand>  but  seems  to 
experience  but  little  uneasiness  from  the  light.  Not  unfre- 
qoently,  a  considerable  discharge  of  blood  takes  place  from 
uie  conjunctiva,  after  which  the  swelling  of  the  membrane 
diminishes  for  a  time.  This  is  sometimes  repeated  several 
times  before  the  profuse  puriform  discharge  sets  in.  It  does 
not  appear  to  arise  from  the  rupture  of  vessels,  but  rather  to 
come  from  the  exhalents  of  the  conjunctiva,  dilated  by  red 
Uood,  or  by  a  mixture  of  red  blood  with  the  transparent  fluid 
which  they  usually  carry. 

The  inflammation  now  extends  to  the  whole  internal  sur- 
hce  of  the  eyelids.  The  secretion  from  the  palpebral  con- 
junctiva is  much  augmented,  and  becomes  more  distinctly 
puriform,  being  yellowish  and  thick.  In  many  cases  it  is  so 
abundant,  that  on  the  patient  opening  his  eyes,  the  matter 
instantly  flows  over  the  cheeks.  It  irritates  the  skin,  and 
even  excoriates  it.  The  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the 
Hds,  ami  especially  of  the  upper,  increases  with  the  discharge ; 
pertly  from  a  serous  effusion  immediately  under  the  mem- 
brane, partly  from  an  unnatural  and  inflammatory  develop- 
ment of  its  vascular  structure,  partly  from  a  similar  enlaiw- 
ment  of  its  mucous  cr\'ptxe,  and  of  the  Meibomian  follicles, 
ghring  rise  to  a  sarcomatous  appearance  of  the  internal  surface 
of  the  eyelids. 

The  disease  may  not  proceed  farther  over  the  conjunctiva, 
but  remain  in  the  state  described  for  weeks  or  even  months, 
•nd  however  severe  it  may  appear  to  another  person,  give 
but  little  uneasiness  to  the  patient.  The  purulent  secretion 
may  then  diminish,  and  recovery  gradually  take  place. 

In  other  cases,  the  inflammation  spreads  rapidly  to  the 
conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball.  Its  vessels  are  distended  with  red 
blood,  forming  a  thick  net-work  over  the  sclerotica,  inter- 
spersed, in  some  instances,  with  small  spots,  from  extravasa^ 
tion*  The  membrane  itself  becomes  speedily  thickened,  and  a 
serous  effusion  taking  place  into  the  cellular  membrane  which 
connects  it  to  the  sclerotica,  it  is  raised,  so  as  to  form  a  pale- 
red  and  soft  elevation  or  chemosis.  In  some  cases,  this 
influDnialDnr  oedema  exists  only  at  particular  spots,  though 
the  Ynsmlanty  of  the  conjunctiva  is  considerable  and  extends 
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even  to  the  cornea.  It  commonly  happens  that  the  cheroooi 
gradually  spreads  from  the  lids  over  the  surface  of  the  eye 
towards  the  cornea,  with  its  advancing  edge  accurately  defined^ 
leaving  for  a  while  a  circle  round  the  cornea,  which  is  gror 
dually  intruded  on  by  the  swelling,  till  closely  surrounded^ 
and  at  last  completely  buried  and  overlappeo,  scarcely  can 
even  its  centre  be  perceived.  This  chemosis  is  sometiilaes  ao 
great,  that  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball  protrudes  consider- 
ably from  between  the  lids. 

The  chemosis  is  accompanied  by  redness  and  swelling  oC 
the  skin  of  tlie  eyelids,  sometimes  extending  to  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  eye,  and  resembling  very  much  in  colour 
and  general  appearance  the  redness  and  swelling  which  sur- 
round the  cow-pox  pustule  between  the  9th  and  12th  day 
after  inoculation.  This  swelling  of  the  lids  is  often  as  suddim 
in  its  appearance,  as  if  it  had  been  owing  to  the  stinging  of 
an  insect^  or  some  other  immediate  irritation.  It  sometimes 
continues  to  increase  almost  by  sensible  degrees,  and  attains 
its  utmost  height  in  a  few  hours ;  at  other  times,  it  increases 
gradually  during  several  days. 

The  sudden  swelling  of  the  lids  renders  them  almost  quite 
immovable.  It  also  occasions  at  first  a  degree  of  inversion, 
from  the  cartilages  notjdelding  with  facility ;  but  as  the  disease 
advances,  the  lids  become  everted.  This  happens  especially 
to  the  lower,  but  occasionally  to  the  upper  also.  The  senssr 
tions  produced  by  this  enlargement  of  the  external  parts  of 
the  eye  are  by  no  means  severely  painful,  scarcely  surpassing 
a  sense  of  stifihess  and  weight,  along  with  a  feeling  of  uneasi- 
ness occasioned  by  the  accumulation  of  matter  secreted  by 
the  conjunctiva.  The  sensation  of  gravel  in  the  eye  is  now 
less  troublesome.  If  light  be  excluded,  and  the  eyes  kept  at 
rest,  the  patient  does  not  complain  much  of  pain. 

Af^er  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball  takes  part  in  the 
disease,  the  flow  of  puriform  fluid  is  greatly  increased ;  vary^ 
ing,  however,  from  time  to  time,  in  quantity,  colour,  and 
consistence,  as  does  the  discharge  in  gonorrhcea.  Dr.  Vetch 
estimates  its  quantity  as  exceeding  several  ounces  in  the  day. 
It  partly  escapes  from  between  the  lids,  partly  lodges  in  their 
folds,  and  in  the  pit  formed  over  the  cornea  by  the  themosed 
conjunctiva.  In  this  last  situation,  the  purulent  discharge  is 
sometimes  allowed,  frdm  carelessness,  to  remain  so  long,  that 
it  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  thick  membrane,  so  that  one 
unacquainted  with  the  symptoms,  on  seeing  this  piece  of 
matter  drop  from  the  eye,  is  apt  to  8up|x>8e  that  the  whole 
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ofgan  is  destroyed,  and  that  it  is  the  cornea  itself  in  the  state 
of  a  aloiigh  which  has  separated. 

The  puriform  secretion  may  continue  without  much  change 
fiir  twelve  or  fourteen  days,  or  even  a  longer  period.     The 
fwoln  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball,  in  the  meantime,  becomes 
sarcomatous,  but  never  to  the  same  extent  as  that  of  the  lids. 
At  lenffth  the  chemosis  begins  to  shrink,  and  the  fluid  secreted 
lo  diminish  in  quantity,  and  gradually  to  lose  the  characters  of 
pus,  becoming  thin  and  gleety.     The  internal  surfiure  of  the 
eyelids,  the  semilunar  membrane,  and  caruncula  lachrymalis, 
irfiich  were  the  parts  first  affected,  are  the  last  in  which  the  dis- 
ease disappears.     Not  unfrequently  the  internal  surface  of  the 
lids  remains  in  a  sarcomatous  state,  seemingly  from  the  morbid 
state  of  the  mucous  cryptae  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  of  the  Mei- 
bomian follicles.      These,  instead  of  subsiding  to  their  natural 
iise,  become  indurated,  and  form  a  granular,  scabrous,  or 
mulberry  surface,  which  constantly  rubbing  against  the  cornea, 
keeps  up  a  chronic  inflammation  in  its  investing  membrane, 
which  becomes  covered  with  red  vessels,  and  loses  in  a  great 
measure  its  transparency. 

Such  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  favourable  case  of  this  disease. 
We  must  be  prepared  to  meet  with  much  more  destructive 
terminations  of  it. 

In  some  cases,  the  primary  inflammation  extends  to  the 
layer  of  conjunctiva  which  covers  the  cornea.  That  layer 
beccMnes  thickened,  detached  in  some  measure  from  the 
eomea,  and  more  or  less  opaque.  The  patient's  vision  is 
mnch  diminished  by  these  changes ;  and  very  frequently  the 

rnty  and  consequent  diminution  of  vision  continue  after  all 
acute  symptoms  of  the  disease  have  disappeared.  Super- 
ficial nlceration  frequently  attacks  the  cornea  in  the  course  of 
this  disease,  giving  rise  to  opaque  cicatrices  of  various  sizes, 
nd  often  producing  a  partial  flatness,  or  rendering  the 
cornea  irregular  on  its  surface,  and  permanently  unfit  for 
distinct  vision.  Even  when  the  ulcenition  has  not  {>enetrated 
through  the  cornea,  the  iris  sometimes  advances  and  adheres 
to  its  internal  surface,  opposite  to  the  ulcerated  part. 

In  other  cases  the  inflammatory  process  is  still  more  severe, 
attacking  the  whole  substance  of  tlie  cornea,  and  even  extend- 
ing to  the  internjil  textures  of  the  eye.  The  patient  is  now 
SQogect  to  deep-seated  pulsative  pain  in  the  eye,  coming  on 
sometimes  in  paroxysms,  in  other  instances  continuing  with 
scarcely  any  remission  in  its  violence  till  the  cornea  g^ves 
way.      The  varieties,  indeed,  in   rt^^ard  to   the   pain,   ara 
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"exceedingly  remarkable,  depending  no  doubt  in  a  consider- 
able measure  on  the  part  which  the  several  textures  of  the  eye 
take  in  the  disease.     For  the  most  part,  the  attacks  of  pain 
are  sudden.     Occasionally  they  are  preceded  by  ohillness  and 
flight  nausea,  or  by  a  peculiar  sensation  about  tne  head.    Fre* 
quently  the  pain,  with  a  remarkable  increase  of  heat,  oocors 
around  the  orbit,  in  a  degree  no  less  excruciating  than  in  the 
eye  itself.     The  space  over  the  frontal  sinuses,  the  ten^ilcfl^ 
and  the  face,  are  its  frequent  seats,  or  to  speak  more  correctly 
it  affects  the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  distributed 
to  these  parts.     Sometimes  it  occurs  immediately  above  the 
eye,    commencing  about  the  suprarorbitary  foramen.     Hiis 
supra-orbital,  or  circum-orbital  pain  is  indicative  of  the  in- 
flammation extending  to  the  sclerotica,  cornea,  choroid,  and 
iris.     Inflammation  of  these  textures  always  excites  sympar 
thetic  pain  in  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves.     The  pain  round  the 
eye  is  aggravated  by  pressure,  and  occasionally  a  circum- 
scribed swelling  suddenly  takes  place  over  the  part  afiiected. 
When  such  a  swelling  appears  in  the  face,  it  partakes  of  an 
cedematous  nature,  and  though  equally  sudden  in  its  accession, 
does  not  subside  so  rapidly  during  an  intermission,  as  the 
swellings  which  rise  under  the  same  circumstances  on  the 
forehead  and  temple.     At  all  times,  the  eye  is  the  most  fire- 

3uent  seat  of  the  pain.  It  is  described  to  be  in  the  eye  of  a 
arting  or  shooting  kind.  Sometimes  it  is  compared  by  the 
patient  to  what  might  be  felt  if  the  eye  were  stuck  full  of 
needles,  and  always  appears  to  be  of  almost  insuiFerable  se- 
verity. It  is  generally  confined  to  one  eye  at  a  time,  though 
it  frequently  shifts  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

The  apparent  absence  of  all  uneasiness  from  the  presence 
of  light,  during  the  paroxysms,  is  probably  owing  to  the 
patient's  attention  being  engrossed  by  the  violence  of  the 
pain.  The  duration  of  the  paroxysms,  and  their  recurrence^ 
do  not  observe  any  great  regularity.  Tlie  more  common 
duration  appears  to  be  from  three  to  four  hours.  Sometimes 
they  do  not  continue  longer  than  two  hours,  and  sometimes 
they  extend  to  six.  They  appear  to  come  on  most  firequentiy 
from  10  to  12  in  the  evening.  During  the  pain,  the  secre- 
tion of  tears  is  more  copious,  and  the  purulent  discharge,  on 
the  contrary,  almost  uniformly  diminished. 

This  intermittent  type  of  the  pain  is  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance, and  might  appear  inexplicable,  were  we  not  acquainted 
with  the  fact,  that  pain  in  and  round  the  eye,  aggravated 
during  certain  hours  of  the  night,  is  an  invariable  attendant 
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on  sderodds.  It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  in  many 
cases  there  is  no  entire  intermission,  and  scarcely  any  remis- 
sioa  in  the  violence  of  the  pain.  Dr.  Vetch  (to  whose  excel- 
lent account  of  this  disease  I  am  indebted  for  many  of  the 
Acts  stated  in  this  section)  tells  us,  that  in  those  patients 
who  were  of  a  habit  particularly  robust,  or  who  had  been  ex- 
posed to  some  strongly  exciting  causes,  or.  who  were  of  a  shape 
favourable  to  a  determination  to  the  head,  there  was  no  entu^ 
intermission,  and  scarcely  ever  any  remission  in  the  violence 
of  the  pain.* 

It  is  only  when  the  disease  assumes  its  most  violent  form 
chat  it  is  accompanied  bv  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the 
paroxysms  of  pain  above  described,  and  under  these  circum- 
stances the  rupture  of  the  cornea  frequently  takes  place,  an 
event  which  is  almost  always  followed  oy  staphyloma  and  loss 
of  sight.  The  period  at  which  this  happens  vanes  exceedingly 
in  different  patients.  In  some  the  daily  occurrence  of  these 
paroxysms  bias  continued  for  a  number  of  weeks  before  rupture 
of  the  cornea  is  produced.  In  others,  this  is  effected  under 
the  second  or  third  attack,  and  gives  a  temporary  relief.  I 
say  temporary^  for  even  this  melancnoly  event  does  not  afford  a 
termination  to  the  disease,  and  often  scarcely  checks  its  pro* 
gress.  The  severe  pain  is  seldom  present  in  both  eyes  at  the 
same  time,  and  although  it  occasionally  happens  that  the 
attacks  of  pain  alternate  from  the  one  eye  to  the  other,  the 
rupture  of  the  one  is  generally  producea  before  the  severe 
pam  affects  the  other.  In  some  cases,  where  both  eyes  are 
destroyed  by  rupture  of  the  cornea,  the  patient  has  no  recur- 
rence of  the  pain  for  some  time  after  the  rupture  of  the  first ; 
while  in  other  cases,  the  pain  almost  instantaneously  shifts 
to  the  other  eye.  It  has  been  known  that  while  the  second 
eye  was  suffering  rupture  of  the  cornea,  the  first  eye,  by  cica- 
trisdng,  was  only  becoming  liable  to  the  same  accident  again, 
and  this  second  rupture  of  the  cornea  has  been  preceded  by 
as  much  pain  as  was  tlie  first. 

Rupture  of  the  cornea  generally  happens  when  the  disease 
is  at  the  height  of  its  violence,  and  when  the  swelling  of  the 
external  parts  is  so  great,  as  to  prevent  an  examination  o« 
those  inmiediately  concerned  in  this  evenL  From  the  distinct 
sensation,  however,  which  the  accident  uniformly  communi- 
cates to  the  patient,  accompanied  by  a  copious  discharge  of 

*  Account  of  the  Ophthalmia  which  has  appeared  in  England  liace  the 
fcUuv  of  the  British  Army  from  Egypt*  p.  1 17.    London,  1807. 
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hot  fluid,  we  seldom  remain  ignorant  of  the  event  having 
taken  place.  In  other  instances,  the  swelling  of  the  cxuijnao* 
tiva  and  of  the  eyelids  is  not  so  great  as  to  prevent  the  in6p«>- 
don  of  the  eye  at  the  time  of  its  rupture.  In  these  cases,  the 
progress  of  disoi^ganisation  may  be  observed.  The  svarbuoB  of 
the  cornea  is  seen  to  be  first  whitish,  and  then,  from  matter 
infiltrated  into  its  substance,  it  becomes  yellow.  Its  lameHiB 
are,  no  doubt,  detached  by  this  infiltration  from  one  another. 
It  swells,  and  advances  gradually  out  of  the  pit  formed  around 
it  by  the  chemosed  conjunctiva.  Its  surface  become^  uloeiw 
ated  in  one  or  more  points.  The  ulcers  rapidly  deepen  and 
spread,  and  at  last  the  cornea  gives  way.  Tnrough  the  open* 
ing,  or  openings,  thus  formed,  we  may  scmietimes  see  the  yet 
clear  lens  lying  in  its  capsule.  It  rarely  happens-  that  therais 
any  formation  of  pus,  or  deposition  of  coagulable  lymph  in  the 
chambers  of  the  eye  in  this  disease ;  and  h^oe,  when  the 
cornea  is  destroyed,  the  internal  parts  of  the  eye  appear 
naturaL  Tlie  patient  is  sometimes  able  even  to  see  objects 
pretty  distinctly  after  the  cornea  has  given  way,  and  is  apt  to 
believe  his  eye  to  be  nearly  cured,  or  at  least  out  of  danger* 
The  iris  is  pushed  forwards  into  the  opening  or  openings  of  the 
cornea,  union  takes  place  between  the  iris  and  cornea,  and 
partial  or  total  staphyloma  is  the  result.  In  some  cases,  the 
iris,  after  the  eye  recovers,  remains  protruding  at  different 
points,  scarcely  covered  by  any  pseudo-cornea,  but  present* 
ing  a  number  of  dfu*k--coloured  prominences,  like  the  grains 
of  a  brambleberry,  a  state  of  the  cornea  and  iris  which  is 
styled  staphyloma  racemosum. 

In  some  cases  at  least,  it  would  appear  that  the  cornea  u 
ruptured  under  one  of  those  violent  paroxysms  of  pain  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  before  it  has  undergone  much  disor- 
ganization. Dr.  Vetch  minutely  describes  a  case,  in  which, 
on  examining  the  eye  after  the  patient  had  felt  the  peculiar 
sensation  indicating  the  rupture  of  the  cornea,  and  the  dia* 
charge  of  scalding  fluid  had  taken  place  which  attends  thia 
accident,  he  found  merely  a  small  line  extending  across  the 
lower  segment  of  the  cornea,  and  which  remained  without 
any  alteration  after  the  eye  was  washed  with  tepid  water. 
As  any  attempts  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  this  line,  gave 
uneasiness,  its  examination  was  left  to  next  day.  In  the 
meantime,  the  patient  saw  better  than  he  had  done  before  the 
rupture  took  place.  Next  day,  tlie  line  was  more  visible 
along  its  whole  extent,  from  a  slight  opacity  which  accom- 
panied it,  and  which  daily  increased,  till  the  greater  part  of 
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tbe  cornea  was  not  only  opaque,  but  projected  in  an  irregular 
eooe^  and  as  this  alteration  went  on,  vision,  which  for  some 
time  after  the  rupture  continued  more  correct  than  before, 
became  totally  obstructed. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  in  certain  cases,  the  aqueous 
humour  escapes  by  a  division  of  the  cornea,  nearly  as  clean 
as  if  made  with  a  kniie.  Were  the  disease  to  subside  imme* 
diately  after  such  a  rupture  of  the  cornea,  this  accident  would 
in  all  likelihood  be  attended  with  little  permanent  injury  to 
the  sight  But,  besides  the  obstacles  which  the  presence  of 
the  disease  occasions  to  the  healthy  reunion  of  the  cornea,  the 
same  causes  which  produced  the  first  rupture  continue  to 
operate,  so  as  to  produce  a  second  or  a  third,  the  disorgani- 
satioii  and  deformity  increase,  and  the  termination  with  respect 
to  vision  is  proportionably  unfavourable. 

As  Dr.  Vetch  relates  one  case  of  this  kind  of  rupture  of  the 
oomea  with  much  minuteness,  and  tells  us  that  he  has  seen 
several  others  of  the  same  kind,  I  cannot  think  that  he  has 
been  mistaken  concerning  the  fact  Yet  I  am  con>dnced  that 
diis  kind  of  rupture,  far  from  being  the  manner  in  which 
the  cornea  generally  gives  way,  occurs  but  very  rarely. 
Ulceration,  commencing  on  the  surface,  and  gradually  pene- 
trating into  the  cornea,  is  one  mode  in  which  this  important 
part  IS  destroyed;  infiltration  of  matter  into  its  substance, 
presenting  at  first  the  appearance  denominated  onpxj  and  at 
length  forming  complete  al)scess  of  the  cornea,  followed  by 
rupture  and  ulceration,  is  another,  and,  1  believe,  the  most 
frequent* 

in  many  cases,  the  progress  of  the  disease  does  not  ceaie 
with  the  bursting  of  the  cornea.  In  a  few  hours,  ulceration 
attacks  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  the  capsule  bursts  as  the  cornea 
formerly  did,  the  lens  escapes  through  the  ruptured  capsule 
and  cornea,  more  or  less  of  the  vitreous  humour  generally 
follows,  and  sometimes  almost  the  whole  contents  of  the  eye- 
ball are  evacuated*  In  this  case,  a  small  deformed  eyeball 
is  left  deep  sunk  in  the  orbit,  over  which  the  lids  fall  in, 
become  concave  externally,  and  remain  ever  afterwards  closed. 

Although  this  ophthalmia  proves  most  contagious  in  warm 
weather,  it  is  greatly  aggravated  by  the  patient^s  exposure  to 
cold  and  moisture.  The  symptoms  are  also  more  severe 
in  females  for  some  days  previous  to  menstruation,  and 
on  this  evacuation  taking  place  they  are  as  constantly  very 
much  lesened. 

The  external  symptiHns  of  this  disease,  and  the  pain  bjr 
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which  it  IS  attended,  cease  at  very  uncertain  periods.  After 
the  severe  pain  has  entirely  subsided,  the  vascularity  and 
qomatous  tumefiEiction  of  the  conjunctiva  generally 
stationary  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  and  then  rapidly 
diminish*  In  others,  this  process  goes  on  slowly  and  gradually. 
The  external  tumefaction  of  the  eyelids  commonly  cusappeMs 
first,  and  then  the  chemosis  gradually  subsides,  that  part  of 
the  conjunctiva  which  immediately  surrounds  the  cornea  fint 
assuming  its  natural  appearance,  and  presenting  a  ring  cf 
white  similar  to  what  was  formerly  seen  in  the  advancement 
of  the  disease.  The  white  space  gradually  enlarges  till  die 
swelling  and  vascularity  are  confined  to  the  semilunar  mem- 
brane and  its  neighbourhood,  and  to  the  bottom  of  the  fblda 
between  the  eyeball  and  eyelids.  The  eyelids  have  now  a 
gaping  and  relaxed  appearance  from  the  subsidence  of  tbe 
tumefaction,  and  a  little  matter  still  forms  on  their  internal 
surface.  In  this  state,  which  may  continue  for  months,  ai^ 
irritation  of  the  eye  or  of  the  system  is  sufficient  to  cause  a 
relapse  as  violent  as  the  original  attack,  and  the  patient  still 
continues  capable  of  infecting  others. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  opacities  of  the  cornea  cauaed 
by  this  disease  frequently  disappear,  when  their  removal  once 
bi^ns  to  take  place,  is  a  remarkable  circumstance.  In  many 
cases  of  opacity  of  the  cornea,  which  had  been  supposed  to 
be  perfectly  hopeless,  the  patients  have  speedily  recovered 
such  a  degree  of  vision  as  to  be  of  considerable  use  to  thenu 
Dr.  Vetch  relates  a  very  remarkable  illustration  of  this  fact. 
During  the  convalescence  of  a  man  from  this  disease,  some 
pectoral  symptoms,  to  which  h^  had  long  been  subject,  sud- 
denly assumed  the  appearance  of  pulmonary  consumption» 
which  proceeded  rapidly  towards  its  last  sti^e.  Five  days 
before  his  death,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  aggravation  of 
the  hectic  fever  and  other  sjonptoms,  so  that  his  death  was 
hourly  expected.  At  this  time,  to  the  surprise  of  his  attend- 
ants, the  opacities,  by  which  the  vision  of  both  eyes  had  long 
been  obstructed,  disappeared  with  amazing  rapidity,  so  that 
a  short  time  before  his  death,  his  sight  became  nearly  as  di^ 
tinct  as  ever.  On  examining  his  eyes  after  death,  the  remains 
of  the  opacit}'  were  found  to  extend  to  the  internal  surface  ol 
the  cornea,  which  was  at  the  opaque  part  slightly  corrugated. 
There  was  also  a  very  partial  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the  comes 
in  both  eyes,  which  had  not  been  discerned  during  life. 

In  many  cases,  and  especially  in  those  who  have  suffered 
repeated  relapses,  the  symptoms  which  are  the  latest  to 
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appear  are  the  enlarged  and  indurated  state  of  the  mucooa 
crypte  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyelids,  and  of  the  Meibo* 
mian  follicles,  and  the  vascular  and  nebulous  state  of  the  cornea 
depending  on  the  constant  irritation  produced  by  the  friction 
of  the  diseased  evelids  upon  the  eyeball.  The  state  of  the 
coDJimctiva  of  which  I  am  speaking  has  generally  received 
die  name  of  Granular  CkM^unctwa.  If  by  granular,  those  who 
employed  this  term  meant  merely  that  tne  conjunctiva  waa 
extremely  irr^^ar  on  its  surface,  the  name  would  not  be 
unezpressive  nor  very  improper.  It  has  evidently  been  used, 
however,  to  signify  a  state  of  granulation.  We  have  even 
heard  of  removing  the  granulations  of  the  conjunctiva.  That 
the  prominences  in  question  are  not  granulations  is  proven 
both  from  the  nature  of  the  conjunctiva  and  from  the  history 
of  this  symptom  itself.  No  mucous  membrane  is  known  to 
throw  out  granulations,  without  having  been  previously  ulcer- 
ated upon  its  surface.  But  in  this  disease,  no  ulceration  of 
those  parts  of  the  conjunctiva  which  are  affected  with  this 
granular  appearance  lias  ever  existed.  If  these  prominences 
were  reallv  granulations,  adhesion  between  the  eyelids  and 
the  eyeball  would  be  extremelv  frequent,  whereas  this  is  a 
very  rare  occurrence,  and  so  tar  as  I  have  observed  never 
takes  place  without  a  previous  and  distinct  ulcer  either  of  the 
cornea,  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyelids,  or  of  that  of  the 
eyeball.  The  granular  prominences  in  question  appear  to  be 
principally  the  acini  of  tlie  Meibomian  glands  in  a  state  of 
enlargement. 

It  is  a  fact  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  tliat  a  patient 
may  remain  for  many  months  with  the  conjunctiva  of  the 
eyelids  in  the  granular  state,  his  comeae  probably  vascular  and 
nebulous,  but  without  any  puriform  discharge,  and  after  a  fit 
of  intoxication  or  some  other  irr^ularity,  the  inflammation 
dtfdl  suddenly  return  in  its  original  form,  and  with  its  ori- 
ginal propagative  power.  Hence  it  may  happen  that  a  soldier, 
discharged  m  the  state  described,  returning  home  into  the 
country,  and  there  from  intoxication  l^ecoming  affected  with 
a  relapse,  may  give  rise  to  an  ophthalmia  which  shall  spread 
through  many  families,  and  present  all  tlie  symptoms  and  the 
severity  of  the  true  Egyptian  disease. 

QmkUuiional  symptoms.  TTie  system  does  not  appear  to 
be  in  the  smallest  d<^ee  primarily  affected  in  tliis  disease ; 
the  early  stage  is  entirely  local.  But  as  the  local  symptoms 
ffpow  in  severity,  the  constitution  begins  to  suffer.  The  pulse 
beoomes  frequent,  and  sometimes  sharp ;  but  conunonly  con- 
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tinues  soft.  The  skin  is  seldom  hot  The  tongue  is  wfaitey 
but  rarely  furred.  Thirst  is  seldom  remarked.  The  appe* 
tite  for  food  is  rather  keen  than  otherwise.  The  bowels  are 
slow.  The  blood  drawn  is  not,  in  general,  buffy.  All  tb^se 
circumstances  denote  how  little  the  constitution  participates  in 
the  early  stage  of  the  disease.  Varieties,  no  doubt,  must  OQCor 
in  this  respect.  Judging  from  the  accounts  given  by  Dr.  Vetdi 
and  Sir  Patrick  Macgregor,  we  should  conclude,  that  children 
labouring  under  this  disease  are  subject  to  more  constitutional 
irritation  than  adults.  At  last,  however,  there  is  always 
much  general  uneasiness,  and  sleep  is  prevented  by  the  parox- 
ysms of  nocturnal  pain.  Crreat  debility  comes  on,  especially 
when  the  patient  has  suffered  repeated  relapses.  Sir  James 
McGregor  states  that  in  Egypt  the  disease  very  often  con- 
tinued two  or  three  months,  that  it  much  impaired  the  general 
health,  that  it  often  terminated  in  diarrhoea  or  dysentery,  and 
that  sometimes  the  patients  became  hectic* 

Cctuses — Propagation  of  the  disease  from  person  to  permtu 
I  have  already  explained  my  views  regarding  the  propagative 
power  assumed  by  the  common  catarrhal  conjunctivitis  of  this 
country ;  and  have  hinted  that  probably  the  ophthalmia  which 
arose  in  the  British  and  French  armies  in  Egypt,  and  widi 
which  they  returned  to  Europe,  had  a  similar  origin.  Assa- 
lini  attributes  the  disease  as  it  occurred  among  the  French, 
to  the  vivid  light  and  excessive  heat  of  the  country  as  predis- 
posing causes,  and  suppressed  perspiration  as  the  occasional 
cause;  or,  in  other  words,  considers  it  as  a  catarrhal  oph- 
thalmia, nrhis  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  arising  wluere 
or  how  it  may,  appears  speedily  to  acquire,  if  it  aoes  not 
from  the  first  possess  the  power  of  producing  by  contagion  a 
disease  similar  in  nature  to  itself,  but  much  more  severe. 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  return  of  the  Egyptian  expedition 
introduced  a  severe  contagious  ophthalmia  into  this  country, 
which  afterwards  prevailed  extensively  in  regiments  whidi 
had  never  served  in  Egypt,  and  which  accompanied  the  British 
troops  to  almost  every  foreign  station  to  which  they  were  sent. 
For  many  ages  this  ophthalmia  has  prevailed  in  E^^ypt.  It  is 
more  frequent  among  the  natives  of  the  country  than  among 
strangers,  owing  to  the  freer  intercourse  of  the  former  with  each 
other ;  and  for  the  same  reason  it  is  more  common  among  the 
lower  than  the  higher  classes  of  society,  and  more  in  cities  than 

*  Medical  Sketches  of  the  Expedition  to  Egypt  from  India,  p.   151. 
London,  1804. 
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in  the  countr}*.  But  it  does  not  take  its  origin  in  Egypt 
donC)  or  other  warm  countries.  It  has  been  known  to  arise 
among  a  ship's  crew,  far  from  land.  It  is  only  the  coldness 
of  this  climate,  and  our  attention  to  cleanliness,  which  pre- 
vent the  common  catarrhal  ophthalmia,  which  we  see  every 
day,  from  degenerating  into  the  contagious  disease  of  the 
same  kind. 

Whether  this  disease  be  capable  of  propagating  itself  by 
infection,  that  is  to  say,  whether  the  mere  miasmata  arising 
from  the  eyes  of  those  aflfected  with  it,  floating  through  the 
air,  be  capable  of  exciting  the  same  disease  in  the  eyes  of 
others,  is  a  point  which  still  remains  in  doubt;  for  in  every 
case  in  which  this  ophthalmia  has  spread  through  a  regiment, 
a  school,  or  a  family,  there  has  been  a  suspicion  of  actual 
contact,  by  means  either  of  the  fingers  of  the  patients,  or  of 
the  towels  or  other  utensils  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
using  in  common.  Speaking  of  soldiers,  Dr.  Vetch  says, 
^  Each  company  has  a  separate  room,  in  which  the  inter- 
course among  the  men  is  necessarily  great.  Many  things  are 
used  in  common;  nor  are  they  even  over-scrupulous  in 
wadiing  their  faces  in  the  same  water;  and  however  atten- 
tively some  may  avoid  this,  they  are  all  under  the  necessity 
of  having  recourse  to  the  same  towel."  The  same  author 
observes,  that  ^^  all  the  attendants  on  the  sick,  who  were  par- 
ttcolarly  careful  in  avoiding  such  intercourse  as  might  com- 
municate a  local  disease,  escaped  without  exertion." 

The  experiments  of  Dr.  Guillic,  to  which  l  have  referred 
at  page  833,  fully  demonstrate  that  this  disease,  is,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term,  contagious,  in  other  words,  that  the  matter 
taken  from  an  eye  affected  with  this  ophthalmia,  and  applied 
to  the  healthy  conjunctiva  of  another  eye,  will  produce  the 
same  disease. 

Sir  Patrick  Macgregor  has  recorded  several  interesting 
cases  of  accidental  inoculation  with  the  matter  from  the  con- 
junctiva in  this  disease. 

In  one  of  these,  a  nurse  of  the  Military  Asylum  Hospital, 
about  nine  o'clock,  a.  m.  when  occupied  in  syringing  the  ^es 
of  a  patient,  who  had  much  sidling  of  both  eyelios,  with  a 
proluse  purulent  discharge,  found  that  some  of  the  matter 
mixed  with  the  injection  had  spurted  into  her  lefl  eye.  She 
was  directed  to  bathe  her  eye  immediately  with  luke-warm 
water.  She  did  so  for  several  minutes;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing this  precaution,  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the 
left  eye  b^an  to  itch  to  such  a  degree,  that  she  coula  not 
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refrain  from  rubbing  it  When  slie  awoke  next  mornings 
the  eye  was  considerably  inflamed,  the  lids  were  swelled,  and 
when  she  moved  the  eyeball,  she  had  a  sensation  as  if  sand 
was  lodged  between  it  and  the  eyelids.  In  the  course  of  the 
day,  purulent  matter  issued  from  the  eye,  and  other  symptoms 
followed,  which  were  similar  to  those  in  the  children  undor 
her  care.  The  disorder,  however,  subsided  under  the  usoal 
treatment  in  fourteen  days,  the  right  eye  remaining  sound 
during  the  prepress  of  the  disease  in  the  left. 

Another  nurse,  about  eight  o'clock,  a.  m.  while  washing 
with  warm  water  the  eyes  of  a  boy  suffering  severely  from 
purulent  ophthalmia,  inadvertently  applied  the  sponge  whicli 
she  had  used  to  her  right  eye.  She  immediately  mentioned 
this  circumstance  to  the  other  nurses,  but  took  no  means  to 
prevent  infection.  Between  three  and  ffaur,  p.  m.  of  the  same 
day,  great  itching  of  the  right  eye  took  place,  and  before  she 
went  to  bed,  it  was  considerably  inflamed.  Next  morning 
her  eyelids  were  swoln,  she  complained  of  pain  on  movinj^ 
them,  and  the  whole  anterior  surface  of  the  eyeball  was  macn 
inflamed.  A  purulent  discharge  also  b^an  to  trickle  down 
the  cheeks  from  the  inner  canthus.  The  symptoms  increased 
in  severity,  and,  notwithstanding  the  means  that  were  used 
for  her  relief,  the  eyeball  burst  in  front  of  the  pupil,  on  the 
fourth  day  after  the  application  of  the  purulent  matter.  The 
sight  of  the  eye  was  irrecoverably  lost^  and  the  inflammation 
continued  for  upwards  of  three  months ;  but  the  left  eye  did 
not  become  affected.* 

The  following  I  regard  as  a  striking,  and  indeed  fearful 
instance  of  puro-mucous  conjunctivitis,  excited  by  atmos- 
pheric influence,  spreading  by  contagion. 

The  French  slave-ship,  Rodeur,  Captain  B ,  of  200 

tons  burden,  left  Havre  on  the  24di  of  January,  1819,  for  the 
coast  of  Africa,  reached  her  destination  on  the  14th  of  March, 
and  cast  anchor  off  Bonny.  The  crew,  of  22  men,  enjoyed 
good  health  the  whole  voyage,  and  during  their  stay  at  Bonny 
till  the  6th  of  April.  No  trace  of  ophthalmia  had  been 
observed  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast,  and  it  was  not 
till  15  days  after  the  Rodeur  had  put  to  sea,  and  was  nearly 
on  the  equator,  that  the  first  symptoms  of  this  firightful  disease 
were  perceived. 

It  was  observed  that  the  n^roes,  who  were  160  in  number, 

•  lYansscttoDB  of  a  Society  for  the  hnproreinent  of  Medical  and  Gfairar- 
gkal  Knowledge,  Vol  iiL  p.  68.    London,  1819. 
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and  crowded  together  in  the  hold,  and  between  decks,  had  con- 
tracted a  considerable  redness  of  the  eyes,  which  spread  with 
rapidity  from  one  to  another.  At  first,  however,  the  crew  paid 
no  great  attention  to  this  appearance,  imagining  that  it  was 
occasioned  merely  by  want  of  fresh  air  in  the  hold,  and  by  tlie 
tcarciQr  of  water ;  for  they  already  limited  the  allowance  of 
water  to  eight  ounces  apday,  and  some  time  after  they  could 
allow  only  half  a  glass  a-day.  It  was  thought  sufficient  to 
make  use  of  an  eye-water  made  from  an  infusion  of  elder 
flowers,  and,  following  the  advice  of  the  person  who  acted  as 
ship-cuigeon,  to  bring  up  the  negroes  in  turns  upon  deck. 
This  salutary  measure,  however,  they  were  obliged  to  aban- 
don ;  for  the  poor  Africans,  torn  from  their  native  home,  and 
heart-wrung  by  the  horrors  of  their  situation,  as  well  as  by 
the  recollections  of  their  lost  freedom,  embracing  each  other, 
threw  themselves  into  the  sea. 

The  disease,  which  had  spread  amongst  the  negroes  in  a 
firi^tful  and  rapid  manner,  now  began  to  threaten  even  the 
crew.  The  first  man  of  the  crew  attacked  was  a  sailor  who 
dept  under  deck,  close  to  the  grated  partition  which  com- 
municated with  the  hold.  Next  day,  a  lad  was  affected 
with  the  ophthalmia ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  next  three 
days,  the  captain,  and  almost  all  the  crew,  were  seized. 

In  the  morning,  on  awakening,  the  patients  experienced  a 
slight  prickling  and  itching  in  the  edges  of  the  eyelids,  which 
became  red  and  swoln.  Next  day,  the  swelling  of  the  eyelids 
was  increased,  and  attended  with  sharp  pain ;  in  order  to  lessen 
which,  they  applied  to  the  eyes  poultices  of  rice,  as  hot  as  they 
ootdd  bear  them.  On  the  thira  day  of  the  disease,  a  discharge 
of  yeUowish  matter  took  place,  rather  thin  at  first,  but  which 
afterwards  became  viscid  and  greenish ;  and  was  so  abundant, 
that  the  patients  had  only  to  open  their  eyes  every  quarter  of 
an  hour,  when  the  matter  fell  in  drops.  From  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disease,  there  were  considerable  intolerance  of 
light,  and  discharge  of  tears.  When  the  rice  failed,  boiled 
vermicelli  was  usea  for  poultices.  C)n  the  fiflh  day,  blisters 
were  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  of  some  of  the  patients ; 
but,  as  the  cantharides  were  soon  exhausted,  they  endea- 
vomned  to  supply  their  place  by  the  use  of  pediluvia  contain- 
ing nmatard,  and  by  exposing  the  swoln  eyelids  to  the  steam 
of  hot  water. 

Far  from  diminishing  under  this  treatment,  the  paia 
increaied  from  day  to  day,  as  well  as  the  number  of  those 
who  lost  their  sight ;  so  that  the  crew,  besides  fearing  a  revolt 
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among  the  negroes^  w^e  struck  with  terror  lest  th^  should 
dot  be  able  to  manage  the  vessel  till  they  should  reach  the 
Carribbee  Islands.     One  sailor  only  had  escaped  the  cont»- 

S'on,  and  upon  him  their  whole  hopes  depended^  Hie 
odeur  had  already  fallen  in  with  a  Spani^  ship,  the  Leon^ 
whose  whole  crew  were  so  affected  with  the  same  disease,  that 
they  could  no  longer  manage  their  ship,  but  begged  the  aid 
of  die  Rodeur,  already  almost  as  helpless  as  themselves.  The 
seamen  of  the  Rodeur,  however,  could  not  abandon  their  own 
ship,  on  account  of  the  n^roes ;  nor  had  they  room  to  receive 
the  crew  of  the  Leon.  The  difficulty  of  nursing  so  many 
patients  in  so  narrow  a  space,  and  the  want  of  fresh  prQV>- 
sions  and  of  medicines,  made  the  survivors  envious  of  those 
who  died ;  a  fate  which  seemed  to  be  fast  coming  upon  all, 
and  the  thought  of  which  caused  general  consternation. 

Some  of  the  sailors  made  use  of  brandy,  which  th^  dropped 
between  their  eyelids,  and  from  which  they  experienced  some 
relief;  which  might  have  suggested  to  the  surgeon  the  pro- 
priety of  a  local  stimulating  treatment 

On  the  twelfth  day,  the  sailors  who  had  experienced  some 
felief  came  upon  deck  to  relieve  the  others.  Some  were 
thrice  attacked  with  the  disease. 

The  tumefaction  of  the  eyelids  having  subsided,  some 
phlyctenular  were  observed  on  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball 
These  the  surgeon  had  the  imprudence  to  open ;  a  step  which 
proved  hurtful  in  his  own  case,  for  he  remained  blind,  without 
any  possibility  of  recovering  his  sight 

On  reaching  Guadaloupe,  on  tne  21st  June,  the  crew  was 
in  a  deplorable  state;  but,  very  soon  after,  from  the  use  of 
fresh  provisions,  and  by  simple  lotions  of  spring  water  and 
lemon  juice,  recommended  by  a  negress,  they  became  sensibly 
better.  Three  days  after  coming  ashore,  the  only  man  who^ 
during  the  voyage,  had  escaped  Uie  contagion,  was  in  his  tuni 
seized  with  the  same  symptoms ;  the  ophthalmia  running  its 
course  as  it  had  done  on  board  ship. 

Of  the  negroes,  thirty-nine  remained  totally  blind,  twelve 
lost  each  one  eye,  and  fourteen  had  specks,  more  or  less  con- 
siderable, of  the  cornea. 

Of  the  crew,  twelve  men  lost  their  sight ;  one  of  these  was 
the  surgeon.  Five  lost  each  one  eye,  and  amongst  these  was 
the  captain.  Four  had  considerable  specks,  and  adhesions  of 
the  iris  to  the  cornea.* 

*  Bibliotheque  Ophtalmologique,  par  M.  Ouilli^.    Tome  I  p.  74.    Pwis» 
lofiCK 
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The  luttory  ghm  fay  Sir  Pfttrick  Macgr^gor  of  the  iprcad 
of  puTOHniiomis  ophthalmia  in  the  Military  Av^lum  at  CSielaeai 
(an  extenrive  institution  for  the  education  of  mdien'  diildren,) 
in  1804,  appears  sufficiently  demonstrative  of  its  being  pro* 
pagated  from  person  to  person. 

*'  In  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  April,  1804,"  says  he, 
**  two  boys,  brothers,  were  brought  to  the  Infirmary  witli  their 
eyes  inflamed,  but  in  so  slight  a  degree,  as  not  to  require  their 
being  admitted.  They  were  made  out-patients,  and  by  using 
the  common  remedies,  got  well  in  eight  or  ten  days.  In  the 
end  of  tliis  month,  six  boys  with  ophthalmia  were  brought  to 
Die;  three  of  them  had  it  in  a  violent  degree,  and  were 
admitted  into  the  Infirmary ;  the  other  three  were  ordered  to 
attend  daily  for  advice. 

'*  In  the  month  of  May,  no  less  than  forty-four  bo}rs,  and 
five  girls,  affected  with  ophthalmia,  were  brought  to  the  Infir- 
mary. The  worst  cases  were  admitted ;  but  tliere  was  not 
room  for  all,  and  even  some  of  those  that  were  admitted,  were 
necessarily  mixed  with  other  sick. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  after  their  admission, 
two  boys  who  were  m  the  same  ward,  labouring  under  other 
complaints,  were  attacked  with  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  and 
in  the  course  of  that  week  the  nurse  took  the  disease.  She  had 
it  so  violently,  as  to  be  deprived  of  sight  for  several  daj-s,  and 
rendered  unable  to  do  the  duty  of  her  situation  for  about  three 
weeks.  About  the  same  time,  her  son,  a  boy  twelve  years  old, 
who  had  been  in  attendance  on  the  sick,  and  a  few  days  after, 
her  two  younger  children,  were  attacked,  as  were  several  of 
the  sick  in  the  same  ward. 

•*  In  June,  fifty-eight  l)oys  and  thirty-two  girls  were  attacked. 
It  was  in  general  ol^rveii,  that  they  had  the  disease  in  a  more 
violent  degree,  than  those  attacke<l  in  May.  In  the  courseof 
this  month,  the  nurse  of  the  Girls'  Hospital  caught  it,  and 
her  husband,  an  in-pensioner  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  who  came 
daily  to  see  her,  was  also  seized  with  it,  as  likewise  were  two 
occasional  nurses.  Upon  inquiry,  I  found,  that  the  above- 
mentioned  pensioner  w&s  the  only  person  at  this  time  affected 
with  ophthalmia  in  Chelsea  Hospital. 

"  Tne  wife  of  a  field-officer  was  at  this  time  on  a  visit  at 
the  Military  Asylum.  She  had  a  son  between  five  and  six 
years  of  age,  who  used  to  play  with  the  other  l)oys.  He 
caught  the  ophthalmia,  and  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  after  it 
appeared,  his  sister,  u  child  two  years  old,  was  seized,  and 
some  days  after  this  the  lady  herself  took  it. 

2  A 
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^^  These  circumstances  gave  alarm,  and  particular  attention 
was  paid  to  the  immediate  separation  of  those  who  had  any 
S3rmptoms  of  the  disease,  from  the  other  sick,  and  the  other 
means  usually  adopted  for  checking  the  progress  of  contagion 
were  had  recourse  to. 

^^  In  July,  the  ophthalmia  continued  to  spread,  and  several 
of  those  children  who  had  already  had  it,  and  were  recovered^ 
took  it  a  second  time.  Sixty-five  bojrs  and  thirty  girls  were 
attacked  this  month.  They  appeared  to  have  the  disease 
more  severely,  and  did  not  so  readily  get  well,  as  those 
affected  in  the  preceding  months,  although  treated  in  die  same 
manner.  The  weather  was  much  hotter  than  it  had  been  the 
month  before. 

^^  In  August,  sixty-nine  boys,  and  twenty-one  girk^  caught 
the  disease;  a  boy  and  a  girl,  brought  by  their  mother  fi^m 
Scotland,  arrived  at  the  Asylum  one  evening  in  the  end  of 
this  month,  and  were  immediately  admitted.  The  children 
were  put  by  the  nurse,  without  my  knowledge,  into  a  ward 
occupied  by  patients  affected  with  ophthalmia;  on  visiting  the 
Infirmary  next  forenoon,  I  directed  the  children  to  be  imme- 
diately removed  into  another  ward.  This  was  accordingly 
done ;  yet  on  the  third  morning  after  their  arrival  both  the 
children  had  symptoms  of  ophthalmia,  which  in  no  respect 
differed  from  what  were  observed  in  the  others. 

"  All  the  boys  from  five  to  six  and  a  half  years  of  age  are 
formed  into  one  company.  It  was  observed  that  in  the  cxHine 
of  the  last,  and  present  month,  almost  the  whole  of  this  com-* 
pany  took  the  ophthalmia.  Its  progress  could  in  their 
dormitories  be  traced  from  one  bed  to  another,  in  the  order 
in  which  they  were  placed,  until  nearly  the  whole  were 
affected.  The  two  nurses  attached  to  this  company  always 
slept  in  their  wards,  and  were  the  only  nurses  belongii^  to 
the  Institution,  (those  connected  with  the  Infirmary  accepted), 
that  suffered  from  the  disease.  About  the  middle  of  this 
month,  I  caught  it  myself;  and  though  the  inflammatory 
S3rmptoms  subsided  in  ten  days,  I  did  not  recover  from  its 
effects  in  five  or  six  weeks. 

^^  In  September,  sixteen  boys  and  four  girls  took  the  disease ; 
in  October,  sixteen  boys  and  seven  girls ;  in  November,  nine 
hoy%  and  six  girls ;  and  from  the  twenty-second  of  this  moBth 
to  the  end  of  December,  only  two  instances  of  it  occurred, 
and  these  were  in  two  boys,  brothers,  who  had  slept  together, 
imd  bad.  laboured  under  the  disease  in  the  month  of  August 
'  ^    m  Tiolent  degree^   .  .  ^    -. 
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'  ^  FitMii  the  above^  stateipent  of  the  progress  of  this  oph-* 
thalmiB,  there  is  much,  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  conta-» 
gious.  For  if  the  disease  had  been  first  produced,  and  after-' 
wards  kept  up,  by  any  general  cause,  (as  a  peculiar  state  oC 
the  atmosphere),  the  girls  would  have  been  as  subject  to  it  i|i, 
tiie  first  instance,  as  the  boys,  and  the  officers,  Serjeants,  and. 
nurses  of  the  institution,  generally,  would  have  been  as  liable 
to  it,  as  the  persons  of  the  same  deiscription,  that  were  imme- 
diotdy  about  the  sick.  But  this  was  not  the  case;  it  had 
pivndled  among  the  boys  for  near  a  month  before  the  girk. 
wcve  attacked,  and,  as  appears  by  the  preceding  statement^ 
all  die  adults,  who  did  not  mix  with  the  sick,  escaped  thie 
disease,  while  those  who  were  connected  with  them  all  suffered - 
fiDom  it^  the  assistant-surgeon  excepted. 

^  Tie  disease  sometimes  shewed  itself  as  early  as  the  third 
day  after  exposure  to  infection.  This  was  clearly  proved  in' 
die  cases  of  the  two  children  from  Scotland. 

*^  It  would  appear  also,  that  closer  connexion  with  the 
afiected  person  was  necessary  to  produce  it,  than  what  ir 
remiifiite  in  most  other  contagious  diseases.  This  may  be- 
interred,  from  the  servants  of  the  Infirmary,  and  the  twa. 
nvnes  that  attended  the  little  boys,  taking  it  so  readily,  whd» 
the  oAer  servants  of  the  institution  escaped  it. 

^  It  was  influenced  by  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  being 
much  more  severe  in  its  attacks,  and  of  longer  duration,  in 
hot  sultry  weather,  than  during  cold  or  moderate  weather»r 
This  was  clearly  seen  in  July,  August,  and  September,  when 
the  disease  was  unusually  severe,  and  of  longer  duration,  than- 
befive  or  after  those  months. 

^  There  is  reason  to  think,  that  it  was  most  contagious  in 
its  earfy  stage,  when  the  inflammation  was  active,  and  there' 
was  a  Goosiderable  purulent  dischai^''* 

TVeatmaU.  1.  NoodrleUing.  When  we  have  the  charge 
of  the  patient  firom  the  very  b^inning  of  the  disease,  I- 
believe  it  mi^,  in  general,  be  cured  by  the  treatment  already 
recommieDded  for  catarrhal  ophthalmia.  Should  we  be  later 
of  being  called  in,  and  especially  if  cbemosis  be  already 
present,  bleeding  firom  the  arm  to  the  extent  of  firom  10  ta 
40  ounces,  according  to  the  age  and  constitution  of  the* 
patient,  followed  by  leeches  round  the  eye,  will  be  necessary, 
and   may  be   repeated   according  to  circumstances.     The 

*  Tnmsactiofis  of  a  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Medical  and 
Clnnir]^cal  Knowledge,  Vol.  iiLp.  31.     London,  ISIf. 
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blood  from  the  arm  should  be  taken  from  a  Ivge  mifioe, 
while  the  patient  sits  or  stands  up,  so  as  to  ensure  syncope,- 
The  leeches,  in  number  from  6  to  24,  should  be  &PJP^[>^ 
within  two  hours  after  the  bleeding  from  the  arm.  TTiey 
ought  not  to  be  set  on  the  lids,  especially  if  the  int^umenta 
ate  already  swoln  and  red,  as  in  that  case  the  bites  are  spt 
to  fester. 

We  ought  neither  to  delay  the  abstraction  of  blood,  if  the 
symptoms  are  smart,  and  the  case  of  some  days'  standing;  nor 
ought  we,  on  the  other  hand,  to  indulge  in  the  absurd  expec- 
tation that  profuse  blood-letting  is  to  check  the  disease  com- 
pletely, without  the  use  of  local  applications.  I  hold  any 
notions  of  this  kind,  which  some  may  have  entertained,  as 
crude  and  irrational,  and  their  practice  as  perhaps  the  most 
destructive  which  could  be  followed.  By  very  profuse  blood- 
letting, the  patient  is  too  much  reduced,  and  the  eye  rendered 
more  susceptible  of  disorganization.  We  must  not  for  a 
moment  indulge  in  the  fancy  that  the  stream  of  blood  is  to 
be  allowed  to  now,  till  the  redness  of  the  eye  fades  under  our 
view,  nor  are  we  even  to  make  the  cessation  ofpain  in  the 
eye  the  condition  for  stopping  the  bleeding.  Tnese  eflfects 
might  not  be  obtained  by  abstracting  50  or  60  ounces  of 
bloody  whereas  the  same  real  benefit  will  follow  in  the  course 
of  an  hour  or  two,  if  not  more  than  20  or  30  be  taken,  the 
patient  will  be  less  debilitated,  and  the  course  of  the  disease 
will  with  irreater  certainty  be  abridxred. 

Bleeding  irom  the  arm  may  witToropriety  be  repeated,  if 
in  the  course  of  24  or  36  hours  aner  the  first  venesection, 
the  symptoms  have  not  abated,  or  have  increased  in  severity* 
Afterwards,  also,  should  there  be  any  signs  of  a  renewal  of 
inflammatory  action,  more  blood  is  to  be  taken  away.  It  is 
chiefly  in  cases  where  there  is  pulsative  pain  in  the  qreball) 
and  circumorbital  pain,  coming  on  in  nocturnal  paraiysms, 
that  repeated  general  blood-lettmg  is  necessary* 

Besides  venesection,  and  the  application  of*^  leeches  to  the 
temple,  scarification  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyelids,  and 
even  of  the  eyeball,  is  to  be  employed.  This  may  be  repeated 
every  second  or  third  day.  In  die  swoln  and  fleshy  state  of 
the  conjunctiva  which  attends  this  disease,  deep  incisions  may 
be  maoe;  they  will  bleed  very  copiously,  and  greatly  allay 
the  symptoms.  I  am  disposed  to  place  scarification  of  the 
conjunctiva  among  the  most  efiectual  means  of  combating  the 
contagious  puro-mucous  ophthalmia. 

.2.  DkL  The  patient  is  to  remain  at  rest,  in  a  well  venti^ 
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Isted  apartment,  his  eyes  shaded  fix>m  the  light,  and  to  adhere 
strictly  to  the  antiphlogistic  regimen. 

8.  Purgatives.  In  mild  cases,  blood-letting,  at  least  gene* 
nd  blood-letting,  will  not  be  necessary;  but  m  all  cases  pur- 
gatives are  to  be  used.  A  dose  of  calomel  and  jalap  may  be 
S'ven  at  first,  and  either  repeated  from  time  to  time  during 
e  course  of  the  treatment,  or  changed  for  some  of  the  neutral 
flalt&  Purgatives  operate  not  merely  by  depleting,  but  have 
m  strong  sympathetic  effect  upon  the  conjunctiva.  Emeto- 
Diunatives,  as  tartar  emetic  with  sulphate  of  magnesia,  will 
be  found  highly  useful. 

4.  Diaphoretics.  As  soon  as  the  active  inflammation  is 
subdued,  much  advantage  will  be  derived  from  promoting  the 
action  of  the  skin.  For  this  purpose  the  warm  pediluvium  is 
Id  be  used  at  bedtime;  afler  which  the  patient  may  take 
from  10  to  20  grains  of  Dover's  powder.  The  action  of  these 
remedies  may  be  assisted  by  draughts  of  tepid  diluents, 
and  during  the  day  by  small  doses  of  antimony  or  acetate  of 
ammonia. 

5.  Alteratives.  Next  to  copious  venesection,  no  remedy 
will  be  found  more  useful  in  severe  cases,  attended  by  noctup- 
■al  circumorbital  pain,  than  calomel  with  opium.  Two 
flrains  of  the  former  with  one  of  the  latter,  may  be  given 
m  the  form  of  pill  every  evening  at  bedtime,  tiU  the  mouth 
is  sore. 

6.  Bark  and  other  ionics  are  to  be  tried  only  in  the  chronic 
atage.     They  are  then  highly  useful. 

Ijocal  treatmasL  If  no  local  remedies  are  employed,  or 
anly  improper  ones,  the  eyes  may  be  lost,  notwithstanding  the 
best  directed  general  treatment.  It  may  to  some  appear  para^- 
dexical,  that  the  local  applications  in  this  disease  ought  to  be 
alternately  soothing  and  stimulating.  Were  we  to  trust  to 
cither  sort  alone,  we  should  endanger  the  eyes.  Soaking  them 
amstantly  with  tepid  water,  or  lajdng  emollient  cataplasms 
over  them,  would  be  almost  certain  destruction ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  perpetual  succession  of  stimulating  solutions 
and  salves  would  be  not  less  detrimental.  The  bad  effects  of 
a  continued  soothing  or  emollient  local  treatment,  are  well 
illustrated  in  the  history  already  quoted  of  the  French  slave- 
diip  at  sea,  while  the  good  effects  of  stimulants  are  shewn  by 
the  rapid  improvement  which  followed  the  negress's  prescrip- 
tion oi  lemon-juice,  on  the  patients  going  on  snore  at  Ouada- 
loupe.  Applicatioos  which  smart  the  eye  are  also  employed 
by  the  native  Africans  in  their  own  country  for  the  cure  of  this 
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optfthalmia.^  -lie  Egyptians  employ  uirine  for  the  miok 
purpose.  Sea  water,  and  a  solution  of  common  salt  haye  been 
round  useful. 

L  Cleaning  the  eyes.  The  first  point  in  the  local  treatment 
is  to  clean  away  completely  and  frequently,  in  the  course  of 
the  day  and  night,  the  puriform-  discharge.  This  is  to- be 
done  with  a  ^vcSSl  syringe,  the  fluid  employed  being  sent  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  conjunctiva  with  considerable  fiiroe^ 
but  especially  into  the  fold  between  the  eyeball  and  the  upper 
eyelid.  The  fluid  which  I  recommend  is  a  tepid  solutioii  of 
one  grain  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  -eight  ounces  of  watar. 
This  not  only  cleans  the  eye,  but  acts  also  as  a  gende 
astringent 

2.  Astringents.  With  regard  to  other  astringents,  my  expe* 
rience  leads  me  decidedly  to  condemn  sugar  of  lead  and  sul« 

Shate  of  zinc.  They  increase  the  pain,  do  not  abate  the 
ischarge,  and  are  apt,  as  I  have  alr^uly  stated,  to  injure  the 
cornea.  On  the  contrary,  the  solutidn  of  nitras  argenti  allays 
the  painful  feeling  of  sand  in  the  eye,  lessens  the  discharge, 
and  never  renders  the  excoriated  cornea  opaque.  I  have  tried 
this  solution  in  various  degrees  of  strengm,  even  to  10  grain% 
HS  recommended  by  Dr.  Ridgway,f  but  4  grains  to  the  ounce 
of  distilled  water  appear  to  answer  best,  applied  once,  or  at 
most  twice  in  the  24  hours.  We  generally  find  a  very  marked 
improvement  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  under  the  use  of 
this  application.  Should  it  disappoint  our  expectations,-  and 
the  purulent  discharge  run  on  unaoated  for  a  week,  a  solution 
of  6  grains  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  in  an  ounce  of  water 
may  be  substituted,  and  used  as  an  injection  over  the  wlkile 
■surface  of  the  cornea. 

3.  To  precent  the  lids  from  adhering.  Hiis  is  eflected  by  the 
use  of  the  red  precipitate  ointment,  or  of  the  citrine,  melted 
to  the  end  of  the  finger,  and  rubbed  along  the  edges  of  the 
lids  at  bedtime.  These  applications  fulfifnot  only  the  indi- 
^tion  here  stated,  but  operate  in  subduing  the  inflammation. 
Indeed,  Sir  Patrick  Macgregor  states  in  his  first  paper,  that 
of  all  the  remedies  that  were  employed  in  the  Military  Asylum, 
the  citrine  ointment  was  found  the  most  frequently  successful 

4.  Counter-irritants  are  highly  serviceable  in  this  disease, 
)and  ought  always  to  be  employed.     There  is  generally  a 

,   *  See  Winterbottoin's  Account  of  the  Native  Africans  in  the  ne^hbourw 
bood  of  Sierra  Leone,  Vol.  ii.  p.  129,     London,  1803. 

f  See  the  London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  Vol.  liil  p»  122.  Loo- 
doD,  T625. 
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marked  change  in  the  quantity  and  appearance  of  the  difr- 
diarge  from  the  eye,  as  soon  as  a  counter-discharge  is  estab- 
lished by  blisters  on  the  nape  of  the  neck,  or  behind  the  ears* 

5.  OpiaU  fomentatUmSy  and  friction.  Considerable  relief 
to  the  pain  of  the  eye  is  sometimes  obtained  from  allowing 
the  steam  of  hot  water  with  laudanum,  to  rise  into  the  eye^ 
from  a  teacup ;  or  from  fomenting  the  eyes  witli  warm  decoc- 
tion of  poppy-heads.  Rubbing  the  head  witli  warm  laudanum 
when  the  circumorbital  pain  threateas  to  commence,  is  also 
highly  useful. 

6.  Evacuation  of  the  aqueous  humour  has  l)een  adopted  as  a 
means  of  relieving  the  severe  pain  of  the  eye  and  head,  and 
of  preventing  bursting  of  the  cornea.  This  is  a  practice  of 
whjch  I  can  say  nothing  from  my  own  experience ;  nor  do  I 
conceive  it  will  often  be  required,  if  the  remedies  already 
recx>mmended  be  had  recourse  to.  Sir  Patrick  Macgregor 
expresses  his  convicticm  that  many  have  lost  their  sight  from 
rupture  of  the  cornea  in  front  of  the  pupil,  whose  eyes  might 
have  been  saved  by  a  timely  and  judicious  performance 
of  this  operation.  Within  two  years  he  had  performed  it  in 
SS  instances,  witli  a  degree  of  success  which  strongly  induced 
him  to  recommend  it.  llie  iris-knife  appears  the  best  instru- 
ment for  tlie  purpose.  The  incisi<m  need  not  exceed  the 
tenth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  ought  to  be  about  the  same 
distance  from  tlie  sclerotica. 

7.  Vinum  opii.  When  the  purulent  discharge  is  gone,  this 
proves  an  excellent  application  to  the  relaxed  conjunctiva. 

Granular  conjunctiva  and  nebulous  cornea,  two  important 
sequela?  of  contagious  ophthalmia,  I  shall  amsider  in  a  sepa- 
rate section.  Of  the  eversion  of  the  lids,  which  occasionally 
proves  a  troublesome  attendant  on  this  ophthalmia,  I  have 
already  treatetl  at  page  174. 

Preventites,  To  military  surgeons  especially,  the  means  of 
preventing  this  destructive  disease  are  of  high  importance. 

L  Supposing  that  troops  were  sent  to  any  of  the  countries 
where  this  disease  prevails,  it  would  be  necessary  to  guanl 
them  as  much  as  possible  against  the  exciting  causes  of  catar- 
rhal ophthalmia,  in  which  it  appears  tliat  tlie  contagious 
originates.  It  is  found  in  Kg>'pt  that  exposure  to  th&  night 
air  is  extremely  apt  to  bring  on  the  ophthalmia  of  the 
country.  Soldiers  on  guard,  then,  or  at  bivouac,  should, 
during  the  night,  cover  their  head  well ;  and  if  in  moist  and 
cold  situations,  they  should  avoid  cum*iits  of  air  as  much  as 
ible.     Dr.  \'etch  mentions  that  of  four  officers  who  slept 
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in  the  same  tent,  in  Egypt,  two  had  the  precaution  to  (nnd 
their  eyes  up  every  night,  when  going  to  rest,  and  the  two 
others  did  not ;  the  latter  were  in  a  very  short  time  attacked 
by  the  disease,  while  the  other  two  escaped. 

2.  As  soon  as  there  are  any  appearances  of  puro-mucons 
ophthalmia  in  a  regiment,  a  daily  and  minute  inspection  by 
the  medical  .officers  of  every  individual  belonging  to  it, 
becomes  a  duty  of  the  first  moment,  both  for  the  sake  of 
those  who  may  have  caught  the  disease,  and  for  the  sake  of 
their  comrades. 

3.  Those  in  whom  the  disease  is  detected  should  instandy 
be  separated  from  the  rest,  and  must  not  be  allowed  to  join 
their  companies  till  perfectly  cured. 

4.  Excessive  crowding  of  the  men  toother,  espedally  in 
their  dormitories,  must  De  carefully  avoided,  as  this  of  itself 
appears  very  much  to  promote  the  contagious  power  and  the 
spread  of  the  disease. 

5.  Those  who  are  exposed  to  the  disease  ought  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  fact  of  its  contagious  nature,  and 
warned  against  the  modes  in  which  it  is  likely  to  be  commu- 
nicated ;  as,  touching  the  eyes  of  the  diseased  person  and 
then  touching  inadvertently  their  own,  using  the  same  towel 
with  those  affected  with  the  ophthalmia,  and  the  like.  Bar- 
rack-towels must  afford  a  constant  medium  for  the  communi- 
cation of  this  disease,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  entirely 
laid  aside. 

6.  It  will  be  found  a  salutary  practice,  frequently  to  parade 
the  men  in  their  respective  companies,  with  separate  vessels 
of  water,  while  an  omcer  attends  to  see  their  faces  and  eyes 
carefully  washed. 


SECTION  VII. — OPHTHALMIA  OF  NEW-BORN  CHILDREN. 

Infants,  soon  after  birth,  are  subject  to  a  pura-mucou5 
inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  commonly  denominated 
ophthalmia  neonatorum^  or  the  purtdeni  qphthatmia  of  if^anis. 
We  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  disease  is,  in  general,  an 
inoculation  of  the  conjunctiva  by  leucorrhoeal  fluid,  during 
parturition;  and  that,  therefore,  it  may  be  prevented,  in 
almost  all  cases,  by  carefully  washing  the  eyes  of  the  infimt 
with  tepid  water,  as  soon  as  it  is  removed  from  the  mother. 
This  is  too  seldom  attended  to ;  the  child  is  allowed  to  open 
tts  eyes,  the  nurse  sitting  down  with  it  on  a  low  seat  before 
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the  fire,  or  in  a  draught  of  cold  air  from  the  door,  and 
nothing  is  done  to  die  child  for  perhaps  half  an  hour  or 
longer.  Exposure  to  the  light,  to  the  heat  of  the  fire,  or  to 
the  cold  draught  from  the  door,  are  all  likely  enough  injuri- 
ously to  excite  the  eyes  of  the  new-l)om  infant ;  and,  acoord- 
ingly,  some  have  been  led  to  attribute  the  purulent  ophthal- 
mia which  so  frequently  shows  itself  about  the  third  day  afler 
birth,  to  these  causes.  It  will,  in  general,  be  found,  how- 
ever, that  when  the  cliild  becomes  affected  Dvith  this  ophthal- 
mia, the  mother  has  had  leucorrhcua  before  and  at  parturi- 
tion, and  that  the  eyes  have  not  been  cleaned  for  some  time 
after  birth.  To  this  the  ophthalmia  seems  to  be  owing,  for, 
like  a  disease  communicated  by  contagion,  it  is  sudden  in  its 
attack,  and  much  more  violent  than  we  almost  ever  see  catar- 
rhal ophthalmia,  so  that  it  resembles  in  this  respect  tlie  Egyp- 
tian, or  the  gonorrheal  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva. 
That  some  of  the  cases  of  purulent  ophthalmi^i,  in  infants, 
are  catarrhal,  is  by  no  means  unlikely ;  ocaisionally  they  may 
arise  from  the  application  even  of  gonorrhcraU  matter  from 
the  mother ;  but  by  far  the  greater  numl)er,  I  believe  to  be 
the  consequences  of  leucorrhceal  inoculation. 

SympiotM.    It  is  commonly  on  the  morning  of  tlie  third  day 
after  birth,  that  the  eyelids  of  the  infant  are  ol>served  to  Ik* 
|dued  together  by  concrete  purulent  matter.     On  opening 
uiem,  a  drop  of  tiiick  white  fluid  is  discharged,  and  on  exam- 
ining the  inside  of  the  lids,  they  are  found  extremely  vascular 
and  considerably  swollen.     If  neglected,  as  this  disease  but 
too  often  is,  or  treated  with  some  such  useless  application  as 
a  little  of  the  mother's  milk,  the  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva 
goes  on  rapidly  to  increase,  the  purulent  discharge  becomes 
very  copious,  and   the  skin  of  the  lids  assumes  a  dark  red 
colour.     In  this  state  the  eyes  may  continue  for  eight  days 
or  a  few  days  longer,  without  any  affection  of  die  transparent 
parts,  except  perhaps  slight  haziness  of  die  cornea.     About 
the  twelfth  day,  however,  the  cornea  is  apt  to  become  infil- 
trated with  pus,  its  texture  is  speedily  destroyed,  it  gives  way 
by  ulceradon,  first  of  all  exteriorly  to  die  pus  effused  between 
its  lamelhe,  and  then  through  its  whole  thickness,  and  this 
either  in  a  small  spot  only,  or  over  almost  its  wliole  extent, 
ao  that  sometinu^  we  find  only  a  small  penetrating  ulcer,  with 
the  iris  pressing  through  it,  in  other  aises  the  whole  cornea 
gone,  and  die  humours  protruding. 

It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  on  the  frequency  of  destroyed 
vision  from  this  disease,  especially  as  the  complaint  is 
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pletely  within  control,  if  properly  treated.  Hie  attendant! 
unfortunately  are  not  alarmed  sufficiently  early,  by  what  tbe^ 
consider  as  merely  a  litde  matter  running  from  the  eye;  and 
but  too  often  it  happens  that  medical  practitioners  are  also 
betrayed  into  the  false  supposition,  that  there  is  nothing 
^langerous  in  the  complaint,  till  the  comeae  burst,  and  the 
eyes  are  for  ever  destroyed.  Many  children  have  been 
4>rought  to  me  in  this  state ;  but  the  mdst  deplorable  instance 
whi(£  I  have  witnessed  of  the  effects  of  this  disease,  when 
-neglected  or  mistreated,  was  that  of  two  twin  in&nts,  from 
Perthshire,  for  whom  I  was  consulted,  some  time  a^.  One 
jof  the  children  had  lost  the  sight  of  both  eyes  totally,  while 
the  other  retained  a  very  partisi  vision  with  one  eye. 

That  this  disease  is  a  puro-mucous  or  blenorrhoeal  con* 
Junctivitis  is  sufficiently  evident.  It  is  scarcely  necessaiy  to 
jspend  time  in  refuting  Mr.  Saunders's  notion  of  its  being  an 
erysipelatous  inflammation.  His  opinion  regarding  the  mode 
in  which  the  cornea  is  destroyed  in  this  disea^  appears  of 
more  importance,  and  equally  incorrect.  He  maintains  that 
it  is  by  sloughing,  not  by  suppuration  and  ulceration,  that 
the  destruction  of  the  cornea  is  effected.  The  opportunitieB 
which  I  have  had  of  watching  the  progress  of  the  affection  of 
the  cornea  have  convinced  me  of  the  contrary.  Onyx  or 
infiltration  of  pus  between  the  lamellae  of  the  cornea  is  the 
uniform  harbinger  of  destruction ;  the  lamellee  exterior  to  the 
pus  give  way  by  ulceration ;  the  ulcer  spreads  and  deepens, 
till  tne  cornea  is  penetrated,  and  often  almost  altogether 
destroyed.  Any  thing  like  mortification,  or  sloughing,  i  have 
-never  seen.  The  coming  away  of  the  purulent  inmtratioii, 
exposed  by  ulceration,  must  have  given  rise  to  Mr.  Saunders's 
notion  of  successive  sloughs. 

Infants  labouring  under  this  ophthalmia  are  fretful  and 
uneasy,  and  rest  ill  during  the  night.  The  tongue  is  whiter 
and  bowels  deranged.  If  the  disease  is  neglected,  the  flesh 
wastes  away,  and  the  integuments  become  loose  and  ill- 
coloured. 

Prognosis.  When  a  child  is  brought  to  us  with  this  disease, 
our  first  business  is  cai*efully  to  clean  and  examine  the  eyes, 
explaining  to  the  nurse  the  manner  in  which  she  is  to  remove 
the  purulent  discharge  from  time  to  time,  and  stating  plainly 
what  is  likely  to  be  the  result  of  the  morbid  changes  already 
present  in  the  corneas.  If  these  important  parts  are  only  free 
from  ulceration,  and  from  purulent  infiltration,  however  vio- 
lent the  inflammation  may  be  and  profuse  the  discharge,  our 
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^jerficial  Hlceration,  without  onyx,  probably  a  sbght  speck 
by  remain.  If  the  ulceration  is  deep,  an  indelible  opaci^ 
mist  be  the  consequence.  If  the  iris  is  protruding  through 
Spisnian  penetrating  ulcer,  the  pupil  will  be  permanently  dis- 
^ured,  and  vision  more  or  less  impeded.  If  the  ulcer  is 
directly  over  the  pupil,  the  probabilily  is  that  the  pupillary 
etige  of  the  iris  will  adhere  to  the  cicatrice,  and  vision  be  lost 
until  a  lateral  pupil  be  formed  in  after-life  by  an  operation. 
If  there  is  a  considerable  onyx,  we  can  promise  nothing,  for 
although  under  proper  treatment,  the  mutter  may  be  absorbed, 
this  is  by  no  means  a  certain  result;  the  purulent  exudation 
may,  on  the  contrary,  increase,  the  cornea  burst,  and  tlie  eye 
become  partially  or  totally  staphylomatous.  Whenever  the 
person  who  brings  the  child  to  me  announces  that  the  disease 
lias  continued  for  three  weeks,  I  open  the  lids  of  the  infant 
nitli  the  fearful  presentiment  that  vision  is  lost,  and  but  too 
often  I  find  one  or  liotb  of  the  cornete  gone,  and  the  iris  and 
liuDiours  protruding.  In  this  case,  it  is  our  painful  duty  to 
soy  that  there  is  no  hope  of  sight. 

T^natment.  1,  As  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  remove 
[he  purulent  discharge,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  course  of 
ihe  aay,  I  may  perhaps  be  excused  for  explaining  minutely 
how  tlie  eyes  are  to  be  cleaned.  The  surgeon  lays  a  towel 
over  his  knees,  on  which  to  receive  the  h^ui  of  tlie  child, 
whom  the  nurse,  sitting  before  him,  lays  across  her  lap.  The 
fluid  for  washing  the  eyes  is  the  tepid  solution  of  one  grain  of 
ttirrosive  sublimate  in  eight  ounces  of  water.  The  lids  are 
opened  gently,  and,  with  a  small  hit  of  sponge,  the  purulent 
discharge  is  removed.  The  lower  lid,  and  then  the  upper, 
are  next  everted,  and  wiped  clean  with  the  sponge.  Tlie 
upper  lid  has  a  tendency  to  remain  everted,  especially  if  the 
chud  cries.  This  is  overcome  by  pushing  the  swoln  con- 
junctiva into  its  place,  and  bringing  down  the  edge  of  the  lid. 
All  this  ought  to  be  repeated  three  or  four  times,  or  oftener, 
in  the  twenty-four  hours,  by  the  nurse. 

2,  The  corrosive  sublimate  collyrium,  used  in  cleaning  the 
eyes,  tends  gently  to  repress  the  discharge.  Alone,  however, 
it  is  not  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  and  we  have  recourse, 
therefore,  to  astringent  appficutions  of  more  power.  The 
soliitiuDS  of  nitras  argcnti  and  sulphas  cupri  are  those  which 
I  have  found  most  useful.  Once  or  at  most  twice  a  day,  I 
npply,  with  n  large  camel-hair  pencil,  the  solution  of  four 
Kfains  of  the  former,  or  six  of  the  latter,  in  an  ounce  of  dis- 
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tilled  water,  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  inflamed  conjunctiva^ 
immediately  after  having  cleaned  it  as  above  described.  N<^ 
only  the  local,  but  even  the  constitutional  good  effects  of 
removing  and  restraining  the  purulent  discharge  are  very 
remarkable.  The  first  night  after  the  use  of  the  coUyrium 
and  drops,  we  generally  find  that  the  infant  has  been  much 
quieter  tnan  it  had  been  when  the  disease  was  neglected. 

3.  To  prevent  the  eyelids  from  adhering  during  the  niirht, 
the  red  precipitate  ointment  is  to  be  ^pliai  along  their  eo^ 
at  bedtime. 

4.  The  above  remedies  are  perfectly  su£Scient  to  remove 
this  disease,  if  had  recourse  to  within  two  or  three  days  after 
the  first  sjmiptoms  have  shown  themselves.  I  have  seen  two 
applications  of  the  nitras  argenti  solution,  viz.  on  the  third 
and  fourdi  days  after  birth,  or  first  and  second  days  of  the 
disease's  showing  itself,  remove  the  complaint  completely, 
although  thick  white  matter  had  been  secreted  by  the  con- 
junctiva. In  cases  attended  by  a  discharge  less  distinctly 
puriform,  the  use  of  the  red  precipitate  salve  at  bedtime  h!^ 
sometimes  been  su£Scient.  In  cases,  again,  which  have  been 
neglected  for  perhaps  eight  or  ten  days,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
away  blood  firom  the  inflamed  conjunctiva  by  scarification,  or 
firom  the  external  surface  of  the  upper  eyelid  by  the  applica- 
tion  of  a  leech.  The  latter  may  be  had  recourse  to  in  the 
first  instance,  and  unless  followed  by  marked  abatement  of 
the  redness  and  swelling  on  the  inside  of  the  lids,  the  con- 
junctiva may  next  day  be  divided  with  the  lancet.  The  takii^ 
away  of  blood  in  either  of  these  ways  is  productive  of  mudb 
benefit,  and  ought  by  no  means  to  be  omitted,  if  there  be  any 
tendency  to  chemosis  or  any  threatening  of  haziness  of  tli^ 
cornea.  A  more  proftise  loss  of  blood  than  can  be  obtained  by 
the  methods  here  recommended,  I  do  not  consider  necessary. 

5.  A  remedy  of  great  service  in  this  disease  is  the  appli- 
cation, of  blisters  b^oind  the  ears,  or  to  the  back  of  the  head. 
Cantharides  plaster  spread  on  a  bit  of  candle-wick,  and 
laid  between  the  head  and  the  external  ear,  is  a  convenient 
mode  of  breaking  the  skin ;  and  by  continuing  this  applica- 
tion either  constantly,  or  several  hours  daily,  a  contmued 
discharge  will  be  procured.  As  soon  as  there  is  a  dischaive 
of  matter  firom  the  blistered  parts,  we  find  an  amendment  m 
the  aflection  of  the  eyes ;  but  if  the  ears  are  allowed  to  get 
well,  we  often  observe  a  renewal  of  the  inflammation  of  the 
conjunctiva,  and  a  more  copious  flow  of  puriform  matter, 
which  again  subside  if  the  blisters  are  reapplied. 
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6«  An  occasionml  dose  of  castor  oil  will  be  found  useful. 

7.  Recovery  from  this  disease  is  often  tedious.  For  weeks, 
we  continue  the  treatment  above  recommended,  and  altliough 
there  is  no  change  for  the  worse,  nor  any  affection  of  the 
cornea,  and  perhaps  but  little  purulent  discharge,  still  tlie  con- 
junctiva continues  inflamed,  and  the  symptoms  on  the  whole 
stationary.  Under  these  circumstances,  1  have  found  small 
doses  of  calomel  highly  useful.  From  a  quarter  to  half  a 
grain  daily  will  be  sufficient. 

8.  In  threatened  disorganization  of  the  cornea,  Mr.  Saunders 
has  strongly  recommended  the  extract  of  cinchona.  The 
anlphate  of^  quina  will  probably  answer  better,  and  be  more 
easily  administered.  Half  a  grain  may  be  given  twice  or 
thrice  daily. 

9.  The  relaxed  conjunctiva,  afler  the  purulent  discharge 
has  entirely  subsided,  may  be  advantageously  touched  once 
a  day  with  vinum  opii,  in  place  of  the  metallic  solutions.  I 
have  sometimes  treated  cases  with  the  vinum  opii  throughout, 
but  I  consider  this  remedy  as  more  applicable  for  the  chronic 

of  the  complaint  than  for  the  acute. 


SECTION  VJII. — GONORRHOSAL  OPHTHALMIA. 

Different  views  have  been  entertained  of  the  purulent  inflam* 
mation  of  the  conjunctiva,  which  is  frequently  found  to  attend, 
or  succeed  to  gonorrhoea.  1st,  This  ophthalmia  has  been 
aacribed  to  inoculation  with  matter  from  the  urethra;  2dly, 
It  has  been  supposed  to  be  metastatic ;  and  Sdly,  It  has  been 
eDDsidered  to  be,  at  least  in  certain  cases,  an  effect  owing 
Id  irritation  merely,  without  either  inoculation  or  metastasis. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  there  may  be  three  varieties  of  this 
liphthalmia,  one  from  contagion,  a  second  from  suppression, 
and  a  third  from  irritation.  The  existence  of  the  first  I  con- 
sider to  be  beyond  all  doubt ;  that  of  the  second  and  third  is 
somewhat  problematicaL 

Some,  while  they  have  admitted  that  facts  have  fiilly 
demonstirated  that  this  disease  occasionally  owes  its  origin  to 
inoculation,  have  expressed  their  surprise  that  it  is  not  more 
frequently  producecl  in  this  way,  considering  how  common 
gonorrhoea  is,  and  how  careless  many  of  those  of  the  lower 
ranks  are  of  cleanliness.  We  should  expect,  say  they,  the 
finger  to  be  in  many  more  cases  the  conveyer  of  the  matter 
of  the  gonorrhoea  to  the  conjunctiva,  than  it  actually  appears 
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to  be«  The  instinctive  closure  of  the  eyelids  when  the  fixiger 
approaches  the  eye,  making  it  actually  difficult  for  a  persqii  to 
touch  his  own  conjunctiva,  unless  with  one  finger  he  drai^» 
down  the  lower  lid,  and  attempts  to  touch  his  eye  with  a^othec 
finger,  will  serve  in  some  measure  to  explain  the  rarity  of  dm 
kind  of  inoculation. 

Women  are  much  less  frequently  the  subjects  of  gonoiv 
rhoeal  ophthalmia  than  men. 

In  general,  it  is  only  one  eye  which  is  affected  with  thi^ 
disease,  especially  when  it  arises  from  inoculation.^ 

1.  Gonorrhceal  Ophthalmia  from  Inoculation. 

Case  1.  A  patient  was  brought  to  me  some  time  ago  from 
the  country  by  a  gentleman  under  whose  care  he  was»  and 
who  had  formerly  been  one  of  my  pupils,  with  his  left  eye 
violently  inflamed  and  chemosed,  the  chemosis  of  a  pale  r^ 
Qolour,  the  conjunctiva  discharging  a  large  quantity  of  puriK 
lent  fluid,  the  lower  lid  greatly  everted,  and  the  cornea,  from 
lymph,  and  probably  pus  eflused  between  its  lamellae,  totally 
opaque.  This  patient  was  affected  with  gonorrhoea,  fiad  thir^ 
teen  days  before  I  saw  him,  while  engaged  in  removing  the 
discharge  from  the  urethra,  a  drop  of  the  gonorrhceal  fluid 
was  by  mischance  thrown  fairly  in  upon  his  left  eye,  and 
excited  the  severe  puro-mucous  ophthalmia  under  which  he 
was  labouring.  The  gonorrhoea  still  continued  when  I  saw 
him.  The  inflammation  of  the  eye  subsided  under  appio^ 
priate  means,  the  cornea  cleared  to  a  degree  far  beyond  n^jTi 
expectations,  and  a  considerable  share  of  vision  was  preserved^) 
The  right  eye  was  not  at  all  afiected. 

Case  2.  Mr.  Allan  relates  the  following  interesting  case  of . 
contagious  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia.  *^  I  was  consulted,''  saya 
he,  '^^  by  ayoung  gentleman  of  17  years  of  age,  on  account  of  a 
gonorrhoea  recently  contracted,  but  by  no  means  severe.  In  a 
tew  dajTs  afler  his  application  to  me,  the  eyes  became  violently 
and  suddenly  inflamed,  the  eyelids  much  tumefied,  and.  there 
took  place  a  profuse  discharge,  similar  to  that  of  gonorrhoaa, 
excoriatii^  the  cheeks,  and  accompanied  by  great  pain,  con- 
siderable fever,  and  general  restlessness;  the  discharge  from> 
the  urethra  did  not  at  once  disappear,  notwithstanding  tbe^ 
violence  of  the  ophthalmia.  In  a  few  days,  his  younger 
brother,  a  boy  14  years  of  age,  who  never  had  been  exposed 
to  any  venereal  complaint  contracted  by  sexual  intercourse, 
and  who  slept  in  the  same  room,  was  similarly  affected ;  mid 
the  disease  in  both  eyes  ivas  equally  severe  as  in.tbose.of  the 
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elder  bfx>ther.  I  called  Dr.  Monro  and  Mr.  J.  Bell  into 
attendance;  but  notwithstanding  every  means  that  could  be 
devised,  the  elder  brother  lost  the  sight  of  both  his  eyes,  and 
the  younger  brother  of  one  eye.  If  it  be  said,"  adds  Mr. 
Allan,  *'  that  in  the  elder  brother  the  ophthalmia  might  arise 
from  a  consentaneous  connexion  or  sympathy  betwixt  the 
orethra  and  the  conjunctiva,  and  not  from  the  direct  applica^ 
tion  of  the  virus,  still  this  explanation  will  not  at  all  apply  to 
the  younger  brother,  who  had  no  gonorrhcea,  but  who  must 
have  contracted  the  disease  from  actual  contact;  as  by  using 
the  same  towel  or  wash-hand  basin  with  his  brother,  wiping 
his  Cace  with  tlie  same  handkerchief,  or  in  some  less  obvious 
manner,  and  in  whom  it  was  equally  severe."* 

Cage  3.  Astruc  relates,  that  a  young  man  liad  been  in  the 
habit  of  every  morning  bathing  his  eyes  with  his  urine  while 
it  was  yet  warm,  in  order  to  strengthen  his  sight.  Although 
he  had  contracted  a  gonorrhoea,  he  did  not  abstain  from  this 
custom,  apprehending  no  harm  from  it ;  but  the  urine  partak- 
ing of  the  infectious  matter,  quickly  communicated  the  same 
disease  to  the  tunica  conjunctiva  of  the  eye  and  eyelids.  The 
consequence  was  a  severe  ophthalmia,  attended  with  an  acrid 
and  involuntary  discharge  of  tears  and  purulent  matter,  but 
which  yielded  to  the  same  remedies  which  removed  the  gonor- 
AoMuf 

Case  4.  A  healthy  young  woman  happened  to  wash  her 
eyes  with  some  sugar  of  lead  water  and  a  sponge  which  had 
previously  been  used  by  a  young  man  affected  with  gonorrhcca ; 
the  consequence  was,  that  she  immediately  contracted  a  severe 
ophthalmia,  which  rapidly  destroyed  one  eye,  and  brought  on 
swelling  of  the  lymphatic  glands  about  the  neck,  for  which 
she  underwent  a  course  of  mercury.^ 

So  similar  is  the  discharge  from  the  eye  in  gonorrhceal  and 
in  Egyptian  ophthalmia,  to  that  which  runs  from  tlie  urethra 
ingononiiaea,  that  some  have  gone  the  length  of  concluding 
that  gonorrhoea  has  been  originally  an  inoculation  of  the 
urethra  by  the  matter  coming  from  the  eye  in  P'^gyptiun  oph-* 
thalmia;  while  others  are  of  opinion  that  this  last  disease  is 
nothing  else  than  the  effects  of  an  inoculation  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva with  matter  from   tlie   urethra   in   gonorrhoea.      Both 

*  Sjsfeeni  of  Pathological  and  Operative  Surgery,  Vol.  up.  153.  Edin, 
1819. 

t  De  Morbis  Venerein,  p.  192.     Lutetiae  Parisiorum,  1736. 

X  ChinircieClinique  de  Mootpellier,  par  le  Profesteur  Delpech.  Tome  i. 
p.  318.    MoD^idlier,  1823. 
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parties  have  referred  to  experiments  in  favour  of  their  own 
opinion.  Little  can  be  drawn  irom  negative  experiments  on 
this  subject.  It  is  demonstrated  beyond  all  doubt  that  the 
matter  from  the  urethra  in  gonorrhoea,  applied  to  the  con- 
junctiva, excites  a  severe  puro-mucous  ophthalmia,  and  a 
similar  inflammation  of  the  urethra  has  unquestionably  been 
brought  on  by  inoculation  with  the  matter  coming  from  the 
conjunctiva  in  the  Egyptian  ophthalmia;  but  experiments 
of  this  kind  have  also  sometimes  failed,  and  from  such  failures 
conclusions  have  been  drawn  that  are  altogether  unwarrant- 
able. For  example,  Dr.  Vetch  tells  us  that  in  the  case  of  a 
soldier,  received  in  a  very  advanced  stage  of  the  Egyptian 
ophthalmia,  he  attempted  to  divert  the  disease  from  the  eyes 
to  the  uredira,  by  applying  some  of  the  matter  taken  from  the 
eyes  to  the  orifice  of  the  urethra.  No  effect  foDowed  this 
trial.  It  was  repeated  in  some  other  patients,  all  labouring 
under  the  most  virulent  state  of  the  Egyptian  disease ;  and  in 
all,  the  application  was  perfectly  innocuous.  But,  in  another 
case,  where  the  matter  was  taken  from  the  eye  of  one  man, 
labouring  under  purulent  ophthalmia,  and  applied  to  the 
urethra  of  another,  the  purulent  inflammation  conunenced  in 
thirty-six  hours  afterwards,  and  became  a  very  severe  attack  of 
gonorrhoea.  From  the  result  of  these  experiments.  Dr.  Vetch, 
while  he  admits  that  gonorrhoeal  matter  taken  from  one 
person  and  applied  to  the  conjunctiva  of  another,  will  excite 
a  highly  purulent  ophthalmia,  regards  himself  justified  in  no 
longer  admitting  the  possibility  of  infection  being  conveyed  to 
the  eyes  from  tne  gonorrhoea!  discharge  of  the  same  person. 
He  adds  that  the  impossibility  of  this  effect,  was  rendered 
decisive  by  an  ho^ital-assistant,  who^  with  more  faith  than 
prudence,  conv<^ea  the  matter  of  a  gonorrhoea  to  his  eyes 
without  any  afiection  of  the  conjunctiva  being  the  conse- 

auence.*  It  is  remarkable,  that  Dr.  Guillie  has  fallen  into 
ie  same  error  of  reasoning  with  Dr.  Vetch,  only  that  his 
negative  experiments  have  led  him  to  the  very  opposite  con- 
clusion. He  applied  the  matter  taken  from  the  conjunctiva 
of  one  patient  to  the  urethra  of  another ;  no  eflect  followed, 
and  hence  he  concludes  that  the  notion  of  some,  regard- 
ing the  propagation  of  pufo-mucous  inflammation  firom  one 
mucous  membrane  to  another  in  different  individuals,  is 
unfounded.f 

*  Practical  IVeatise  on  the  Dtoeaaes  of  the  Eye,  p.  S42.    LondoiH  1890. 
f  Biblioth^ue  Ophtalmologique.    Tome  i.  p.  83.    pBris»  1880. 
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The  first  case  which  I  have  related  would  have  been  suffi-« 
ciently  convincing  to  me  of  the  reality  of  gonorrhoeal  ophthal* 
mia  by  inoculation,  had  I  entertained  any  doubt  upon  the  sub- 
ject. The  man  had  a  profuse  gonorrhcea,  but  his  eyes  were 
perfectly  well ;  shaking  away  the  discharge  from  the  penis,  and 
stooping  at  the  time,  a  drop  went  fairly  in  on  the  left  eye, 
violent  inflammation  immediately  set  in,  was  all  along  con- 
fined to  the  eye  which  had  been  inoculated,  and  produced  the 
results  alreacly  stated,  while  the  gonorrhoea  continued  to  run 
its  course. 

Diagnosis.  There  are  no  marks  which  can  be  absolutely 
depended  on,  by  which  to  distinguish  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia, 
produced  by  inoculation,  from  the  Egyptian  or  contagious 
ophthalmia.  The  symptoms  of  the  former  are  not  less  rapid 
and  severe  than  those  of  the  latter ;  and  the  danger  of  losing 
the  eye,  by  destruction  of  the  cornea,  greater  perhaps  than  in 
any  other  ophtlialmia.  There  is  a  great  degree  of  chemosis, 
and  a  profuse  discharge  of  matter,  varying  in  colour  like  the 
discharge  in  gonorrhoea.  ^Flie  external  surface  of  the  lids  is 
perhaps  not  so  much  swoln,  nor  of  so  dark  a  red  colour,  as  in 
the  Egyptian  ophthalmia.  In  the  early  stage,  it  will  also  be 
observed,  that  in  the  latter  disease,  the  inflammation  com- 
moices  on  the  inside  of  the  lids;  whereas  in  gonorrhoeal 
ophthalmia,  it  attacks  the  whole  conjunctiva  at  once.  The 
history  of  the  two  diseases  will  perhaps  aflbrd  the  best  ground 
fer  diagnosis. 

Treatment*  lliis  ought  to  be  exactly  the  same  as  in  the 
Egyptian  ophthalmia.  Abstinence  from  all  stimulants ;  blood- 
letting, both  general  and  local ;  and  the  exhibition  of  purga- 
tives, or  emeto-purgatives,  and  diaphoretics,  are  to  be  had 
reooorse  to  in  the  early  stage.  The  discharge  is  to  be  fre- 
quently and  carefully  removed  with  the  muriate  of  mercury 
eoUyrium,  the  conjunctiva  is  to  he  touched  once  or  twice 
a  day  with  the  nitras  argenti  solution,  and  the  lids  are  to  be 
prevented  from  adhering  by  the  use  of  the  red  precipitate 
aalve.  Coimter-irritation  ought  to  be  employed  from  the  very 
first,  by  means  of  sinapisms  and  blisters  to  the  neck,  between 
the  shoulders,  or  behind  the  ears.  If  either  the  pain  of  the 
eye  is  pulsative,  or  the  circumorbital  region  afiected  with 
nocturnal  paroxysms  of  pain,  calomel  and  opium  are  to  be 
given,  till  the  mouth  is  sore.  Warm  fomentations,  the  vapour 
of  laudanum,  opiate  friction  of  the  head,  and  the  like,  will 
serve  to  moderate  the  pain ;  but  our  chief  reliance  must  be 
placed    on    depletion,    counter-irritation,   scarification,    and 

2b 
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tilled  water,  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  inflamed  conjunctiva^ 
immediately  after  having  cleaned  it  as  above  described*  Not 
only  the  locals  but  even  the  constitutional  good  effects  of 
removing  and  restraining  the  purulent  discharge  are  veiy 
remarkable.  The  first  night  after  the  use  of  the  coUyrium 
and  drops,  we  generally  find  that  the  infimt  has  been  much 
quieter  wan  it  had  been  when  the  disease  was  neglected. 

3.  To  prevent  the  eyelids  fix)m  adhering  during  the  nieht, 
jthe  red  precipitate  ointment  is  to  be  ^plied  along  their  ecl^ 
at  bedtime. 

4.  The  above  remedies  are  perfectly  sufficient  to  remove 
this  disease,  if  had  recourse  to  vrithin  two  or  three  days  after 
the  first  symptoms  have  shown  themselves.     I  have  seen  two 
appUcations  of  the  nitras  argenti  solution,  viz.  on  the  third 
and  fourth  days  after  birth,  or  first  and  second  days  of  the 
disease's   showing  itself,  remove  the  complaint  completely, 
although  thick  white  matter  had  been  secreted  by  the  con- 
junctiva.    In  cases  attended  by  a  discharge  less  distinctly 
puriform,  the  use  of  the  red  precipitate  salve  at  bedtime  h«s 
sometimes  been  sufficient.     In  cases,  again,  which  have  been 
n^lected  for  perhaps  e^ht  or  ten  days,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
away  blood  firom  the  inflamed  conjunctiva  by  scarification,  or 
from  the  external  surface  of  the  upper  eyelid  by  the  applicar 
don  of  a  leech.     The  latter  may  be  had  recourse  to  in  the 
first  instance,  and  unless  followed  by  marked  abatement  of 
the  redness  and  swelling  on  the  inside  of  the  lids,  the  con- 
junctiva may  next  day  be  divided  with  the  lancet.    The  takinff 
away  of  blood  in  either  of  these  ways  is  productive  of  mucn 
benefit,  and  ought  by  no  means  to  be  omitted,  if  there  be  any 
tendency  to  chemosis  or  any  threatening  of  haziness  of  the 
cornea.   A  more  proftise  loss  of  blood  than  can  be  obtained  by 
the  methods  here  recommended,  I  do  not  consider  necessaiy. 

5m  A  remedy  of  great  service  in  this  disease  is  the  appli- 
cation, of  blisters  beJ^ind  the  ears,  or  to  the  back  of  the  head. 
Cantharides  plaster  spread  on  a  bit  of  candle-wick,  and 
laid  between  the  head  and  the  external  ear,  is  a  convenient 
mode  of  breaking  the  skin ;  and  by  continuing  this  applicap 
tion  eidier  constantly,  or  several  hours  daily,  a  continued 
discharge  will  be  procured.  As  soon  as  there  is  a  disdbar^ 
of  matter  ft-om  the  blistered  parts,  we  find  an  amendment  m 
the  aflection  of  the  eyes ;  but  if  the  ears  are  allowed  to  get 
well,  we  often  observe  a  renewal  of  the  inflammation  of  the 
conjunctiva,  and  a  more  copious  flow  of  puriform  matter, 
which  again  subside  if  the  busters  are  reapplied. 


^  An  occasknml  dose  of  castor  oil  will  be  found  useful. 

7.  Reoovopr  from  tliis  disease  is  often  tedious.  For  weeks, 
we  oootinue  the  treatment  above  recommended,  and  althouffh 
there  is  no  change  for  the  worse,  nor  any  affisction  of  the 
eomea,  and  perhaps  but  little  purulent  discharge,  still  tlie  con^ 
junctiva  continues  inflameil,  and  the  symptoms  on  the  whole 
stationary.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  have  found  small 
doses  of  calomel  highly  useful.  From  a  quarter  to  half  a 
grain  daily  will  be  sufficient. 

8.  In  threatened  disorganization  of  the  cornea,  Mr.  Saunders 
has  strongly  reaimmended  the  extract  of  cinchona.  ^Flie 
sulphate  of^quina  will  probably  answer  better,  and  lie  more 
easily  administered.  Half  a  grain  may  be  given  twice  or 
thrice  daily. 

9.  The  relaxed  conjunctiva,  after  the  purulent  discliarge 
has  entirely  subsided,  may  be  advantageouslv  touched  once 
a  day  with  vinum  opii,  in  place  of  the  metal  fie  solutions.  I 
have  sometimes  treated  cases  with  the  vinum  opii  throughout, 
but  I  consider  this  remedy  as  more  applicable  for  the  chronic 
stage  of  the  complaint  than  for  the  acute. 


SECTION  VJII. — GONORRIICEAL  OPHTHALMIA. 

Different  views  have  l)een  entertained  of  the  purulent  inflam- 
mation of  the  conjunctiva,  which  is  frequently  found  to  attend, 
or  succeed  to  gonorrhiea.  1st,  This  ophthalmia  has  been 
ascribed  to  inoculation  with  matter  from  the  urethra;  2dlv, 
It  has  been  supposed  to  l>e  metastatic ;  and  3dly,  It  has  lieen 
considered  to  be,  at  least  in  certain  cases,  an  effect  owing 
to  irritation  merely,  without  either  inoculation  or  metastasis. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  there  may  be  three  varieties  of  this 
i^hthalmia,  one  from  contagion,  a  second  from  suppression, 
and  a  third  from  irritation.  The  existence  of  the  hrst  I  con- 
sider to  be  beyond  all  doubt ;  that  of  the  second  and  tliird  is 
somewhat  problematical. 

Some,  while  they  have  admitted  that  facts  have  fully 
demonstrated  that  this  disease  occasionally  owes  its  origin  to 
inoculation,  have  expressed  their  suq^risc  that  it  is  not  more 
frequently  produced  in  this  way,  considering  how  common 
gonorrhcea  is,  and  how  careless  many  of  those  of  die  lower 
ranks  are  of  cleanliness.  We  should  expect,  say  tliey,  the 
finger  to  be  in  many  more  cases  the  conveyer  of  the  matter 
of  the  gonorrhoea  to  the  conjunctiva,  than  it  actually  appears 
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conjunctiva,  and  the  lids  were  greatly  swoln,  producing  air 
appearance  as  if  the  globes  were  much  protruded.  There  wa8» 
at  the  same  time,  a  degree  of  deafness,  considerable  stupor, 
and  occasionally  slight  delirium.  In  the  course  of  a  few  day% 
the  coats  of  the  eye  slouthed  at  the  upper  part,  and  its  con- 
tents were  evacuated.  While  these  changes  were  going  on 
in  the  eye,  collections  of  matter  formed,  without  pain,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body,  on  both  shoulders,  above  the  inser* 
tion  of  the  deltoid  muscles,  over  the  sacrum,  &c  The  con6ti<- 
tutional  disturbance  abated,  and  the  collapsed  eye  healed  over; 
but  the  patient  never  recovered  his  health.  He  (Ued  five  months 
after,iabouring  under  lumbar  abscess,  and  worn  out  by  hectic 
On  examination  of  the  body,  a  portion  of  the  jugular  vein, 
to  the  extent  of  two  inches,  was  found  wanting ;  the  upper 
and  lower  ends  next  the  lost  part  being  shrunk,  ligamentoui, . 
and  gradually  lost  in  the  cellular  substance.  On  opening  the 
head,  pus  was  found  effused  in  great  quantity  between  the 
tunica  arachnoidea  and  pia  mater,  along  the  base  of  the  brain, 
and  the  whole  length  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  intermuscular 
cellular  substance  of  the  loins  was  loaded  with  pus.  Mr. 
Amott  asks,  when  we  consider  the  circumstances  of  this  casey 
the  venous  haemorrhage,  constitutional  disturbance,  formation 
of  abscesses,  and  appearances  presented  on  dissection^  and 
compare  them  with  the  consequences  which  have  been  ob- 
served to  follow  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  a  vein,  and 
the  occurrences  in  Mr.  Earle's  case,  whether  we  can  doubt 
that  the  affection  of  the  eye,  in  this  instance,  arose  from  the 
inflammation  of  the  jugular  vein,  and  from  the  entrance  of 
an  inflammatory  secretion,  probably  pus,  into  tlie  blood« 

I  have  quoted  these  facts,  both  as  interesting  in  themselves, 
and  as  illustrative  of  the  doctrine  of  metastasis.  It  is  evident 
that  if  a  destructive  inflammation  of  the  eye  can  be  excited 
in  consequence  of  the  suppuration  of  a  remote  vein,  a  metaa* 
tatic  ophthalmia  from  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  urethm 
must  be  regarded  as  not  so  improbable  an  event  as  some  have 
been  disposed  to  consider  it 

There  is  a  set  of  cases,  however,  in  themselves  highly  im- 
portant, and  still  more  confirmatory  of  the  possibility  of  a 
metastatic  gonorrhceal  ophthalmia.  A  disease  of  the  eye, 
similar  to  that  observed  in  the  two  cases  above  mentioned, 
occurring  in  the  puerperal  state,  has  been  described  by  Dr. 
Hall  and  Mr.  Higginbottom,  in  a  paper  published  in  the 
thirteenth  volume  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions, 
mider  the  title  of  <'  Cases  of  Destructive  Inflammation  of  the 
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Eye,  and  of  Suppurative  Inflammation  of  the  Integuments, 
occurring  in  the  Puerperal  State,  and  apparently  from  Con«^ 
•dtutional  Causes."  In  all  of  these  cases,  six  in  number,  the 
wSecdon  of  the  eye  took  place  in  from  five  to  eleven  days 
frfier  delivery.  It  was  preceded  and  accompanied  by  serious 
iiidiqx)6ition,  in  every  instance  terminating  fatally,  and  under 
lymptoms  of  extreme  exhaustion.  The  affection  of  the  eye 
was  characterized  by  redness  of  the  conjunctiva,  intolerance 
of  light,  and  contracted  pupil,  rapidly  followed  by  opacity  of 
the  oomea,  and  excessive  chemosis.  In  two  of  the  cases,  the 
ooots  of  the  eye  gave  way ;  and  in  one  of  these,  where  the 
process  was  observed,  the  rupture  took  place  by  ulceration 
of  the  coats  round  the  cornea.  In  both  of  these  cases 
the  collapsed  globe  had  healed  over  previous  to  death.  In 
mdk  instance  only  one  eye  was  affected,  and  in  five  of 
diem  it  was  the  left.  In  the  case  communicated  by  Mr. 
Ward,  it  does  not  appear  which  eye  was  the  seat  of  the 
disease.  With  the  disease  of  the  eye,  there  also  took  place 
flD  inflammation  of  the  int^iruments,  first  observed  on  the 
band,  but  on  careful  examination,  found  in  the  inferior,  a» 
wdl  as  the  superior  extremities,  and  under  which,  matter 
quickly  formed.  In  one  case  only,  there  was  no  such  inflam-> 
nation.  The  authors  of  the  paper  conjecture,  that  the  mor- 
bid affection  of  the  eye  had  a  constitutional  origin.  No 
ttcamination  after  death  seems  to  have  been  made  in  any  of 
die  cases.  Mr.  Arnott,  in  his  comments  on  these  cases,  asks, 
irtietber,  considering  the  circumstances  under  which  the  affec- 
tkin  of  the  eye  took  place,  its  characters,  and  the  depositions 
of  pus  under  the  integuments  of  the  body,  and  comparing 
^i^e  with  the  known  consequences  of  inflammation  of  veins, 
and  the  frequency  of  inflammation  in  the  veins  of  the  uterus 
after  parturition,  we  may  not  be  justified  in  attributing  the 
diiease  of  the  eye  to  inflammation  of  the  uterine  veins,  and 
die  introduction  of  pus  into  the  circulation.  He  cautions  us 
against  supposing  him  to  r^2^rd  the  matter  deposited  in  dif- 
meut  parts  of  the  body,  under  such  circumstances,  to  be 
actually  that  which  h&s  been  brought  into  the  circulation  from 
the  inflamed  vein  or  veins;  stating  that  the  question  is  no 
longer  one  of  a  translation  of  matter  merely,  but  one  which 
invcdves  the  very  difficult  subject  of  the  pathology  of  the 
bUxxL  Indeed,  in  these  cases,  although  inflammation,  end- 
ing in  suppnraticm,  occurred  in  the  extremities,  no  deposition 
of  pus  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the  inflamed  eye. 
1  owe  to  Mr.  James  Brown  of  this  city,  the  opportunity  of 
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seeing  a  case  of  puerperal  qphthabnia,  which  I  have  now  no 
cloubt  was  of  the  nature  of  the  cases  recorded  by  Dr.  Hall 
and  Mr.  Higginbottom.  The  patient  was  a  slender  scrofilloiis 
woman,  about  30  years  of  age,  of  irritable  temperament, 
sedentary  habits,  and  melancholy  disposition.  She  had  been 
seven  times  pregnant,  and  the  following  numbers  indicate  the 
months  during  which  each  utero-gestation  was  continued ;  vis. 
9,  7,  5,  9,  9,  7,  4.  She  had  formerly  been  subject  to  dis- 
charge from  the  vagina,  probably  leucorrhoeal,  but  not  im- 
mediately before  the  abortion  in  the  fourth  month,  which  led 
to  her  last  illness.  There  was  nothing  remarkable  about 
the  labour.  The  lochial  discharge  was  scanty,  and  did  not 
continue  above  a  week,  at  the  end  of  which  time  she  b^an 
to  complain  of  pain  in  the  back  and  groins,  accompanied 
with  slight  colds  and  heats,  and  little,  if  at  aU,  relieved 
by  blood-letting  and  purging,  both  of  which  were  copiously 
used.  Some  fifteen  or  eighteen  days  after  delivery,  she  was 
seized  with  very  severe  rigors,  followed  by  great  pain  in  the 
head,  back,  and  abdomen;  the  pain  in  the  abdomen  being 
complained  of  chiefly  on  pressure.  The  aflFection  of  the  eye^ 
which,  as  in  the  cases  already  referred  to,  was  the  left,  came 
on  about  twenty-eight  or  thirty  days  after  the  former  symptoms 
had  been  apparently  subdued  by  the  usual  means,  although 
during  all  this  time,  the  general  state  of  the  patient  had  been 
by  no  means  favourable.  The  aflection  of  the  eye  was  ushered 
in  by  new  rigors,  which  were  followed  by  a  good  deal  of  fever, 
rather  of  a  remittent  type,  and  occasional  feelings  of  sinkii^* 
The  pulse  continued  from  the  first  quick,  irritated,  and  by  no 
means  strong.  The  eye  was  highly  inflamed,  the  conjunctiva 
much  chemosed,  the  lids  swoln,  and  the  lower  lid  everted. 
There  was  severe  pain  in  the  eye  and  head,  and  excessive  into- 
lerance of  light,  so  much  so  that  she  was  obliged  to  keep  her  face 
covered  with  a  handkerchief,  although  the  window-shutters 
were  krat  constantly  closed.  At  first  tears  ran  from  the  eye, 
and,  after  a  time,  purulent  matter.  The  cornea  became 
opaque,  but  the  eye  did  not  burst  Her  mind  was  all  along 
very  desponding.  For  some  days  she  was  slightly  incoherent 
on  coming  out  of  sleep,  but  when  roused  was  sensible  to  the 
last.  No  abscess  formed  near  the  surface  of  any  part  of  the 
body.  She  died  about  eight  weeks  after  the  abortion.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  neither  the  eye  nor  the  body  was  per- 
mitted to  be  examined. 

It  is  far  from  being  my  intention  to  draw,  from  these  facts, 
any  other  conclusion,  regarding  gonorrhoeal  c^hthalmia  by 
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metastasis,  than  this,  that  they  render  such  an  aiiection  some- 
what less  problematical.  The  facts  themselves  are  valuable, 
nor  could  I  omit  giving  an  account  of  them  under  some 
•head  or  other. 

Saint- Yves  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  speak  of 
gonorrhccal  ophthalmia  from  metastasis.  His  account  of  it  is 
veiy  short.  He  describes  the  conjunctiva  as  becoming  hard 
and  fleshy,  tlie  disease  having  commenced  by  an  abundant 
diacharge  of  white  or  yellowisli  matter.  He  states  that,  in 
most  cases,  tlie  ophthalmia  began  two  days  afler  the  com- 
mencement of  the  gonorrliGcu,  the  latter  discharge  having  at 
tbat  period  suitdenly  ceased,  and  thus  caased  a  metastasis  to 
the  eye.  He  recommends  blood-letting  from  the  first,  mer- 
any,  purgatives,  and  tlie  warm  bath.  As  local  applications, 
ht  advises  brandy  and  water,  and  a  decoction  of  rosemary, 
Htte,  hyssop,  and  roses  in  red  wine.* 

Succeeding  writers  have  adopted  Saint- Yves's  view  of  the 
•object  with  too  little  hesitation,  and  appear  to  have  investi- 
nted  sufficiently  neither  the  pn)bability  of  the  ophthalmia 
mmng  arisen  rather  fn)m  inoculation  than  from  metastasis, 
the  chance  of  there  l)eing  no  connexion  between  the  two 
but  merely  a  concurrence  in  the  same  individual. 


The  causes  of  the  suppression  of  the  gonorrhcea,  to  which 
the  rise  of  metastatic  gonorrhceal  ophthalmia  is  attributed, 
are  exposure  to  cold,  violent  exertions  of  the  Ixxly,  the  abuse 
ef  epirituous  liquors,  and  the  employment  of  astringent  in- 
jections into  the  urethra. 

The  following  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  alleged  metas- 
latic  gonorrhceal  ophthalmia 

A  captain  in  the  army,  aged  29,  was  ordered  to  mount 
at  court,  in  the  month  of  January,  when  he  had  a 
gonorrhoea  The  day  was  excessively  cold,  and  he 
forced  by  his  duty  to  remain  a  long  time  exposed  to  the 
■ir  during  the  day  and  night.  Towards  midniglit  he  began 
to  feel  the  most  violent  pain  in  both  eyes  at  once,  which  very 
toon  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  he  could  not  endure  any 
kind  of  light.  Next  day,  these  symptoms  were  attended  by 
a  discharge  of  puriforni  matter  from  Ixnli  eyes,  and  the  albu- 
ginea  appeareci  very  much  inflameil  and  swelled.  A  physi- 
cian was  sent  for,  unfortunately  very  ignorant,  who  ordered 
general  remedies,  as  bleeding,  purgatives,  &c.  with  a  foment- 

•  Nouveaii  Traitc  dca  Maladies  dcs  Ycux,  pp.  187,  WJ.     Paris.  172^. 
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ation  of  hemlock.  The  third  day,  on  examining  thiag9  more 
closely,  the  cornea  was  found  completely  opaque,  and  a 
hjrpopion  formed ;  there  appeared  no  ulceration. .  The  hem- 
locK  was  continued,  without  any  e£Pect.  Ten  or  twelve  days 
after,  the  inflammation  began  to  abate,  and  the  discharge  firom 
the  eyes  stopped ;  but  the  cornea  did  not  recover  its  trans- 
parency, on  tne  contrary,  it  was  extremely  thickened,  and  the 
patient  remained  entirely  blind  for  life.* 

Treatment  The  only  point  of  treatment  in  cases  of  me* 
tastadc  gonorrhceal  ophthalmia,  di£Perent  from  that  which  is 
to  be  followed  when  the  disease  is  brought  on  by  inoculation, 
is  the  attempt,  so  much  recommended  by  some  authors,  t» 
restore  the  suppressed  discharge  from  the  urethra.  This  is 
to  be  done  by  introducing  a  bougie  into  the  urethra,  covered 
with  some  of  the  purulent  discharge  from  the  eye,  or  with 
ffonorrhceal  matter  from  another  subject.  Even  the  siinple 
mtroduction  of  a  bougie  may  perhaps  produce  the  edect 
which  is  desired ;  for  any  stimulus  ap{)lied  to  the  lining  mi^n- 
brane  of  the  urethra,  provided  it  be  of  sufficient  activity  to 
determine  an  irritation  and  an  abundant  secretion  of  mucus^ 
may  produce  a  running  similar  to  gonorrhoea.  If  this  plan  is 
adopted,  the  bougie  must  be  retaineidin  the  urethra  for  several 
hours  at  a  time,  dll  the  desired  eifect  is  produced. 

8.  GonorrhoBcd  Ophthalmia  without  Inoculation  or  Metastasis. 

Various  authors  have  related  cases  of  ophthalmia  occunii^ 
in  individuals,  who,  either  at  the  time  when  the  ophthalmia 
attacked  them,  or  a  short  time  before  its  attack,  had  been 
affected  with  gonorrhoea.  An  alternation  also  has  been 
observed  by  these  authors  between  the  two  diseases ;  that  is 
to  say,  when  the  gonorrhoea  came,  the  ophthalmia  went,  and 
vice  versa.  The  conclusion  drawn  from  such  cases  has~been» 
that  a  relation  exists  between  the  two  diseases,  and  that  they 
are  convertible  the  one  into  the  other,  without  being  metastatic* 
None  of  the  authors  who  have  described  the  cases  to  which  1 
now  refer,  have  explicitly  attributed  the  production  of  the 
ophthalmia  in  question  to  the  influence  of  nervous  sympathy ; 
and  yet,  if  we  throw  inoculation  and  metastasis  aside,  tliere 
appears  to  be  no  other  means  by  which  the  diseases  of  remote 
organs  can  be  connected,  except  by  nervous  communication. 

*  Swediaur's  Treatise  upon  the  Symptoms,  Consequences,  Nature,  and 
Treatment  of  Venereal  or  Syphilitic  Diseases.  Translated  from  the 
French.  Vol.  i.  p.  245.     London,  1819. 
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The  facts  recorded  upon  the  subject  are  valuable,  whatever 
opinion  we  may  form  of  the  reasonings  of  those  by  whom  they 
are  narrated. 

Case  1.  Swediaur  states  that  a  young  man  in  London  came 
to  consult  him  for  an  ophthalmia.  After  he  had  tried  the 
best  remedies,  internal  and  external,  that  he  knew  of  for  an 
ophthalmia,  without  effect,  the  patient  left  him.  He  heard 
nothing  more  of  him  for  two  months,  when  he  returned  to 
him  with  gonorrhcea.  During  his  absence  he  had  consulted 
several  practitioners  on  account  of  his  ophthalmia,  but  with 
no  better  success  than  before ;  but  having  caught  a  gonor- 
rlioea  eight  days  before  returning  to  Swediaur,  he  had  begun 
to  fSeel  his  eyes  better  from  the  third  day  of  the  discharge. 
The  ophthalmia  had  continued  to  diminish  from  day  to  day, 
and  he  was  now  quite  cured  of  it.  Swediaur  asked  him  if  he 
erer  had  had  gonorrhoea  previously  to  the  attack  of  ophthal- 
mia. He  said  he  had  had  it  some  time  before  he  came  to 
consult  him  first  about  his  eyes ;  that  he  had  suffered  much, 
and  for  a  long  time,  with  it,  but  that  at  last  the  discharge  had 
disappeared ;  and  that  he  had  not  mentioned  it,  as  ne  had 
not  supposed  there  was  any  connexion  between  that  gonor- 
riicea  and  the  complaint  in  his  eyes,  which  had  come  on  several 
weeks  after. 

Swediaur  tells  us,  that  this  fact  was  too  striking  a  lesson  for 
him  ever  to  forget  it ;  and  that  he  had  never  afterwards  failed,  in 
flmilar  cases  ot  ophthalmia,  to  ask  the  patient  if  he  had  not 
previously  had  a  gonorrha*a,  and  if  it  had  been  properly  treated 
and  cured.  He  describes  the  ophthalmia  in  cases  of  this  sort, 
as  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  and  especially  of  the 
eyelids,  attended  very  often  with  little  ulcers  of  the  sebaceous 
^ands,  and  with  an  oozing  of  thick  yellowish  matter.  In  all 
SDch  cases,  especially  when  the  patients  told  him  that  they 
had  tried  many  internal  and  external  remedies  for  the  oph- 
thalmia, he  did  not  hesitate  to  advise  the  use  of  lK)ugies  for  a 
couple  of  hours  a  day,  as  the  surest  and  speediest  way  of  curing 
the  ophthalmia;  and  he  tells  us,  that  he  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  most  of  such  cases  cured  even  without  any  other 
external  application.* 

Case  2.  A  sailor  used  all  his  influence  to  get  appointed  to 
the  command  of  a  frigate.  He  waited  en  the  Admiralty 
frequently,  and  was  promised  a  ship ;  and  in  the  meantime  he 
went    into    Scotland    grouse-shooting.      Whilst    there,    he 

•  Ibidem,  p.  247. 
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received  instructions  from  the  Admiralty  to  take  the  commaiid 
of  a  frigate  then  lying  at  Falmouth ;  he  lost  no  time  in  settii^ 
out,  but  placed  himself  in  the  mail-coach  for  London*  Just 
before  he  left  Edinburgh,  he  had  caught  a  gonorrhoea.  On 
the  journey,  his  eyes  became  inflamed ;  and  when  he  reached 
London,  he  had  a  violent  ophthalmia,  with  purulent  discharge. 
He  was  in  a  dreadful  state  both  of  body  and  mind,  could  not 
bear  the  light,  and  had  great  pain  in  the  eyes.  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy,  whom  he  consulted,  asked  him  if  ever  he  had  had  gon- 
orrhoea or  inflamed  eyes  before.  He  answered,  that  he  had 
had  both  the  one  and  the  other;  and  that  when  the  discharge 
firom  his  urethra  was  stopped,  the  eyes  became  bad,  and  when 
his  eyes  got  well,  the  gonorrhoea  returned.  Mr.  A.  directed 
him  to  remain  quiet  in  a  darkened  room,  to  wash  his  eyes 
frequently  in  the  course  of  the  day  with  tepid  poppy  water, 
to  take  five  grains  of  the  blue  piU  every  night,  with  some 
castor  oil  to  open  the  bowels,  and  to  keep  himself  upon 
a  stricdy  spare  diet  During  the  first  six  days,  he  meinfed 
very  slowly,  and  not  considerably.  But  on  the  seventh  day, 
when  Mr.  A.  called,  he  found  the  patient  sitting  up  in  lus 
room,  the  window  uncovered,  and  his  eyes  almost  weiL  Mr. 
A.  expressed  his  surprise,  and  asked  how  this  change  had  so 
suddenly  happened,  to  which  he  answered ,  that  he  had  had  a 
number  of  very  copious  foetid  stools  in  the  night,  and  that  his 
complaints  had  left  him.  It  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  criticBl 
secretion  from  the  liver  and  the  whole  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
followed  by  an  almost  immediate  removal  of  the  irritable 
inflammation  of  the  eyes. 

Mr.  Abernethy,  in  his  Surgical  Leetures,  spoke  of  sudi 
cases  as  the  above  as  examples  of  an  irritable  qphthohma 
attendant  on  gonorrhoea,  very  diflFerent  from  the  purulent 
ophthalmia  excited  by  touching  the  eye  with  the  matter  from 
the  urethra,  and  in  fact  a  constitutional  malady.  He  stated 
that  he  had  seen  many  cases  of  both  diseases ;  that  he  had 
known  many  people  who  were  liable  to  rheumatism  of  the 
joints,  to  puriform  discharges  from  the  urethra,  and  to  this 
irritable  ophthalmia ;  and  that  these  diseases  used  to  alternate 
tlie  one  with  the  other.  When  the  rheumatism  ceased,  the 
discharge  returned  from  the  urethra,  and  when  the  discharge 
from  the  urethra  ceased,  the  affection  of  the  eye  returned, 
and  thus  one  disease  supervened  upon  another.  He  stated 
that  if  the  surgeon  is  frightened  at  this  irritable  ophthalmia, 
supposing  it  to  be  one  of  the  dreadful  cases  in  which  the  eye 
is  clapped,   and  proceeds  to  bleed  and  purge  the  patient 
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severely,  he  will  only  make  the  matter  worse.  Moderate 
bleeding,  he  said,  may  be  useful,  but  the  chief  object  is  to 
attend  to  the  patient's  general  health.  No  means  are  so  likely 
to  be  useful  as  setting  the  digestive  organs  to  rights,  and 
sending  the  patient  to  the  countrj'.* 

Case  8.  Major  — — ,  aged  25,  contracted  gonorrhoea  in 
July  1809.  In  alx)ut  a  fortnight  after  the  appearance  of  the 
disease,  he  was  seized  with  the  usual  symptoms  of  hernia 
humoralis.  As  these  abated,  pain  and  swelling  commenced 
in  the  right  knee,  and  being  at  this  time  under  tlie  necessity 
rf  travelling  in  an  open  carriage  for  a  couple  of  days,  at  the 
end  of  the  journey  the  pain  and  swelling  had  extended  to  the 
c»ther  knee,  and  to  the  foot  and  toes,  especially  the  articula- 
tion of  the  great  toe.  Suffering  under  excruciating  pain,  and 
wholly  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  limbs,  he  came  under  the 
care  of  Sir  Henry  Halford  :  but  no  treatment  seemed  to  pos- 
sess any  power  in  removing  the  complaint ;  and,  in  addition, 
his  right  eye  was  suddenly  attacked  by  a  very  violent  inflam- 
mation, which  threatened  destruction  to  the  organ.  Having 
given  up  the  use  of  medicine,  he  went  to  the  country  for  the 
restoration  of  his  health,  and  after  being  there  three  weeks, 
Ae  gonorrhoea  again  increased  without  any  abatement  of  the 
other  symptoms.  The  swelling  and  stiffness  of  the  joints 
render^  him  scarcely  able  to  crawl  without  assistiuice.  The 
use  of  the  warm  bath  and  a  residence  by  the  sea  were  recom- 
mended. From  the  former,  he  experienced  little  apparent 
benefit,  but  after  a  very  tedious  convalescence  of  two  years, 
fae  found  himself  able  to  join  his  regiment  in  Spain.  From 
this  time  he  recovered  the  wonted  use  of  his  limbs^  and  expe- 
lienced  no  return  of  his  complaint,  though  exposed  to  all  the 
hardships  of  the  campaign  of  1812.  After  exposure  to  a 
current  of  air  when  in  a  state  of  perspiration,  he  was  seized 
with  an  intermittent  fever,  and  obliged  to  return  to  England. 
At  this  time  he  had  some  increase  of  the  stiffness  of  his  joints. 
He  continued  to  suffer  from  ague,  and  an  impaired  state  of 
health,  for  nearly  twelve  months,  when  he  returned  to  the 
active  duties  of  his  profession,  and  for  some  time  enjoyed 
perfect  health,  and  the  free  use  of  all  his  joints,  till  December 
1814,  when  he  again  contracted  gonorrhoea,  with  symptoms 
of  unusual  violence.  In  a  fortnight  the  discharge  began  to 
abate,  and  violent  pain  with  swelling  attacked  the  great  toe, 
and  metatarsal  ligaments  of  the  right  foot.    The  disease  then 

*  Lectures  in  the  Lancet.     Vol.  vii.  p.  5.     London,  1825. 
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proceeded  to  the  knees,  with  the  same  violence  of  pain  and 
swelling  as  on  the  former  occasion.  As  the  violence  of  the 
symptoms  began  to  abate  in  the  knees,  the  left  eye  was 
attacked  by  violent  ophthalmia,  and  excited  great  alarm  for 
its  safety. 

Dr.  Vetch  saw  this  patient  in  his  convalescence  from  both 
the  attacks  of  ophthalmia.  The  last  inflammation  of  the  eye 
appeared  to  have  had  its  seat  in  the  sclerotic  coat,  and  on 
examining  it  more  closely,  Dr.  V.  found  an  irramlar  and 
contracted  pupil,  with  some  opacity  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens, 
and  adhesion  between  it  and  the  iris.  On  causing  him  to 
shut  the  soimd  eye,  the  vision  of  the  left  was  found  very  much 
impaired.  Under  the  use  of  belladonna,  and  the  muriate  of 
mercury,  the  eye  ultimately  recovered  beyond  what  Dr.  V. 
had  encouraged  the  patient  to  expect  Great  thickening  of 
the  synovial  membrane  of  the  knee-joints  remained  in  1816, 
and  the  patient  was  still  incapable  of  standing  or  walking.  The 
•  urethra  continued  subject  to  returns  of  gonorrhoea!  discharge.* 

The  following  particulars  of  this  case  are  deserving  of 
attention.  On  the  first  attack  of  ophthalmia  the  right  eye 
was  the  seat  of  the  disease,  on  the  second  the  left ;  in  neither 
yms  there  any  symptom  of  purulency  or  chemosis,  to  indicate 
disease  of  the  conjunctiva;  the  disease  in  the  urethra  was 
neither  suppressed  nor  modified  by  the  attacks  of  ophthalmia ; 
the  last  attack  was  decidedly  one  of  rheumatic  inflammation 
of  the  sclerotic  coat  and  iris,  an  event  (Dr.  Vetch  thinks)  of 
more  firequent  occurrence,  though  more  liable  to  be  over- 
looked, in  connexion  with  gonorrhcea,  than  purulent  inflam- 
mation of'Jihe  conjunctiva. 

The  three  cases  above  quoted,  with  the  remarks  subjoined 
to  them  by  their  diffierent  narrators,  will  serve  sufficiently  to 
show  the  diversity  which  exists  in  the  opinions  entertained 
regarding  the  ophthalmias  which  in  some  individuals  are 
found  to  attend  gonorrhoea,  or  to  alternate  with  this  disease. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  tlie  ophthalmiae  which  have  been 
observed  to  do  so  are  far  firom  being  uniform.  That  observed 
by  Swediaur  appears  to  have  been  ^little  more  than  ophthal- 
mia tarsi;  that  which  occmTed  in  Mr.  Abernethy's  case 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  catarrhal  ophthalmia,  and 
probably  was  nothing  more ;  while  Dr.  Vetdi's  patient  evi- 
dently suffered  from  rheumatic  sclerotitis  and  iritis.     As  it  is 

*  Vetch's  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Dbeases  of  the  Eye,  p.  243.     Lon- 
don, 1820. 
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acknowledged  that  in  none  of  these  cases  was  there  either 
inoculation  or  metastasis,  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether 
there  was  any  connexion  lietween  the  disease  of  the  urethra 
and  that  of  the  eye  farther  than  that  they  occurred  in  the 
same  individuals,  while  the  occurrence  of  lx>th  might  be  attri- 
buted to  a  susceptibility  for  disease  arising  from  peculiar 
or  from  debilitated  constitutions.  A  succession  of  diseases 
in  the  same  individual,  recurring  from  time  to  time  in  nearly 
a  regular  onlor,  and  affecting  distant  and  differently  organized 
parts  of  the  body,  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  occurrence ; 
and  must  not  rashly  he  considered  as  a  proof  that  there  is 
either  a  connexion  between  the  different  morbid  affections 
which  are  found  to  succeed  each  other,  or  a  similarity  in  their 
nature.  Dr.  Vetch's  notion  of  gonorrhoea  l)eing  sometimes 
riieumatic,  and  of  rheumatic  ophthalmia  being  sometimes 
gonorrhoeal,  which  he  has  adopted  from  having  met  with 
gonorrhcea,  rheumatism,  and  iritis  in  succession  m  the  same 
patient,  is  a  good  example  of  hasty  generalization  in  regard 
to  diseases  between  which  no  other  relation  than  that  of  con- 
currence has  l)een  pointed  out. 

It  may  still  be  true,  however,  that  a  relation  may  occa^ 
sionally  exist  between  inflammations  of  the  urethra  and  inflam- 
mations of  the  eye,  and  that  these  diseases  may  sometimes  be 
convertible,  independently  of  metastasis  although  the  kind  of 
relation  and  the  mechanism  of  the  conversion  are  altogether 
unknown. 

I  do  not  see  that  we  are  to  gain  any  thing  by  adopting  the 
name  of  irriiahie  ophihaimia,  l)estowed  by  Mr.  Abemethy  on 
the  disease  which  he  has  ol>served  to  attend  gonorrhcea 

Swediaur's  hint,  to  employ  the  lx)ugie,  in  cases  of  ophthal- 
mia alternating  with  gonorrhoea,  may  probably  l)e  found  of 
me ;  it  is  evident,  however,  that  this  remedy  cannot  be  trusted 
to  alone,  but  that  the  ophthalmia  must  he  treated  according 
to  the  particular  symptoms  it  presents,  not  according  to  the 
conjectural  notions  entertained  r^^rding  its  origin.  In  such 
a  case  as  Mr.  Abemethy's,  anti-catarrhal,  and  in  such  a  case 
as  Dr.  Vetch's,  anti-rheumatic  remedies  would  be  required. 


SECTION  IX. — SCROFULOUS  OPHTHALMIA. 

Scrofulous  ophthalmia  is  distinguished  from  all  the  other 
inflammations  of  the  eye  by  symptoms  so  very  striking,  that 
any  one  who  has  seen  the  disease  once  or  twice,  cannot  mis- 
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« 

lake  ity  even  althcmgh  the  general  habit  of  the  patient  be  oon-- 
tealed  from  him.  Slight  redness,  great  intolerance  of  light, 
pimples  or  small  pustules  on  the  conjunctiva,  and  specks  on 
the  cornea,  resultmg  from  these  pimples,  are  the  symptoms 
which  characterize  this  ophthalmia ;  a  disease  to  which  scro- 
fulous children  are  so  liable,  that  out  of  the  100,  90  cases  of 
inflammation  of  the  eyes  in  young  subjects  are  of  this  kind. 
It  is  very  often  the  fi^t  manifestation  of  a  scrofulous  consti- 
tution; and,  neglected  or  mistreated,  becomes  the  frequent 
source  of  permanently  impaired  vision,  or  even  of  entire  loss 
of  sight.  This  disease  seldom  attacks  infants  at  the  breast; 
from  the  time  of  weaning  till  about  8  years  of  age  is  the 
period  of  life  during  which  it  is  most  prevalent.  Sometimes 
only  one  eye  is  attacked ;  at  other  times,  both  are  affected 
from  the  first  Not  unfrequently,  the  disease  passes  from  the 
one  eye  to  the  other.  When  both  are  inflamed  at  once,  the 
one  is  generally  much  worse  than  the  other. 

Symptoms — L  Redness.  At  the  commencement  of  the  disease 
the  redness  of  the  conjunctiva  is  very  slight.  It  often  exists 
only  on  the  inside  of  the  lids.  Sometimes  a  few  scattered 
vessels  are  seen  coursing  through  the  conjunctiva  towards  the 
cornea ;  in  other  cases,  no  enlarged  vessels  are  perceived,  so 
that  the  disease  in  this  incipient  stage,  is  distinguished  more 
by  intolerance  of  light  than  by  any  direct  signs  of  inflamma* 
tion«  In  most  cases  three  or  four  enlarged  vessels  are  dis- 
covered, running  from  either  angle  towards  the  cornea,  ci 
over  its  edge  towards  its  centre.  They  are  evidently  super- 
ficial, and  even  project  above  the  level  of  the  conjunctiva. 
Not  unfrequently  they  form  a  considerable  fasciculus;  and 
we  know  from  abundant  experience  of  this  disease,  that  at  the 
end  of  such  a  cluster  of  vessels,  a  pimple  is  very  likely  to 
appear,  if  already  there  does  not  exist  something  of  that  sort 
too  small  as  yet  to  attract  notice.     Although  in  by  far  the 

E eater  number  of  cases,  the  redness  is  scattered,  it  sometimes 
ppens  that  it  is  pretty  general  over  the  conjunctiva,  even 
from  the  first.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  redness  becomes 
increased,  and  the  sclerotica  also  appears  somewhat  inflamed* 
2.  Pustules — Ulcers — Protrusions — Specks.  This  ophthalmia 
is  an  eruptive  disease.  It  affects  the  conjunctiva,  not  as  a 
mucous  membrane,  but  as  a  continuation  of  skin  over  the 
eye.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  symptoms  of  the  disease  is 
that  at  the  apex  of  each  of  the  bundles  of  blood-vessels,  there 
arises  one  or  more  phlyctenules  or  minute  pustules.  In  many 
instances,  a  single  minute  elevated  point,  of  an  opaque  white 
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oolour,  near  die  centre  of  the  cornea,  is  all  that  is  to  l)e  seen 
of  this  kind ;  in  other  cases,  numerous  pustules  or  phlyctenula; 
are  scattered  over  different  parts  of  the  conjunctiva,  some  on 
the  cornea,  and  others  over  the  sclerotica.  The  edge  of  the 
oomea  is  a  very  conmion  situation  for  them.  They  vary  in 
size  according  to  the  part  of  the  conjunctiva  in  which  they 
appear,  being  commonly  smallest  on  the  cornea. 

Beer  has  particularly  mentioned  phlyctenuhe  as  distin-> 
goished  from  pustules  in  this  eruptive  ophthalmia.  We 
onquestionably  meet  with  pimples  of  different  sizes  in  this 
dia^ise.  Some  patients  have  them  all  small  like  what  are 
termed  phlyctenulae,  and  others  have  them  all  large  like  pus- 
tules. The  former  contain  a  smaller  quantity  of  fluid,  and 
that  thin  and  colourless.  The  fluid  contained  in  the  latter  is 
greater  in  quantity  and  more  like  pus.  1  have  not  been  able 
to  decide  whether  there  is  any  specific  difference  between  tlie 
phlyctenular  and  the  pustular  cases.  I  liave  frequently 
observed  that  the  pustular  cases  are  not,  in  general,  attended 
with  so  much  intolerance  of  light.  The  cases  in  which  chil- 
dren lie  for  weeks  and  months  with  their  eyes  shut,  are  phlyc- 
tenular. The  pustular  variety  certainly  does  not  differ  from 
the  phlyctenular  merely  in  the  inflammatory  action  being 
more  severe  in  the  former ;  for  we  meet  with  cases  of  very 
large  pustules,  in  which  the  inflammation  and  pain  are  mode- 
rate, compared  to  what  attend  some  cases  of  phlyctenular 
The  ulcer  wliich  succeeds  to  phlyctenula  is  sometimes  super- 
ficial, but  at  other  times  it  grows  deep,  and  penetrates  into 
the  substance,  or  even  through  the  cornea,  so  that  no  dis- 
tinction can  be  grounded  on  the  kind  of  ulcer  which  follows 
the  bursting  of  these  pimples. 

The  phlyctenuhe  and  pustules  which  occur  in  scrofulous 
ophthalmia  may  be  absorl)ed ;  and  then,  if  situated  on  the 
oomea,  they  leave  a  little  albugo,  the  effect  of  that  effusion  of 
coagulable  lymph  which  surrounds  every  circumscribed  abscess, 
but  which  will,  in  general,  be  totally  removed  by  absorption 
in  the  course  of  time.  Occasionally  it  happens,  that  after  an 
albugo  is  removed  by  absorption,  a  transparent  dimple  is  left 
in  the  cornea,  which  is  long  of  filling  up.  In  some  cases,  we 
see  the  albugo  l)egin  to  spread  over  the  cornea  in  an  irregidar 
manner ;  pretty  considerable  red  vessels  running  into  it,  and 
additional  Ij^mph  being  supplied  to  it,  so  as  to  form  what  I 
call  twuctffar  gpeck,  which  is  a  very  tedious  and  troublesome 
symptom. 

Fully  as  often,  these  pimples  burst,  and  become  small  ulcers, 
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^metimes  superficial  and  considerable  in  extent,  more  tr^ 
quently  deep  and  funnel-shaped.  This  forms  one  of  the  most 
distressing  and  formidable  symptoms  of  the  disease.  Over  die 
sclerotica,  indeed,  an  ulcer,  arising  from  the  rupture  of  a 
phlyctenule,  or  pustule,  is  of  less  consequence,  but,  on  the 
cornea,  the  transparent  inlet  of  light,  an  ulcer  of  any  descri|K 
tion  is  an  event  exceedingly  to  be  deprecated.  It  is  very  apt 
to  disfigure  the  eye ;  and  by  the  opaque  cicatrice,  which  it 
leaves  behind,  permanently  to  obscure  vision. 

The  formation  of  an  ulcer,  especially  if  it  be  situated  od 
the  cornea,  always  produces  an  increase  of  pain  and  redness; 
the  pain  being  greatly  aggravated  on  any  attempt  to  move 
the  eye,  and  accompanied  by  a  gush  of  hot  tears. 

The  ulcer  produced  by  a  pustule  is  apt  to  become  sttr-» 
rounded  by  a  soft  reddish  edge,  easily  excited  to  bleed,  espe* 
cially  if  situated  in  the  loose  conjunctiva  over  the  sclerotica; 
but  on  the  cornea,  the  edge  of  the  ulcer  is  sharper  and  more 
abrupt,  and  the  surface,  of  a  gray  or  ash  colour,  is  frequendy 
covered  with  an  adhesive  flocculent  matter.  It  bnt  too  often 
happens  that  this  kind  of  \ilcer  is  permitted,  by  n^lect  or 
mismanagement,  to  penetrate  gradually  through  the  whole  of 
the  laminae  of  the  cornea,  into  the  anterior  chamber.  Throurii 
the  little  fistulous  opening  of  the  cornea  thus  formed,  the 
aqueous  humour  is  discharged,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  iris 
protruding,  looks  not  unlike  the  head  of  a  fly.  Hence  this 
symptom  is  termed  myocephcUon,  This  piece  of  iris  unites^ 
by  adhesive  inflammation,  to  the  opening  through  which  it  is 
prolapsed,  the  ulcer  around  it  gradually  contracts  and  whitens 
at  the  edge,  the  protruded  portion  of  iris  disappears,  and  a  white 
indelible  cicatrice  of  the  cornea  partially  or  entirely  prevents 
vision.  A  cicatrice  of  the  cornea  is  called  a  leucoma,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  albugo ;  the  latter  opacity  being  the  result  of 
eflusion,  not  of  ulceration.  If  the  ulcer  has  extended  deep 
into  the  substance  of  the  cornea,  and  much  more  if  it  has  pene- 
trated through  it  completely,  the  leucoma  which  follows  re- 
mains for  life,  although  in  the  progress  of  growth,  and  aftef 
a  length  of  time,  it  may  contract  considerably.  The  cicatrice 
resulting  from  a  superficial  ulcer  may  entirely  disappear. 
Indeed,  the  cicatrice  from  a  superficial  ulcer  is  sometimes 
transparent  from  the  first 

If  several  pustules  form  on  the  cornea  at  the  same  time,  it 
somedmes  happens  that  they  unite  with  one  another  before 
they  burst,  so  that  the  purulent  matter  is  infiltrated  betweoi 
the  lamellae,  and  thus  a  kind  of  onyx  is  formed.     At  other 
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tinuc^  onyx  appears  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  cornea,  inile^, 
pendeQtiy  of  the  existence  of  pustules.  ,' 

In  some  cases  of  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  the  progress  of  th(( 
ulcer  is  unimpefled  till  the  whole  thickness  of  the  cornea  U 
penetrated,   except   the  lining  membrane;    which   seems  tq  i 
Arrest  the  ulcerative  process,  but  beinjr  unable  to  withstam^'l 
tbe  posh  made  by  the  aqueous  humour,  is  projected  througn.  ] 
ibe  ulcer  in  the  form  of  a  small  vesicle.     'I1)is  is  what  it  ' 
ealled  hernia  cornea.     At  last  this  vesicular  protrusion  gives 
Way,  the  aqueous  humour  escapes,  prolapsus  of  the  iris  follows, 
«id  a  dense  opaque  cicatrice  will  be  the  result. 
•■   Where  there  has  been  an  extensive  prolapsus  of  the  iris, 
through  an  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  the  pseudo-cornea  which  is 
fijrmed  over  the  proU'uded  portion  of  iris,  is  sometimes  unable 
to  witlistand  the  pressure  of  the  aqueous  humour,   but  is 
pwsaed  forwitnls  so  as  to  form  a  partial  staphyloma. 
•  3.  Pain — Jaiolerance  (^  light — Epiphora.      The  excessive 
intolerance  of  light  which  in  general  attends  scrofulous  oph- 
thalmia is  one  ot  the  most  striking  and  distressing  symptoms 
of  the  disease.     The  child  (for  children  are  the  usual  subjects 
of  this  disease)  is  quite  unable  to  open  tlie  eyes  in  the  ordi- 
nary light  of  day,  or  by  any  act  of  volition  to  expose  them 
•O  as  to  permit  a  satisfactory  examination  of  their  state  ;  ail 
his  attempts  to  look  up  ore  instantaneously  interrupted  by 
strong  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  eyelids ;  for  whole  days, 
weeks,  or  even  mouths,   a  child   affected  with   this  disease 
will  lie  on  his  face  in  bed ;  or,  if  forced  out  of  bed,  he  will 
MBnd  .pressing  his  eyes  against  his  arm,  and  no  persuasion 
will  bring  him  to  lift  up  his  head  or  look  at  the  light.     The 
intolerance  of  light  is  always  most  severe  in  the  morning. 
Is  the  afternoon  it  sometimes  remits  so  much,  as  to  allow  the 

Elieot  to  open  his  eyes,  and  see  to  a  very  considerable  d^ree, 
-  some  hours. 
'  Itinigbt  perhaps  be  supposed  that  this  excessive  intolerance 
of  light  and  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  orbicularis  palpe- 
brarum should  attend  only  the  worst  cases,  or  where  there 
was  B  great  degree  of  inflammation.  But  it  is  not  so.  The 
mother  or  the  nurse  taking  up  the  child,  lays  it  across  her 
kp,  while  the  surgeon,  receiving  the  head  firmly  between  his 
knees,  and  laying  hold  of  the  eyelids,  without  suffering  the 
oonjancdva  to  become  everted  or  protruded,  raises  the 
tqiper  eyelid,  so  as  to  expose  the  sclerotica ;  the  cornea  is 
tamed  up  out  of  view,  and  it  requires  considerable  manage- 
ment t»  elevate  the  upper  lid  so  as  to  expose  the  cornea 
3  c 
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completely.  But  still  this  may  be  done,  and  before  any  prog- 
nosis can  be  given,  must  be  done.  In  many  cases^  we  are 
astonished,  when  we  thus  examine  the  eye,  to  find  only  a 
very  insignificant  degree  of  redness,  not  more  than  we  should 
find  were  we  to  examine  a  healthy  eye  in  the  same  way,  the 
cornea  often  perfectly  transparent  and  entire,  or  perhaps  a 
single  minute  spot  of  opacity  on  the  cornea,  with  a  few  red 
vessels  running  over  the  sclerotica.  The  excessive  intolerance 
of  light  exists  in  many  cases  almost  alone.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  in  many  of  the  cases  in  which  we  find  large 

1>ustules  on  the  conjunctiva  covering  the  sclerotica,  the  into- 
erance  of  light  is  not  nearly  so  intense,  as  in  cases  where 
the  eruption  is  more  of  the  phlyctenular  sort,  or  even  where 
there  is  as  yet  no  sort  of  pimple  formed. 

The  intolerance  of  light  in  this  disease  is  always  attended 
with  epiphora,  and  often  by  violent  fits  of  sneezing.  When- 
ever the  patient  voluntarUy  attempts  to  open  the  eye,  or 
whenever  we  forcibly  expose  it,  a  gush  of  tears  succeeds ;  the 
eye  is  thereby  reddened,  the  eyelids  swell,  and  if  the  exposure 
is  repeated  from  time  to  time,  the  cheek  becomes  chafed  and 
excoriated.  A  pustular  eruption  rises  upon  the  face  from 
the  irritation  of  the  tears,  and  the  cheek  sometimes  becomes 
exceedingly  swoln,  red,  and  painful,  fi*om  the  same  cause. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  in  general  any  very  great 
decree  of  absolute  or  inflammatory  pain  attendant  on  strumous 
ophthalmia,  not  even  when  the  patient  attempts  to  open  the 
eye.  If  we  let  the  child  alone,  he  will  lie  all  day  in  some  dark 
corner  of  tlie  room,  without  complaining  much  of  pain.  But 
so  excessively  disagreeable  to  him  is  the  least  access  of  light, 
that  he  will  rather  forego  all  his  little  amusements,  bodi 
within  and  out  of  doors,  than  open  his  eyes.  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  it  is  not  so  much  absolute  pain  which 
is  excited,  as  a  sensation  similar  to  what  arises  in  the  eye 
when  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  reflected  from  the  surface  of  a 
mirror — a  sensation  of  intolerable  glare  and  dazzling.  Pain 
during  the  night,  however,  is  not  an  unfrequent  symptom. 
It  seems  to  occur  even  during  sleep,  for  the  child  often 
awakes  screaming  with- pain  in  the  eyes. 

Commonly  a  great  degree  of  itciiiness  attends  this  disease, 
so  that  the  patient  rubs  the  eyelids  very  much.  There  is 
also  a  feeling  of  sand  in  the  eye,  although  not  so  remarkably 
as  in  the  catarrhal  ophthalmia.  . 

An  anatomical  fact,  to  which  I  have  already  had  occasion 
to  refer,  may  aid  us  in  accounting  for  the  extreme  intolerance 
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of  Iklhty  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  eyelidsy  and  epiphom 
whi(£  accompany  this  disease,  even  in  cases  where  scarcely 
any  redness  is  present ;  namely,  that  the  lachrymal  nerve,  after 
supplying  the  lachrymal  gland,  goes  to  the  conjunctiva  and 
orbicularis  palpebrarum,  and  may  serve  to  establish  a  strong 
nervous  sympathy  between  these  several  parts.  We  see  this 
sympathy  called  into  action  when  any  minute  particle  of  dust 
fixes  itself  on  the  uiside  of  the  upper  eyelid.  We  have  then 
the  same  intolerance  of  light,  spasm  of  the  orbicularis  palpe* 
braram,  and  rush  of  tears,  which  we  meet  with  in  scrofulous 
ophthalmia,  so  that  it  would  appear  that  this  disease,  even  in 
its  incipient  stage,  excites  very  much  the  same  train  of  effects 
which  follows  the  invitation  of  a  particle  of  dast  on  the  inside 
of  the  upper  eyelid. 

4.  Iritis — Ophthalmia  tarsi.  Other  local  sjrmptoms,  besides 
those  already  enumerated,  are  often  present.  In  some  the 
iris  suffers  inflammation,  although  iritis  is  certainly  a  more 
frequent  attendant  on  corneitis  than  on  pustular  or  phlyc- 
tenular ophthalmia.  Inflammation  of  the  choroid  or  of  the 
retina  is  still  more  rarely  attendant  on  this  disease.  Very 
frequently  we  find  it  combined  with  ophthalmia  tarsi. 

5.  (kher  scrofulous  symptoms  may  be  detected  in  almost 
every  case  of  this  disease ;  as,  eruptions  about  the  head,  sore 
cars,  swelling  of  the  upper  lip,  running  from  the  nose,  exco- 
riation of  the  nostrils,  enlarged  lymphatic  glands  under  the 
jaw,  exostosis  of  the  fingers,  swoln  joints,  tabes  mesenterica, 
ftc.  With  some  of  these  symptoms  we  often  find  the  oph-* 
dialmia  to  alternate,  being  aggravated,  for  instance,  when 

ears  cease  to  nm,  and  mending  when  they  again  become 
I  have  seen  this  ophthalmia  repeatedly  alternate  with 
scrofulous  swelling  of  the  knee.  The  eruption  on  the  scalp» 
wliich  is  generally  met  with  alon^  with  scrofulous  ophthalmia^ 
ii  porriginous.  Not  unfrequenUy,  an  impetiginous  eruption 
over  the  body  is  found  to  be  present,  especially  in  children 
who  live  much  on  milk. 

6.  A  tumid  and  hard  abdameny  and  disordered  bowels^  com- 
monly attend  this  disease.  The  stomach  and  bowels  appear 
to  be  loaded  with  morbid  secretions ;  and  the  evacuations  are 
dark.  The  tumidness  of  the  belly  seems  to  be  owing  in  part 
to  muscular  weakness. 

7.  There  is  considerable  general  debility^  especially  in  cases 
of  long  continuance,  llie  skin  is  loose  and  fliabby,  and  some- 
times a  great  degree  of  emaciation  is  present.  The  patient 
it  h<yt  and  restless  in  the  early  part  ot  the  night,  and  sweata 
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{>n>fiisely  towards  morning.     A  great  degree  of  fretfulnesisM 
^produced  by  the  disease,  and  prolongs  ite  continuanoe. 

Bemoie  or  PredUposing  Causes.  1.  The  Scrafidcnts  CkmsH- 
iuHon  may  be  regarded  as  the  chief  remote,  or  predisposing 
cause  of  this  ophthalmia. 

That  the  scrofulous  constitution  very  powerfully  modifies 
local  diseases,  is  a  fact  which  must  excite  the  attention  of  the 
most  superficial  observer.  Indeed,  by  the  term  scrofula,  we 
do  not  so  much  mean  a  disease  of  any  particular  set  of  organs, 
as  a  state  of  the  whole  system,  predisposing  different  parts  of 
the  body  to  become  affected  with  local  diseases,  and  modifying 
those  local  affections  which  may  arise  from  accidental  causes. 

Hie  description  commonly  given  of  scrofula  applies  too 
exclusively  to  that  form  of  the  disease  in  which  it  appears  as 
to  affection  of  the  absorbent  glands.  Considered  as  a  state  of 
constitution  influencing  the  origin  and  progress  of  local  di»- 
eases,  the  accounts  given  of  scrofula  have  sometimes  appeared 
to  be  contradictory  to  one  another.  These  apparent  contra- 
dictions have  arisen  from  the  variety  of  appearances  under 
which  the  scrofulous  diathesis  presents  itself,  and  £rom  its  di& 
ferent  effects  in  different  cases.  For  instance,  the  scrofulous 
diathesis  seems  sometimes  to  hasten  the  progress  of  a  local 
inflammatory  disease,  and  at  other  times  to  prolong  the  pro- 
cess of  inflammation.  Beer  has  distinguished  different  dasaes 
of  scrofulous  patients;  and,  indeed,  it  requires  but  little 
isxperience  of  scrofulous  diseases  to  observe  that  thoae  indivi- 
duals whose  texture  throughout  is  extremely  lax,  who  have 
the  nose  and  upper  lip  almost  constantly  swoln  and  scurfy, 
the  abdomen  uncommonly  distended,  and  who  are  afiected  so 
frequently  with  chronic  swellings  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  form 
a  sub-class  sufficiently  distinct  from  the  general  subjects  of 
Jubercles  in  the  lungs.  The  latter  are  lively  and  irritable, 
and  are  rarely  affect^  with  the  external  lymphatic  swellings, 
the  crusta  lactea,  tinea  capitis,  ophthalmia  tarsi,  running  from 
the  ears,  and  diseased  joints,  to  which  the  former  sub-class  are 
so  very  liable.  Beer  asserts,  that  the  first  sub-class  are  more 
Subject  to  the  pustular  variety  of  scrofulous  ophthalmia,  and 
the  second  to  the  plilyctenulat;  and  that  the  disease  is  gene* 
rally  much  more  tedious  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  He 
teUs  us  also  that  the  intolerance  of  light  is  not  nearly  so  con- 
siderable in  the  first  class  as  in  the  second ;  the  pain  not  so 
acute,  the  long  continued  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  eye* 
lids  not  nearly  so  common ;  the  disease  not  at  all  so  apt  to 
pass  into  iritis,  but  more  liable  to  be  attended  by  inflammation 
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of  tht  Mahmnmn  faUicltt,  and  ibk  mmeOHmrmtmg^.imi^ 
puo-amoous  eonjiuictmtit. 

,  Mr.  Wardrop  has  publbhed,  in  the  seoond  Tdume  of  dir 
Edinburgh  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  an  account  of 
what  he  calls  the  exanthemaious  ophthalmia,  which  seems  to  be 
nothing  else  than  the  disease  we  are  now  considering.  He 
says,  indeed^  that  the  scrofulous  ophthalmia  is  a  disease  quite 
distinct  from  the  exanthematous ;  out  he  neglects  to  point  out 
a  single  diagnostic  s)rmptom  by  which  the  one  could  be  known 
from  the  oUier^  while  his  description  corresponds  exactly  with 
that  of  scrofulous  ophthalmia  given  by  Beer  and  others.  Mr. 
W.  admits  that  persons  of  a  scrofulous  constitution  are  very 
subject  to  the  exanthematous  ophthalmia,  ^^  from  the  same 
causes,'*  he  adds,  **  which  render  them  also  particularly  liable 
to  many  other  diseases ;  but  neither  the  character  of  the  oph- 
thahnia,*'  says  he,  *^  nor  the  eruptions  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected, are  necessarily  derived  from  a  scrofulous  diathesis,  nor 
does  the  disease  appear  in  those  alone  where  the  scrofulous 
diathesis  can  be  detected."  This  looks  like  a  sort  of  apology 
for  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  this  disease.  Not  only  i» 
the  term  exanthematous,  as  applied  by  Mr.  Wardrop,  noso- 
logically  incorrect,  but  his  assertion  as  to  the  non-scrofulous 
nature  of  the  disease  is  unsupported  by  any  proof,  and  the 
giving  this  out  as  a  newly  distinguished  ophthalmia  is,  I  think, 
nnproper. 

Mr.  Christian,  of  Liverpool,  says  he  can  distinguish  the 
scrofulous  from  the  porrigmous  ophthahnia,  and  thinks  that 
the  latter  is  excited  by  the  contact  of  porriginous  matter 
carried  by  the  fingers  of  the  child  from  the  ears  or  from  the 
head  to  the  eyes.  ITiere  is  some  plausibility  in  this,  and  the 
hint  may  very  properly  be  adoptee  of  preventing  as  much  as 
possible  the  child  from  touching  any  porriginous  or  othcF 
eruption  on  its  head,  and  afterwards  conveying  its  fingers  to 
the  eyes.* 

2.  Food — Air — Exercise — Clot/nng.  While  without  any  hesi- 
tation we  r^ard  the  scrofulous  constitution  as  the  chief  pre- 
disposing cause  of  this  ophthalmia,  we  must  not  omit  to 
mention  that  other  remote  causes  evidently  operate  in  its 
production ;  namely,  improper  diet,  want  of  air  and  exercise, 
and  insufficient  clothing.  It  is  from  the  operation  of  these 
causes  that  this  ophthalmia  and  otlier  scrofulous  diseases  are 
so  fi*eqaent  in  large  and  crowded  towns,  and  prevail  so  abun* 

.  *  Gla^w  Medical  Journal,  Vol.  L  p.  32.    Glasgow,  1828. 
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dantly  amonff  the  children  of  the  poor  who  live  in  narrow 
streets  and  alleys,  breathing  an  impure  atmosphere,  confined 
to  a  scanty  and  unnutritious  diet,  regardless  of  cleanliness, 
and  ill  protected  from  changes  of  weatoer. 

3.  Climate*  Our  variable  climate  is  a  powerful  promoter  of 
scrofulous  ophthalmia.  In  the  south  of  Europe,  on  the  other 
hand,  for  instance  in  the  inland  parts  of  Italy,  this  disease  is 
rare,  even  among  the  poorest  of  tne  people,  whose  food  is  the 
least  digestible  and  least  nourishing.  We  see  the  efiects  of 
climate  on  this  disease  in  the  rapid  changes  which  it  under- 
goes when  the  weather  becomes  either  suddenly  cold  and  wet, 
or  dry  and  warm.  All  the  symptoms  are  greatly,  aggravated 
by  the  former,  and  as  remarkably  relieved  by  the  latter. 
New  attacks,  both  in  those  who  have  and  those  who  have  not 

Sreviously  suffered  from   this   disease,  are  most  prevalent 
uring  north-easterly  winds. 

Exciting  Causes,  1.  Measks^  Scarlet/ever,  and  SmaUfox 
rouse  into  activity  the  scrofulous  diathesis.  These  diseases 
themselves  affect  the  eyes,  and  leave  these  organs  tender,  and 
apt  to  fall  into  this  ophthalmia. 

2.  Catarrhal  op/Uhalmia,  brought  on  in  the  common  way,  is 
extremely  apt  to  degenerate,  in  scrofulous  children,  into  the 
phlyctenular  or  the  pustular. 

3.  Excessive  use  of  the  eges  on  minute  objects,  and  especi- 
ally by  candle  light,  is  oflen  the  exciting  cause  of  scrofulous 
ophthalmia. 

4.  Teething  is  afrequent  exciting  cause. 

5.  Injuries,  as  those  produced  by  particles  of  dust  lodging 
in  the  folds  of  the  conjunctiva,  slight  blows,  and  the  Uke, 
are  oflen  the  occasional  causes  of  scrofulous  ophthalmia. 

Prognosis,  It  is  necessary  to  give  a  very  cautious  prognosis 
in  this  disease.  Much  depends  on  the  patient's  pursuing  the 
treatment  methodically,  not  only  till  the  cure  seems  complete, 
but  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  after.  No  disease  is  so 
apt  to  relapse  as  scrofulous  ophthalmia ;  the  parents  should 
be  made  aware  of  this,  and  directed  to  make  instant  appli* 
cation  whenever  they  observe  a  recurrence  of  any  of  the 
symptoms. 

When  ulcers  are  present  on  the  cornea,  specks  must  neces* 
sarUy  follow.  These  will  prove  more  or  less  obstinate  accord- 
ing to  the  depth  of  the  previous  ulceration,  and  will  impede 
vision  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  or  less  over  the  pupil. 
Perforating  ulcer,  followed  by  protrusion  of  the  iris,  leaves 
almost  unuormly  a  dense  leucoma,  with  deformed  pupiL 
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TVeaimenL  We  are  obliged  to  speak  of  the  treatment  of 
strumous  ophthalmia  in  very  different  language  from  what  we 
employ  in  advising  remedies  for  almost  any  other  inflamma- 
tory disease  of  the  eye.    In  other  ophthalmias,  we  say,  Follow 
this  plan  of  treatment  which  we  recommend,  and  the  disease 
will  speedily  be  overcome.      We  speak  thus  of  the  catarrhal 
ophthalmia,  and  of  several  others,  but  we  cannot  speak  in  this 
way  of  the  scrofulous.     We  are  forced  to  confess  that  in  many 
cases  this  ophthalmia  proves  rebellious.     If  it  be  asked  why 
it  does  not  yield  even  to  the  best  directed  treatment,  we  answer 
this  question  by  proposing  another ;  namely.  Why  does  an 
inflamed  gland  of  the  neck  in  a  scrofulous  individual  prove  so 
troublesome,  going  on  to  suppurate  in  spite  of  every  means 
adopted  to  promote  resolution,  and  after  it  has  suppurated 
and  burst,  continuing  to  discharge  for  years  ?     The  strumous 
constitution  is  the  cause  of  the  extreme  tediousness  of  this 
ophthalmia,  as  well  as  of  the  frequently  intractable  nature  of 
other  strumous  diseases ;  and  till  we  discover  means  for  curing 
scarofula,  this  ophthalmia  will  continue  occasionally  to  mock, 
fay  its  stubbornness,  even  the  best  and  most  carefully  pursued 
plan  of  cure. 

Is  it  incurable  then  ?  Are  we  to  do  nothing  for  it ;  but 
afaake  our  heads,  and  leave  the  eyes  to  be  destroyed  ?  Not  at 
«1L  Much  may  be  done  to  relieve  this  disease.  Although  it 
18  very  difficult  to  cure  it  thoroughly,  especially  when  the 
patient  continues  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  same  causes 
which  originally  produced  it,  yet  it  is  rare  indeed  that  medical 
treatment  does  not  moderate  tlie  symptoms,  and  avert  those 
changes  in  the  transparent  front  of  the  eye,  which  in  neglected 
CBses  are  so  often  the  causes  of  loss  of  sight.  But  when  the 
practitioner  does  meet  with  cases,  as  sometimes  he  must  do, 
"which  receive  no  benefit  for  weeks  and  months,  but  perhaps 
YftCher  get  worse,  notwithstanding  all  tliat  is  done  for  them, 
lie  must  not  blame  himself  too  much,  but  reflect  on  the  intract- 
able diathesis  with  which,  in  such  cases,  he  is  caUed  to  con- 
lend,  and  which  he  caimot  change,  and  but  too  often  can 
scarcely  in  the  smallest  degree  ameliorate. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  it  is  necessary  constantly 
to  bear  in  mind  that  it  depends  on  a  constitutional  cause. 
To  relieve  the  local  affection,  therefore,  will  not  be  su£Bcient. 
We  must  endeavour  to  improve  the  general  health. 

1.  General  Remedies.  1.  Bleeding.  General  blood-letting 
is  hardly  ever  required ;  nor  need  local  bleeiling  be  had 
recourse  to,  unless  considerable  febrile  excitement,  as  well  as 
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local  distress,  be  present.  When  the  inflanunatory  afition 
runs  higher  than  ordinary,  or  where  it  is  suddenly  or  vii>* 
lently  augmented  by  the  formation  of  pimples  or  ulcers  on 
the  cornea,  it  is  proper  to  moderate  the  impetus  of  the  blood 
by  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  eyelids  or  the  temple.  If 
the  constitution  is  not  as  yet  impaired  by  long  continuance  of 
the  disease,  and  the  emplojmrient  of  many  debilitating  r^nedies,. 
repeated  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  use  of  leeches,  so  long  as 
the  redness  of  the  conjunctiva  is  considerable,  and  the  intolei^. 
ance  of  light  acute.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  thai 
not  unfrequently  we  may  dispense  with  bleeding  entirely^,  by 
putting  the  patient  under  the  influence  of  tartar  emetic ;  and 
that  by  depletion  alone,  no  case  of  this  disease  can  ever  be 
cured.  On  the  contrary,  repeated  bleedings,  without  the  usa 
of  other  remedies,  reduce  too  much  the  general  strength,  and 
render  the  eye  more  susceptible  of  destructive  changes* 

2.  Emetics  and  nauseants.  One  of  the  most  powerful  and 
successful  methods  of  treating  scrofulous  ophthalmia  is  by. 
means  of  tartar  emetic,  either  in  such  doses  as  to  produce 
vomiting ;  in  smaller  quantities  frequently  repeated,  so  as  to 
excite  nausea ;  or  comoined  with  a  purgative.  There  is  per* 
haps  no  remedy  in  the  whole  materia  medica  which  possesses 
equal  powers  of  a  sedative  kind  in  this  disease.  It  reduoea 
veiy  considerably  the  necessity  of  general  and  local  blood- 
letting. 

I  generally  commence  the  treatment  of  a  case  of  scrofulous 
ophthalmia  witli  an  emetic,  either  of  ipecacuan  or  tartrate  of 
antimony,  and  with  uniform  good  effects. 

In  cases  where  there  is  considerable  quickness  of  pulse^  I 
frequently  put  the  patient  on  a  course  of  nauseants,  or  of 
emeto-cathartics.  For  instance,  to  an  adult  a  mixture  may 
be  given  of  from  one  to  four  grains  of  tartar  emetic,  with  from 
one  to  two  ounces  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  dissolved  in. a 
pound  of  water.  Of  this  solution  two  or  three  tablespoonfula 
may  be  taken  every  half  hour  till  vomiting  is  excited ;  after 
which,  the  dose  is  to  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  three,  four, 
or  six  hours,  as  circumstances  may  require.  This  is  the 
method  to  be  followed  in  acute  cases.  In  chronic  cases,  the 
nauseant  may  be  exhibited  at  longer  intervals.  It  may  then 
be  more  conveniently  exhibited  in  pills ;  each  pill  containing 
from  a  quarter  to  half  a  grain  or  more  of  the  tartar  emetic 

In  cases  of  children,  the  same  solution  of  tartar  emetic  and 
salts  may  be  employed,  or  a  solution  of  tartar  emetic  by  itself, 
or  powders  of  the  same  rubbed  up  with  a  little  sugar.    From. 
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the  twelfth  to  tlie  sixth  ol'  a  grain,  may  be  given  Hccordtng  lir  j 
the  age  of  the  child,  thrice  a  day.    When  there  ig  much  quick-^ 
Bess  of  pulse,  this  plan  will  often  prove  effectual,  while  purgar) 
tires  or  tonics  would  produce  little  or  no  good. 

S.    Purgaiivet.      In    children    labouring    under   strumous  1 
(^htba]mia,  there  is  commonly  a  full  and  haid  abdomen,  and  I 
K  loaded  state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.    Even  in  feeble  ano^  I 
fitnociated  children,  it  will  usually  be  found,  that,  by  the  exhi-,  f 
bitkm  of  purgatives,  a  large  quantity  of  unnatural  fosculei^t,  f 
ISBtter  will  be  discharged.     In  such  cases,  the  admin  istrattoiL  I 
of  purgatives  is  followed  by  marked  benefit;  and  without  I 
these,   other  remedies  avail  but  little.     In  recent   cases,  m  I 
purge   of  calomel,  with  jalap,  rhubarb,  or  scammony,  wDjt^  ' 
ofteo  be  sufficient  to  remove  the  attack  of  ophthaJniia  alto» 
gether.     Such  a  purgative  is  to  be  repeatea  at  intervals  of,  1 
two,  three,  or  more  days,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the 
^mptoms.      It  not  only  empties  die  bowels;   but  reduci|S^'| 
very  powerfully  the  impetus  of  the  blood  in  the  affected  part^,  | 
incKases  the  action  of  the  absorbents,  and  restores  to  a  healthy 
flUte  the  secretions  of  the  digestive  oi^ans.     It  proves,  in 
riKurt,  alterative,  as  well  as  depletive;  and  its  use  as  such 
may  be  persisted  in,  in  many  cases,  for  a  length  of  time,  with 
wry  decided  benefit.     I  have  found  the  purgative  plan  to  be 
more  useful  than  any  other,  in  those  cases  in  which  an  impe- 
tiginous eruption  over  the  body  accompanies  the  affection  of 
the  eyes.      Care,  however,  must  be  taken  not  to  push  its 
^biiitating  action  too  far. 

*.  Tonics.  There  are  several  remedies  of  this  class,  which 
prove  strikingly  beneficial  in  the  treatment  of  scrofulous 
fiphthnJmia. 

After  a  trial  of  numerous  and  various  internal  remedies  in 
this  disease,  I  have  found  none  so  useful  as  the  sulphate  of 
niina.  It  exercises  a  remarkable  power  over  the  constitu- 
tional disorder  which  attends  this  ophthalmia,  and  tliereby 
«Ter  the  local  complaint.  The  dose  which  I  employ  is  gene- 
Tally  a  grain  thrice  a  day,  rubbed  up  with  a  little  sugar;  in 
.reiy  young  children,  half  a  grain ;  and  in  adolescents  or 
adults,  two  grains.  Cinchona  is  not  a  new  remedy  in  this  oph- 
thalmia. Dr.  Fothergill  recommended  it  many  years  ago  in 
very  strong  terms;*  but  its  powers,  in  tlie  form  of  powdered 
bark,  or  in  any  other  form  in  which  1  have  tried  it,  are  insig* 

*  Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries.  Vol.!.  p,  303.  Laiiilon,  17S3. 
Alto,  Dr.  Fordjce,  in  same  Vol.  p.  lf)3-  Dr.  Fothcr^^ll  used  a  dtcacuoB 
of  tbe  powdered  hark,  with  liquorice  root. 
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nificant  in  comparison  to  those  of  the  sulphate  of  quiha.  U 
most  instances,  its  effects  are  very  remarkable ;  and,  indeed, 
(although  I  have  met  with  a  few  cases  which  appeared  to 
resist  its  beneficial  influence),  in  most  of  the  little  patients  to 
whom  I  have  administered  it,  it  has  acted  like  a  charm; 
abating,  commonly  in  a  few  days,  the  excessive  intolerance  of 
light  and  profuse  epiphora,  promoting  the  absorption  of  pus- 
tules, and  hastening  the  cicatrization  of  ulcers  of  the  cornea. 
The  tise  of  this  medicine  may  be  begun  as  soon  as  the  stomadi 
has  been  cleared  by  an  emetic,  and  the  bowels  put  to  rights 
by  repeated  doses  of  calomel  with  rhubarb,  or  some  other 
such  purgative,  unless  the  pulse  is  very  quick,  when  small 
doses  of  tartar  emetic  will  be  preferable,  or  when  an  impeti- 
ginous eruption  is  observed  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  in 
which  case  a  course  of  purgatives  ought  to  be  adopted. 

I  cannot  forbear  quoting  fi:'om  the  Journals  of  the  Eye  In- 
firmary the  two  following  cases,  illustrative  of  the  good  effects 
of  sulphate  of  quina. 

Case  1.  Jane  Thomson,  aged  9,  was  admitted  on  the  2Sd 
of  July,  1828,  with  strumous  ophthalmia  of  the  right  eye,  of 
fourteen  days'  standing.  There  was  a  deep  ulcer  near  the 
centre  of  the  cornea,  surrounded  by  a  broad  efiusion  of  lymph; 
and  there  was  an  onyx  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  cornea.  She 
was  affected  with  night  sweats,  and  was  much  reduced  in 
general  health  by  bleeding,  purging,  and  blistering.  She  was 
ordered  to  take  three  grains  of  quina  daily,  a  drop  of  the 
nitras  argenti  solution  was  applied  to  the  eye,  and  she  had  the 
murias  hydrargyri  collyrium.  On  the  24th,  the  onyx  was  all 
but  gone.  On  the  27th,  the  ulcer  was  reported  as  contracted. 
On  the  29th,  on  account  of  an  attack  of  bowel  complaint,  she 
was  ordered  two  grains  of  calomel  with  a  quarter  of  a  grain 
of  opium  at  bedtime.  After  this  the  case  continued  steadily 
to  improve,  the  ulcer  cicatrized,  the  eye  became  strong,  and 
the  leucoma  grew  thin.  In  all  probability,  the  cornea  would 
speedily  have  been  penetrated  by  the  ulcer,  if  the  depletory 
system  had  been  persisted  in,  which  this  patient  was  under- 
going before  she  came  to  the  Eye  Infirmary.  Within  24 
hours,  the  sulphate  of  quina  had  evidently  arrested  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease. 

Case  2.  James  Tassie,  aged  8,  was  admitted  on  the  15tfa 
of  August,  1828,  with  strumous  ophthalmia  of  the  right  eye* 
He  had  been  troubled  with  this  complaint,  more  or  less,  for 
^ven  years.  There  was  formerly  a  considerable  albugo  on  the 
right  cornea,  but  it  hod  diminished  much  till  within  a  fortnight 
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before  his  admission,  when  a  relapse  took  place.  The  cornea 
appeared  to  be  rough  and  nebulous,  but  the  intolerance  of 
light  was  so  great  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  any  part  of 
it  could  be  exposed.  The  nitras  argenti  solution  was  applied, 
and  he  had  a  solution  of  tartar  emetic,  in  divided  doses,  till 
vomiting  was  produced.  Next  day  he  could  open  the  eye 
better,  and  an  onyx  was  now  observed  at  the  lower  edge  of 
the  cornea,  which  had  not  been  perceived  on  the  previous 
day.  He  was  ordered  to  take  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  quina 
dirice  a  day,  and  to  use  the  murias  hydrargyri  collyrium. 
By  the  18th,  the  onyx  was  gone.  The  extract  of  belladonna 
was  applied  to  the  eyebrow  and  forehead,  some  fears  being 
entertained  regarding  the  state  of  the  iris.  By  the  20th, 
the  intolerance  of  light  having  considerably  subsided,  the 
cornea  could  be  more  completely  seen.  The  centre  of  it 
was  found  to  be  perforated  by  an  ulcer,  and  the  pupil  con- 
tracted. On  the  22(1,  the  eye  continued  easier,  but  the  iris 
was  observed  to  be  every  where  in  contact  with  the  cornea. 
The  sulphate  of  quina,  belladonna,  and  collyrium,  were  con- 
tinued. On  the  27th,  the  iris  appeared  to  be  returning  a 
little  into  its  natural  place,  the  pupil  was  pretty  visible,  and 
he  saw  a  little  with  the  eye.  On  the  28th,  the  pupil  was 
evidently  expanding  and  the  cornea  clearing.  By  the  1st  of 
September,  the  pupil  was  free  of  the  cornea,  except  at  its 
inner  edge,  where  it  still  adhered  by  a  single  point.  By  the 
16th,  the  iris  was  entirely  free.  Soon  after  this,  the  ulcer  of 
the  cornea  cicatrized,  the  speck  gradually  cleared,  and  the 
eye  retained  a  very  considerable  share  of  vision.  This  was 
€>ne  of  the  most  remarkable  and  pleasing  recoveries  from 

Cnetradng  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  and  involved  iris,  which  I 
ve  met  with.  The  recovery  was  mainly  attributable  to  the 
salutary  operation  of  the  sulphate  of  quina  on  the  inflam- 
matory affection,  and  to  the  mechanical  effect  produced  by 
4ie  belladonna. 

The  chalybeates  stand  next  to  the  sulphate  of  quina  among 

the  tenic  medicines  worthy  of  confidence  in  the  treatment  of 

scrofulous  ophthalmia.     The  precipitated  carbonate  of  iron, 

and  the  tartrate  of  potass  and  iron,  are  the  forms  which  I  have 

ibund  most  useful.     ITiey  are  more  effiectual,  however,  in  the 

pustular  than  in  the  phlyctenular  variety  of  this  ophthalmia. 

An  excellent  tonic  and  laxative  remedy  in  this  disease  is  the 

oommon  combination  of  rhubarb  and  supercarbonate  of  soda. 

The  mineral  acids,  and  especially  the  sulphuric,  will  also 

be  found  useful. 
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'  We  mfty  set  down  the  cold  bath  as  a  tery  effident  tomC  itf 
scrofulous  ophthalmia ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  employed  till  after 
the  acute  symptoms  have  subsided.  At  an  earlier  period,  the 
tepid  bath  wul  prove  soothing  and  refreshing,  and  ought  to 
be  frequently  employed. 

The  emplojrment  of  tonics,  both  medicinal  and  dietetical, 
must  be  continued  long  after  all  the  inflammatory  sjrmptpms 
have  disappeared,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  communicate  to  the 
constitution  that  degree  of  vigour,  which  may  enable  i^  to 
resist  any  tendency  to  relapse  which  may  still  linger  in  the 
eyes,  and  which,  were  this  precaution  not  adopted,  might,  on 
exposure  to  the  slightest  exciting  cause,  lead  to  a  new  and 
^vere  attack. 

We  may  class  change  of  air  among  the  tonic  remedies  for 
this  disease,  or  rather  among  the  preventives,  which  are  to  be 
employed  after  a  first  attack  is  subdued.  A  dry  warm  inland 
situation  is  preferable  to  the  sea-coast.  The  glare  from  the 
sea  is  very  apt  to  aggravate  slight  attacks,  and  give  rise  to 
iielapses. 

5.  Alteratives.  Calomel  is  very  oflen  administered  in  striH 
tnous  ophthalmia ;  more  frequently,  however,  as  a  purgative 
than  as  an  alterative.  That  this  medicine  is  injurioas  to 
children,  does  not  admit  of  doubt.  That  their  constitutions 
are  often  shattered  by  an  indiscriminate  use  of  calomel,  and 
that  in  this  way  they  are  rendered  more  susceptible  of  sufier- 
ing  from  the  exciting  causes  of  scrofula,  is  a  truth  which,  at 
the  present  day,  is  overlooked  to  a  most  lamentable  degree. 

Given  as  an  alterative  in  strumous  ophthalmia,  I  have  fre- 
quently known  mercury  prove  injurious,  because  mistimed ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  was  administered  before  the  irritaticm  attend- 
ing the  acute  stage  of  the  disease  was  moderated  by  deple* 
tkm.  After  local  blood-letting,  and  the  use  of  evacuants,  we 
sometimes  find  decided  advantage  from  die  exhibition  of  calo-> 
mel  with  opium.  This  combination  may  even  be  pushed,  in 
some  cases,  till  the  mouth  is  aflected,  with  benefit. 

6.  Diaphoretics.  Keeping  up  a  healthy  action  of  the  skin  is 
pf  much  importance  in  this  disease.  This  may  be  done  by. 
the  tepid  bath  every  second  or  third  day,  followed  in  adults 
by  the  use  of  the  flesh-brush.  Dover's  powder  at  bedtime 
sometimes  proves  useful,  by  promoting  a  healthy  action  of  the 
skin,  as  well  as  soothing  irritation,  and  procuring  sleep.  In 
pases  where  the  perspiration  is  immoderate,  this  medicine  is 
not  less  remarkaUe  for  its  good  effects  than  where  the  surfiMre 
of  the  body  is  dry  and  husky. '  Tartar  emetic  operates  akd 
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with  flood  efieet  on  ibe  skii^  and  sympathetically  on  the  eon*- 
jonctiva. 

7.  DUi.  During  the  continuance  of  an  attack  of  active 
inflammation,  abstinence  from  animal  food,  and  from  all  kinds 
of  fermented  and  heating  liquors,  should  be  strictly  enjoined ; 
but  when  the  acute  symptoms  have  subsided,  and  the  disease 
assumed  a  chronic  character,  the  patient  ought  to  be  put 
upon  rather  a  generous  diet.  As  there  can  be  no  doubt  tliat 
unwholesome  food  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  scrofulous 
ophthalmia  among  the  poor,  it  is  of  much  importance  to  pro- 
cure for  the  patients  in  these  circumstances,  a  more  invigo- 
rating diet.  It  is  necessary  strictly  to  forbid  the  use  of 
articles  likely  to  derange  the  stomach ;  as,  pastry  of  every 
aort,  comfits,  vegetable  jellies,  and  preserves;  and  indigestible 
substances,  as,  unripe  fruits,  nuts,  and  the  like. 

8.  Temper.  This  disease  is  extremely  apt  to  render  the 
child  fretful,  and  by  mismanagement  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
bad  temper,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  tends  much  to  pro- 
long and  aggravate  the  symptoms.  We  find  in  good-natured 
children,  and  in  those  who  are  under  proper  management, 
that  the  disease  disappears  much  more  readily ;  while  in 
spoiled  cliildren,  who  cry  perhaps  for  hours  after  the  eyes  are 
examined,  or  after  the  application  of  any  remedy,  it  is  apt  to 
become  almost  incurable. 

9.  Position  in  bed.  The  head  should  be  raised  as  much  as 
possible  during  the  night.  On  no  account,  ought  the  child 
to  be  suffered  to  lie  burying  its  face  in  thepillow. 

Ijocal  remedies.  ].  Shading  the  eyes.  The  morbid  irrita- 
bility which  marks  this  disease  so  strikingly  through  all  its 
stages  is  to  be  relieved  by  wearing  a  bnwd  green  shade  over 
the  forehead ;  and  by  avoiding  all  employment  of  the  eyes 
upon  minute  objects,  especially  in  a  strong  light.  It  will  not 
be  necessary  to  confine  the  patient  to  a  dark  room,  nor  to 
forbid  him  from  going  abroad  in  fine  weather.  We  often  see 
children  labouring  under  strumous  ophthalmia  with  handker- 
chiefs bound  over  their  eyes,  especially  when  they  are  taken 
out  of  doors.  This  practice  is  decidedly  injurious,  heating 
the  eyes  too  much,  and  adding  to  the  intolerance  of  light. 

2.  Eccqxiration.  In  recent  and  slight  attacks,  the  inflam- 
nurtion,  pain,  and  irritability,  may  be  moderated  by  the  use 
of  evaporating  and  slightly  astringent  lotions,  applied  tepid 
or  cold  according  to  the  feelings  of  the  patient.  In  most 
instances,  they  iigree  better  in  the  tepid  state.  A  decoction 
of  poppy-heads,  with  a  few  drops  of  alcohol ;  a  weak  solution 
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of  acetate  of  ammonia;  a  little  rose  water ;  or  a  solution  of 
one  grain  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  eight  ounces  of  water,  will 
answer  the  purpose.  The  application  of  cold  water  to  the  ^e- 
lids,  face,  and  head,  generally  gives  relief  in  this  ophthalmia; 
but  in  many  cases,  the  reaction  which  follows  is  hurtfuL  The 
same  may  be  said  of  alum  curd,  and  cold  sugar  of  lead  poul- 
tices, enclosed  in  a  thin  linen  bag,  and  laid  over  the  lids  at 
bedtime. 

3.  Fomentations.  When  the  symptoms  are  in  any  degree 
severe  or  of  long  continuance,  warm  soothing  applications 
will  be  found  more  useful  than  cold  ones.  With  a  bit  of 
sponge  or  flannel,  the  eyes  may  be  fomented  once  or  oftener 
in  the  day  with  hot  decoction  of  chamomile  flowers,  or  of 
poppy-heads,  or  with  a  hot  infusion  of  opium.  Much  relief 
is  experienced  from  exposing  the  eyes  to  the  vapour  of  lau-  ' 
danum,  or  of  camphor,  raised  by  means  of  a  cupful  of  hot 
water.  Warm  poultices  during  the  night  are  often  usefiiL 
They  are  to  be  made  with  crumb  of  bread,  warm  water,  or 
sugar  of  lead  water,  and  a  little  fresh  butter ;  and  never  with 
milk. 

4.  Scarification  of  the  inside  of  the  eyelids,  especially  in 
chronic  cases,  where  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  is  much  loaded 
with  red  vessels,  will  be  found  one  of  the  most  valuable  means 
of  cure.  In  cases  of  vascular  speck,  division  of  the  fasciculus 
of  vessels  riuming  over  the  sclerotica  to  the  albugo,  cannot 
be  dispensed  with ;  no  other  remedy  having  the  same  power 
in  checking  this  very  annoying  and  dangerous  s}anptom. 

5.  CaunUr-irrUation.  We  derive  great  benefit  from  blister- 
ing in  this  disease.  The  intolerance  of  light  is  often  suddenly 
and  almost  completely  removed  by  this  remedy,  the  child 
being  enabled,  in  a  few  hours  after  the  blister  rises,  to  open 
its  eyes,  although  it  had  not  done  so  for  months  before.  The 
temples,  behind  the  ears,  the  crown  and  back  of  the  head, 
and  the  nape  of  the  neck,  are  the  situations  generally  chosen 
for  the  application  of  blisters.  The  last  is  the  most  painful, 
but  not  the  least  effectual.  In  general,  the  discharge  ought 
to  be  kept  up,  by  the  use  of  some  stimulating  dressing ;  or 
if  this  is  not  done,  a  quick  succession  of  blisters  ought  to  be 
employed. 

Friction  with  tartar  emetic  ointment  has  sometimes  been 
had  recourse  to  in  this  disease,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
out  a  crop  of  pustules.  This  is  a  practice  much  more  painfiu 
than  blistering,  the  pustules  if  considerable  in  size  leave 
indelible  pits,  and  from  mismanagement  of  the  remedy  large 
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portions  of  skin  are  sometimes  made  to  slough;  so  t^at,  cm 
die  whole,  blistering  is  preferable. 

Issues  in  the  neck  or  on  the  arm  are  beneficial,  both  in  reliev- 
iDff  the  sjrmptoms  of  strumous  ophthalmia,  and  in  preventing' 
relapses. 

6.  Stimulants  applied  to  the  inflamed  surface  of  the  eye,  in 
this  disease,  are  decidedly  useful.  Indeed  it  is  scarcely  po&« 
sible  to  effect  a  cure  without  them.  The  impetiginous  state 
of  the  conjunctiya,  or  in  other  words  of  the  skin  covering  the 
eye,  which  constitutes  strumous  ophthalmia,  not  merely  bears' 
stimulants,  but  like  most  other  chronic  cutaneous  diseases,  is 
uniformly  benefited  by  their  application,  if  they  be  well 
chosen,  carefully  used,  and  properly  timed.  They  often  act  as 
the  best  local  sedatives,  if  appUed  after  the  acute  inflammatory 
excitement  is  subdued  by  the  general  remedies  already  enn-* 
merated.  Employed  before  this  is  effected,  they  will  scarcely 
fiul  to  prove  hurtfuL  In  this  respect,  the  treatment  of  scro- 
fulous ophthalmia  is  direcdy  contrary  to  that  of  the  puro* 
mucous  inflammations  of  the  conjunctiva;  for  in  them  we 
employ  stimulants  from  the  very  first,  but  in  the  scrofulous 
ophthalmia  we  must  delay  till  the  symptoms  of  irritation  are 
somewhat  abated. 

Various  stimulants   have  been  used  in  this  ophthalmia; 
but  the  nitras  argenti  solution  and  the  red  precipitate  salve 
are  the  most  deserving  of  confidence.    Next  to  them,  I  would 
]daoe  the  vinum  opii.     Whichever  be  selected,  its  application 
must  be  continued  with  regularity  once  a  day,  or  once  every 
two  days,  the  child  being  laid  in  the  horizontal  position,  the 
head  fixed  between  the  knees,  and  the  lid  opened  so  as  fully 
to  expose  the  diseased  membrane.      The  solution  of  four 
grains  of  the  nitras  argenti  in  one  ounce  of  distilled  water  is 
die  stimulant  which  I  generally  employ.     It  evidently  pos- 
sesses very  considerable  power  in  abating  the  vascularity  of 
the  conjunctiva,  hastening  the  absorption  of  pustules,  cica^ 
trizing  ulcers,  and  clearing  specks  of  the  cornea.     The  relief 
which  it  affords  to  the  intolerance  of  light  is  not  the  least  of 
its  good  effects.     In  this,  it  probably  operates  by  inducing 
the  healing  of  minute  ulcerations,  and  the  contraction  of 
enlarged  blood  vessels,  both  of  which  give  rise  to  the  sensa- 
tion of  sand  in  the  eye,  to  spasm  of  the  lids,  and  epiphora. 
Whenever   ulceration  is   present  on   the   cornea,  recourse 
should  be  had  to  the  solution  of  nitras  argenti.     A  stronger 
sdution  than  that  of  four  grains  to  the  ounce  of  distilled 
water  may  be  employed,  and  with  a  small  camel-hair  pencil. 
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applied  directly  to  the  surface  of  tlie  ulcer,  without  permittiiig 
the  solution  to  spread  over  the  rest  of  the  eyes. 

7.  Solid  Caustic.  Where  an  ulcer  threatens  to  penetrate 
deep  into  the  substance  of  the  cornea,  or  when  it  has  already 
perforated  into  the  anterior  chamber,  with  or  without  prolapsus 
of  the  iris,  it  is  proper  to  touch  the  ulcer,  or  the  myooephfuon, 
every  second  or  third  day,  with  a  pencil  of  lunar  caustic,  filed 
to  a  shaip  point.  Scarpa  has  given  the  best  account  of  the 
effects  of  this  remedy,  to  which  I  shall  again  have  occasioii 
to  refer,  under  the  head  of  ulcers  of  the  cornea. 

8.  Belladonna.  The  case  of  James  Tassie,  already  detailed 
at  page  394,  strikingly  illustrates  the  utiUty  of  appljdng  the 
extract  of  belladonna  in  cases  of  central  ulcer  of  the  cornea. 
Even  when  the  edge  of  the  pupil  is  involved  in  such  an  ulcer, 
the  dilating  power  of  the  belladonna  may  be  sufficient  to  free 
it,  and  thus  to  preserve  the  pupil  entire.  In  cases  of  per- 
forating ulcer  near  the  ed^e  of  the  cornea,  I  am  inclined  to 
refrain  from  the  use  of  belladonna ;  for,  while  the  dilatatkm 
cannot  in  tliis  case  be  carried  so  far  as  to  remove  the  iris  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  ulcer,  I  believe  the  state  of  palsy,  into 
which  the  iris  is  thrown,  is  apt  to  favour  rather  than  prevent 
prolapsus. 

Relapses.  No  disease  is  so  ajpt  to  recur  as  scrofulous  oph- 
thalmia. It  is  therefore  necessary  for  children  who  have  once 
suffered  from  it  to  be  submitted,  from  time  to  time,  to  the 
inspection  of  their  medical  attendant,  who  must  endeavour 
promptly  to  subdue  every  sjrmptom  of  a  re-attack,  and  to  con- 
duct nis  patients  safely  through  that  period  of  life  which  is 
most  exposed  to  the  disease.  In  this  way,  much  mttcUef 
will  easily  be  prevented,  which,  neglected,  may  require  years 
to  remove,  or  prove  altogether  beyond  remedy. 


SECTION  X. — ERYSIPELATOUS  OPHTHALMIA. 

Beer  has  described  an  erysipelatous  conjunctivitis.  It 
appears  to  be  a  rare  disease. 

Symptoms.  It  commences  with  a  slight  feeling  of  tension 
in  the  eye,  and  parts  immediately  surrounding  it  The  con- 
junctiva becomes  of  a  pale  red  colour ;  and  rises  in  soft,  yel- 
bwish-red  vesicles  round  the  cornea.  These  take  a  different 
form  from  every  motion  of  the  eyelids,  and  are  sometimes  so 
large  as  to  project  from  between  their  edges.  On  strained 
or  rapid  motion  of  the  eyeball,  or  eyelids,  me  patient  feeb  a 
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pridung  pain  in  the  eye.  When  the  eyelids  are  a  little  open, 
the  Yesicles  give  the  patient  the  appearance  of  one  who  is 
weeping,  and  we  expect  that  at  every  moment  the  tears  will 
drop  from  his  eye;  but  on  a  nearer  inspection,  and  on  pulling 
down  the  lower  eyelid,  we  discover  the  cause  of  the  mistake, 
into  which  we  are  the  more  ready  to  fall,  as  during  this  inflam- 
mation there  frequently  is  a  discharge  of  tears,  especially  on 
sodden  changes  of  temperature.  The  eye  is  somewhat  impa- 
tient of  light.  No  other  diseased  appearances  are  observea  in 
the  eye  itself;  but  the  eyelids  seem  also  to  be  more  or  less 
aflected  with  erysipelatous  inflammation.  At  the  end  of  the 
acute  stage,  the  pain  of  the  whole  eye  is  increased,  still  excit- 
ing in  the  mind  of  the  patient  the  comparison  of  pressing  or 
stretching,  especiaUy  on  moving  the  eye  or  eyelids. 

As  the  disease  continues,  the  redness  of  the  conjunctiva 
increases.  It  becomes  indeed  so  generally  red,  that  we  dis- 
cover no  longer  a  mere  network  of  blood-vesseh,  but  a 
general,  yet  pale,  and  sometimes  livid  redness.  Yet  thisjpale 
red  colour  is  not  uniform.  It  is  contrasted  with  spots  oi  dif- 
ferent sizes,  of  a  bright  red  colour,  which  arise  from  extra- 
vasation of  blood  into  the  cellular  substance  between  the  con- 
junctiva and  sclerotica.  The  vesicles  become  more  consider- 
able, and  project  still  more  from  between  the  half-opened 
eydids.  The  spaces  between  the  vesicles  are  covered  with  a 
thin  white  mucus,  which  is  secreted  in  unnatural  quantity 
by  the  conjunctiva  and  Meibomian  glands.  The  discharge 
of  tears  is  also  increased.  During  the  night  the  eyelids  are 
j^ned  slightly  together,  so  that  it  is  with  some  difficulty  that 
die  patient  opens  them  hi  the  morning;  when  they  are 
opened  the  cornea  appears  somewhat  dim ;  but  when  the  eye 
lias  been  carefully  cleared,  we  see  that  the  apparent  dimness 
of  the  cornea  arises  entirely  from  the  mucus  collected  on  its 
sar&ce. 

As  the  disease  begins  to  subside,  the  secretion  of  mucus 
returns  to  its  natural  quantity,  the  redness  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva gradually  disappears,  and  those  portions  of  that  mem- 
brane which  had  been  elevated  in  vesicles,  re-approach  and 
re-attach  themselves  to  the  tunica  albuginea  and  sclerotica. 
The  discharge  of  tears  ceases  to  be  so  frequent  and  so  abun- 
dant. Those  spots  which  arose  from  the  extravasation  of 
blood  are  the  last  symptoms  to  disappear.  They  become  of 
a  yellowish-red  colour.  There  continues,  even  for  a  long 
time,  such  a  diminution  of  the  connexion  between  the  con- 
junctiva and  sclerotica  at  these  places,  that  the  conjunctiva 
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falls  iuto  wrinkles  whenever  the  eyeball  is  moved.     It  is  }mg 
before  it  recovers  completely  its  natural  pliancy  and.  p^ 

lucidness. 

Cmues.  This  disease  arises  from  sudden  changes  of  atmo* 
sphere,  slight  blows,  the  stings  of  insects,  and  various  other 
causes. 

TreaimerU*  Much  depletion  is  not  necessary.  The  exhi- 
bition of  a  purgative,  the  opening  of  the  vesicles  with  tbe 
point  of  a  lancet,  and  the  excitation  of  the  cutaneous  system 
by  gentle  diaphoretics,  will  in  most  cases  constitute  the  whok 
of  the  necessary  means  of  cure. 


SECTION  XI. — VARIOLOUS  OPHTHALMIA. 

In  former  times  small-pox  proved  but  too  often  the  cause 
of  serious  injury  to  the  eyes,  or  even  of  entire  loss  of  sight.  It 
was  by  far  the  most  frequent  cause  of  partial  and  total  staphy- 
loma But  since  the  introduction  of  inoculation,  and  sml 
more  of  vaccination,  such  injurious  effects  from  variolous 
ophthalmia  are  much  more  rare. 

Symptoms.  In  most  cases  of  small-pox,  pusti^les  form  on 
the  external  surface,  and  on  the  margins  of  the  eyelids. 
When  they  are  numerous,  as  in  confluent  small-pox,  they 
cause  such  swelling  of  the  lids  as  completely  to  close  the  eyes. 
As  the  disease  proceeds,  matter  is  discharged  partly  firom  the 
Meibomian  follicles,  partly  from  the  variolous  pustules,  the 
eyelids  are  glued  together  so  that  the  eyes  cannot  be  opened 
for  days,  and  merely  from  this  state,  without  any  pustules 
being  formed  on  the  conjunctiva,  the  eyes  are  irritated  an4 

f)ainful.  At  last,  as  the  disease  subsides,  the  swelling  of  the 
ids  falls  so  that  they  are  again  opened,  and  the  eyes  may  be 
found  uninjured.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  vulgar  talk  of 
persons  being  blind  in  small-pox  for  so  many  days,  and 
then  perfectly  recovering  their  sight.  But  althou^  the 
cornea  has  not  suffered  in  these  cases,  tlie  eyelids  and  the 
lachrymal  apparatus  are  often  left  in  an  injured  state ;  and 
not  unfrequently  small-pox  proves  the  exciting  cause  of 
strumous  aifections  of  the  eyes  and  eyelids,  which  may  con- 
tinue troublesome  for  years.  The  small-pox  pustules  on  the 
lids  are  apt  to  destroy  the  eyelashes,  to  leave  red  marks  and 
scars,  render  the  edges  irregular,  and  liable  to  inflammation 
and  excoriation  from  slight  causes,  and  to  produce  ophthalnua 
tai-si,  and  very  frequently  trichiasis  and  distichiasis.     Chrome 
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Ufenorriioea  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  pustular  conjunctivitis, 
are  also  frequent  sequelae  of  small-pox. 

Schemes  have  been  proposed  for  preventing  the  pustules 
of  amall-pox  from  spreading  to  the  fiice,  or  at  least  for  modern 
adng  the  effects  of  the  eruption.  We  find  that  this  disease 
]■  apt  to  attack  with  peculiar  severity  any  part  of  the  surface 
of  tne  body  labouring  at  the  time  under  accidental  irritation, 
abd  hence  it  has  been  supposed  that  soothing  applications 
may  moderate  the  eruption  and  its  effects.  Covering  the 
with  a  cloth  spread  with  cerate^  and  fomenting  it  from 
to  time  with  cliamomile  decoction,  have  been  used  for 
this  purpose,  and  can  do  no  harm.  When  the  pustules  on 
the  eyelids  are  fully  matured,  we  may  afford  considerable 
relief  by  pricking  them  one  by  one  with  a  needle,  so  as  to 
evacuate  their  contents ;  and  by  carefully  removing  the  crusts 
wliich  form  after  the  pustules  burst,  having  first  softened 
them  with  some  mild  ointment.  The  lids  are  frequently  to 
be  bathed  with  tepid  milk  and  water,  and  bits  of  soft  rag 
aioistened  with  the  same  are  to  be  laid  over  them. 

There  is  in  every  case  of  smnll-pox,  some  redness  of  the 
eonjunctiva.  But  danger  is  chiefly  to  be  apprehended  when 
a  variolous  pustule  or  pustules  appear  on  the  cornea,  where, 
unfortunately,  they  are  much  more  apt  to  occur  than  on  the 
ootgunctiva  covering  the  sclerotica.  A  pustule  on  the  cornea, 
fiNCming  at  the  time  of  the  general  eruption,  is  extremely  apt 
Inwove  destructive.  When  it  bursts,  the  ulcer  thus  formed 
bin  too  ofVen  deepens  and  spreads,  the  cornea  is  penetrated, 
Ae  iris  advances  and  adheres,  the  pupil  may  thus  be  obliter- 
atod)  or  the  cornea  being  much  changed  in  structure,  and 
adherent,  in  a  great  part  of  its  extent,  or  completely,  to  the 
]ii%  partial  or  total  staphyloma  may  be  the  result.  In  bad 
OMBS,  ahnost  the  whole  of  the  cornea  is  destroyed,  by  infiltra- 
tion  of  matter  and  ulceration. 

During  the  suppurative  stage  of  small-pox  it  is  difficult  to 
nj  what  extent  or  mischief  is  going  on  in  the  eye,  imder  the 
dated  and  swoln  eyelids.  If  the  patient  feels  pain  in  the 
ball  itself,  with  drj'ness,  stiffness,  and  a  sensation  of  sand  in 
die  eye ;  if  the  uneasiness  be  much  increased  on  attempting 
to  move  the  eye,  or  on  exposing  it  to  light  even  througn  the 
iwobi  lids;  and  if  in  addition  to  the  matter  discharged  from 
die  pustules  on  die  edges  of  the  lids  and  from  the  Meibo- 
Quan  fbllides,  there  is  a  frequent  discharge  of  hot  tears,  then 
it  is  probable  that  there  is  acute  variolous  conjunctivitis,  and 
periiapa  pustules  on  the  cornea.      But  if  the  eye  is  easy. 
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ottly.  shut  up  from  the  state  of  the  lids»  there  is  pnibaUy  no 
danger. 

'file  eyes,  however,  are  not  safe,  even  after  the  small-pox 
pustules  over  the  body  have  blackened  and  the  scabs  fallen 
olE  I  Tiave  seen  both  pustule  of  the  cornea  and  onyx  pro- 
duced after  the  general  eruption  was  completely  gone*  This 
has  been  called  with  sufficient  propriety,  secondary  varicltmi 
ophthalmia.  It  sometimes  occurs  as  late  as  five  or  six  weeks 
after  the  patient  has  recovered  from  the  primary  disease.  It 
is  certainly  not  so  severe  an  affection  as  the  primary^  but  is 
still  dangerous  in  regard  to  vision.  A  dull  whitish  point  is 
observed  in  the  cornea,  with  surrounding  haziness ;  the  white- 
ness becomes  more  extensive,  amounting  perhaps  to  the  12th 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  then  the  part  becomes  yellow. 
If  two  or  more  such  points  should  form,  the  whole  cornea  is 
rendered  nebulous ;  or  this  effect  may  be  produced  even  from 
one  large  variolous  pustule.  An  onyx  at  the  same  time  mav 
appear  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  cornea.  The  sclerotica  is 
reddened.  Pain  and  epiphora  are  excited  on  exposure  to 
light. 

The  secondary  variolous  ophthalmia  seldom  leads  to 
destruction  of  the  cornea.  By  proper  treatment,  th^  matter 
of  the  pustules  or  onyx  is  sometimes  absorbed.  In  other 
cases,  mceration  takes  place,  leaving,  afler  cicatrization,  a 
permanent  leucoma  or  white  speck.  The  surrounding  hazir 
ness  of  the  cornea  is  gradually  dissipated;  vision  is  injured 
according  to  the  situation  and  size  of  the  leucoma.  By  the 
formation  of  an  artificial  pupil,  vision  may  in  many  cases  of 
this  sort  be  restored.  Even  when  partial  staphyloma  has 
formed,  this  operation  is  often  applicable. 

Treatment  The  best  general  treatment  of  small-pox  must 
be  followed ;  a  moderate  temperature,  tepid  ablution,  and  a 
cool  regimen.  Emetics  are  occasionally  useful;  even  blood- 
letting may  be  cautiously  employed  in  some  cases,  and  laxa- 
tives are  always  to  be  administered.  If  the  eyes  are  particu- 
larly affected,  they  must  be  frequently  bathed  with  tepid  water 
or  poppy  decoction,  and  the  edges  of  the  lids  smeared  with  a 
little  cold  cream.  In  many  cases,  the  lids  are  so  much  swoln, 
and  so  completely  sealed  up,  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt 
any  application  to  the  conjunctiva,  till  the  eruption  b^ins  to 
fade  and  the  swelling  to  fall.  Leeches  may  be  applied,  not 
only  without  impropriety,  but  with  decided  advantage,  behind 
the  ears  or  on  tlie  temples,  and  followed,  if  it  ampear  necessary, 
by  blisters.     About  the  eighth  or  ninth  day  ot  the  eruption. 
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five  purging  will  be  found  useful,  not  merely  in  reducing  the 
floppurative  fever,  but  in  relieving  the  uneasy  and  inflamed 
ftate  of  the  eyes.  The  lids  now  b^n  to  be  opened,  so  that  a 
little  fluid  can  be  injected  between  tliem  and  the  eyeball.  A 
weak  solution  of  nitras  argenti,  or  diluted  vinum  opii,  may  be 
used  for  this  purpose. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  secondary  variolous  ophthalmia,  I 
blive  found  tartar  emetic,  given  so  as  to  vomit  and  purge  freely, 
to  be  productive  of  the  best  effects,  evidently  abating  the 
inflammation,  and  promoting  the  absorption  of  the  pustules 
and  onyx.  Leeches  and  blisters  are  also  useful.  As  soon  as 
die  acuteness  of  the  inflammation  is  somewhat  abated  by  these 
ins,  much  advantage  will  be  gained  by  putting  the  patient 
a  course  of  sulphate  of  quina.  Unoiluted  vinum  opii 
appears  to  answer  best  as  a  local  application.  The  eye  is  to 
M  touched  with  it  once  a  day.  Belladonna  is  to  be  applied 
to  the  eyebrow,  in  order  to  keep  the  pupil  dilated. 


ncnON  XII. — MORBILLOUS  AND  SCARLATINOUS  OPHTHALMIJE. 

A  certain  degree  of  conjunctivitis  always  attends  measles 
and  scarlet  fever,  but  is  in  general  much  less  severe  than  the 
Tuiolous  inflammation  of  the  eye.  In  measles  and  scarlet 
ferer,  the  change  which  the  skin  undergoes,  amounts  to  little 
more  than  vascular  congestion,  and  the  conjunctiva,  a  prolon- 
gation of  skin,  betrays  therefore  little  more  during  the 
ipresence  of  these  diseases,  than  some  degree  of  redness,  with 
mtolerance  of  light,  slight  pain,  and  epiphora.  Occasionally, 
iKywever,  we  have  phlyctenulse,  onyx,  and  ulcers  of  the  cornea, 
brought  on  by  the  morbillous  and  scarlatinous  ophthalmia?, 
particularly  when  the  subject  is  scrofidous.  Inde€>d,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  distinguish  either  of  these  ophthalmias  from  the  scro- 
fiilous,  till  the  eruption  on  the  skin  makes  its  appearance.  On 
die  other  hand,  we  often  hear  of  the  dregs  of  the  measles  and  of 
■carlet  fever  producing  affections  of  the  eye  and  eyelids.  By 
diis,  is  generally  meant  that  the  scrofulous  diathesis  has  been 
cdled  into  action  by  these  diseases,  and  that  ophthalmia  tarsi 
or  phlyctenular  conjunctivitis  has  I)een  die  result 

in  measles  there  is  a  catarrhal  affection  of  the  Schneiderian 
membrane,  with  sneezing  and  cough,  and  occasionally  the 
attending  conjunctivitis  is  not  so  much  eruptive  as  blenor- 
rhoeaL  1  have  seen  cases  in  which  the  eye  had  been  destroyed 
by  severe  puro-mucous  ophthalmia  excited  by  measles. 


^ 
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In  some  rare  cases  of  scarlatinoiis  ophthalmia)  tha  irk  and 
capsule  of  the  lens  become  affected.    I  operated  some  time 
o  on  a  boy  of  about.eight  years  of  age,  in  whom  spedks  of 
e  anterior  hemisphere  of  the  capsule  were  bromrht  on '  in 

Treatment.  The  affection  of  the  eye  in  measles  and  scarlet 
fever,  does  not  in  general  require  active  treatment.  Tlieeyes 
sbonld  be  guarded  fiom  strong  light,  bathed  occasionally  iridi 
tepid  water,  and  the  bowels  kept  freely  open.  If  the  symp* 
toms  are  more  than  conunonly  severe,  lecK^hes  may  be  set  On 
the  temples,  and  blisters  applied  behind  the  ears,  or  to  the 
nape  of  the  neck.  The  nitras  ar^enti  solution  will  be  ibmid 
highly  useful,  idietfaer  the  ophthdmia  be  eruptive  or  poro- 
mucous.  Sulphate  of  quina  maybe  given  mtemalty  with 
good  effects.  . 


SECTION  Xlir. — RHEUMATIC  OPHTHALMIA.* 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  the  three  inflammatory  dm- 
eases  of  the  eye,  most  frequently  arisiog  in  adults  from  atnu^ 
spheric  influences,  are  the  catarrhal,  the  rheumatic,  and  the 
datarrho-rheumatic. 

Diagnosis.  ThefoUowing  particulars  will  serve  sufficiently 
to  distinguish  the  rheumatic  from  the  catarrhal  ophthalmia. 

1.  fieai  of  the  disease.  The  catarrhal  ophthalmia  is  an 
affection  of  thie  conjunctiva;  the  rheumatic  has  its  seat  in  the 
albuginea  and  sclerotica,  and  extends  occasionally  to  the  iris. 

2.  Redness.  The  redness  in  the  catarrhal  is  reticular,  and 
the  turrid  vessels  are  evidently  conjunctival;  in  the  rhel^ 
matic,  the  chief  redness  is  radiated  or  zcxiular,  and  seated 
under  the  conjunctiva. 

8.  Nature  qf  the  inflammation.  The  catarrhal  ophtiialniia 
is'  an  inflammation  of  a  mucous  membrane,  and  is  a  hlenor* 
rhoeal  or  profluvial  disease,  attended  with  an  increasled  and  mor* 
bid  secretion  of  mucus;  the  rheumatic,  attacks  the  fibrous 
membranes  of  the  organ  of  vision,  and  is  unattended  by  any 
morbid  secretion  from  the  surface  of  the  eye. 

4.  Pain.  The  pain  in  the  catarrhal  ophthalmia  arises  <m 
the  surface  of  the  conjunctiva,  is  compared  to  the  sensation  of 
roughness,  or  to  the  feeling  which  might  be  excited  by  sand 
of  broken  glass  imder  the  eyelids,  does  not  extend  to  the  head, 
and  is  felt  most  in  the  morning,  or  when  the  eyes  begin  to  be 

■ '  '        * 

*  Sdeiotitis  Bheumatica  vd  AtouMpbfirica. 
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moved:  the  pain  of  the  eyes  in  the  rheumatic  ophthalmia  is 
pulntive  and  deep-seated,  the  chief  pain,  however,  is  not  in 
the  eye,  but  round  the  orbit,  in  the  eyebrow,  temple,  cheek, 
and  side  of  the  nose,  and  is  severdy  aggravated  from  sunset 
till  sunrise. 

If  it  be  asked,  ^^  What  is  meant  by  rhewnaiie  ophthalmia  ?" 
I  riumld  reply  that — 

1.  I  mean  simply  inflammation  of  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the 
eye,  (the  sclerotica),  and  of  the  surrounding  parts  of  similar 
structure,  excited  by  exposure  to  cold. 

2.  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  an  inflammation  differing  from 
common  inflammation  in  kind^  in  consequence  of  the  existence 
of  what  has  been  called  the  rheumatic  habit,  or  diathesis. 
When  atmospheric  influence  produces  catarrh,  we  never  hear 
the  occurrence  referred  to  a  mucous  diathesis;  nor,  when 
pleuritis  arises  from  the  same  cause,  do  we  attribute  the  disease 
to  a  serous  diathesis.  The  same  exciting  cause,  affecting  a 
fibrous  instead  of  a  mucous  or  a  serous  membrane,  produces  a 
new  train  of  symptoms,  dependent  not  on  the  constitution  of  the 
person,  but  on  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  part  affected. 

8.  Rheumatic  ophthalmia  frequently  occurs  in  individuals 
who  have  never  suffered  from  rheumatism  in  any  other  part 
of  the  body. 

4k  When  rheumatism  quits  a  joint  and  attacks  the  heart, 
which  I  have  known  prove  fatal,  we  say  it  is  a  metastasis  from 
die  former  to  the  latter  situation ;  but  such  a  translation  of 
liieomatic  inflammation  I  have  never  myself  observed  !n 
regard  to  the  eye.  In  all  the  cases  of  rheumatic  sclerotitis 
wmch  I  have  witnessed,  the  disease  was  primary,  whether  in 
rheumatic  or  non-rheumatic  subjects,  never  metastatic. 

5.  I  have  adopted  the  term  rheumatic  ophthalmia;  but,  per- 
haps, BderoHtis  atmospherica  would  be  a  truer  appellation.  It 
mast  be  confessed,  however,  that  this  inflanmiation  of  the  eye 
reaemUes  rheumatism  in  its  exciting  causes,  its  accompanying 
pttin.  Its  exacerbations,  and  its  cure.  It  has  not  been  generally 
iiecxignised  as  rheumatic,  probably  because  it  attacks  a  structure 
whicn  is  covered  only  by  a  thin  semi  transparent  membrane,  and 
therefore  exposed  to  direct  examination;  while  the  other  seats 
of  rbemnatism,  unlike  this,  are  hid  from  our  view  by  the  whole 
tfaickness  of  the  common  integuments,  and  are  the  subjects, 
therefore)  more  of  conjecture  than  of  actual  observation. 

JDegrm  f^  frequency.  The  pure  rheumatic  ophthalmia  is 
comparatively  a  rare  disease.  For  one  case  of  pure  rheu- 
maticf  we  meet  with  perhaps  ten  cases  of  catarrhal  ophthalmia. 


and  six  of  that  mixed  kind  called  catarrlio-rheumalic,  in  whid] 
both  conjunctiva  and  sclerotica  are  uflected,  and  ihe  symptoms 
of  the  two  t'omier  ophthalniitE  combined.  We  seldom  see 
both  eyes  affected  with  rheumatic  ophthalmia  at  once.  Wheii 
both  are  attacited,  the  one  is  always  much  more  severely 
inUamed  than  the  other. 

Local  gymptamt,  \.  The  fasciculi  of  sclerotic  vessels 
advance  in  radii  towards  the  edge,  and  sometimes  even  a  little 
over  the  edge  of  the  cornea.  They  are  of  a  bright  red  colour, 
and  surround  the  cornea  pretty  equally  on  all  sides.  Iliey 
are  larger  and  more  turgid  than  the  radiating  vessels  seen  in 
iritis,  and  rise  more  from  the  surface  of  the  sclerotica.  The 
conjunctivitis  which  attends  this  ophtlialmia  is  slight,  and 
never  such  as  to  mask  the  radiated  inflammation  of  the 
sclerotica. 

2.  There  is,  in  general,  no  tendency  to  chemosis  in  the 
pure  rheumatic  ophthalmia,  nor  do  the  eyelids  take  part  is 
the  disease. 

S.  Dimness  of  vision  uniformly  attends  this  ophtlialmia^ 
depending  on  an  accompanying  haziness  of  the  corncu  and 
pupil,  attended  by  a  slight  contraction  of  the  latter,  aiid 
sluggishness  in  the  movements  of  the  iris.  If  only  one  eye 
is  affected,  which,  at  least  for  some  time,  is  generally  the  case, 
the  pupil  of  tliat  eye  is  seen  at  once  to  be  less  tlian  that  of 
the  sound  eye.  The  iris  becomes  even  slightly  discoloured ; 
it  becomes  greenish,  for  instance,  if  naturally  blue;  and  the 
attending  iritis  may  go  on  to  evident  effusion  of  coi^gulable 
lymph  within  the  pilpil.  It  must  be  understood,  however, 
that  a  severe  degree  of  iritis  rarely  attends  this  rheumatic 
sclerotitis, 

4v  Except  haziness  of  the  cornea  and  pupil,  which  may  be 
uttributed  to  slight  efRision,  it  has  never  happened  to  me  to 
witness  any  other  of  the  secondary  phenomena  of  inflammation 
in  pure  rheumatic  ophthalmia.  I  have  not  seen  the  disease 
terminate  in  any  form  of  suppuration  or  of  ulceration,  both  of 
which  are  very  common  in  tlie  catarrh o-rheumatic  ophtlinlmia. 

5.  The  access  of  light  does  not  in  general  prove  very 
distressing  to  the  patient  in  rheumatic  ophthalmia.  'I*hc 
afiectcd  eye  feels  dry  and  hot  in  the  early  period  of  tltc  disease ; 
but  after  a  time,  especially  when  the  symptoms  arc  somewhat 
uluiled  hy  blood-letting,  tliere  is  considerable  epiphora. 

«.  Tlie  pain  which  attends  the  rheumatic  ophtludmia  at  its 
ratnmencement  is  of  a  stinging  kind,  and  extends  from  tfe 
eyeball    to  tho  orhil,  and  neighbouring   parts  of  the  ) 
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These  ports  feel  hot  to  the  patient,  nnd  even  to  the  hai]d  of 
the  observer.  The  pain  is  strikingly  angnientcxi  by  wormtlMi 
It  often  aHects  tlie  forehead,  tJie  cheek-bone,  and  tlie  teetb<y 
extending  sometimes  even  to  tlie  lower  jaw.  Occasion allji^  i 
k  is  precisely  confinetl  to  one  half  of  the  head.  Ii 
instances,  it  is  severe  on  the  side,  or  even  In  the  cavity  of  the 
nose,  or  in  the  ear.  But,  above  ail,  the  eyebrow  is  its  cliief 
seat,  and  next  to  it  llie  temple  and  the  cheek.  It  is  not 
unfrequently  the  acute  pulsatory  pain  of  phlegmon,  especially 
when  fell  chiefly  in  the  eyeball;  in  other  cases,  and  particu- 
larly around  tlie  orbit,  it  consists  rather  in  an  agoniziiif^  kind 
of  feeling,  which  distresses  and  wearies  out  the  patience  of 
the  person  affected.  It  never  ceases  entirely,  so  long  as  the 
disease  continues;  but  it  varies  much  in  degree,  coining  ou 
with  severity  about  four,  six,  or  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
continuing  during  tlie  night,  becoming  most  severe  about 
midnight,  and  abating  towards  five  or  six  in  the  morning ; 
till  then  totally  preventing  steep,  and  occasioning  great  dis- 
tress. The  patient  never  fails,  in  die  history  he  gives  of  his 
mse,  to  insist  on  the  nocturnal  pain,  and  witli  his  finger  to 
ttoint  out  its  circumorbital  seat.  It  is  nittch  more  in  the 
ibrehead,  temple,  clieek,  and  side  of  the  nose,  than  in  the  eye. 
It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  in  this  disease  the  periosteum 
in  and  round  Uie  orbit,  and  the  fascia  of  the  temporal  muscle, 
{structures  similar  to  the  sclerotica),  are  also  affected  with 
rhetimatism ;  but  the  chief  seats  of  the  pain  are,  in  all  pro- 
bability, the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nenes  distributed 
lo  the  face,  and  we  may  fairly  attribute  a  considerable  portion 
rf  the  pain  to  the  sympathy  which  these  nerves  have  wittb 
those  belonging  to  the  eyeball. 

CfmatiitUional  Symptoms.  A  considerable  degree  of  syi 
lomatic  fever  attends  this  disease,  increasing  along  with 
Boctumal  paroxysms  of  pain,  llie  pulse  becomes  frequent, 
■ud  sometimes  strong,  full,  and  hard.  The  tongue  is  white 
and  Airred,  and  the  moiith  ill-lasted ;  there  is  more  or  less 
tuinsea,  and  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry.  The  digestive  organs 
are  deranged,  the  appetite  impaired,  the  bowels  generally 
confined,  and  the  excretions  morbid. 

The  progress  and  severity  of  the  disease  vary  much  in  dif- 
fcMut  cases.  In  some  the  attack  is  slight,  and  soon  goes  off, 
without  permanently  injuring  the  organ.  At  other  times,  it 
is  extremely  severe,  ontl,  if  misunderstood,  may  soon  destroy 
Ttaon.  Not  unfrequently  the  disease  falls  into  a  chronic  state. 
without  being  very  severe. 
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EsBciting  Cauau.  Rheuxnadc  (q>hthahnia  mtiy  be  distmctly 
traced,  in  most  instances, to  exposure  <^  the  eye  to  aoon* 
tinned  blast  of  cold  air,  while  the  head  and  &ce  are  in  a  state 
of  perspiration.  The  patient,  in  the  history  which  he  giv« 
of  nis  case,  commonly  mentions  some  particular  exposure  of 
this  sort,  Soon  after  which  the  redness  and  rheumatic  plan 
commenced ;  for  example,  sleeping  with  the  head  exposed  to 
the  air  entering  by  a  cnink  in  the  vrall,  or  by  a  broken  P^^oe 
of  glass ;  trav^ing  during  the  night,  with  one  aide  of  the 
head  close  to  die  broken  window  of  a  carriage ;  suddenly 
issuing  from  a  crowded  room  into  the  cold  air  of  the  street; 
exposure  to  the  blast  which  flows  from  the  stage  into  the  body 
of  a  theatre ;  keeping  wet  clothes  on  the  head  when  ovefi* 
heated;  and  the  like. 

I  have  not  observed  that  this  disease  is  much  more  mpt  to 
occur  at  one  season  of  the  year  than  another.  It  is  certainly 
more  prevalent  when  the  wind  is  cold  and  norfh-easterly*  It 
is  much  more  apt  to  attack  persons  of  middle-age  than  either 
the  young  or  me  old.  Inaeed,  I  have  never  seen  it  in  chil- 
dren, nor  in  those  far  advanced  in  life.  Probably  the  same 
exciting  causes  which,  in  persons  of  middle-life  and  robust 
constitution,  are  apt  to  induce  rheumatic  ophthalmia,  would 
in  a  child  excite  catarrhal  or  scrofulous  ophthalmia,  and  in 
an  old  person  the  catarrho-rheumatic.  Rheumatic  ophthal^ 
mia  is  very  apt  to  re-attack  an  individual  who  has  previously 
suffered  from  it. 

Treatment*  1.  Blood-letting.  In  plethoric  persons,  with  a 
fidl  and  hard  pulse,  and  indeed  in  almost  all  oases  of  rbeoh 
matic  ophthalmia,  it  is  necessary  to  take  away  blood  from  the 
arm,  and  to  apply  leeches  to  the  forehead  and  temple.  1 
feel  myself  obliged  to  differ  entirely  from  Mr.  Wardrop  in 
his  opinion  that  patients  affected  with  rheumatic  ophthalmia 
neither  bear  bleeding  to  a  great  extent,  nor  are  mucn  relieved 
by  this  remedy.  He  has  even  stated  the  little  relief  afforded 
by  bleeding  in  this  disease  as  one  of  its  diagnostic  characters^* 
This  entirely  disagrees  with  my  experience ;  and  is,  I  appre^ 
hend,  altogether  contrary  to  what  we  observe  in  other  rheu- 
matic affections.  Bleeding,  both  general  and  local,  I  have 
uniformly  found  extremely  useful  m  rheumatic  ophthalmia, 
and  I  bddeve  it  ought  seldom  if  ever  to  be  omitted.  The 
first  night  after  taking  fifteen  or  twenty  ounces  of  Uood  firam 
the  arm,  the  patient  is  generally  so  much  relieved  as  to  gel 

•  Medico-Chiniiigical  Transactioas.  Vol.  lu  p.  13.    Lottkw,  IBIO; 
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8.  Tonics.  Small  doses  of  sulphate  of  quina,  or  of  the 
mineral  acids,  will  be  found  advanti^eous  in  the  Ghronic 
stage  of  the  disease,  and  during  conv^escence.  In  old  mis** 
treated  cases,  Fowler's  solution  sometimes  gives  great  relief 
in  doses  of  from  eight  to  twelve  drops  thrice  a  day* 

9.  Vinum  opti.  Applications  to  the  eye  itself  have  butlittle 
power  over  this  disease.  Those  which  are  so  useful  in  other 
ophthalmiae,  are  often  hurtful  in  the  rheumatic  The  lunar 
caustic  solution,  for  instance,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  spe- 
cific in  catarrhal  ophthalmia,  is  in  the  present  disease  decid* 
edly  injurious.  When  all  the  febrile  and  painAil  symptoms, 
however,  are  gone,  and  little  more  than  lingering  redness, 
with  weakness  of  the  eye,  remains,  the  vinum  opii,  in  a  dilated 
state,  will  be  found  beneficial,  dropped  upon  the  eye  twice  or 
thrice,  or  the  pure  vinum  opii,  once,  dfuly. 

The  first,  second,  third,  and  fifth  of  these  remedi^  are  to 
be  had  recourse  to  in  the  first  instance.  I  have  never  seen 
these  remedies  fail  in  any  acute  case,  however  severe;  nor 
have  I  seen  any  permanent  sequelsB,  when  the  {dan  of 
treatment  now  explained  was  adopted  with  the  necessary 
vigour. 


SECTION  XIV. — CATARRHO-RH£UMATIC  OPHTHALMIA. 

This  compound  ophthalmia  is  one  of  the  most  common, 
and  also  one  of  the  most  severe  and  dangerous.  In  old  per« 
sons  especially,  it  is  often  the  source  of  permanently  dimin* 
ii^ed  vision,  and  not  unfrequently  of  entire  loss  of  sight  in 
the  eye  attacked. 

Symptoms.  1.  As  both  the  conjunctiva  and  the  sclerotica 
are  affected,  the  symptoms  are  more  complicated,  and  also 
more  various,  than  those  of  unmixed  conjunctivitis  or  scle- 
rotitis. 

2.  The  feeling  of  roughness  or  of  sand  between  the  eyelids 
and  eyeball,  the  secretion  of  puriform  mucus,  and  purifi>rm 
Meibomian  fiuid,  are  sufficiently  indicative  of  the  part  taken  in 
this  disease  by  the  conjunctiva.  The  nocturnal  accession  of 
racking  circumorbital  pain  marks  the  affection  of  the  sclerotica. 

3.  in  some  cases  of  catarrho-rheumatic  ophthalmia,  the 
conjunctivitis  is  severe,  the  sclerotitis  slight;  but  more  fire- 
quendy  the  sclerotitis  is  severe,  and  the  conjunctivitis  not  so 
considerable. 

4.  In   this  disease,   the  conjunctiva  and   sclerotica   are 
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attacked  simultaneously.  Occasionally  it  happens  in  the 
course  of  pure  rheumatic  ophthalmia,  that  the  patient,  from 
some  new  exposure,  becomes  afiPected  also  with  catarrhal 
conjunctivitis ;  more  rarely  does  an  attack  of  rheumatic  sclero- 
titis supervene  in  catarrhal  ophthalmia.  But  in  catarrho- 
rheumatic  ophthalmia,  both  membranes  wpear  to  be  attacked 
at  once,  in  consequence  of  the  influence  of  one  and  the  same 
exciting  cause. 

5.  In  this  disease,  the  redness  is  evidently  both  conjunctival 
and  sclerotic.  Under  the  moveable  network  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva, we  perceive  the  immoveable  zonular  inflammation  of  the 
sclerotica.  In  pure  catarrhal  ophthalmia,  the  sclerotica,  no 
doubt,  partakes  in  the  inflammation  of  the  investing  tunic, 
but  no  paroxysms  of  rheumatic  pain  are  present;  the  sclero- 
tica suiters  sympathetically,  not  primarily.  In  pure  rheuma- 
tic ophthalmia,  also,  the  conjunctiva  is  reddened,  from  con- 
tiguous sympathy  with  the  structure  which  it  covers,  just  as 
the  skin  is  reddened  over  a  joint  suflering  from  acute  rheu- 
matism ;  but  neither  the  conjunctiva  in  the  one  instance,  nor 
the  skin  in  the  other,  is  die  seat  of  the  primary  disease. 
Besides,  in  pure  rheumatic  ophthahnia,  the  conjunctiva  betrays 
no  marks  of  profluvial  disease. 

6.  Chemosis,  or  inflammatory  oedema  of  the  subconjunc- 
tival cellular  membrane,  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  attend- 
ant on  cattarrho-rheumatic  ophthalmia.  When  it  does  occur, 
it  hides  from  view  the  sclerotic  redness. 

7.  The  discharge  from  the  conjunctiva  in  this  disease  is 
never  profuse,  and  seldom  opaque.  It  amounts,  in  general, 
rather  to  a  mere  increase  of  mucus,  than  a  flow  of  pus,  and 
renders  the  lids  more  than  usually  moist  and  slippery. 

d.  The  eyelids  adhere  tc^ther  in  the  morning,  from  the 
inspissated  Meibomian  secretion.  Not  unfrequendy  they  are 
abo  externally  red  and  swollen. 

9.  Considerable  intolerance  of  light  and  epiphora  attend 
this  ophthalmia  in  all  its  stages ;  but  especially  in  those  cases 
where  the  structure  of  the  cornea  is  aflFected. 

10.  The  conjunctival  pain,  which  is  compared  to  the  feeling 
produced  by  sand  between  the  eyelids  and  eyeball,  is  felt 
roost  in  the  morning,  or  when  the  eyelids  are  moved.  The 
sclerotic  pain  is  nocturnal,  and  observes  the  same  periods  of 
renewal,  violence,  and  abatement,  which  are  observed  in 
rheumatic  ophthalmia.  The  conjunctival  pain  is  referred  Co 
the  surface  of  the  eye,  and  sometimes  to  the  forehead.  The. 
sderotic  pain  is  circumorbital. 
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11*  In  this  dis^ase^  the  cornea  is  Extremely  apt  tosnflfer 
from  ulceration,  and  from  effusion  of  pus  between  itfi  lamellae. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  ophthalmia  to  which  adults  are  exposed, 
in  which  ulcer  of  the  cornea  and  onyx  are  so  frequent  as  in 
the  catarrho-riieumatic.  If  this  disease  is  neglected  for  ewht 
or  ten  days,  and  especially  if  the  patient  be  fiur  advanced  in 
1^  we  almost  uniformly  meet  with  one  or  other,  and  not 
imfrequently  with  both  of  these  symptoms. 

12.  The  ulcer  is  peculiar*  It  spreads  over  the  sur&ce, 
rarely  penetrating  deeply  into  the  substance  of  the  cornea. 
It  generally  cicatrises  without  leaving  any  opaque  speck,  the 
cornea  remaining  merely  irregular,  as  if  part  of  it  nad  been 
hadked  off  with  the  lancet ;  and  of  course  vision,  from  impov 
fect  refraction,  is  indistinct.  Professor  Beer  and  Mr.  War- 
drop  have  described  this  kind  of  ulcer  as  attendant  on  pore 
rheumatic  ophthalmia,  but  I  have  never  seen  it  except  in 
catarrho-rheumatic  cases.  Professor  Beer  mentions  that  it 
cnriginates  in  a  phlyctenula,  but  I  have  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  any  appearance  of  this  kind.  If  the  case 
continues  to  be  neglected,  or  if  it  be  mistreated,  this  ulcer 
ceases  to  be  superficial ;  the  substance  of  the  cornea  is  more 
deeply  attacked,  and  an  opaque  leucoma  will  be  the  result. 

13.  Onyx,  or  effusion  of  pus  between  the  lamellae  of  the 
cornea,  is  the  most  alarming  of  all  the  symptoms  of  this  6ph-> 
thalmia.  It  generally  commences  at  the  lower  edge  of  the 
cornea,  in  shape  like  the  white  spot  at  the  root  of  the  naih, 
convex  on  its  upper  edge,  gradually  increasing,  mounting 
upwards,  separating  more  and  more  the  lamdJae  between 
which  it  is  effused,  and  greatly  adding  to  the  sufferings  of  die 
patient.  It  reaches  not  unfrequently  to  such  a  height  as  to 
iniplicate  more  than  half  of  the  cornea.  The  pus  of  an  onyx 
in  catarrho-rheumatic  ophthalmia  is  very  rarely  absorbed. 
The  cornea  becomes  ulcerated  over  the  centre  of  the  onyx ; 
the  pus  is  evacuated;  the  ulcer  but  too  often  penetrates 
through  the  posterior  lamellae  of  the  cornea;  the  aqueous 
humour  escapes ;  the  iris  falls  forward  into  contact  with  the 
ulcerated  cornea ;  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  these  parts  adhere 
together,  and  the  result  is  partial  or  total  staphyloma. 

14.  As  the  on^'x  goes  on  advancing,  there  is  commonly 
also  an  effusion  of  lymph  into  the  pupil,  which  becomes,  first 
of  all,  less  vivid  in  its  motions,  the  colour  of  the  iris  changes, 
the  pupil  becomes  hazy,  contracts  as  the  onyx  increases,  and 
may  at  last  be  obliterated. 

15.  In  some  cases,  the  onyx  is  accompanied  by  hypopium 
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or  effbsion  o[  pus  into  the  anterior  chamber.  In  other  oases, 
the  onjnL  bursts  first  into  the  anterior  chamber ;  false  hypo- 
pium  is  thus  producedy  and  ultimately  the  cornea  gives  way. 

16.  1£  fortunately  the  matter  of  an  onyx  be  absorbed, 
albugo  remains  for  a  considerable  time,  but  gradually  dimi* 
Bishes,  and  may  ultimately  almost  entirely  disappear.  If  the 
0O3rx  is  dispersed  by  the  cornea  giving  way,  leucoma  is  the 
result,  and  never  entirely  disappears.  Staphyloma  cannot 
result,  unless  the  iris  and  cornea  have  become  partially  or 
totally  adherent.  Mr.  Wardrop  has  remarked,  diat  partial 
staphyloma  generally  affects  the  inferior  half  of  the  cornea.* 
The  reason  is,  that  partial  staphyloma  is  commonly  the  con- 
sequence of  onyx,  which  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  takes  place 
at  the  lower  ec^e  of  the  cornea. 

17.  In  catarrho-rheumatic  ophthalmia,  the  pulse  is  gene- 
lally  quick  and  sharp ;  the  tongue  white,  and  mouth  ill*tasted. 
The  nocturnal  pain  completely  prevents  sleep,  till  about  sun- 
rise. Catarrh  sometimes  attends,  and  adds  to  the  febrile 
qrmptcxDis. 

18.  We  generally  find  that  the  rheumatic  symptoms  yield 
first  to  treatment;  the  catarrhal  continuing  for  some  days 
Icmger.  But  in  some  cases  I  have  observed  the  reverse ;  the 
ciicumorbital  pain  continuing,  at  least  in  a  certain  degree, 
wtler  all  the  catarrhal  symptoms  were  gone. 

CSottMS.  The  causes  of  catarrho-rheumatic  ophthalmia 
iqppear  to  be  similar  atmospheric  influences  to  those  already 
enumerated  as  giving  rise  to  catarrhal,  and  rheumatic  oph- 
tfaalmiae.  Amongst  the  poor,  the  disease  may,  in  general,  be 
traced  to  cold,  to  which  the  patients  have  been  exposed,  par- 
ticularly during  the  night,  from  deficient  clothing  and  want 
of  proper  shelter.  Like  other  inflammatory  and  rheumatic 
affiactions,  it  is  more  prevalent  during  north-easterly  winds. 

Beer  thought  that  cold  draughts  of  airf ,  playing  upon  the 
eye,  excited  rheumatic  ophthalmia ;  and  that  foul  air^  caused 
catarrhal  ophthalmia.  According  to  this  view,  air  at  once 
cofTupted  and  impelled  with  force  against  the  eve,  especially 
when  the  head  is  covered  with  perspiration,  will  be  the  most 
likeW  cause  of  catarrho-rheumatic  ophthalmia. 

Tnat  the  discharge  from  the  conjunctiva  in  catarrho-rheu- 
matie  ophthalmia,  if  applied  to  the  conjunctiva  of  a  healthy 
eje,  win  excite  a  puro-mucous  conjunctivitis,  is  extremely 

*  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Eye.     Vol.  i.  p.  106.     London,  1819. 
f  Eaoa  kalte  Zugluft.  t  ^^  nrsetser  Tsrdorbener  ~ 
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probable.  We  can  be  at  no  loss  to  distinguish  catarrho-* 
rheumatic  ophthalmia  from  that  stage  of  contagious  conjunc- 
tivitis in  which  the  inflammation  spreading  inwards  to  the 
deep-seated  textures  of  the  eyeball,  excites  sympathetic  cir- 
cumorbital  pain. 

Beer  mentions  that  catarrho-rheumadc  ophthalmia  some- 
times occurs  in  children,  and  still  more  frequently  in  old 
persons,  along  with  suppression  of  urine.  But  he  seems  to 
reject  the  conclusion  of  some,  that  this  is  any  thing  more 
than  an  accidental  coincidence ;  and  he  gives  us  no  hope  that 
diuretics  would  be  peculiarly  serviceable,  even  though  they 
restored  the  secretion  of  urine.* 

We  meet  with  catarrho-rheumatic  ophthalmia  much  more 
frequently  in  old  persons  than  in  the  young  or  middle  aged. 

Treatment.  The  successful  treatment  of  this  disease  does 
not  depend  so  much  on  any  new  remedies,  as  on  a  proper 
selection  of  some  of  the  means  already  recommended,  either 
for  the  catarrhal  or  for  the  rheiunatic  ophthalmia. 

1.  Venesection  appears  to  be  as  necessary  in  the  catarrho- 
rheumatic  as  in  the  pure  rheumatic  cases ;  and  is  attended  by 
as  remarkable  relief  to  all  the  symptoms,  especially  to  the 
circumorbital  pain.  According  to  the  severity  of  the  case, 
and  the  age  and  constitution  of  the  patient,  from  ten  to  thirty 
ounces  of  blood  may  be  taken  from  the  arm ;  and  the  same 
quantity  on  the  day  following,  if  the  symptoms  are  not  gready 
relieved. 

2.  Leeches  to  tlie  temple  are  also  highly  useful,  particularly 
when  applied  soon  after  venesection. 

3.  Scarification  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyelids,  is  to  be 
employed  when  there  is  any  considerable  d^ree  of  chemosis. 

4.  Calomel  and  opium  are  productive  of  the  same  good 
effects  in  this  ophthalmia  as  in  the  pure  rheumatic  TTie 
dose,  and  the  length  to  which  the  calomel  should  be  pushed, 
are  the  same. 

5.  Opiate  frictions  on  the  forehead  and  temple  are  to  be  used 
about  an  hour  before  the  expected  attack  of  circumorbital  pain. 

6.  Belladonna  is  to  be  applied,  so  as  to  keep  the  pupil  dilated. 

7.  Blisters  behind  the  ear,  or  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  are 
to  be  employed. 

8.  Purgatives^  as  a  brisk  dose  of  calomel  and  jalap  at  the 
beginning,  and  a  gentle  laxative  every  morning  during  the 
course  of  the  disease,  do  good. 

•  Lchre  von  den  Augenkrankheiten.     Vol.  i.  p.  310.     Wien,  1813. 
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9.  Sudorifics^  as  the  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  diluent 
drinks,  the  warm  pediluvium,  and  a  flannel  under-dress,  will 
be  found  useful. 

10.  Tonics^  as  sulphate  of  quina  and  the  mineral  acids,  are 
to  be  given  in  the  chronic  stage  of  the  disease. 

11.  SohUion  of  nitras  argerUi,  As  in  the  catarrhal,  so  in 
the  catarrho-rheumatic  ophthalmia,  the  solution  of  from  two 
to  four  CTains  of  nitras  argenti  in  an  ounce  of  distilled  water, 
dropped  upon  the  conjunctiva  once  a  day,  relieves  the  feeling 
of  sand,  and  speedily  removes  the  other  symptoms  of  con- 
junctivitis. This  application,  however,  has  no  effect  on  the 
sclerotic  part  of  the  disease ;  and  in  this  ophthalmia  I  should 
consider  it  a  very  dangerous  mistake  to  trust  almost  solely  to 
this  remedy,  as  we  may  safely  do  in  pure  catarrhal  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eye,  and  thus  neglect  the  appropriate  means  for 
reducing  the  attendant  inflammation  of  the  sclerotica. 

12.  Vinum  opiL  Before  the  catarrhal  part  of  this  disease 
is  subdued  by  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  this  remedy 
rather  aggravates  the  symptoms.  After  the  conjunctivitis  and 
ihe  acute  sclerotitis  have  yielded,  it  operates  favourably,  as  in 
the  chronic  stage  of  the  pure  rheumatic  ophthalmia. 

13.  The  CoUyrium  muriatis  hydrargyria  one  grain  to  eight 
ounces;,  is  to  be  used,  tepid,  three  or  four  times  daily  for 
bathingthe  eye. 

14.  The  ifnguentttm  pradpUati  rubri  is  to  be  smeared  along 
the  edges  of  the  eyelids  at  bedtime.  These  two  remedies  are 
employed  as  part  of  the  treatment  suitable  for  the  conjunctival 
port  of  the  disease. 

15.  With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  onyx,  I  would  not 
recommend  the  pus  effused  between  the  lamellae  of  the 
cornea  to  be  evacuated  bv  the  lancet.  In  every  case  in  which 
I  have  done  this,  partial  or  total  staphyloma  has  been  the 
result.  When  I  have  left  the  onyx  to  itself,  the  case  has 
sometimes  recovered  beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectations. 
This  I  attribute  to  the  sorbefacient  influence  of  the  calomel 
over  the  lymphatic  effusion  into  the  pupil,  which  always 
attends  extensive  onyx ;  to  the  continued  use  of  belladonna ; 
and  to  the  gradual  preparation  of  the  cornea  by  nature  for 
its  giving  way,  and  for  its  healing  up — a  preparation  which 
must  be  entirely  defeated  when  we  venture  to  open  the 
onyx  with  the  knife. 
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SECTION  XV. — SCROFULOUS  COflNEITIS. 

The  cornea  is  liable  to  suffer  in  most  of  the  ophthahnis 
vhich  we  have  already  considered.  It  is  apt,  as  has  been 
stated,  to  become  the  seat  of  pustules  and  abscesses,  to  be 
attacked  by  ulceration,  rendered  opaque,  or  almost  entirely 
destroyed.  Also,  in  some  of  the  ophthalmise  which  we  have 
still  to  consider,  the  cornea  is  occasionally  or  always  affected 
But  the  disease  to  which  we  have  now  to  attend  is  specifically 
different  from  every  other.  It  is  not  a  puro-mucous  affection, 
and  although  occurring  only  in  strumous  subjects,  it  is  not 
eruptive.  Its  development  and  progress  are  slow,  occupying 
iweeks,  months,  and,  in  some  instances,  years.  It  appears  to 
be  chiefly  the  conjunctival  layer  of  the  cornea,  and  the  sub- 
stance immediately  beneath  that  layer,  which  are  affected  in 
this  disease. 

Symptoms.  1.  The  redness  is  principally  in  tlie  sclerotica 
and  on  the  surface  of  the  cornea.  The  sclerotic  redness  is  in 
general  not  very  considerable,  of  a  carmine  colour,  inclining 
to  purplish,  the  vessels  very  minute,  and  arranged  zcmularly 
round  the  cornea.  Not  unfirequendy  there  is  a  reddish  ring, 
somewhat  elevated,  formed  around  or  upon  the  edge  of  the 
cornea,  while  red  vessels,  more  or  less  numerous,  are  trace- 
able over  its  surface  to  its  centre.  In  some  cases  the  whok 
cornea  is  so  much  covered,  that  it  assumes  a  red  colour, 
and  has  been  compared,  in  this  state,  to  a  piece  of  red  cloth; 
a  symptom  which  has  therefore  been  styled  panmu.  In 
chronic  cases,  the  visible  arteries  of  the  eyeball  derived  irom 
the  recti  muscles,  are  much  dilated. 

2.  The  cornea  is  more  or  less  opaque,  and  rough.     The 
jroughness  freauently  resembles  the  dotting  which  might  be 
produced  by  touching  the  surface  of  the  cornea  all  over  with 
the  point  of  a  pin.     In  other  instances,  the  depressions  are 
somewhat  larger,  and  assume,  under  the  magnifying  glass,  the 
appearance  of  a  crowd  of  minute  ulcers.     In  every  case,  we 
find  that  the  surface  of  the  cornea  has  lost  its  natural  polish  ^ 
and  from  this  circumstance,  even  when  little  opacity  is  present^ 
the  eye  appears  dull,  and  vision  is  indistinct.     In  some  in—' 
stances,  the  opacity  amounts  to  haziness  only ;  in  others,  it^ 
consists  in  a  streaked  or  speckled  whiteness,  arising  from  de-- 
positions  of  coagulable  lymph,  with  interstices  of  clear  cornea*' 
Not  unfrequentiy  the  surface  of  the  cornea  becomes  completely 
and  almost  uniformly  white.     Here  and  there  we  occasionally 
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observe  upon  it  elevated  points  of  a  yellowish  colour,  whicli 
never  appear  to  suppurate  or  ulcerate* 

3.*  In  many  cases  of  scrofulous  comeitis,  we  find  the  cornea 
more  convex  tlian  natural,  or  even  in  some  degree  conical, 
and  the  aqueous  humour  superabundant ;  or,  in  other  words, 
there  is  a  certain  degree  of  hydrophthalmia. 

4.  Dilatation  of  the  pupil  not  unfrequently  attends  this  dis« 
ease  in  its  pure  state,  and,  in  many  cases,  there  is  an  evident  ten- 
dency to  amaurosis.  But  in  other  instances  the  iris  is  inflamed; 
and  when  this  is  the  case,  the  pupil  is  contracted,  and  may  even, 
from  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph,  become  adherent  to  the 
capsule  of  the  lens.  In  many  cases  of  comeitis,  it  is  difficult  to 
recognise  the  state  of  the  iris  and  pupil,  tiurough  the  liazy  or 
specxled  cornea.  Considerable  assistance  will  be  derived, 
under  such  circumstances,  from  concentrating  the  light  upon 
the  surface  of  the  cornea,  by  means  of  a  double-convex  lens. 

5.  There  is  not,  in  general,  any  great  d^ree  of  intolerance 
of  light  in  this  disease ;  scrofulous  comeitis  presenting  in  this 
respect  a  striking  contrast  to  phlyctenular  conjunctivitis. 
This  symptom,  however,  is  variable ;  for,  in  some  cases,  the 
patient  cannot  bear  the  light,  and  there  is  considerable 
q>iphora. 

6-  There  is  little  or  no  pain,  except  perhaps  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  complaint.  After  a  time,  the  eye  falls  into 
a  chronic,  indolent  state  of  inflanmiation,  unattended  by  pain, 
especially  after  the  whole  cornea  has  become  opaque. 

7.  The  pulse  is  quickened,  the  patient  is  restless  in  the 
Bight,  and  the  skin  is  commonly  harsh  and  dry. 

8.  The  subjects  of  scrofulous  comeitis  are,  in  general, 
about  the  age  of  puberty,  and  in  the  female  the  complaint 
finequently  appears  connected  with  amenorrhoea.  In  the  fe- 
male as  well  as  in  the  male,  I  have,  in  many  instances,  observed 
it  coincident  with  a  peculiar  hoarseness  of  voice.  Other 
ttromous  symptoms  are  generally  present,  especially  swoln 
lymphatic  glands  under  the  jaw,  and  nodes  on  the  tibia. 

Comeitis  appears  to  he  the  appropriate  name  for  this 
disease.  The  cornea  is  evidently  the  chief  seat  of  the  morbid 
changes.  They  commence  apparently  in  the  cornea,  and 
sometimes  are  almost  or  altogether  confined  to  that  part.  I 
liave  seen  the  opacity  of  the  cornea  without  almost  any  of  the 
iderotic  redness. 

Causes.  The  occasional  causes  of  scrofulous  comeitis  are 
obscure.  I  have  known  it  arise  from  exposure  during  the 
night  to  the  glare  of  flambeaux.     Cold  has  probably  a  con* 
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siderable  share  in  producing  it ;  but  it  is  never  attended  by 
the  racking  circumorbital  pain  of  rheumatic  sclerotitis. 

General  Treatment  1.  Depletion.  This  may,  perhaps^ 
appear  to  be  but  seldom  indicated,  at  least  by  any  urgency  oi 
pain,  or  signs  of  active  inflammation.  Yet  we  find  consider- 
able advantage  from  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  neigh-^ 
bourhood  of  the  eye,  especially  in  the  beginning  of  the 
disease,  or  when  the  patient  complains  of  pain  or  tension  in 
the  eye  or  across  the  forehead.  They  ought  to  be  repeated 
firom  time  to  time ;  but  not  so  frequenUy  as  to  reduce  too 
much  the  general  strength. 

2.  Emetics  and  Purgatives  are  also  usefuL  They  are  to  be 
employed  according  to  the  directions  laid  down  at  pages  392 
and  393. 

3.  Tartar  Emetic,  as  a  sedative  and  alterative,  I  have  found 
decidedly  advantageous,  both  by  itself  in  d6ses  of  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  fourth  of  a  grain  thrice  a  day,  and  along  with 
Peruvian  bark.  This  combination  is  no  doubt  unchemical, 
but  I  have  certainly  derived  more  benefit  from  these  two  medi* 
eines  given  together,  than  from  either  of  them  singly. 

4.  Diaphoretics  are  indicated  by  the  dry  and  harsh  state  of 
the  skin.  Tartar  emetic  will  operate  favourably  on  the  skin, 
and  may  be  assisted  by  the  warm  pediluvium,  and  a  dose  of 
Dover's  powder,  at  bedtime. 

5.  Mercury,  carried  to  such  a  length  as  to  affect  the  mouth, 
is  of  great  service  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease.  It  is  not  to 
be  commenced,  however,  in  general,  till  the  acute  symptoms 
have  been  removed  by  depletion  of  different  kinds,  and  the  em- 
plojrment  of  tartar  emetic  in  small  doses.  When  the  mercury 
begins  to  act  decidedly  on  the  constitution,  we  generally  find 
that  the  enlarged  vessels  on  the  cornea  contract,  and  the  newly 
deposited  matter  becomes  absorbed.  The  clearing  of  the 
cornea  commences  around  its  circumference,  the  favourable 
change  gradually  advancing  towards  the  centre.  The  best 
form,  in  which  to  administer  mercury  in  this,  as  in  some  of 
the  former  ophthalmise,  is  calomel  with  opium.  Mercury  is 
peculiarly  necessary  in  those  cases  which  are  attended  with 
iritis,  and  in  them  ought  to  be  employed  from  the  first. 

6.  The  Sulphate  of  Qmna  exercises  an  influence  over  scrofu- 
lous corneitis,  slower  of  manifestation,  but  in  the  end  not  less 
beneficial^  than  that  which  the  same  medicine  displays  in 
phlyctenular  ophthalmia. 

*  7.  Vegetable  alteratives,  as  colchicum,  sarsaparilla,  and  elm 
terk,  ar^  useful  remedies  in  scrofulous  comeitiS)  althou^  in-r 
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ferior  to  cinchona  and  sulphate  of  quina«  Whichever  altera* 
tive  is  selected,  it  must  not  be  soon  abandoned,  although  slow 
in  producing  beneficial  effects.  Many  cases  are  under  treat- 
ment for  a  whole  year  or  even  longer,  before  they  perfectly 
recover. 

Local  means  of  cure,  1.  Warm  fomentaiums  with  poppy 
clecoction,  and  exposing  the  eyes  to  the  vapour  of  hot  water 
and  laudanum,  give  great  relief  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
presence  of  light  proves  irritating. 

2.  Bligters  and  issues  on  the  neck,  behuid  the  ear,  and  on 
the  temple,  are  useful  and  generally  necessary. 

S.  Stimulants.  I  have  tried  many  different  remedies  of  this 
dass.  They  are  admissible,  only  after  the  symptoms  of  acute 
inflammation  are  subdued.  On  the  whole,  most  advantage 
rapears  to  be  derived  from  vinum  opii.  It  is  to  be  used  once 
m  day,  after  the  acute  symptoms  have  subsided.  Next  to  vinum 
mii,  I  would  place  the  red  precipitate  salve.  About  the  bulk 
en  a  split  pea  is  to  be  introduced  daily  between  the  lids  and 
•the  eyeball,  and  then  carefully  rubbed  upon  the  surface  of  the 
oomea  through  the  medium  of  the  upper  lid.  From  half  a 
drachm  to  a  drachm  of  red  precipitate,  triturated  along  with 
an  ounce  of  white  sugar  into  an  impalpable  powder,  and 
Uown  into  the  eye  through  a  quill,  is  another  mode  of  applying 
the  same  substance.  The  lunar  caustic  solution,  applied  in 
the  usual  way,  and  a  solution  of  four  grains  of  sulphate  of 
line  in  an  ounce  of  water,  injected  over  the  surface  of^the  ey^ 
are  attended  with  good  effects.  The  advantage  is  sometimes 
▼cry  evident  of  employing  in  the  course  of  the  twenty-four 
lioars,  more  than  one  of  these  stimulants ;  for  example,  vinum 
opii  in  the  morning,  and  red  precipitate  salve  at  bedtime. 

4.  Belladonna  is  to  be  used,  in  extract,  smeared  on  the  eye- 
brow and  upper  eyelid,  every  evening,  when  there  are  either 
evident  symptoms,  or  even  only  a  suspicion,  of  inflammation 
of  the  iris. 

5.  Evacuation  of  the  aqueous  humour  appears  to  be  indicated 
in  those  cases  in  which  there  exists  a  tendency  to  hydroph* 


The  iliscrimination  of  inflammation  of  the  iris*  has  tbrmed 
a  highly  important  additioa  to  our  knowledge  of  the  diseases 
of  tlie  eye.  Iritis,  (as  we  muy  readUy  conceive,  from  thefaci 
that  the  iris  is  nourished  by  two  Arteries,  totally  unconnected 
with  those  which  belong  to  the  other  textures  of  the  eye,)  often 
exists  as  independent  of  inflammation  in  the  other  membranes 
of  this  organ,  as  conjunctivitis,  sclerotitis,  or  comeitis;  and 
on  account  of  the  important  functions  which  the  iris  performs, 
as  well  as  of  the  insidious  and  dangerous  nature  of  the  com- 
plaint, this  disease  is  still  more  deserving  of  attention  than 
the  ophthalmite  already  considered.  The  danger  chiefly  lo 
be  dreaded  from  iritis,  depends  on  the  tact,  tliat  this  disease 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  adhesive  inflammation,  so  that  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days  of  a  neglected  or  misunderstood 
Httack,  the  pupil  may  become  completely  and  irremediaUy 
obliterated  by  an  efiusion  ofcoagulable  lymph.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  there  always  attends  upon  this  disease  a 
d^ree  of  sclerotic  inflammation,  that  the  anterior  hemisphere 
of  the  cr)'stalline  capsule  is  in  every  case  more  or  leas 
affected,  and  that  but  too  often  the  inHammaiory  action 
extends  to  the  choroid  and  reliniL  Vet,  the  iris  is  plainly  the 
focus  of  the  diseased  action,  and  where  the  most  striking 
morbid  changes  take  place.  It  is  upon  the  pupillary  edge  (« 
the  iris  that  the  disease  commences,  whence  it  spreads  to  the 
rest  of  the  iris,  to  the  capsule,  and  it  may  be,  to  the  choroid 
and  retina,  while  the  sclerotic  inflammation  appears  to  be 
sympathedc  That  the  iris  is  in  many,  even  of  the  most 
severe  cases,  the  only  part  which  has  permanently  suffered,  k 
proved  by  the  fact,  that  an  nrtificinl  pupil  is  often  found  to 
restore  vision,  when  the  natural  pupil  has  been  closed  from 
inflBmmation,  plainlv  showing  thnt  the  choroid  and  retina 
had  been  scarcely,  if  at  all,  affected. 

Sj/mptotiu.  There  are  certain  symptoms  which  characterize 
inflammation  of  the  iris,  Irom  whatever  cause  it  proceeds. 

1.  Zonular  sclerotitis ;  fine  hair-like  vessels  running  in  nulii 
towartls  the  edge  of  tlie  cornea. 

2.  Discolouration  of  the  iris.  If  naturally  blue,  it  becomes 
greenkh;  if  dark-coloured,  reildish. 

3.  Contraction,  irregularity,  and  immobility  of  the  pupil. 

*  Schnudi  Uber  Kachstur  und  Iriiix  navh  SOMnpentiontn.    Win 
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4.  EfRision  of  coagulable  lymph  into  the  pupil  and  pos*- 
terior  chamber,  and  occasionally  into  the  anterior. 

5.  Adhesions  of  the  irLs,  and  especially  of  its  pupillary  edgei 
to  the  capsule  of  the  lens ;  in  some  rare  cases,  to  the  cornea. 

6.  Dimness  of  sight,  and  sometimes  almost  total  blindness. 

7.  Pain  in  the  eye,  and  nocturnal  circumorbital  pain« 

In  every  case  of  iritis,  a  sufficient  number  of  these  symp- 
toms will  be  met  with,  to  enable  the  observer  to  decide  on  the 
teat  of  the  disease  which  is  before  him.  All  of  them  are  by 
no  means  invariably  present  We  sometimes  find^  for  instance, 
a  dilated  pupil  in  iritis,  probably  from  the  coexistence  of 
amaurosis ;  and  in  some  otherwise  well-marked  cases,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  circumorbital  pain.  The  disease  may  also 
CEzist  in  a  very  marked  manner,  without  any  effusion  of  lymph, 
or  preternatural  adhesions  of  the  iris,  these  being  part  of  the 
dianges  which  take  place  only  in  the  second  stage  of  iritis. 

Ctmses.  Inflammation  of  the  iris  arises  from  various  causes. 
Those  best  ascertained  are  the  following. 

1.  Exposure  to  atmospheric  changes,  and  especially  to 
transitions  from  heat  to  cold,  gives  rise  to  rheumatic  iritis. 

2.  Constitutional  syphilis,  and  sj'philoid  diseases. 

S.  Strumous  inflammation  of  the  iris  occurs  along  with 
oomeitis,  as  a  secondary  disease ;  while  in  some  less  frequent 
cases,  we  meet  with  a  strumous  iritis  which  may  be  r^^arded 
as  primary. 

4.  There  is  a  very  peculiar  iritis,  called  arthritic  by  the 
Germans,  who  consider  it  as  connected  with  gout. 

5.  Injuries,  as  the  operations  for  cataract. 

Besides  these  different  varieties  of  iritis,  others  have  been 
described,  which  ought,  however,  in  all  likelihood,  to  be 
brought  under  one  or  other  of  those  just  eniunerated ;  as,  one 
fix>m  the  action  of  mercury,*  and  another  consequent  to 
Qrphus  fever,  f 

Degreeg  and  Prognosis.  Iritis  is  met  witli  of  very  diffeiient 
degrees  of  severity.:}:  In  slight  and  recent  cases,  complete 
restoration  may  be  promised ;  in  severe  and  neglected  cases, 

*  Travers  on  Iritis,  in  Surgical  Essays  by  Cooper  and  Travers.  Vol.  i. 
p.  66.    London,  1818. 

f  Hewson's  Observations  on  the  History  and  Treatment  of  the  Ophthal- 
mia  accompanying  the  Secondary  Forms  of  Lues  Venerea,  p.  36.     London, 
18£4u — Essay  on  a  peculiar  Inflammatory  Disease  of  the  Eye,  by  William  ' 
Wallace;  in  the  Medico-Cbirurgical  Transactions.   Vol.  xiv.  p.  266.    Lou- 
doo,  182a 

X  Essay  on  Iritis,  b^  the  late  Geo.  C.  Monteath,  M.D.  in  the  Glasgow 
Medical  Joamal,  Vol.  ii.  p.  43.    Glasgow,  1829. 
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it  is  but  too  often  evident  that  no  hope  can  be  held  out  of  our 
being  able  to  restore  tlie  power  of  vision,  or  even  to  save 
the  form  of  the  eye. 

1.  In  whiit  may  be  termed  the_yir»i  degree,  the  vascidarity 
in  front  of  the  sclerotica  is  often  so  slight  as  to  be  barely 
perceptible,  existing  sometimes  only  in  one  or  more  points, 
or  behind  the  upper  eyehd,  where  it  might  not  be  dis- 
covered, unless  the  hd  was  raised,  and  a  careful  examina- 
tion mode  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  eyeball.  The  onnulus 
minor  of  the  iris,  or  narrow  ring  next  tlie  pupil,  is  slightly 
discoloured.  The  pupil  is  of  medium  size,  but  wants  its 
usual  clean  sharp  edge,  and  may  even  be  slightly  angular 
or  misshapen.  It  has  lost  its  jet  black  appearance,  is  dis- 
cernibly  hazy,  and  its  motions  are  limited  and  slow.  Vision 
is  slightly  obscure  and  confused,  so  that  when  the  patient  is 
eagerly  engaged  in  business,  he  closes  the  affected  ^e.  No 
aevere  pain  attends  this  degree  of  the  disease,  and  there  is 
scarcely  any  aversion  to  light.  In  this  state  iritis  may  exist 
for  many  weeks,  and  yet,  by  suitable  treatment,  may  be  so 
completely  overcome  that  no  vestige  of  disease  in  tlie  appear- 
ance or  action  of  tlie  iris  shall  remain. 

2.  Iritis  presents  itself  to  our  observation  much  more  fre- 
quently in  what  may  be  called  the  second  degree ;  when  the 
external  inflammation  of  the  eye  is  such  as  at  once  to  attract 
attention.  Fartliest  from  the  cornea,  indeed,  the  sclerotica 
appears  hardly  inflamed,  the  trunks  only  of  the  distended 
blood-vessels  lieuig  there  observable,  but  on  arriving  within 
a  few  lines  of  the  cornea  these  trunks  divide  into  innumerable 
ramifications,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  radiuted  zone,  or  halo 
of  in  Summation.  The  vessels  seem  to  terminate  abruptly,  as 
if  sinking  tlirough  tlie  sclerotica,  and  never,  in  this  degr^:  of 
the  disease,  advance  into  or  over  the  cornea.  The  aniiulus 
minor,  and  partially  the  unnulus  major,  have  become  disco- 
loAred  from  the  injection  of  the  iris  with  a  superabundant 
quantity  of  red  blood,  or  perhaps  from  efliLsion  of  lymph  iulo 
its  substance;  and  this  change  of  colour  is  apt  to  be  perms- 
neiiL  The  anterior  surface  of  the  iris,  instead  of  being  smootli 
and  shining,  now  appears  dull,  puckered,  and  swoln,  pariiru- 
larly  hear  the  pupil,  which  is  retracted  towards  tlie  lens.  The 
pupil  is  contracted,  irrt^ular,  motionless,  and  filled  with  on 
efliision  of  coogulnble  lymph,  which  presents  an  appearance 
like  half-boiled  white  of  egif.  Vision  is  greatly  impaired.  The 
intolerance  of  lighi  and  epiphora  are  considerable.  The  pain 
of  the  eye  is  pretty  consuni,  «nd  during  the  night  is  attencied 
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by  circumorbital  hemicraiiia.  There  are  present  the  symp- 
toms of  inflammatory  fever. 

From  such  a  state  of  the  eye,  recovery  to  a  certain  extent 
may  take  place  even  witliout  any  very  methodical  treatment. 
By  the  use  of  proper  remedies,  the  inflanmiation  will  gradually 
be  subdued,  and  the  effused  lymph  be  absorbed;  the  contracted 
pupil  will  expand,  though  probably  never  so  completely  as  to 
regain  its  natural  size  or  mobility,  and  a  tolerably  fair  state 
of  vision  will  ultimately  be  recovered.  As  the  symptoms 
yield,  whitish  threads  of  organized  lymph  will  become  evident, 
tnnding  at  different  points  the  edge  of  the  pupil  to  the  cap* 
sule  of  the  lens.  These  adhesions  are  capable  of  being  elon- 
gated in  time,  but  never  disappear  entirely,  and  necessarily 
impede  the  functions  of  the  iris.  In  other  cases,  the  whole 
of  the  edge  of  the  pupil  is  fringed  with  lymph,  firmly  gluing 
it  to  the  capsule,  the  centre  of  which  may  also  be  lefl  opaque 
from  lymphatic  deposition,  in  which  case  the  patient  sees  only 
through  the  imperfectly  transparent  ring  left  between  the 
central  opacity  of  the  capsule,  and  the  fringed  edge  of  the 
pupil.  It  sometimes  happens  in  tliis  degree  of  the  disease, 
that  the  posterior  surface  of  the  annulus  minor,  which  is 
covered  with  pigmentum  nigrum,  having  been  glued  by  lymph 
to  the  anterior  capsule,  the  proper  substance  of  the  iris,  as 
the  inflammation  subsides,  regains,  in  a  considerable  measure, 
its  power,  and  the  pupil  is  enlarged,  while  the  pigmentum 
nigrum  remains  adherent  to  the  capsule,  and  is  seen  of  a 
Uack  colour  fringing  the  edge  of  the  pupil,  and  constituting 
a  variety  of  what  has  been  called  cataracta  pigmerUosa. 

S.  Iritis,  in  the  thifxl  degree,  presents  tlie  following  symp- 
toms. The  surface  of  the  eye  is  much  more  intensely  inflamed. 
The  conjunctiva  may  be  so  much  so,  as  completely  to  mask 
finr  a  time  the  zonular  redness  of  the  sclerotica.  Both  the 
amiulus  minor  and  major  of  the  iris  lose  their  natural  colour. 
The  anterior  surface  of  the  iris  is  puckered,  swoln,  and  bol- 
stered forward  so  as  to  approach  the  cornea,  except  its  pupil- 
lary edge,  which  is  retracted  towards  the  capsule  of  the  lens. 
Rei  vessels  and  spots  of  blood  may  sometimes  be  discovered  on 
the  sur&ce  of  the  iris,  and  still  more  frequently  in  the  lymph 
which  occupies  the  contracted  pupil.  On  the  surface  of  ttie 
iris,  one  or  more  minute  elevations  of  a  yellowish  colour  make 
their  appearance,  which  in  some  cases  are  merely  spots  of 
jeSused  lymph,  but  in  others  prove  small  abscesses.  Pus,  dis- 
charged from  these,  with  lymph,  and  blocxl,  occupy  the  ante- 
rior chamber.     The  cornea  becomes  turbid,  so  as  to  resemble 
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a  piece  of  glass  which  has  been  breathed  upoD,  tind  in  some 
cases  is  dotted  over  with  minute  brownish  spots.  Vision 
is  completely^  and,  in  general,  permanently  lost.  Flashes  of 
light  in  the  eye  are  frequently  perceived  by  the  patient*  prov- 
ing that  the  disorganization  is  extending  to  the  choroia  and 
retina.  There  is  great  intolerance  of  light,  and  copious 
lachrymation.  The  pain  of  the  eye  which  attends  this  third 
d^ree  of  iritis,  is  in  general  constant  and  excruciating,  and 
sttended  with  severe  nocturnal  pain  in  the  eyebrow  and  round 
the  orbit.     M^en  the  case  is  attended  by  severe  and  unmiti- 

fated  pain,  especially  in  syphihtic  cases,  there  is  reason  to 
read  the  most  serious  changes  in  the  eye,  even  abscess  of  the 
anterior  chamber,  extenuation  of  the  sclerotica,  and  protrusion 
of  the  choroid  immediately  behind  the  cornea,  disorganization 
of  the  vitreous  humour,  and  ultimately  atrophy  of  the  eyeball. 
In  this  third  d^ree  of  iritis,  the  prognosis  must  always  be 
unfavourable,  for  although  it  sometimes  happens  that  tlie  result 
is  not  so  fatal  to  vision  as  was  perhaps  anticipated,  especially 
if  a  proper  mode  of  treatment  is  promptly  had  recourse  to^ 
yet  it  is  never  the  case  that  any  thing  near  to  a  perfect  reco- 
very of  the  eye  takes  place,  under  circumstances  such  as  those 
now  detailed.  The  inflammation  will  no  doubt  subside,  the 
effused  lymph  and  pus  will  al  lengtli  be  taken  up  trora  the 
anterior  chamber,  but  the  pupil  will  never  become  entirely 
clear,  nor  regain  almost  any  degree  of  motion.  Sometimes  no 
vestige  of  pupil  can  be  distinguished,  so  much  is  the  irii 
changed  in  form  and  texture.  Most  frequently  the  pupil 
remains  contracted  to  the  size  of  a  pin-hole,  through  which  it 
sometimes  happens  that  beyond  all  expectation  a  considerable 
share  of  vision  is  enjoyed.  In  most  cases,  however,  so  com- 
plete a  closure  of  the  pupil  presents  an  impenetrable  bar  lu 
the  transmission  of  light;  and,  in  many  instances,  from  the 
diseased  state  of  the  choroid  and  retina,  not  even  an  artificial 
opening  in  the  iris  can  restore  vision. 

The  distinction  of  acute  and  chrome  iritis,  is  of  condderahle 
importance." 

We  meet  witli  the  acute  disease  in  robust  individiiuU  of  full 
faubit,  where  a  powerful  cause  has  actet!  on  the  organ,  and 
more  especially  if  the  case  has  been  neglected  ot  the  com- 
mencement, or  the  cause  has  continued  to  act.  We  find 
bright  external  redness,  great  distention  of  vessels  rapid  and 
general  change  of  colour  in  the  iris,  contraction  of  tlie  pupil, 

•  Lawrcnre's  Leclurei  in  the  Uncrt.     Vol.  x.  p.  837.     Lontloa,  IHW 
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efliision  of  lymph,  dulness  of  the  cornea,  loss  of  sight,  ago- 
nizing pain  of  the  eye,  severe  headach,  and  considerable  fever, 
with  restlessness  and  want  of  sleep.  In  a  few  days  vision  is 
irreparably  lost. 

On  the  other  hand,  iritis  may  arise  so  imperceptibly,  and 
proceed  so  slowly  to  effusion  of  Ijrnnph,  to  diminution  or 
even  loss  of  sight,  that  no  pain  is  felt  in  the  part,  and 
scarcely  any  redness  takes  place.  No  alteration  is  observed 
by  others,  and  sometimes  not  even  by  the  patient,  who 
has  been  known  to  discover  the  disease  accidentally  on 
shutting  the  sound  eye,  and  finding  the  vision  of  the  other 
gone* 

Inflammation  more  readily  extends  to  the  rest  of  the  organ 
in  acute  cases,  yet  this  extension  may  equally  occur  when  the 
disease  is  chronic.  The  prognosis  must  be  drawn  from  a  com- 
bined consideration  of  the  time  the  afi*ection  has  lasted,  the 
cause  upon  which  it  depends,  and  the  visible  effects  already 
produced.  Irreparable  injury  to  the  organ  may  occur  in  a 
tsw  days,  when  the  inflammation  is  acute.  A  fortnight,  three 
weeks,  or  a  month,  may  elapse  when  it  is  of  ordinary  severity, 
without  any  serious  mischief;  while  a  still  longer  duration 
does  not  preclude  the  expectation  of  recovery  in  the  most 
dironic  form  of  the  complaint. 

Sequehe.  The  most  striking  sequelae  of  iritis,  are  the 
dianges  which  the  pupil  undergoes  in  consequence  of  this 
disease,  and  which  are  often  of  a  permanent  kind.  Atresia 
vridis  or  contraction  of  the  pupil,  and  cotarada  lymphatica, 
or  false  cataract,  are  the  sequelae  of  greatest  importance. 

The  inflammatory  symptoms,  to  whatever  d^^ree  of  vio- 
lence they  may  have  reached,  after  an  indefinite  period  begin  to 
abate.  If  pus  and  blood  have  been  effused  into  the  anterior 
chamber,  they  are  gradually  absorbed;  if  an  abscess  has  formed 
on  the  surface  of  the  iris,  the  shreds  of  the  cyst,  which  for  a 
time  hang  floating  in  the  aqueous  humour,  at  length  disap- 
pear; and  the  anterior  chamber  regains  its  transparency.  In 
many  cases,  the  iris  remains  permanently  expanded,  and  its 
motions  completely  annihilated.  Its  greater  circle  may  in  some 
measure  resume  its  natural  colour,  but  the  lesser  continues  per- 
manently discoloiu'ed.  The  puckered  appearance  of  the  iris 
remains.  The  pupil  is  almost  completely  closed,  and  filled 
up  I7  an  ash-coloured  membrane.  The  power  of  vision  is 
entirely  lost.  This  state  is  called  by  Schmidt,  atresia  iridis 
eompUta. 

The  eye  is  not  always  left  in  so  unfavourable  a  condition. 


Perhaps  there  has  been  no  abscess,  nor  any  profuiie  quantity  of 
effused  lymph.  When  the  inflammatory'  symptoms  subside,  the 
iris,  though  remaining  considerably  cxponaed,  is  found  still 
to  possess  some  degree  of  mobihty,  and  it  is  possible  that  its 
natural  colour  may  be  almost  completely  restored.  Though 
the  pupil  is  contracted  to  a  degree  less  tlian  its  medium 
size,  the  coagulable  lymph  by  which  it  is  occupied,  is 
reduced  to  the  state  of  a  fine  pseudo-membrane,  opaque  in 
most  instances  at  its  centre,  but  somewhat  transparent,  and 
perhaps  reticulated  towards  its  edge.  The  pupillary  margin 
of  the  iris  does  not  adhere  all  round  to  tliis  pseudo-membrane, 
but  only  at  some  points,  the  rest  being  free,  and  hence  the 
pupil  is  very  irregular,  especially  when  artificially  dilated. 
Vision  under  these  circumstances  Ls  impaireil,  not  destroyed. 
Tliis  constitutes  atresia  iridis  incompleta. 

In  a  third  set  of  cases  only  part  of  the  iris  has  been  affected 
with  inflammation.  When  diis  has  gone  off,  a  mere  thread 
of  opaque  matter  remains  in  the  otherwise  transparent  pupiL 
By  this  diread,  a  single  point  of  the  margin  of  the  pupil  is 
kept  fixed,  while  every  otlier  part  is  free  and  moveable. 
This  is  termed  atresia  iridis  partialis. 

Diagnosis.  The  ophtholmife  with  which  iritis  is  apt  to  be 
confounded,  are  rheumatic,  and  catarrho-rheumatic  ophthal- 
mis,  corneitis,  aquo-capsulitis,  inflammation  of  tlie  chrystalline 
capsule,  and  retinitis. 

1.  Rheumatic  ophthalmia,  catarrho-rheumatic  ophthahnia, 
and  rheumatic  iritis,  are  three  diseases  which  merge  into  on« 
another.  A  degree  of  iritis  almost  invariably  attends  the  two 
former  inflammations.  Exactly  as  in  many  cases  of  catarrho- 
rheumatic  ophthalmia,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  disease 
aifects  llie  conjunctiva  more,  or  the  sclerotica,  so  it  is  often 
doubtful  whether  we  should  set  down  some  cases  of  pure 
internal  ophthalmia  which  we  meet  with,  as  examples  of  scle- 
rotitis or  of  iritis. 

2.  Although  there  are  present  in  corneitis  a  sclerotic  lonc 
of  inflammation,  dimness  of  vision,  and  supm-orbitnl  pnin.  as 
in  iritis,  still  an  attentive  examination  of  tne  state  of  the  cor- 
nea itself  will  easily  enable  us  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the 
other.  The  comco  is  generally  much  more  opaque  in  cor- 
neitis than  it  ever  becomes  in  any  case  of  iritis,  the  opacity  is 
speckled  and  streaked  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  partjally 
covered  by  the  r.-miifications  of  red  vessels.  If  tlirough  th« 
cornea  we  oliservc  the  pupil  moving  briskly,  occonling  to  the 
various  degrees  of  tight  lo  which  ihc  tye  i^  exposed,  we  may 
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conclude  that  the  cose  is  one  of  pure  comeitis ;  but  as  has 
already  been  mentioned,  we  meet  with  cases  in  which  iritis 
and  comeitis  are  conjoined,  and  as  the  cornea  is  often  too  dim 
to  permit  of  the  iris  itself  being  distinctly  seen,  we  are  obliged 
to  judge  of  the  existence  of  this  combination  by  the  severity 
of  the  pain,  and  the  size  and  mobiUty  of  the  pupil.  The  cir- 
cumorbital  pain  and  the  pain  in  the  eye  are  more  severe  when 
both  iritis  and  corneitis  are  present,  than  in  simple  inflanuna- 
tion  of  the  cornea ;  and  tlie  external  opacity  is  rarely  such  as 
altogetlier  to  prevent  us  from  judging  of  the  state  of  the 
pupiL  If  it  be  contracted  and  fixed,  iritis  is  undoubtedly 
present. 

3.  In  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  cornea, 
or  aqueous  capsule,  there  is  radiated  sclerotitis,  seldom,  however, 
surrounding  the  whole  cornea,  with  dull  aching  pain  in  the 
fi>rehead,  so  that  in  these  respects  there  is  a  resemblance  to 
iritis.  The  opacities  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  cornea  are 
very  diagnostic  in  aquo-capsulitis ;  they  are  milky  spots  pro- 
ducing a  peculiar  motded  appearance,  very  unlike  any  of  the 
common  specks  of  the  cornea.  In  some  cases,  however,  of  this 
disease,  there  takes  place  an  eifusion  of  coagulable  lymph, 
which  mingling  with  the  aqueous  humour,  may  produce  an 
i^)pearance  somewhat  closer  to  the  symptoms  of  severe  iritis. 
Indeed  it  sometimes  happens  after  keratonyxis,  or  the  opera- 
tion of  division  of  the  cataract  through  the  cornea,  that  iritis 
occurs  in  conjunction  with  aquo-capsulitis. 

4.  The  disease  most  resembling  iritis  is  inflammation  of  the 
chrystalline  capsule,  first  accurately  described  by  Professor. 
Walther.  Partial  zonular  sclerotitis,  discoloured  iris,  nebulous, 
contracted,  and  fixed  pupil,  and  even  adhesions  between  the 
iris  and  the  capsule,  are  present  in  this  dise&se ;  and  yet  it 
mppesTS  specifically  different  from  iritis.  The  pain  which 
attends  it  is  less,  it  is  generally  limited  to  one  spot  of  die  cap- 
sole,  it  is  slower  in  its  progress  than  almost  any  case  of  iritis 
ever  is,  and  it  is  much  less  under  the  influence  of  remedies  of 
any  kind.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  inflammation 
of  the  chrystalline  capsule  is  always  ascompanied  by  some 
d^ree  of  iritis. 

5.  Retinitis  resembles  iritis  in  the  appearance  of  the  exter- 
nal inflammation  by  which  it  is  attended,  and  in  the  closure 
of  the  pupil  which  it  speedily  produces;  but  its  attack  is  more 
sfidden,  its  progress  much  more  rapid,  the  pain  of  the  head 
by  which  it  is  attended,  still  more  insufferable,  while  vision,  and 
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even  the  perception  of  light,  are  destroyed  much  earlier,  and 
even  before  the  pupil  closes. 

General  Cure  of  Iritis.  The  chief  indications  in  this  disease 
are — I.  To  subdue  the  inflammation.  II.  To  prevent  the  effu- 
sion of  coagulable  lymph,  or  to  promote  its  absorption  if 
already  effused.  III.  To  preserve  the  pupil  entire,  or  to  dilate 
it,  if  already  contracted.  IV.  To  assuage  the  attending  pain. 
To  fulfil  these  indications  we  have  recoiurse  to  such  remedies 
as  the  following. 

1.  Bloodletting  must  in  no  case  be  neglected,  and  when  the 
patient  is  robust  and  the  inflammation  severe,  must  be 
vigorously  employed.  Local  bleeding  is  by  no  means  ade- 
quate to  remove  iritis  even  of  moderate  severity.  General 
bleeding  must  be  premised  and  repeated  till  the  constitn- 
tional  irritation  is  abated.  Leeches  may  then  be  applied  freely 
round  the  eye,  and  repeated  every  day  or  every  second  dity, 
till  the  inflammation  is  subdued.  Scarification  of  the  cod- 
junctiva  is  useless,  or  even  hurtful,  in  iritis. 

2.  Purging,  the  use  of  diuretics,  a  spare  and  cool  diet,  con- 
finement within  doors,  rest  of  the  whole  body,  and  the  shad- 
ing of  both  eyes   from  the  light,  will  be   found  powerful, 
auxiliaries. 

3.  Antimony,  and  other  nauseants,  prove  useful  in  two  ways. 
They  moderate  the  circulation,  and  render  the  system  more 
susceptible  of  the  influence  of  mercuiy. 

4.  Opiates  are  in  general  imperiously  demanded  in  iritis,  by 
the  severity  of  the  nocturnal  circumorbital  pain,  as  weU  as  by 
the  distress  which  the  patient  experiences  in  the  eye  itsel£ 

5.  Mercury  given  so  as  to  affect  the  constitution,  is  a  most 
valuable  remedy  in  iritis.  By  subduing  the  inflammatioD,  it 
both  prevents  the  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph  from  the  iris; 
and  if  that  substance  is  already  effiised,  powerfully  promotes 
its  absorption.* 

*  The  influence  of  mercury,  alone,  or  combined  with  opium,  in  ophthal- 
mia»  has  long  been  generally  known.  See  Warner,  Plenck,  his  plagiarist 
Rowley,  &c. 

The  following  passage  shows  distinctly  that  Beer  was  well  acquuoted  both 
with  the  effects  of  iritis,  before  Schmidt's  work  was  published ;  and  also 
with  the  power  of  mercury,  in  preventing  effusion  of  lymph  into  th^  pupfl. 
**  Es  freute  mich  ungemein,  auch  hier  schon  nach  Warner  das  Calomel  bey 
der  Augenentztindun^  empfohlen  gefunden  zu  haben  ;  den  es  giebt  gewisi 
fcab  wiriKsamms  Mittel  gegen  die  he^gste  Phl^nione,  und  gegcQ  die 
0ifiilir  der  ^terung  und  das  Ausschwitzeo  der  Lymphe,als  dieses  ;—irer- 
l|plii  aich,  wenn  die  nothigen  Blutausleeruncen  yorau^;egangen  sind. — Icfa 
tnfeentiktie  und  befbrdere  dfese  yortrefiidie  Wirkung  in  hartnadngen 
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6.  Turpentine  lias  lately  been  reconuiieniled  ns  a  remedy, 
which,  taken  internally  in  cases  of  iritis,  displays  properties 
analogous  to  those  of  mercury.* 

7.  Blisters  behind  the  ears,  or  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  are 
of  material  use  after  sufficient  loss  of  blood. 

8.  Belladonna^  in  the  first  degree  of  iritis,  speedily 
expands  the  pupil ;  in  the  second  and  third  degrees,  it  has  no 
apparent  effect  till  the  inflammation  is  considerably  subdued 
by  bloodletting  and  the  use  of  mercury.  It  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed in  every  case  and  in  all  stages  of  the  disease.  The 
mode  of  employing  it  is  in  extract,  smeared  on  the  eyebrow 
and  upj>er  eyelid  every  evening.  As  it  is  during  the  night 
that  the  disease  appears  to  make  most  progress,  and  as  during 
sleep  there  is  a  natural  closure  of  the  pupil,  which  must 
fiivour  the  permanent  contraction  which  iritis  tends  to  produce, 
the  evening  is  evidently  the  most  proper  time  to  apply  the 
belladonna.f  As  soon  as  the  inflammation  has  sulisided  in 
any  considerable  degree,  and  tlie  fibres  of  the  iris  have 
become  somewhat  relieved  from  tlie  effused  lymph,  the  pupil 
wiU  begin  to  expand ;  and  even  in  n^lected  cases,  where  the 
papil  has  been  allowed  to  become  almost  obliterated,  the  con- 
tinued use  of  belladonna  for  many  months  is  sometimes 
attended  by  a  gradual  dilatation,  and  a  corresponding 
improvement  in  vision.  I  have  already  referred  to  an  occa- 
sional effect  of  belladonna,  which  may  perhaps  appear  to 
some  to  afford  ground  for  objecting  to  its  use  in  the  acute 
stage  of  iritis,  namely,  its  operation  on  the  proper  substance 
of  the  iris,  so  as  to  dilate  the  pupil,  but  at  the  same  time  to 
leave  the  pigmentum  nigrum,  or  uvea,  attached  to  the  capsule 
of  the  lens,  whence  it  never  afterwards  appears  to  separate. 
That  this  tearing  of  the  irLs  from  the  uvea  does  occasionally 
hi^pen  from  the  influence  of  belladonna,  is,  I  believe,  unde- 
niable. It  is,  however,  a  rare  occurrence ;  verj'^  rare,  if  pro- 
per means  are  promptly  adopted  to  subdue  the  inflammation ; 
more  apt  to  occur  if  the  case  is  trusted,  as  some  have  recom- 

Faileo  Docb  durch  ausserc  Einreibungen  des  Quecksilbers  in  der  Gegcnd 
cfer  Augenbraiinen,  und  sehe  seit  der  Zeit,  als  ich  mich  deiser  Methode 
bedioie,  such  bey  der  hefUgsten  Entziindung  keine  Eiterunff,  oder  kcinen 
SCaar  vom  Aosschwitzen  der  Lymphe  mchr  entstehcn.  Wirklich  ein  aus- 
ssnt  wichtiger  Vortheil  fur  den  Praktikcr."  Bibliotheca  Opbtalmica,  Vol.  ii. 
p^  a&    Yindobonse,  1799.    See  also  Vol.  i.  p.  55. 

*  Observations  on  the  Efficacy  of  Turpentine  in  the  Venereal  and  other. 
deq>-8eated  Inflammation  of  the  Eye;  by  Hugh  Carmichael.  Dublin,  1889 

t  London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  Vol.  liv.  p.  113.  London,  1825. 
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mended,    to    mercury,  without   bloodletting.     After   taking 
away  blood,  I  should  never  hesitate  to  apply  belladonna. 

The  above-mentioned  remedies  are  suited,  more  or  less,  to 
every  kind  of  iritis ;  but,  of  course,  peculiar  modifications 
in  the  treatment  will  be  necessary  according  to  the  different 
causes  of  the  disease,  whether  these  be  syphilitic,  scrofulous, 
arthritic,  or  of  whatever  other  nature,  and  according  to  the 
different  symptoms  which  each  species  presents. 


SECTION  XVII. — RHEUMATIC  IRITIS. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  attendant  on  rheumatic 
and  catarrho-rheumatic  ophthalmia,  there  is  in  general,  a  de- 
gree of  iritis;  while  in  the  first  of  these  two  diseases  the  chief 
seat  of  the  inflammation  is  the  sclerotica,  and  the  conjunctiva 
and  sclerotica  in  the  second.  There  is  a  third  set  of  cases 
arising,  like  the  two  ophthalmiae  just  referred  to,  firom  expo- 
sure to  atmospheric  changes,  in  which  the  iris  is  all  along  the 
part  principally  affected,  and  in  which  the  attack  is  sudden, 
in  this  last  respect  resembling  other  diseases  caused  by  exter- 
nal influences,  and  differing  firom  those,  which,  originating 
entirely  in  some  constitutional  or  internal  cause,  advance 
slowly  and  insidiously.  Not  unfi-equently  both  eyes  are 
simultaneously  affected  with  this  disease,  and  with  nearly 
equal  severity.  In  other  cases,  only  one  eye  is  inflamed,  or 
the  one  much  more  severely  than  the  other. 

Local  symptoms.  In  rheumatic  iritis,  changes  occur  even  at 
the  very  commencement  of  the  disease,  indicative  of  the  pecu- 
liar seat  of  the  inflammation.  These  changes  uniformly  com- 
mence upon  the  edge  of  the  pupil,  whence  they  extend  gra- 
dually towards  the  ciliary  circumference  of  the  iris.  The  pupl 
is  first  of  all  seen  to  be  contracted,  the  motions  of  the  iris  im- 
peded, and  the  pupillary  opening  deprived  of  the  bright  black 
colour  which  it  naturally  possesses.  The  colour  of  the  iris  is 
next  obsei'ved  to  undergo  a  change;  first,  in  the  lesser  circle, 
which  becomes  of  a  darker  hue,  and  afterwards  in  the  greater, 
which  grows  green,  if  it  had  been  greyish  or  blue,  and  red- 
dish, if  it  bad  been  brown  or  black.  This  change  of  colour, 
is  a  never-failing  index  of  the  substance  of  the  iris  being 
inflamed,  and,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  is  apt  to  con- 
'titttie  after  all  the  other  symptoms  of  iritis  have  been  snbdued. 
^^  1  aoon  as  it  is  observea  to  have  taken  place  to  a  consider- 
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able  degree  in  the  greater  circle,  the  iris  swells  and  projects 
towards  the  coniea,  while  the  pupillary  margin,  losing  its 
sharply  defined  ec^e,  seeins  somewhat  thickened,  and  is  turned 
back  towards  the  capsule  of  the  lens. 

The  redness  accompanying  these  changes,  is  by  no  means 
considerable,  and  is  at  first  confined  to  the  sclerotic  coat,  in 
which  a  number  of  very  minute  rose-red  vessels  are  seen,  run- 
ning in  straight  lines  towards  the  cornea.  By  and  bye,  the 
redness  increases,  and  is  seen  to  arise  partly  from  vessels  deve- 
loped in  the  conjunctiva.  The  vascularity  is  greatest  round 
the  cornea;  towards  the  folds  of  the  conjunctiva,  it  fades  away. 
Tliere  is  pain  in  the  eye,  in  many  cases  severe  and  pulsa^- 
tive,  and  increased  on  motion  of  the  organ;  pain  in  the  eye- 
brow; and  circumorbital  nocturnal  pain,  similar  to  what  is  met 
with  in  rheumatic  sclerotitis. 

If  the  disease  is  not  checked,  the  pupil  is  ob8er\'ed  to  lose 
its  circular  form,  becoming  irregular,  and  at  the  same  time 
presenting  a  greyish  appearance.  Examined  through  a  mag- 
nifying glass  of  short  focus,  or  even  by  merely  concentrating 
the  rays  of  light  upon  the  pupil  tlirough  a  double-convex  lens, 
this  greyish  appearance  is  seen  to  be  produced  by  a  sul)stance 
i«ry  like  a  cobweb,  which  an  experienced  eye  instantly  recog- 
nises as  a  delicate  flake  of  coagulable  lymph.  Into  this,  the 
processes  or  dentations  of  the  irregular  pupillary  margin  of 
the  iris  seem  to  shoot,  and  it  is  afterwards  found  diat  at 
these  points,  adhesions  l)etween  die  iris  and  capsule  are  apt  to 
be  established.  It  is  owing  to  these  adhesions,  that  the 
patimt,  whose  vision  has  been  all  along  indistinct,  sometimes 
complains  of  now  being  able  to  see  only  one  side  or  part  of 
an  object. 

The  effiision  of  lymph  into  the  pupil  continues  to  increase. 
It  takes  place  likewise  behind  the  iris,  so  that  adhesions  are 
farmed  between  the  uvea  and  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  The 
quantity  of  lymph  effiised  is  sometimes  so  great,  as  to  fall 
down  in  a  curd-like  form,  into  the  anterior  chamber. 

By  this  time,  the  morbid  sensibility  to  light  which  prevailed 
at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  is  diminished;  the 
powers  of  vision  become  gradually  more  and  more  limited, 
and  at  length  little  more  than  die  perception  of  light  remains. 
Not  unfrequently,  the  lymph  occupying  the  contracted  pupil, 
gives  rise  to  the  sensaUon  of  a  black  spot,  like  a  fly,  or  of 
several  black  or  hazy  spots,  placed  as  it  were  at  some  distance 
bef<n«  the  eye,  and  partially  intercepting  the  view  of  the  objects 
situated  before  or  to  one  side  of  the  patient. 

2  r 
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As  the  disease  goes  on,  the  cornea  loses  somewhat  of  Its 
peculiar  brilliancy,  and  in  some  cases,  very  striking  changes 
take  place  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris.  Spots  of 
Ijrmph  occasionally  form  upon  it;  while,  in  other  cases,  lymph 
appears  to  be  deposited  in  the  substance  of  the  iris,  for  while 
it  projects  more  and  more  towards  the  cornea,  its  fibfes  get 
collected  into  bundles,  giving  to  its  surface  a  peculiar  plaited 
or  puckered  appearance.  In  some  cases,  one  or  more  yellow* 
ish-red  elevations  form  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris,  most 
frequently  about  the  union  of  its  greater  and  lesser  circles. 
Small  at  first,  such  an  elevation  gradually  enlarges,  projects 
towards  the  cornea,  and  is  at  length  distinctly  seen  to  be  a 
cyst  containing  pus,  which,  finally  bursting,  discharges  its 
contents  into  the  anterior  chamber  and  thus  gives  rise  to  spuri- 
ous h}rpopium.  A  small  quantity  of  blood  is  sometimes  extra- 
vasated  at  the  same  time  into  that  cavity. 

Such  is  the  general  history  of  a  neglected  case  of  rheu- 
matic iritis.  We  meet,  of  course,  with  many  degrees  of 
severity  in  this  disease;  while  its  sequelse  are  varied,  as  has 
been  described  in  the  last  section,  and  more  or  less  detri- 
mental to  vision.  The  inflammation  will  at  length  subside, 
even  though  no  remedies  are  employed ;  but,  in  such  cases, 
vision  will  in  general  be  lost. 

dmstitutioncU  symptoms.  Like  rheumatic  sclerotitis,  this 
inflammation  of  the  iris  may  attack  an  individual  who  has 
never  suffered  from  rheumatism  in  any  other  part  of  the  body. 
Not  unfrequently,  however,  the  subjects  of  this  disease  have 
long  been  subject  to  other  rheumatic  affections,  although 
the  iritis  appears  in  every  case  to  be  excited  by  some  new 
exposure  to  cold,  and  never,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  to  be 
metastatic.  Thirst,  whiteness  of  the  tongue,  and  accelerated 
pulse  attend  an  attack  of  rheumatic  iritis.  The  bowels  are 
irequently  confined,  and  there  is  occasionally  a  disposition  to 
nausea. 

Causes.  These  are  the  same  with  those  already  enumer- 
ated as  producing  rheumatic  ophthalmia.  Some  people  of 
confirmed  rheumatic  habits  suffer  exceedingly  from  one  or 
more  attacks  of  this  disease  every  year,  each  succeeding  attack 
leaving  the  eye  in  a  worse  state,  till  at  length  vision  is 
destroyed. 

This  iritis  frequently  occurs  during,  or  after  the  use  of 
mercury,  in  consequence  of  this  medicine  powerfuUy  predis- 
posing the  whole  body,  to  suffer  from  the  exciting  causes  of 
rheumatic  inflammation. 
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CompUcatum  with  amaurotis.  This  is  a  complication  by  no 
means  of  very  rare  occurrence.  It  is  particularly  frequent 
after  typhus  fever,  a  disease,  which  it  is  well  known,  is  extremely 
apt  to  leave  the  retina  more  or  less  insensible,  and  the  pupil 
dilated. 

Mr.  Wallace  has  described  the  complication  of  amaurosis 
with  iritis  after  typhus  fever,  as  presenting  two  distinct  stages. 
During  the  first  stage,  there  exist  amaurotic  symptoms 
alone;  in  the  second,  symptoms  of  inflammation  are  super- 
added. The  length  of  time  that  the  amaurotic  S3niiptoms 
Continue,  before  the  occurrence  of  any  visible  appearance  of 
inflammation,  is  extremely  uncertain,  as  also  the  period  after 
fever  at  which  the  amaurotic  symptoms  commence.  On  many 
occasions,  the  amaurotic  symptoms,  particularly  a  slight  dim- 
ness of  vision,  with  muscae  volitantes  have  commenced  at  or 
even  before  the  time  of  convalescence  fi^m  fever,  and  yet  the 
inflammatory  stage  has  not  supervened  for  weeks  or  even 
months ;  while  on  other  occasions  the  dimness  of  vision  has 
not  commenced  for  several  days,  weeks,  or  even  months,  after 
the  febrile  attack,  and  has  then  been  immediately  followed  by 
the  symptoms  of  inflammation.  Mr.  W.  never  saw  a  case  in 
which,  upon  strict  inquiry,  amaurotic  symptoms,  more  or  less 
atrongly  marked,  had  not  preceded  the  inflammatory  symp- 
toms. He  also  observed  that  the  inflammatory  symptoms 
oniformly  subsided  a  longer  or  shorter  time  before  the  amau- 
rotic symptoms  disappeared,  and  often  before  they  had  even 
diminished  in  severitj.* 

Treatment,  1 .  Bloodletting,  The  degree  of  synocha  which 
is  present  in  rheumatic  iritis,  and  the  effects  of  depletion  on 
Ae  local  symptoms,  must  guide  us  as  to  the  extent  and  kind 
of  bleeding.  lvepeate<l  venesection  is  almost  always  necessarj', 
followed  by  the  liberal  application  of  leeches  round  the  eye. 

2.  Mercury,  Scarcely  is  the  mouth  affected  by  the  use  of 
calomel  and  opium,  when  we  observe  the  most  marked  abate- 
ment of  the  symptoms.  It  cannot,  be  denied,  however,  that 
unless  the  patient  l)e  careful  to  avoid  new  exposure  to  cold, 
the  mercurial  treatment  may  prove  actually  more  injurious 
than  beneficial.  He  ought  to  leave  off*  his  usual  employment, 
confine  himself  within  doors,  and,  if  the  case  is  severe,  keep 
his  bed.  Unless  this  is  done,  the  disease  is  apt  to  recur 
with  redoubled  fury,  even  from  such  slight  causes  as  changing 
the  head-dress,  p&ssing  from  one  room  to  another,  and  the 

.*  lfedioc>-Chin]ipcal  Transactions,  Vol.'xiv.  p.  f9i.    London,  1828. 
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like.  It  is  sometimes  a  question  of  difficulty,  when  the 
patient  is  poor,  and  unprovided  with  proper  dothing  and 
shelter,  whether  we  should  give  mercury  at  all,  unless  the 
patient  be  admitted  into  an  hospital.  We  are  almost  certain 
by  its  omission  to  ruin  the  eye,  and  by  its  exhibition  seriously 
to  endanger  the  general  health.  The  patient's  room  should 
be  darkened,  and  have  a  moderate  fire  in  it  in  winter.  A 
hand  of  flannel  should  be  constantly  worn  around  the  head, 
'.and  several  folds  of  linen  over  the  eye,  to  prevent  the  bad 
effects  of  atmospheric  changes. 

3.  TurpenHney  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Carmicliael  for 
syphilitic  iritis,  may  be  tried  with  some  hope  of  success.  See 
next  section. 

4.  Restf  and  the  cmtiphlogistic  regimen,  must  be  stricdy 
mjoined. 

5.  Opiates.  If  we  give  calomel,  we  combine  it  with  opium, 
and  exhibit  it  at  bedtime.  If  we  refrain  from  the  internal  use 
of  mercury,  a  powerful  opiate  ought  to  be  given  every  nighty 
to  assuage  the  pain.  Friction  of  the  head  with  warm  lauda- 
num, is  also  to  be  employed,  or  fricdon  with  mercurial  oint* 
ment  containing  opium.  Should  this,  along  with  the  opiate 
taken  internally,  fail  to  prevent  the  nocturnal  attack  of  pain 
in  the  eye  and  round  the  orbit,  considerable  relief  may  be 
obtained  by  fomenting  the  eyelids  and  parts  around  with 
flannel  cloths,  wrung  out  of  poppy  decoction,  care  being 
taken  to  dry  the  parts  well  as  soon  as  the  fomentation  is 
finished,  and  then  to  replace  the  linen  compress,  previously 
heated  at  the  fire. 

6.  Purgatives,  As  much  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  as 
will  open  the  bowels  moderately,  is  to  be  given  every  morning; 

7.  Diuretics*  Small  doses  of  nitre  and  cream  of  tartai^ 
every  two  or  three  hours,  are  usefid. 

8.  Diaphoretics  are  of  service,  but  are  liable  to  the  same 
objection  as  mercury.  Unless  the  patient  can  protect  himself 
firom  cold,  they  ought  to  be  avoided. 

9.  Cinchona  is  undoubtedly  a  remedy  of  considerable  utiUty 
in  the  treatment  of  rheumatic  iritis.  I  am  as  much  opposed,  how- 
ever, to  the  idea  of  trusting  to  it  almost  alone,  as  1  am  to  the 
plan  of  confiding  solely  in  the  antiphlogistic  and  sorbefacient 
powers  of  mercury  in  this  disease,  to  the  neglect  of  blood- 
letting, and  other  depletory  means  of  cure.  In  an  inflamma- 
tion of  so  dangerous  a  nature  as  iritis,  we  should  be  ready  to 
avail  ourselves  of  every  remedy,  and  never  allow  ourselves  to 
be  beguiled  into  bad  practice,  by  an  affectation  of  jumplici^. 
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It  is  chiefly  iii  the  combined  cases  of  amaurosis  and  iritis 
after  typhus  fever,  that  cinchona  has  been  found  useful;  and 
it  is  upon  the  iritis^  more  than  upon  the  amaurosis,  that  it  haf 
been  found  to  exercise  its  beneficial  influence.      Notwith- 
standing the  strong  testimony  of  Mr.  Wallace  in  favour  of 
commencing  the  treatment  of  such  cases  with  cinchona,  I  con* 
&8S  I  am  not  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  omitting  the  use  of 
depletion,  and  mercury,  in  such  cases  of  iritis  as  that  gentle- 
man has  described.     Certainly  the  disease  will  not  be  aggra- 
vated by  employing  these  means.     Indeed  Mr.  W.  cannot 
deny  the  fact,  that  cases  of  the  very  same  kind  as  those  which 
he  has  recorded,  were  cured  by  mercury  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Hewson.*     After  the  acute  symptoms  are  sulxlued  by 
depletion  and  mercury,  I  have  no  doubt  tliat  cinchona,  in 
the  form  either  of  bark,  or  of  sulphate  of  quina,  will  be  found 
highly  useful,  not  only  in  the -particular  variety  of  iritis  which 
is  so  apt  to  follow  typhus  fever,  but  in  ordinary  cases  of  rlieu- 
matic  iritis,  and  especially  when  die  .patient  is  of  a  strumous 
constitution.     I  may  here  observe,  that  I  am  inclined   to 
suspect  the  existence  of  lingering  congestion  in  the  head,  in 
the  cases  of  combined  iritis  and  amaurosis,  which  succeed  to 
typhus  fever.     In  a  case  of  this  kind,  which  I  lately  treated, 
I  found  that  little  or  no  effect  was  produced  by  repeated 
leeching,  the  use  of  calomel  with  opium,  and  the  apphcation 
of  belladonna.     There  was  all  along  slight  pain  in  the  eye, 
with  zonular  redness,  irregular  pupil,  and  dimness  of  sight. 
Thirty  ounces  of  blood  were  taken  from  the  arm.     ^xhe 
patient   felt   immediately   easier,     llie   second   cupful   was 
observed  to  be  considerably  more  buffy  than  the  first.     Next 
morning,  the  pupil  was  widely  dilated  in  consequence  of  the 
action  of  the  belladonna,  the  redness  much  less,  the  pain 
completely  gone,  and  vision  greatly  improved. 

10.  Blisters  behind  the  ear,  on  the  temple,  and  on  the  back 
of  the  neck,  are  of  more  service  in  the  rheumatic,  than  in  any 
other  iritis.  To  produce  a  more  nKxlerate  degree  of  counter- 
irritation,  the  laudanum  with  which  the  head  is  rubbed,  when 
the  nocturnal  pain  threatens  to  I)egin,  may  be  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  tincture  of  cantharides. 

11.  Beliadonna  should  be  freely  applied  every  evening  to 
the  eyebrow  and  upper  eyelid. 

^  Hewson's  Obeenrations  on  the  History  and  Treatment  of  the  Oph- 
thalmia accompanying  the  Secondary  Forms  of  Lues  Venerea,  p.  109. 
Loodooy  1884. 
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12.  finum  opii  is  serviceable  in  the  decliitv  of  this  d 
Any  other  application  to  the  eye  itself  in  the  fonn  of  colly- 
riuni,  drop,  or  salve,  is  worse  than  useless. 

Pra-etaU.1t.  Those  who  are  subject  to  rheumatic  iritis, 
must  carefully  avoid  tlie  exciting  causes;  especially,  sudden 
transitions  from  heat  to  cold,  violent  exercises,  crowded  assem- 
blies, late  hours,  card-playing,  excess  in  eating  and  drinking, 
and  the  like.  Sea-batliing  in  summer  is  sometimes  of  use  in 
preventing  relapses.  Removal  to  a  soulhem  climate  during 
the  winter,  may  be  the  means  of  saving  a  patient  from  his 
usual  attack. 


SECTION  XVIll 


It  is  a  fact,  which  places  in  a  very  striking  light  the  pro- 
priety of  bestowing  a  concentrated  attention  on  the  diseases  of 
the  eye,  that  wliile  syphilitic  ophthalmia  remained  so  little 
known  to  many  of  tlie  most  eminent  surgeons  of  this  and 
other  countries,*  that  some  of  them  even  doubted  its  existence, 
its  s^'mptoms  and  treatment  had  long  t>ecn  familiar  to  the 
opiithalmologists  of  Germany. 

Like  other  secondary  syphilitic  affectioiis,  iritis  is  insidEous 
in  Its  early  stage,  but  after  a  time  rapidly  and  extensively 
destructive.  If  left  to  itself,  it  tines  not  fail  to  disorganize 
almost  every  texture  of  the  eyeball,  commencing  with  tlie  iris, 
and  extending  its  dastructive  influence  to  tlie  choroid  and 
retina,  the  vitreous  humour,  and  even  the  cornea  and 
sclerotica. 

Local  iymptomi.  The  general  diagnostic  symptoms  of  iritis, 
as  enumerated  at  page  41^2,  are  in  general  well  marked  in  the 
syphiJilic  species;  but  it  is  important  to  obsene,  ihnt  in  the 
incipient  stage,  they  are  sometimes  very  slight,  the  syphilitic 
differing  in  this  respect  Irom  the  rheumatic  iritis,  which 
from  the  external  nature  and  sudden  action  of  its  exciting 
cause,  is  generally  characterised  even  from  the  commence- 
ment by  signs  which  can  scarcely  he  overlooked  or  mistaken. 
In  the  syphilitic  species,  on  the  other  hand,  the  redness  is 
sometimes  for  a  length  of  time  scattered  or  fascicular  rather 
than  zonular,  and  the  changes  in  the  appearance  of  the  iris 
and  pupil  very  slight.  This  shows  the  necessity,  in  suspected 
cases,  perhaps  I  ought  to  say  in  all  coses  of  iritis,  of  cxanUB- 

•  Huiitir,  Scm-pu,  B.  Bell,  llQwunl,  PLurson,  it. 
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ing  with  attention  the  state  of  the  skin  and  throat,  and 
inquiring  into  the  history  of  the  patient's  previous  health. 
We  almost  always  find  the  remains  of  a  syphilitic  eruption,  or 
sore  throat,  to  attend  the  accession  of  syphilitic  inflammation 
of  the  iris;  in  many  cases,  this  ophthalmia  is  coexistent  with 
active  secondary  sjrmptoms  in  various  textures  of  the  body; 
and  in  all  instances,  the  history  of  the  patient's  health  will 
throw  a  degree  of  light  on  the  affection  of  the  eye,  which 
may  be  the  means  of  preventing  the  most  disastrous  conse- 
quences. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  any  description  of  the  zonular 
redness,  discolouration  of  the  iris,  contraction,  irregularity, 
and  immobility  of  the  pupil,  effusion  of  lymph,  and  other 
general  symptoms  of  iritis,  as  they  occur  in  the  syphilitic 
species.  In  none  of  these  symptoms,  nor  in  the  dimness  of 
sight  and  pain  which  attend  them,  is  there  any  thing  that  I 
know  of,  really  diagnostic;  although  some  authors  have  ima- 
gined, that  they  had  discovered  in  some  of  these  symptoms, 
peculiarities,  upon  which  a  diagnosis  could  be  founded.  The 
bet,  however,  that  even  directly  contrary  appearances  have 
been  enumerated  as  diagnostic  of  syphilitic  iritis,  shews,  tliat 
to  distinguish  this  species  from  the  rheumatic,  something  more 
must  be  taken  into  account,  than  any  differences  which  may 
be  observed  in  the  general  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

Beer  has  described  two  remarkable  local  appearances  as  cha- 
'ffacteristic  of  syphilitic  iritis;  viz.  displacement  of  the  pupil, 
and  condylomata  sprouting  from  tlie  iris. 

The  first  of  tliese  consists  in  a  gradual  movement  of  the 
pupil  upwards  and  inwards,  so  that  instead  of  l)eing  placed,  as 
It  is  in  health,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  iris,  it  comes  to  be 
situated  considerably  closer  to  tlie  upper  and  inner  edge  of 
that  membrane.  This  displacement  I  have  seen  in  chronic 
rheumatic  iritis ;  and  still  more  frequently  in  choroiditis,  un- 
attended by  iritis.  I  cannot  regard  it,  then,  as  at  all  diag- 
nostic of  syphilitic  iritis.  ^Fliat  it  is  occiisionally  met  with  in 
this  disease,  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  I  believe  it  to  be  a  symp- 
tom, not  so  much  of  an  affection  of  the  iris,  as  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  choroid  coat,  and  pressure  on  the  ciliary  or  iridal 
nerves. 

Cysts  of  a  yellowish  colour,  rising  on  the  surface  of  the  iris, 
containing  pus,  bursting,  and  evacuating  their  contents  into 
the  anterior  chamber,  are  not  peculiar  to  syphilitic  iritis,  and 
are  different  from  the  tubercles  or  condylomata  described  by 
Beer,  as  diagnostic  of  this  disease.  The  latter  are  of  a  reddish- 


brown  colour,  irregulur  on  their  isurt'uce.  growing  frequentlj 
0Y>m  the  edge  of  tlie  pupil,  and  enlarging  sometitnes  to  such 
a  size,  as  to  press  the  iris  backwards,  and  even  to  fiU  the  an- 
terior chamber.  Beer  docs  not  mention  thai  these  tubercle* 
suppurate.  Dr.  Monteath  supposes  tliat  they  sometimes  form 
on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris,  pushing  it  fom'srds,  and 
forcing  &  passage  between  its  fibres,  into  the  anterior  cham- 
ber, rhey  occasionally  coiiUnue  after  all  the  other  symptoms 
have  disaweared. 

If  sypnilitic  iritis  is  neglected,  not  only  is  the  pupil 
speetlUy  closed,  and  bound  down  to  the  capside  of  the  lens 
by  eiitised  lymph,  but  the  iris  is  remarkably  changed  in  its 
appearance,  much  more  so  than  in  any  other  species  of  ibis 
disease.  The  cornea,  also,  becomes  hazy,  and  sometimes 
dotted  over  with  minute  brown  spots.  The  anterior  cliam- 
her  becomes  less  in  size,  from  the  iris  being  poshed  Ibnrards, 
and  at  length,  from  the  cornea  shrinking  in  diameter.  The 
scleroticii,  choroid,  and  retinii,  all  partake  in  the  inflammation; 
the  retina  becoming  insensible  to  light,  while  the  choroid  pro- 
trudes, here  and  there,  of  a  deep  bluish  colour,  tlirnugh  the 
extenuated  sclerotica.  The  lens  and  vitreous  humour  are 
also  disorganized,  being  con^-crted  into  a  pultuccons  mnas, 
which  mny  at  last  be  observed  forming  wfiitish  projectiiig 
points  through  the  choroid  and  sclerotica.  From  such  a 
slate  of  disease,  it  is  impossible  for  the  eye  to  recover,  so  as  to 
preserve  its  natural  form.  Neitlier  do  we  find  that  punctur> 
ing  tlie  eye,  in  such  a  state,  aifords  any  relief  to  tlie  pain 
which  the  patient  suHers;  it  is  not  from  any  collection  of 
purulent  fluid  tliat  the  appearance  almve  mentioned  ariso, 
and  notliing  is  discharged  on  passing  tlie  lancet  through  the 
tunics.  If  iJie  system  is  brought  under  the  action  of  mercury, 
the  eye  will,  under  these  circumstances,  shrink  to  a  small  size: 
but  if  this  is  not  done,  or  if  an  insufficient  quantity  »f  mercury 
be  given,  the  sclerotica  may  give  way,  and  a  fungous  excre»- 
cencc  protrude.  At  last,  from  tlie  severity  of  the  piun  in  tlir 
eye  and  head,  the  inefficacy  of  opiates,  the  fever  niul  debility 
which  are  induced,  and  the  unseemliness  of  the  disorgiuuMd 
organ,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  remove  it  with  the  knife. 

Tlie  degrees  of  sy[Miilii!c  iritis,  and  its  sequela',  arc  of 
course^  very  vimoos.  In  some  cases,  it  is  attended  by  amau- 
rosis, and  then  the  pupil  is  enlarged  beyond  the  modiutn 
size.  Sometimes  the  pupil  is  dilated  t<i  twice  its  natural  dia- 
meter, the  centre  remaining  black,  while  its  e<lge  is  surround- 
ed by  rondylomiito.     In  such  coses,  ilwuph  piirt  of  the  pupil 
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it»  pretty  clear,  the  patient  sees  little  or  none  on  account  of 
the  insensible  state  of  the  retina;  yet,  from  this  state,  the 
dye  may  completely  recover,  by  appropriate  treatment.  Tht 
lerminations  of  the  disease,  if  not  counteracted  by  an  early 
employment  of  mercury,  are  generally  such  as  have  been 
described  under  tlie  third  degree ;  viz.  closure  of  the  pupil, 
obliteration  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  chambers,  and  per- 
haps even  general  disorganization  and  sinking  of  the  eye-balL* 
•Very  differently  from  what  happens  in  neglected  rheumatic 
idtiS)  tbe  inflammation  in  syphilitic  iritis  does  not  wear  itself 
got,  and  end  in  simple  loss  of  vision  by  closure  of  the  pupil, 
but  goes  on  from  one  texture  of  die  eye  to  another,  till  the 
irbole  are  involved  in  a  process  of  disorganization,  which  leaves 
scarcely  a  trace  of  natural  structure. 

The  pain  which  attends  sj'philitic  iritis  is  very  various  in 
•everity.  In  general,  it  is  considerable  both  in  the  eye  and 
round  the  orbit ;  and,  like  syphilitic  pains  in  the  bones,  greatly 
aggravated  during  the  night. 

Constituiumal  symptoms.  This  disc^asc  is  generally  accom- 
panied by  very  evident  manifestatioiLs  of  s^-philitic  cachexia. 
The  pulse  is  quick,  the  general  strength  impaireil,  the  appe- 
tite lost,  the  countenance  pale  or  sallow,  and  the  skin  covered, 
especially  during  the  night,  with  a  clammy  perspiration.  The 
local  secondary  symptoms,  with  which  I  have  most  frequently 
found  syphilitic  iritis  associated,  have  been  pustular  and  scaly 
eruptions  on  the  face  and  over  the  body,  and  next  to  these,  sore 
throat.  The  pustules  on  the  face,  which  I  have  met  with  as 
attendants  on  svphilitic  iritis,  have  frequently  been  large,  hard, 
and  seated  so  deeply  in  the  skin,  as  almost  to  deser\'e  the 
name  of  tubercles.  Tlie  scaly  eruptions  on  tlie  face  have 
occasionally  presented  an  approach  to  the  areolar  form  of 
lepra.  Over  the  body,  again,  where  the  eruption  has  generally 
been  of  a  more  acute  character,  the  appearance  has  been  that 
of  numerous  circular  elevated  spots,  of  a  brownish-red  colour, 
about  the  size  of  a  split  pen,  ending  in  a  desquamation  of 
thin  successive  pellicles  oi  cuticle.  Some  might  perhaps  be 
disposed  to  consider  this  last  as  a  pseudo-syphilitic  eruption. 

Exciting  Causes.  Although  this  disease  is  unquestionably 
an  effect  of  the  constitution  being  contaminated  by  syphilis, 
and  although  it  commences,  in  many  cases,  without  any  known 
exciting  cause,  yet  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  that,  like  other 
secondary  symptoms  of  syphilis,  and  especially  sore  throat,  it 

*  See  page  i!^ 
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arises  from  exposure  to  cold.  Slight  blows  on  the  eye^  and 
over-exertion  of  the  organ,  seem  in  other  instances  to  aid  in 
bringing  on  this  disease,  which  therefore  may  be  regarded,  at 
least  in  many  cases,  as  an  effect  of  certain  external  causes 
operating  on  a  constitution  imbued  with  a  morbid  poison. 

Relapses,  Even  when  syphilitic  iritis  terminates  in  the  mo6t 
favourable  manner,  the  eye,  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  is 
peculiarly  sensible  to  the  influence  of  cold  and  moisture.  On 
every  exposure  to  these,  the  sclerotic  circle  of  inflanmiation 
may  be  observed  to  return,  the  light  is  felt  to  be  disagreeable, 
and  the  eye  discharges  a  superabundant  quantity  of  tears. 
For  the  same  reason,  the  formation  of  an  artificial  pupil,  when 
this  is  required  from  the  effects  of  previous  sypnilitic  iritis, 
is  generally  followed  by  such  a  degree  of  renewed  inflamma- 
tion, as  to  frustrate  the  attempt  to  restore  vision. 

Treatment,  1.  Blood-4etting  is  rarely  necessary  in  syphi- 
litic iritis,  and  by  most  authors,  appears  to  be  altogether  dis- 
carded. Depletion  of  any  kind  is,  no  doubt,  insuflicient  to 
cure  this  disease,  which,  besides,  is,  in  most  cases,  unattended 
by  that  degree  and  kind  of  constitutional  irritation  which 
demands  the  use  of  the  lancet.  Still,  the  local  sjmiptoms, 
and  especially  the  circumorbital  pain,  may  be  greatly  relieved 
by  the  application  of  leeches  round  the  eye,  preceded  in  robust 
individuals,  by  venesection.  Dr.  Monteath's  testimony  on  this 
point,  is  valuable.  "  Judging  from  my  own  experience," 
says  he,  "  I  differ  decidedly  from  those  who  put  their  whole 
faith  in  mercury  in  the  cure  of  this  species,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  other  remedies,  such  as  bleeding,  blistering,  &c  In 
my  own  practice,  I  have  seen  the  disease  running  on  with 
rapid  strides  to  dangerous  hypopion,  notwithstanding  the 
full  action  of  mercury,  and  its  further  progress  at  once  arrested 
by  a  full  bleeding  from  the  arm,  and  a  blister  on  the  hind- 
head." 

2.  Opiate  frictions  round  the  orbit  are  carefully  to  be 
employed  about  an  hour  before  the  nightly  attack  of  pain  is 
expected;  after  which,  the  eye  is  to  be  covered  with  a  fold  of 
linen,  warmed  at  the  fire.  Should  the  pain  threaten  to  come 
on  about  midnight,  as  it  is  very  apt  to  do,  or  at  any  other 
time  during  the  day  or  night,  the  opiate  friction  ought  to  be 
repeated.  Laudanum,  an  infusion  of  extract  of  belladonna  ia 
laudanum,  a  mixture  of  laudanum  with  tincture  of  cantha- 
rides,  moistened  opium,  or  opiate  mercurial  ointment,  will  be 
selected  for  this  purpose,  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  and  the  fancy  of  the  practitioner. 
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3.  Nauseants,  swhrifics^  diuretics^  purgatives^  and  amnier" 
irritaiion  by  biislers,  have  each  their  use  in  syphilitic  iritis,  but 
are  of  greatly  inferior  importance  to  the  remedy  next  to  be 
mentioned. 

4.  Mercury.  Upon  this  medicine  we  place  our  chief  reli- 
ance for  arresting  syphilitic  inflammation  of  the  iris,  and 
removing  the  morbid  changes  which  may  have  already  been 
produced  in  that  membrane,  and  in  the  pupil.  It  is  not 
an  alterative  course  of  mercurj',  however,  which  must  be 
depended  on.  The  constitution  must  be  thoroughly  mer- 
curialized, and  the  mouth  made  distinctly  sore.  The  com- 
bination of  calomel  with  opium,  is  the  l>est  form  for  exhibit- 
ing mercury  in  this  disease.  A  pill,  containing  two  grains 
of  the  former,  with  from  half  a  grain  to  a  grain  of  tlic 
latter,  may  be  given  morning,  noon,  and  night,  till  the  gums 
begin  to  be  affected ;  after  which,  two  pills  daily  may  be  con- 
tinued for  some  time;  and  when  the  mercurial ization  is  more 
advanced,  one  at  bedtime  only.  This  is  the  plan  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  severe  cases,  where  it  is  important  instantly  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  prevent  deposition  of  lymph  into 
the  pupil,  or  procure  its  absorption,  if  already  effused.  In 
milder  cases,  we  may  trust  to  a  pill  morning  and  evening  from 
the  beginning. 

Other  forms  of  mercury  have  l)een  employed  in  the  cure 
of  this  disease,  especially  inunction  round  the  eye,  and  corro- 
sive sublimate  taken  internally.  But  neidier  of  these  can 
be  relied  on  when  the  symptoms  are  urgent,  and  in  all  circum* 
stances  they  are  greatly  inferior  to  calomel  and  opium.  ITie 
soothing  and  dirigent  effects  of  the  opium  are  of  no  small 
importance. 

Mercurj',  in  one  form  or  other,  will  require  to  be  continued 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  that  not  only  the  iritis  may 
be  arrested,  and  its  effects  removed,  as  far  as  this  is  practi- 
cable, but  that  the  constitutional  syphilis  also  may  be  com- 
pletely cured.  A  removal  of  the  iritis  must  not  be  depended 
on  as  a  proof  of  the  constitution  being  freed  of  the  syphilitic 
virus;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  removal  of  the  constitutional 
disease,  in  many  cases,  is  or  appears  to  lie  effected,  although 
there  remains  much  to  Im*  done,  and  that  chiefly  by  the 
operation  of  mercury,  l)efore  die  eye  is  freed  from  the  iritis 
and  its  consequences. 

5.  Turpentine  has  been  recommended  by  Mr.  Hugh  Car- 
michael  of  Dublin,  in  syphilitic  iritis,  and  other  deep-seated 
inflammations  of  the  eye.     The  cases  which  he  has  related  in 


liis  interesting  puiuphlet,  afford,  1  think,  indubitable  evidence 
that  this  medicine  has  occasionally  removed  that  species  of 
iritis  whicli  is  considered  as  syphilitic;  and  even  after  lymph 
has  been  effused  into  the  pupil,  and  condylomata  risen  on  the 
surface  of  tlie  ins,  has  restored  these  parts  to  their  perfectly 
healthy  state.  It  was  from  the  acknow1e<lged  influence  of 
turpentine  in  peritonitis,  and  the  analogy  in  point  of  morbid 
tiffects  between  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  and  that  of  the 
iris,  in  both  cases  a  serous  membrane  being  engaged,  and  in 
both,  adhesions  being  produced  between  surfaces  intended  to 
be  free,  that  Mr.  C.  was  led  to  make  use  of  turpentine  in 
iritis.  'Die  results  were  such  as  to  confirm  the  idea  he  had 
formed.  As  it  is  in  syphilitic  cases  chiefly,  tliat  he  has  found 
turpentine  useful,  he  is  well  aware  of  the  objection  likely  to 
be  started  by  some,  that  this  medicine  has  never  been  known 
to  possess  any  aoti-syphilitic  virtues.  To  this,  he  might  have 
effectively  replied,  by  an  appeal  to  the  non-mercurial  treats 
ment  of  syphilis,  and  to  the  overpowering  testimony  of  the 
liicts  which  he  himself  has  recorded.  He  seems  at  first 
disposed,  however,  rather  to  chime  in  with  the  scepticism 
of  Mr.  Travers,  who  is  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether 
what  is  generally  considered  as  syphilitic  iritis,  is  actually  a 
venereal  inflammation,  or  a  symptom  which  merely  resembles 
syphilis,  or  a  disease  ingrafte<l  on  the  syphilitic,  or  an  effect 
produced  by  the  poison  of  mercury.  But  in  a  mure  advanced 
part  of  his  inquiry,  Mr.  C.  declares  in  favour  of  the  doctrine, 
that  mercury  operates  in  the  favourable  manner  in  which  it  is 
universally  acknowledged  to  do  in  syphilitic  iritis,  not  so  much 
by  means  of  any  peculiar  anti-syphilitic  property  which  it 
possesses,  as  in  consequence  of  its  jjowcr  to  excite  tlie  action 
of  tJiB  absorbents:  and  tliis  same  sorbefacient  power  he  claims 
for  tlie  oil  of  turpentine.  This  claim  is  abundantly  vindicated 
liy  the  cases  which  Mr,  C.  has  related;  and  not  only  so,  but 
he  has  also  demonstrated  that  this  medicine  possesses  a  con- 
trolling power  over  the  inflammatory  process,  upon  which  tlie 
effusion  of  l>inph,  in  svphilitic  iritis,  depends. 

Although  Mr.  C^armichael  has  the  merit  of  having  bruuglit 
forward  a  new  medicine  in  syphilitic  iritis,  of  unquestionable 
utility,  he  is  by  no  means  blind  to  the  virtues  iif  other  reme- 
dies. He  acknowledges,  that  the  same  antiphlogistic  and 
sorbefacient  eftects  which  he  has  derived  from  turpentine, 
may  be  prociuced  in  a  more  decided  manner,  by  mercury; 
wliile  he  vory  properly  urges,  that  tlie  rapidity  with  whidi 
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under  its  influence,  together  with  tlie  nl)sence  of  fever  attend«- 
ing  its  operation  on  tlie  constitution,  must  render  its  use  a 
Hiatter  ot  interest  and  utility,  though  the  same  effects  might 
be  accomplished  by  otiier  means,  and  even  in  a  more  decided 
manner.  Cases  of  syphilitic  iritis  occasionally  occur,  where, 
from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  the  administration  of  mercury 
IS,  for  the  time,  altogether  inadmissible,  or  at  leiist,  extremely 
hazardous.  How  fortunate  then  will  it  l)e,  if  an  efficient  sub- 
stitute for  mercury  be  found  in  the  medicine  propoiM^  by  Mr. 
Carmichael  ! 

The  dose  of  oil  of  turpentine  is  a  drachm  thrice  aKlay. 
Its  disagreeable  flavour,  and  nauseating  eflects,  may  be 
obviated  by  giving  it  in  the  form  of  emulsion.  If  it  induces 
strangury,  lint-seed  tea  and  camphor  julep  may  be  adminis- 
tered, or  its  use  suspended  for  a  time.  Tlie  tendency  to 
heartburn,  which  it  sometimes  causes,  may  be  preventeil  by  an 
addition  of  ten  or  fifteen  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  the 
eight  ounce  emulsion,  containing  an  ounce  of  turpentine. 

When  the  local  inflammation  is  high,  and  acute  pain  is 
present  in  the  eye  and  side  of  the  head,  abstraction  of 
wood  ought  by  no  means  to  be  neglected,  notwithstanding 
tbe  statement  of  Mr.  C.  that  he  has  frequently,  even  when 
these  symptoms  were  urgent,  relied  solely  on  the  turpentine 
mixture,  and  reaped  from  it  the  most  decided  and  expeditious 
relief.  The  condition  of  the  lx)wels  will  also  require  atten- 
tion ;  the  beneficial  eflects  of  the  turpentine  appearing  to  be 
suspended  when  constipation  is  present,  and  again  called 
forth  when  tliis  is  removed.  Perfect  rest,  too,  it  not  abso- 
lutely necessarjv  will  be  found  highly  conducive  to  the  com- 
plete protluction  of  the  salutary  effects  of  the  turpentine. 
Mr.  Cf.  states,  that  in  a  few  patients,  who,  fi^om  their  parti- 
cular situations  in  life,  were  obliged  to  continue  in  active 
employment,  the  same  satisfactory  results  did  not  follow  its 
exhibition,  nor  was  its  influence  fully  established,  until  this 
was  attended  to. 

In  some  of  the  cases  given  by  Mr.  C.  sedatives  were 
employed  along  with  turpentine;  such  as  opium,  hehbane, 
and  cicuta.  These  may  be  exhibited,  both  intemaUy  and 
externally ;  and  of  course,  the  application  of  belladonna  ought 
not  to  be  omitted. 

Mr.  C.  states,  that  the  administration  of  turpentine  has 
tery  seldom  failed  in  effecting  a  perfect  cure  of  syphilitic 
lEitis,  and  that  an  amendment  has  generally  been  quite 
ycMeptiUe  the  day  after  it  was  commenced.     The  average 


period  of  cure  seems  in  his  bands  to  have  heen  about  eleven 
<lays. 

0,  BelUidorma  is  to  be  smeared  liberally  on  the  eyebrow 
and  forehead,  every  night  ut  Ijedtime.  Tliis  remedy  ought 
to  be  continued  regularly  for  months,  nntess  the  pupti  hns 
completely  regained  its  naturid  freedom  and  mobility. 


SECTION  XIX.^PSEUDO-SYPIIILITIC  IRITIS. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  there  are  various  diseases,  either 
communicated  by  impure  venereal  intercourse,  or  arising  in 
the  system  without  any  communication  of  that  sort,  which 
present  a  series  of  morbid  phenomena,  milder  and  more  rapid 
in  general,  but  sti!!  in  many  respects,  similar  to  those  of  ^phOis. 
Till  a  more  accurate  description  of  the  diseases  in  question  be 
obtained,  we  may  be  allowed  to  speak  of  them  as  syphiloid 
ov  pseudo-sypliiliuc. 

The  pastutar  eruption  spoken  of  by  Batemaii,  under  the 
name  oi  ecthyma  cac/u:ctictnfi,  appears  to  be  one  of  the  disorders 
apt  to  be  confounded  with  true  syphilis;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  occasionally  affects  the  iris,  in  a  manner  closely 
resembling  the  iritis  we  liave  just  been  considering. 

This  disease  occurs,  Dr.  Bateman  tells  us,  in  connexion 
with  a  state  of  cachexia,  apparently  indicative  of  tlie  opttra- 
tion  of  a  morbid  poison.  It  much  resembles  some  oi  the 
secondary  symptoms  of  syphilis,  and  is  often  treate<l  as  syphi- 
litic, altliough  there  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  it  originates  IW- 
quently,  if  not  always,  from  derangement  of  the  genefftl 
health,  independent  of  any  thing  like  infection. 

It  generally  commences  with  a  febrile  paroxysm,  which  is 
sometimes  considerable.  In  tlie  course  of  two  or  three  days, 
numerous  scattered  pustules  appear,  with  a  hard  intlamed 
base,  on  the  breast  and  extremities;  and  these  are  multiplied, 
day  after  day,  by  a  succession  of  similar  pustules,  which  con- 
tinue to  rise  and  decline  for  several  weeks,  until  the  skin  is 
thickly  studded  with  tlie  eruption,  under  various  phases. 
For,  as  the  successive  pustules  go  tbntugh  their  stages  of 
inflammation,  suppuration,  scabbing,  and  desquamation,  ai 
similar  periods  after  their  rise,  they  are  necessarily  seen  under 
all  these  a>ndition«  at  the  same  lime;  the  rising  pusttllcs 
exhibiting  a  bright  red  hue  at  the  base,  which  changes  to  a 
purple  or  chocolate  tinge  as  die  inflammation  declines,  and 
the  little  laminated  scab*'  form  n])on  their  lops.     Whea  |f 
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fall  off,  a  (lark  stain  is  left  upon  the  site  of  the  pustules*  The 
eruption  is  sometimes  confined  to  the  extremities,  but  it  fre- 
quently extends  also  over  the  trunk,  face,  and  scalp. 

The  febrile  symptoms  are  diminished,  but  not  removed,  on 
the  appearance  of  the  eruption;  for  a  constant  hectic  con- 
tinues during  the  progress  of  the  disease.  It  is  accompanied 
by  great  languor,  and  much  depression,  lx)th  of  the  spirits 
and  muscular  strength ;  by  headach,  and  pains  of  the  limbs ; 
and  by  restlessness  and  impaired  digestion,  with  irregularitj' 
of  the  bowels.  There  is  commonly  some  degree  of  conjunc- 
tivitis, and  the  fauces  are  the  seat  of  slow  inflammation, 
accompanied  by  superficial  ulcerations. 

This  disease  is  stated  by  Bateman  to  continue  from  two  to 
four  months,  in  the  course  of  which  time,  by  the  aid  of  veget- 
able tonics,  cinchona,  sarsaparilla,  serpentaria,  &c.  with  anti- 
monials,  and  the  warm  bath,  the  constitution  gradually  throws 
off  the  morbid  condition  which  gives  rise  to  it  He  adds 
that  the  administration  of  mercury  is  neither  necessary  to  its 
cure,  nor  appears  to  accelerate  recovery.* 

Dr.  Monteath  tells  us  that  tlie  resemblance  of  the  iritis 
produced  by  this  eruption  to  that  which  is  the  consequence 
of  syphilis,  is  so  striking,  that  for  several  years  of  his  practice 
he  invariably  treated  the  cases  he  met  with,  and  successfully, 
by  the  free  use  of  mercury,  belie\'ing  them  to  he  syphilitic. 
**  The  small  circle  of  the  iris,  and  the  border  of  the  pupil," 
adds  he,  "  are  often  studded  with  the  small  reddish-yellow 
papulae  or  pustules,  so  characteristic  of  the  venereal  iritis. 
It  was  in  consequence  of  several  such  cases  applying  to  me 
with  the  disease  evidently  declining,  and  the  pupil  clearing, 
after  two  or  three  weeks'  continuance,  without  the  patient 
having  taken  one  grain  of  mercur}',  and  sometimes  almost 
without  any  treatment  that  could  have  been  useful,  that  I 
first  saw  my  error,  and  felt  satisfied  that  these  cases  were  not 
fTOhilitic."f 

Notwithstanding  the  possibility  of  this  iritis  being  cured 
without  mercur}',  and  the  fact  that  it  is  occasionally  aggra- 
vated:]: by  an  attempt  to  mercurialize  the  system,  still  an 
alterative  course  of  this  medicine  is  to  be  omitted,  neither  in 
this  nor  in  any  of  the  other  pseudo-syphilitic  varieties  of  iritis. 

*  PlTBctical  Synopsis  of  Cutaneous  Diseases,  page  1B7.     London,  1819. 

1*  Glasgow  Medical  Journal,  Vol.  iL  p.  138.     Glasgow,  1829. 
'  X  See  a  case  which  occurred  In  the  practice  of  Mr.  Arnott,  related  in  the 
Quarteriy  Journal  of  Foreign  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Vol.  L  p.  78.    London, 
1819. 
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Hiey  will  in  general  yidd  to  such  a  course,  aided  by 
parilla,  local  bleeding,  blisters  behind  the  ears,  the  appU( 
tion  of  belladonna  to  the  eyebrow,  a  mild  diet,  quietude  of 
the  general  frame  and  of  tlie  inflamed  organ.  Turpentii)^ 
as  recommended  by  Mr.  Carmichaei  for  syphilitic  iritisy  m 
worthy  of  a  trial  in  the  pseudo-syphilitic.  Among  the  pseui(k>- 
syphilitic  varieties  of  iritis,  I  include  that  which  sometimeif 
follows  gonorrhoea. 


SECTION  XX. — SCROFULOUS  IRITIS. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  frequency  of  scrofulous  affectioiis 
of  the  external  parts  of  the  organ  of  vision,  the  iris  is  rareljr 
the  seat  of /innuir^  scrofulous  inflammation,  although  a  necomi . 
(xry  scrofulous  iritis  is  by  no  means  uncommon.     We  oatt 
it  secondaryj  not  only  because  in  the  cases  alluded  to,  inflam* 
mation  of  the  cornea  is  the  usual  precursor  of  any  afiectioa 
of  the  iris,  but  because  the  iritis  appears  to  arise  more  in 
consequence  of  the  continuance  of  corneitis,  and  the  spread 
of  inflammation  from  one  texture  of  the  eye  to  another,  thflu 
from  any  new  external  or  internal  cause  operating  on  the 
iris  itself.*      Cold,  however,  affecting  a  scrofiilous  subject^ 
occasionally  brings  on  a  mixed  or  compound  ophthalmia, 
partly  phlyctenular,  partly  iritic ;  or  at  least,  we  meet  with 
instances  in  which  inflammation  of  the  latter  sort  so  quickly 
supervenes  to  the  former,  that  we  may  regard  them  as  aflbrding 
examples  oi primary  scrofulous  iritis.     Such  coses  I  have  met 
with  repeate<lly ;  they  are  by  no  means  so  frequent  as  the 
secondary  scrofulous  iritis  attendant  on  corneitis. 

The  following  case,  quoted  by  Dr.  Monteath  from  the 
journals  of  the  Eye  Infirniarj',  affords  a  good  illustration  of 
what  I  am  disposed  to  call  primary  scrofulous  iritis. 

Robert  Fleminster,  aged  16,  applied  on  the  5th  August, 
1827,  with  sclerotitis  and  iritis  of  the  left  eye,  which  had 
resisted  remedies  for  a  month.  Six  leeches  were  applied  to 
the  temple,  and  he  was  put  on  two  grains  of  calomel  with  a 
quarter  of  a  grain  of  opium,  morning  and  evening.  In  eight 
(lays  the  inflammation  was  gone,  and  the  sight  restored  nearlv 
to  its  natural  state.  On  tlie  1 7th  he  was  dismissed  curecL 
Iritis  being  of  rare  occurrence  in  children.  Dr.  M.  suspected 
tliis  case,  and  pointwl  it  out  as  probably  strumous.     What 

•  Sec  fwee  4-19. 
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occurred  in  the  other  eye,  proved  the  suspicion  to  be  just ; 
Sar  on  the  24th  he  was  admitted  for  an  attack  of  distinct 
external  strumous  inflammation  of  the  other  eye,  with  pustules 
and  an  ulcer  at  the  border  of  the  cornea.  The  solution  of 
nitras  argenti  was  had  recourse  to,  two  leeches  were  applied 
to  the  temple,  and  a  blister  behind  the  ear,  and  he  was 
directed  to  bathe  the  eye  with  a  very  weak  solution  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate.  On  the  27th  he  was  no  better,  and  the 
colour  of  the  iris  was  observed  to  be  changed.  It  was  now 
evident  that  the  inflammation  would  become  iritic,  as  it  had 
done  in  the  other  eye.  Four  leeches  were,  therefore,  applied 
to  the  temple,  and  the  pills  of  calomel  and  opium  commenced 
again,  as  before.  On  the  31st  the  inflammation  appeared 
still  advancing,  and  the  iris  becoming  more  afiected.  Tlie 
leeches  were  repeated,  and  the  calomel  with  opium  continued. 
In  five  days  after  this,  the  mouth  was  sore,  and  the  inflam- 
mation nearly  gone.  The  mercury  was  now  omitted ;  and, 
on  the  14th,  he  was  dismissed  perfectly  cured. 

This,  then,  was  a  well-marked  case  of  acute,  and  I  think 
we  may  say  primary^  strumous  iritis.  The  readiness  with 
i^ch  it  yielded  to  appropriate  treatment  is  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. Had  the  treatment  In^en  improper  or  inefficient,  the 
boy  must  have  lost  his  sight.  Whenever  iritis  is  observed  in 
a  very  young  person,  struma  may  be  suspecteil  as  the  pre- 
disposing cause;  the  other  species  of  iritic  mflammntion  being 
rare  in  childliood.  The  treatment  must  be  such  ns  was 
onployed  in  the  case  just  quoted ;  tliat  is  to  say,  in  addition 
to  the  treatment  demanded  by  strumous  ophthalmia,  calomel 
and  opium  must  be  given  till  the  mouth  is  aflected.  The 
pupil  also  ought  to  be  kept  under  the  influence  of  belladonna. 

The  same  plan  must  be  followed  in  cases  of  secotidary  iritis 
accompanying  strumous  corneitis.  I  have  already  hinted, 
in  pages  419  and  425,  at  the  difficulty  of  discerning,  through 
the  inflamed  cornea,  the  exact  state  of  the  iris  and  pupil. 
Several  of  the  symptoms,  also,  which  attend  strumous  cor- 
neitis and  iritis,  are  of  an  equivocal  sort,  for  the  zonular 
inflammation  of  the  sclerotica,  the  supra-orbital  or  circum- 
orbital  pain,  and  the  impaired  state  of  vision,  are  common 
to  iritis  and  corneitis  in  their  separate  state,  as  well  as 
when  they  exist  together.  When  the  opacity  of  the  cornea 
18  not  very  great,  we  shall  be  able,  however,  to  discern  at 
least  the  size,  and  degree  of  mobility,  possessed  by  the  pupil. 
If  that  aperture  is  contracted,  irregular,  and  motionless, 
there  can  be  no  question  but  that  severe  iritis  is  or  has  been 
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present.  But  in  maay  ca^ii,  by  cuitcentratiiig  the  light  upon 
the  cornea  through  a  double- convex  lens,  we  may  observe 
even  the  discolouration  of  the  iris,  and  the  whitish  cobweb  of 
efliised  lymph  occupying  the  pupil. 

Neglected  cases  of  tlus  compound  ophthalmia  are  frequently 
met  with,  in  which,  from  the  low  state  of  the  inflammation 
and  slightness  of  tlie  pain,  the  disease  has  been  allowed  to  go 
on  for  years,  till  at  last  vision  has  become  almost  exunct.  A 
remarkable  circumstance  in  such  neglected  cases  is  the  great 
degree  of  softness  or  bogginess  which  hotli  the  cornea  and 
the  sclerotica  present,  on  being  pressed  with  the  6nger, 
This  I  regard  as  a  very  unfavourable  sign ;  denoting  in  fact 
a  disorganization  of  the  vitreous  humour,  always  attended  by 
a  considerable  d^ree  of  amaurosis. 

Whenever  iritis  is  observed  to  coexist  with  strumous  cor- 
neitis,  an  attempt  must  be  made,  by  mercury  and  belladonna, 
to  counteract  the  narrowed  state  of  the  pupil,  and  the  effusion 
of  lymph  from  tlie  iris.  I-'rom  the  peculiar  constitution  of 
the  subjects  of  this  iritis,  as  well  as  the  chronic  nature  of  the 
disease,  the  administration  of  mercury  must  be  conducted 
with  more  than  ordinary  caution  and  patience;  the  gumsvil) 
in  the  first  instance  require  to  be  decidedly  affected,  after 
which  repeated  gentle  courses  of  the  medicine  will  be  neces- 
sary, while  the  system  must  be  supported  during  the  intervKls, 
by  nourishing  diet  ai]d  the  use  of  tonics,  turpentine  has 
not  been  tried  in  scrofulous  iritis. 

We  must  beware  of  employing  stimulants,  with  the  view 
of  clearing  the  cornea,  so  long  as  there  is  any  suspicion  of 
active  inflammation  being  present  in  the  iris ;  else  we  may 
readily  bring  on  such  a  degree  of  irritation,  as  shall  end  in 
anniliilation  of  the  anterior  chamber,  and  of  course  in  irre- 
parable loss  of  sight. 


SECTION  XXI. — ARTHRITIC  IRITIS. 

The  disease  described  by  the  German  ophthalinc4ogiMB 
onder  the  name  of  arthritic  iritis,  is  known  by  many  remark- 
able characters,  and  is  unquestionably  connected  with  a 
peculiar  slate  of  the  constitution.  I  have  often  been  led 
to  doubt  whether  it  be  in  reality  a  purely  gouty  tnfUin- 
mation ;  luid  even  now,  I  am  not  altogetlier  decideil  an  lo  thtt 
poinL     In  this  country,  however,  we  do  not  very  freqi 
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meet  with  those  affections  of  the  eyes  which  the  Germans  have 
designated  as  arthritic,  and  to  decide  on  a  question  of  this 
sort,  except  after  ample  experience  and  careful  observation, 
would  be  absurd*  Dr.  Monteath,  who  had  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  the  diagnosis  of  eye-diseases,  appears  to  have  been 
fblly  convinced  of  the  justness  of  the  views  entertained  in 
Germany  regarding  arthritic  diseases  of  this  organ.  There  is 
one  thing  to  be  considered,  that  in  this  country,  gout  is  a 
disease  very  rarely  met  with  in  any  form,  except  among  the 
opulent  and  luxurious;  while  in  the  wine  countries  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  and  especially  in  Austria,  where  wine  is  the 
beverage  of  ail  ranks,  gout,  and  especially  what  we  term 
irregular  gout,  is  common  even  among  the  poorest  of  the 
people* 

Arthritic  iritis  originates  in  two  ways.  In  one  case,  it  is 
die  primary  and  sole  affecdon  of  the  eye ;  in  another,  an 
individual  of  arthritic  constitution  being  affected  with  some 
oommon  ophthalmia,  as  rheumatic,  catarrho-rheumatic,  or 
traumatic,  this  degenerates  into  the  arthritic  The  same 
thing  occasionally  happens  in  regard  to  syphilitic  iritis.  The 
arthridc  originates  more  frequendy  in  this  way  than  in  the 
other. 

Symptoms.  The  general  symptoms  of  iritis  are  present  in 
die  arthritic  species ;  namely,  zonular  sclerodtis,  discoloura- 
tion of  the  iris,  turbidness  of  the  pupil,  with  changes  in  its 
shape,  size,  and  mobility,  impaired  vision,  and  pain  in  and 
around  the  eye.  These  symptoms,  however,  are  modified  in 
SBch  a  manner  as  to  afford  ground  for  a  ready  diagnosis. 

1.  Redness.  The  conjunctiva  is  loaded  with  enlarged  vessels 
as  well  as  the  sclerotica.  The  redness  is  of  a  purplish  hue ; 
and  what  is  strongly  insisted  on  as  a  diagnostic  mark  of 
arthridc  irids,  die  inflamed  vessels  are  stopped  abrupdy 
before  reaching  the  edge  of  the  cornea  by  a  narrow  ring  of  a 
Uuish-white  colour.  This  ring  somedmes  does  not  occur, 
particularly  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  all  round 
the  cornea,  but  only  at  its  temporal  and  nasal  sides.  The 
visible  arteries  of  the  eye,  derived  from  the  reed  muscles, 
show  from  the  very  first  a  strong  disposidon  to  become  vari- 
cose, and  at  length  are  so  strikingly  duated  as  to  form  another 
diaracteristic  symptom  of  arthritic  iritis.  The  sclerotica  loses 
its  natural  appearance,  and  becomes  of  a  dirty  greyish-violet 
eoloor.  Most  of  these  appearances,  and  especially  the  Uvid 
eolour  and  varicose  dilatation  of  the  blood  vessels,  are  regarded 
as  indicative  of  a  great  tendency  to  atony,  which  may  account 
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for  this  variety  of  iritis  being  niucli  less  amenable  to  nntipblo- 
gistic  treatment  than  the  others. 

2.  Changes  in  the  irU  and  pupil.  Beer  has  described  these 
as  varying  in  two  different  habits  of  body.  In  those  who  are 
of  a  meagre  and  irritable  habit,  and  tense  fibre,  the  pupil  con- 
tracts, is  filled  with  effused  lymph,  and  becomes  adherent  to 
the  capsule,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  the  other  species  of 
iritis.  In  such  cases,  the  only  characteristic  symptom,  besides 
the  white  ring  round  the  comen,  is  a  varicose  state  of  the 
blood  vessels  of  the  iris,  so  that  al\er  the  disease  has  fully 
developed  itself,  they  may  be  discerned  ramifying  on  the 
surface  of  that  membrane,  or  forming  a  vascular  wreath  withm 
the  verge  of  the  contracted  pupil.  Before  it  arrives  at  this 
stage,  tile  iiifliunmatJon  is  always  attended  with  general  fever. 
If  the  eye  is  left  to  itself,  it  does  not  suppurate,  but  its  con- 
tents bf^in  to  be  absorbed,  and  at  last  its  volume  is  extremely 
diminished. 

In  those,  again,  who  are  of  a  gross  habit  of  body,  possess 
tittle  sensibility,  and  have  a  lax  fibre,  the  iris  iiisteiKl  of 
expanding,  contracts  remarkably,  a  sign  of  attending  atnau- 
rosis,  and  at  the  same  time  loses  its  motion  and  natural  black 
colour.  The  pupil  is  not  always  dilated  uniformly  along 
its  whole  circumference;  not  unfrequently  the  iris  contracts 
more  towards  the  temporal  and  nasal  sides  of  the  eye,  so  that 
the  pupil  assumes  on  oval  shape;  indeed,  the  iris  som^ 
times  becomes  so  narrow  on  the  two  sides  mentioned,  espe- 
cially on  the  temporal,  as  almost  to  disappear.  Along  with 
these  changes,  there  is  no  eflusion  of  Ij-niph,  nor  any  abscess 
on  the  surface  of  the  iris.  Behind  the  enlarge<l  pupil,  therv 
is  perceived  the  J  greyish-green  reflection,  cnaracteristic  of 
glaucoma,  a  stale  of  the  eye  depending  on  absorption  of  the 
pigmenlum  nigrum,  with  dissolution  oi  the  vitreous  humour, 
and  occasionally  accompanied  by  discolouration  of  the  lens. 
Aller  a  time,  tlie  lens  is  plainly  seen  to  have  lost  its  trans- 
parency, aud  to  have  assumed  an  opaque  sea-green  colour; 
It  swells  considerably,  and  projects  through  tlte  pupil,  into 
the  anterior  chamber.  The  iris,  lying  upon  the  enlarged  lens, 
seems  much  altered  from  its  natural  texture;  it  looks  soft,  and 
aa  if  it  hud  undergone  a  degree  of  maceration.  The  varicose 
state  of  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  increases,  while  thoae  of 
the  choroid  becoming  similarly  affected,  form  bluish  knots, 
whidi  sliiue  thruugli  the  sclerotica.    The  anterior  pan  of  this 

mnic  being  extenuated  by  the  pressure  of  the  morbid  n 

within,  u  dark  ring  shines  through  it,  exactly  occupyiii| 
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situation  of  the  corpus  ciliare.  Vision  is  by  this  time  totally 
gone.  The  inflammatory  symptoms  now  b^n  to  decrease, 
and  absorption  of  the  contents  of  the  eyeball  follows  as  in  the 
former  instance.  In  either  case,  if  both  eyes  are  not  simul- 
taneously attacked,  the  same  process  attacks  the  one  eye  after 
the  other,  and  follows  a  similar  course  till  lK>th  are  destroyed. 

3.  Pain.  It  sometimes  happens  that  before  any  other  signs 
of  arthritic  ophthalmia  make  their  appearance,  the  patient  is 
troubled  with  peculiar  tingling  sensations  about  the  eye,  and 
a  feeling  of  creeping  over  the  skin  of  the  face.  Tlie  eve  and 
the  orbit  soon  become  the  seat  of  racking  pain,  extending  to 
the  temple,  and  shooting  down  into  the  jaws.  During  the  pro- 
gress of  the  changes  ot  structure  above  detailed,  the  attacks 
of  pain  are  regular  and  very  severe,  greatly  aggravated  in 
general  towards  midnight,  but  in  some  cases  suitering  little 
abatement  at  any  period  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  The 
patient  is  warned  of  their  approach,  by  a  stinging  sensation 
all  round  the  eye,  followed  by  an  increased  flow  of  tears;  after 
which,  the  pain  sets  in,  and  becomes,  in  many  instances,  so 
extremely  violent,  that  the  patient  is  forced  to  writhe  under 
it,  and  to  utter  the  most  piercing  cries  of  distress. 

4.  Secretion  from  eyelids.  The  epiphora  which  attends 
arthritic  inflammation  of  the  iris,  leads  to  fi'equent  opening 
and  shutting  of  the  eyelids,  by  means  of  which  there  is  forced 
out  from  between  them,  a  peculiar  white  frothy  matter,  which 
Beer  regarded  as  diagnostic  of  arthritic  ophthalmia,  and 
which  is  easily  distinguished  from  any  of  the  ordinary  secre- 
tions of  the  conjunctiva  or  Meibomian  follicles.  On  examin- 
ing thb  foam  or  froth,  it  appears  to  consist  of  extremely 
minute  globules  of  watery  fluid. 

Constitutional  symptoms.  The  subjects  of  arthritic  iritis  will 
be  found,  I  believe,  to  have  suffered  much  more  fi^uently 
from  the  sj^mptoms  of  irregular  than  of  regular  gout.  Thev 
will  present,  in  general,  that  combination  of  plethora  with 
debility,  which  is  so  chai^acteristic  of  the  gouty  constitution, 
and  will  be  found  to  have  long  been  the  victims  of  a  variety  of 
affections  of  the  stomach,  such  as  nausea,  vomiting,  flatulency, 
acid  eructations,  and  pains  in  the  epigastrium.  Irregular 
bowels,  pains  and  cramps  in  diff*erent  parts  of  the  trunk  and 
extremities,  headaches,  giddiness,  an  eruption  of  suppurating 
tubercles  on  the  face,  with  lowness  of  spirits,  will  also  be  found 
to  have  prevailed  more  or  less,  in  those  who  are  attacked  by 
this  i^iecies  of  ophthalmia.  One  of  the  worst  cases  I  have 
was  in  a  person  who,  without  being  a  drunkard,  had  tar 
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many  years  laboured  under  a  great  d^ree  of  ^tta  roBacea. 
An  erroneous  plan  of  diet,  and  especially  an  indulgence  in 
alcoholic  fluids  and  tobacco,  will  in  general  be  found  to  have 
been  followed  by  those  who  suifer  from  this  iritis. 

Prognosis.  This  is  more  unfavourable  than  in  any  of  the  other 
species  of  iritis.  A  first  attack  may  continue  for  many  months, 
and  though  at  last  the  symptoms  may  jdeld,  and  a  tolerable 
degree  of  vision  be  saved,  a  renewal  of  the  disease  is  always 
to  be  dreaded,  owing  to  the  extreme  diflSculty,  not  to  say  im- 
possibility, of  removing  the  arthritic  disposition.  Besides  its 
obstinacy,  there  is  another  circumstance  connected  with  artb- 
ritic  inflammation  of  the  eye,  which  renders  the  prognosis 
peculiarly  unfavourable,  namely,  the  strong  tendency  which 
the  disease  has  to  afiect  the  choroid,  retina,  and  humours,  so 
that  though  the  attack  may  for  several  successive  times  be 
iritic,  the  rest  of  the  eyeball  becomes  at  length  implicated  and 
destroyed. 

Cure.  The  three  most  important  indications  are,  1st,  To 
remove  the  inflammation,  2(^  To  subdue  the  pain,  and,  3d, 
To  prevent  relapses. 

1st,  Though  inflammation  be,  as  Dr.  Monteath  has  well 
remarked,  the  proximate  cause  of  all  the  evils  in  this  species 
of  irids,  as  in  the  traumatic  or  any  other,  yet,  as  it  is  of  an 
unsound  and  peculiar  nature,  and  dependent  on  a  constitutional 
cause,  it  cannot  be  eradicated  by  the  vigorous  use  of  mere 
antiphlogistic  means.  General  bleeding  is  seldom  advisable 
in  arthritic  iritis,  and  may  even  aggravate  the  subsequent 
course  of  the  disease.  Even  local  bleeding,  by  cupping  and 
leeches,  must  be  cautiously  employed.  Ebccept  in  sanguineous 
and  plethoric  habits,  and  sometimes  even  in  them,  blood-let- 
ting in  this  disease  will  often  disappoint  our  hopes,  especially 
in  elderly  people,  and  instead  of  alleviating  me  symptoms^ 
rather  increase  the  feverish  irritation  and  restlessness.  If  we 
venture  on  general  bleeding,  the  quantity  drawn  at  once 
should  not  exceed  ten  or  twelve  ounces.  If  necessary,  this 
quantity  may  again  be  taken  away  in  twelve  or  twenty-four 
hours.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  application  of  leeches  to 
the  temple,  forehead,  and  eyelids,  besides  its  local  efiect,  pro- 
duces all  the  benefit  which  is  to  be  derived  from  the  evacuar 
lion  of  blood. 

The  bowels  ought  to  be  freely  opened  by  one  or  more 
nnart  doses  of  calomel  and  colocynth,  followed  after  some 
iKnirs  by  salts  and  senna.  If  the  tongue  still  continues  foul 
wbA  the^  moiith  bitter^  a  common  dose  of  ipecacoan  and  tartar 
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emetic  may  be  of  much  service.  After  this,  the  bowels  are  to 
be  kept  open  by  laxatives,  and  the  skin  excited  to  moisture 
by  some  mild  diaphoretic. 

The  free  use  of  mercury  is  as  unsuitable  in  arthritic  iritis 
as  profuse  blood-letting.  An  alterative  course  of  this  medi- 
cine, however,  will  be  of  much  service,  and  may  be  continued 
for  weeks  or  months,  along  with  other  suitable  remedies,  so  as 
to  change  the  vitiated  habits  of  the  digestive  organs.  To 
arrest  the  morbid  action  of  the  capillaries,  and  check  the  eilu- 
aion  of  lymph,  in  this  iritis,  by  the  sudden  introduction  of 
mercury,  as  in  the  other  species  of  this  disease,  has  been  found 
impracticable.  Whether  any  better  effects  are  to  be  derived 
finom  turpentine,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Carmichael,  future 

Tsrience  must  determine, 
have  sometimes  derived  very  striking  benefit  from  the 
use  of  the  precipitated  carbonate  of  iron,  in  arthritic  ophthal- 
mia, after  depletion  and  mercury  had  been  employed  without 
relief.  Sulphate  of  quina  is  another  remedy  which  might  be 
tried  with  some  hope  of  success. 

Counter-irritation,  by  blistering  and  otherwise,  is  of  great 
•enrice.  Beer  particularly  recommends  the  bringing  out  of  an 
artificial  eruption  by  means  of  tartar  emetic  ointment. 

Dry  warmth,  applied  by  means  of  several  folds  of  old  linen, 
heated  at  the  fire,  hung  over  the  eye,  and  renewed  frequently, 
k  the  only  direct  application  to  the  inflamed  organ  which  can 
at  all  times  be  used  with  impunity.  It  promotes  an  increase 
of  the  insensible  perspiration,  and  in  diis  way  is  of  much 
iHe.  Cold  applications  uniformly  do  harm;  and  even  hot 
fomentations,  with  poppy  decoction  and  the  like,  are  not 
ahrays  safe,  especially  if  the  parts  are  left  wet  and  exposed 
after  their  application. 

2d,  To  moderate  and  remove  as  quickly  as  possible  the 
periodical  fits  of  pain,  is  a  matter  of  great  importance.  For 
diis  purpose,  Beer  recommends  simply  opium,  moistened  to 
the  consistence  of  a  liniment,  to  be  rubbed  in,  round  the  orbit 
Mercurial  ointment  with  opium  and  extract  of  belladonna,  or 
volatile  liniment  with  laudanum,  may  be  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  friction  is  to  be  performed  when  the  evening 
paroxysm  is  expected  to  recur,  and  repeated  during  the  night 
it  the  pain  is  not  prevented,  or  should  threaten  to  return  at 
my  period  of  the  day  or  night.  The  internal  use  of  opium 
ei^rht  if  possible  to  be  avoided,  on  account  of  the  disordered 
state  of  the  digestive  organs.  Should  the  pain,  however, 
beeome  very  urgent,  it  ought  not  to  be  withheld.    Considerable 


relief  may  also  be  utitaioed  fi-om  tlie  internal  use  of  stramonium, 
hyoscianius,  belladonna,  colchicum,  and  prussic  acid,  none  of 
which  have  the  same  bad  effects  on  the  liver  and  bowels  as 
opium.  I  have  found  a  vinous  solution  of  murias  hydrargyri 
with  belladonna,  a  convenient  form  for  exhibiting  the  latter 
medicine  as  a  sedative,  and  the  former  as  an  alterative,  in  this 
disease.  The  causes  which  seem  to  produce  accessions  of 
pain  must  be  carefully  avoided;  as,  agitation  of  mind,  sudden 
changes  of  temperature,  &c. 

3d,  Relapses  are  to  be  warded  off,  partly  by  constitutionali 
partly  by  local  means. 

The  constitutional  preventive  means  are  partly  medicinal, 
but  chiefly  dietetical.  The  general  health  must  be  confirmed 
as  much  as  possible,  by  proper  management  of  the  digestive 
organs,  the  kidneys,  and  the  skin.  A  temperate  diet,  careful 
regulation  of  the  bowels  by  gentle  aperients,  and  a  &ee 
action  of  the  kidneys,  promoted  by  the  use  of  magnesia  or 
soda  water,  or  of  some  mild,  aperient,  and  diuretic  mineral 
water,  will  be  of  much  benefit.  Daily  tepid  sponging  of  the 
body,  followed  by  dry  friction,  will  be  of  service  by  promoting  an 
abundant  secretion  from  the  skin.  The  patient  should  breathe 
pure  country  air,  and,  carefully  avoiding  eitlier  to  overheat 
or  cool  himself  too  quickly,  should  engage  in  regular  and 
continued  exercise  of  various  kinds.  If  he  has  long  been 
accustomed  to  wine,  he  may  be  allowed  a  small  quiuiti^  of 
spirits  and  water. 

After  an  attack  of  gouty  inflammation  in  the  foot,  we  see 
the  parts  continue  long  tumid,  weak,  aud  morbidly  senaiUe, 
while  the  most  trifling  accident,  internal  or  external,  is  apt  to 
produce  a  relapse.  The  same  is  observed  in  regard  to  the 
eye,  only  that  in  this  organ  we  have  the  advantage  of  directly 
witnessing  the  exceedingly  relaxed,  varicose,  and  livid  state  of 
(he  blood  vessels,  an  indication  of  how  much  is  wanting  to 
restore  the  affected  parts  to  their  natural  tone.  Even  aJler 
an  acuie  attack  of  arthritic  iritis  is  subdued,  some  counter^ 
irritating  means  ought  to  be  continued,  such  as  a  setoti  in 
the  neck,  and  recourse  should  be  had  to  the  use  of  local 
applications  of  a  tonic  kind.  As  a  means  of  this  sort,  the 
Germans  are  in  the  way  of  using  small  bags  of  dried  aromatic 
herbs,  suspended  over  the  eye.  The  bogs  arc  made  of  old 
linen,  and  are  quilted,  so  as  to  keep  the  herbs  equally  spread 
out.  The  aroma,  constantly  emanating  from  the  herbs,  imparts 
n  permanent,  pleasant,  and  useful  btimnhis  to  the  debiii- 
tnlcd  blood  vessels  and  nerves.     The  Inst  herbs  for  tliia  i 
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pose,  are  bruised  chamomile  flowers,  sage,  rosemary,  maijoram, 
and  the  like,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  a  little  powdered 
camphor.  If  the  exhaled  aroma  reproduces  redness  of  the 
eye  or  aversion  to  light,  this  will  indicate  that  the  proper 
tmie  for  the  use  of  local  stimuli  has  not  yet  arrived,  and  that 
Aey  must  be  postponed.  Friction  round  the  orbit  once  or 
twice  daily  with  alcohol,  tinctura  aromatica  ammoniata,  or 
the  like,  is  another  local  preventive  measure  which  is  found 
of  use.  Even  stimulants  to  the  eye,  as  vinum  opii  and  red 
precipitate  salve,  beginning  these  preparations  in  a  dilute 
state,  and  gradually  augmenting  their  strength,  are  found  to 
abate  the  morbid  sensioility  of  the  eye,  and  thus  render  it 
less  apt  to  suffer  from  the  ordinary  external  as  well  as  internal 
causes  which  produce  inflammation.  It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  remetlies  of  this  kind,  if  used  before  the 
inflammation  is  completely  subdued,  will,  as  in  every  other 
^)ecie$  of  iritis,  produce  the  very  worst  eflects. 


SECTION  XXII.— CHOROIDITIS. 

As  the  choroid  coat  is  completely  hid  from  view,  and  exer- 
dses  but  a  subsidiary  function,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  while  inflammation  of  every  other  part  of  the  eye,  con- 
junctiva, sclerotica,  cornea,  iris,  lens,  and  retina,  has  been 
accurately  discriminated,  inflammation  of  the  choroid  has 
hitherto  scarcely  attracted  attention.  In  an  early  stage,  cho- 
roiditis is  one  of  the  least  striking  of  the  ophthalmiae;  when 
far  advanceil,  the  signs  of  disorganization  which  attend  it,  are 
more  remarkable  than  those  of  vascular  action;  and  while 
the  effects  are  too  serious  not  to  have  attracted  attention, 
the  cause  of  these  eff*ects,  and  the  seat  of  the  original  disease, 
have  in  general  been  hid  in  obscurity,  or  passed  over  without 
notice. 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention,  that  iritis  is  occa- 
aonally  attended  by  inflammation  of  the  choroid.  Were  we 
to  adopt  the  common  notion,  that  the  iris  is  a  continuation 
of  that  membrane,  we  might  be  led  to  conclude,  that  choroi- 
ditis and  iritis  should  always  go  together.  Perhaps,  in  some 
degree,  this  may  still  be  tne  case.  At  the  same  time,  from 
the  arteries  which  nourish  these  two  parts  being  quite  distinct, 
in  their  course  and  distribution,  the  idea  of  a  separate  iritisy 
and  a  separate  choroiditis,  is  a  priori  rendered  probable. 
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For  some  time,  the  separate  existence  of  cliuroidiiis  was 
with  me  rather  a  matter  of  speculation,  and  a  conclusion 
from  analogy,  than  a  fact  asceitaiiied  by  observation.  I  ara 
now  convinced,  however,  that  the  choroid  is  sometimes  the 
seat,  almost  quite  independently,  of  inflammation;  thai  in 
cerl^n  cases  of  ophthalmia,  it  is  the  focus  of  the  disease,  and 
that  the  neighbouring  parts  may  be  as  httle  aflected  when 
that  is  the  case,  as  the  sclerotica  is  in  iritis,  or  the  iris  in 
sclerotitis.  That  it  is  of  importance  to  distinguish  the  disease 
which  I  am  now  about  to  describe,  will  appear  very  evident, 
when  we  consider  its  dangerous  nature.  Its  symptoms,  as 
we  shall  immediatelv  see,  are  very  different  from  those  of  any 
other  ophtliolmia;  and  although  ultimately  the  whole  eye 
amy  be  involved  by  inflammation  commencing  in  the  choroid, 
yet  choroiditis,  in  the  early  stage,  exists  without  any  signs 
of  disease  in  the  iris,  and  without  any  other  effects  upon 
the  sclerotica  and  retina,  than  those  which  must  necessarily 
arise  from  the  pressure  of  an  inflamed  and  swoln  membrane, 
placed  in  contiguity  with  other  membranes,  more  or  less  sus- 
ceptible of  suflfcring  from  that  pressure.  I  consider  choroi- 
ditis, therefore,  as  completely  a  primary  and  distinct  disease. 

Symptoms.  1.  Discohuration  of'  the  while  <if  the  eye.  From 
the  pressure  outwards  of  the  inflamed  and  tumefied  choroid, 
the  exterior  tunics  of  tlie  eye  become  extenuated,  so  tliat  the 
choroid  shows  its  dark  colour  through  the  sclerotica,  which 
therefore  appears  blue  or  purplish.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  symptoms  of  choroiditis,  and  takes  place  in  many 
cases  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  disease.  The  degree  of 
the  discolouration  is  different,  according  to  Uie  seventy  and 
duration  of  the  attack,  being  sometimes  merely  perceptible 
on  comparing  the  diseased  with  the  healthy  eye,  or  the 
diseased  side  of  the  eye  with  the  healthy  side,  while  in  otlwr 
instances,  it  amounts  to  a  deep  blue. 

2.  Tumour.  Af^r  continuing  for  a  time  discoloured 
merely,  die  part  affected  protrudes.  Tliis  commonly  taltes 
place  on  one  side  only  of  the  eyeball,  generally  near  the 
cornea,  as  if  the  corpus  ciliare  was  tlie  seat  of  the  disease^ 
and  more  frequently  above,  or  to  the  temporal  side  of  the 
cornea,  tlian  Below,  or  to  its  nasal  side.  The  tumour  may 
enlarge  to  the  size  and  prominence  of  htdf  a  fill^ert  or  more. 
It  is  llien  genendly  ot  a  deep  blue  colour,  wiUi  voricooe 
vessels  ruiming  over  it,  and  has  been  described  under  the 
name  of  fcUrottc  xtt^ii^ioaa.  Several  such  tumours  wmy 
.surround  tlie  cornea. 
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The  front  of  the  eye,  however,  is  not  the  only  seat  of 
choroid  staphyloma,  as  it  might  be  called  with  more  propriety 
than  sclerotic,  considering  the  actual  origin  of  the  protrusion. 
Scarpa  tells  us  that  he  had  never  met  with  any  tumour  or 
elevation  of  the  sclerotica  on  its  anterior  surface,  resembling 
a  staphyloma;  but  that  he  had  twice  happened  to  meet,  in 
the  dead  body,  with  staphyloma  of  the  posterior  hemisphere 
of  the  sclerotica.  The  first  time  was  in  the  eye  of  a  woman 
of  forty  years  of  age.  The  eye  was  of  an  oval  figure,  and 
upon  the  whole,  more  voluminous  than  the  sound  eye  on  the 
other  side.  On  the  posterior  hemisphere  of  the  diseased  eye, 
and  to  the  external  or  temporal  side  of  the  entrance  of  the 
optic  nerve,  the  sclerotica  was  elevated  in  the  form  of  an 
oblong  tumour,  like  a  small  nut.  As  the  cornea  was  sound 
and  pellucid,  and  the  humours  still  preserved  their  natural 
transparency,  on  looking  through  the  pupil,  there  appeared 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  an  unusual  brightness,  pro- 
duced by  the  light  penetrating  that  part  of  ttie  sclerotica, 
which  had  become  thin  and  transparent  where  it  was  occupied 
by  the  staphyloma.  When  the  eye  was  opened,  the  vitreous 
humour  was  found  entirely  disorganized,  and  converted  into 
limpid  water,  and  the  chrystalline  lens  somewhat  yellowish, 
but  not  opaque.  When  the  posterior  hemisphere  of  the  eye 
was  immersed  in  spirit  of  wine,  with  a  few  drops  of  nitrous 
acid  added  to  it,  in  order  to  give  the  retina  consistence  and 

TLcity,  it  was  distinctly  perceived  that  there  was  a  deficiency 
the  nervous  expansion  of  the  retina  within  the  cavity  of 
the  staphyloma;  that  the  choroid  was  very  thin  at  this  part, 
deprived  of  its  natural  colour,  and  of  its  usual  vascular  net- 
work; and  that  the  sclerotica,  particularly  at  the  apex  of  the 
staphyloma,  was  so  thin  as  scarcely  to  equal  the  thickness  of 
writing  paper.  ITie  woman  from  whom  this  eye  was  taken, 
had  lost  the  faculty  of  seeing  on  that  side  some  years  before, 
during  an  obstinate  ophthalmia,  attended  with  most  severe, 
and  aunost  habitual  pains  in  the  head. 

Scarpa  had  an  opportunity  of  making  similar  observations 
CD  an  eye  met  with  accidentally  by  Dr.  Monteggia  of  Milan. 
It  was  taken  from  a  woman,  thirty-five  years  of  age,  was  of 
an  oval  figure,  and  longer  than  its  fellow.  The  staphyloma 
was  situated  exactly  as  in  the  former  instance.  The  vitreous 
humour  was  dissolved;  the  chrystalline  capsule  was  distended 
hjr  a  thin  whitish  fluid;  the  lens  yellowish,  and  less  than 
natural;  the  retina  deficient  within  the  staphyloma;  the 
choroid  and  sclerotica,  forming  the  tumour,  thinned,  so  as  to 
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irunsinit  Uie  light.     Nothing  positive  cuiilii  be  a^ertuineil 
regarding  tliis  woman's  sight.* 

3.  Effusion  between  choroid  ami  retina.  That  t)ie  vessels  of 
the  choroid  are  greatly  enlarged  in  this  disease,  does  not 
admit  of  a  doubt.  I  remember  Imving  seen  in  the  hands 
of  Professor  Beer,  a  preparation  in  whicli  the  varices  of  an 
inHamed  choroid  were  as  large  as  small  peas.  At  the  same 
time,  tlie  distention  which  the  choroid  and  sclerotica  suffer 
ia  this  disease,  is  not  owing  entirely  to  thickening  of  the 
former  coat,  or  to  varicose  distention  of  its  blood  vessels,  but 
is  often  connected  with  an  etfusion  of  watery  Huid  between 
the  choroid  and  retina.  This  1  liave  frequently  had  occasion 
to  evacuate  with  the  needle.  If  ihis  is  not  done,  it  accumu- 
lates to  such  a  degree  as  to  press  the  retina  before  it,  and 
having  at  last  produced,  by  means  of  its  continued  pressure, 
an  alworption  of  the  vitreous  humour,  it  gathers  the  retina 
into  a  cord,  which  strelcliing  from  the  entrance  of  tlie  optic 
nerve  to  behind  the  lens,  is  seen  through  the  pupil,  and  looks 
like  a  deep-seated  cataiact,  or  like  the  advancing  tumonr  in 
medullary  fungus  of  the  optic  nerve.  A  beautiful  specimen 
of  this  stale  of  the  retina,  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Norris,  of  the  Royal  Infirmary. 

4.  Redness.  The  arteries  which  are  visible  on  the  surface 
of  the  sclerotica  in  tlie  state  of  health,  are  much  enlarged  in 
coses  of  choroiditis,  and  ramify  over  the  distended  portion  of 
the  sclerotica.  Not  unfrequeiitly  we  observe  a  patch  of 
redness  near  the  edge  of  tlie  cornea,  fed  by  one  or  more  of 
these  arteries,  greatly  dilated.  Sometimes  the  reilness  is 
confined  to  the  upper  port  of  the  eyeball  There  is  scarcely 
ever  any  general  retlness,  or  much  inflammation  of  the 
conjunctiva.  It  is  either  sclerotic,  or  consists  in  an  enlai]ge- 
nient  of  the  visible  arteries  derived  from  the  recti  muscles. 

5.  Displacement  of  Vtt  pupil.  The  iris  is  not  affected 
with  infliunraation  in  choroiditis;  but  the  pupil,  in  Blnrast 
every  case  which  I  have  witnessed,  has  undergone  a  remark- 
able change  of  place.  The  iris  is  alwav's  narrowed  towanls 
tlie  poriiun  of  the  choroid  which  is  anecietl,  and  in  nuinr 
iiistiiiices,  the  pupil  is  observed  to  have  nioveti  sti  tiiiich  out 
of  its  natural  situation,  as  to  be  almost  directly  behind  the 
edge  of  the  cornea.  Upwards,  and  upwards  and  outwards 
are  the  directions  in  which  the  pupil  is  most  frequentlv 
observed  to  become  displaced,    it  occasionally  continuea  snuul 

•  rruuaw(lcll«|.riiiwi4ili  Maliittieaegiit>cchi.  Vol.  ii.p,  l«.  Puna,  I  tile. 
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and  moveable,  in  otiier  cases  it  is  immoveable,  but  not 
dilated;  in  very  severe  cases  it  is  greatly  enlarged,  the  iris 
having  entirely  disappeared  at  that  part  of  its  circumference 
towards  which  the  (fisplncement  of  the  pupil  has  happened. 

The  remarkable  displacement  of  the  pupil  which  attends 
choroiditis  is  owing  probably  to  some  affection  of  one  or  more 
of  the  ciliary  or  iridnl  nerves,  which  running  forward  l)etween 
die  sclerotica  and  choroid,  pass  through  the  annulus  gang- 
liformis,  and  ultimately  reach  the  iris.  This  symptom  has 
been  remarked  by  Beer  as  an  attendant  on  syphilitic  iritis. 
That  it  is  not  a  constant  attendant  is  well  known.  I  have 
seen  it  in  other  varieties  of  iritis.  It  has  never  been  attributed 
to  any  affection  of  the  choroid,  nor  has  any  explanation  of 
its  cause  been  offered. 

The  pupil  does  not  return  to  its  place,  even  although  the 
choroiditis  is  subdued. 

6.  Opacity  of  the  cornea  is  of  course  not  a  necessarj*,  although 
a  frequent  attendant  on  choroiditis.  It  is  generally  the  (»dge 
of  the  cornea  nearest  to  the  portion  of  affected  choroid  which 
becomes  opaque,  so  as  to  resemble  part  of  a  broad  arcus  seni- 
fis,  the  rest  of  the  cornea  remaining  perfectly  clear.  In  other 
cases,  there  are  pretty  extensive  but  very  irregular  spots  of 
whiteness,  more  the  effect  apparently  of  interrupted  nutri- 
tion than  inflammation.  In  some  severe  and  long-continued 
cases  of  choroiditis  the  cornea  becomes  almost  altogether 
opaque,  and  partaking  in  the  staphylomatous  degeneration  of 
tne  neighbouring  sclerotica,  even  undergoes  a  degree  of  dila- 
tation, so  as  to  l)ecome  considerably  broader  and  more  pro- 
minent than  it  is  in  the  natural  state. 

From  this  affection  of  the  cornea  alone,  independent  of 
the  interior  changes  of  the  eye,  the  patient's  vision  may  be 
almost  or  altogether  lost. 

7.  Exaphthahnon  and  exophthalmw.  In  consequence  of 
^oroiditis,  the  eye  may  enlarge,  and  even  protrude  from  the 
orbit  to  a  ver}'  considerable  degree,  without  much  inflamma- 
tion of  the  sclerotica  and  conjunctiva,  these  tunics  being 
merely  thinned  by  the  pressure  of  the  distended  choroid. 
After  a  time,  however,  the  eye  in  this  state  of  exophthalmos, 
is  apt  to  suffer  from  external  inflammation,  in  consequence  of 
being  but  imperfectly  protected  by  the  lids,  or  it  may  be, 
in  consequence  of  cold  or  mechanical  injury.  When  the 
inflammation,  thus  excited,  runs  to  a  great  height,  the  con- 

Cctiva   becomes   chemosed,    puriform    fluid    is    deposited 
ind  the  cornea,  or  between  its  lamellae,  the  eye  onrsts, 
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continues  to  swell  and  protrude  still  more,  assumes  a  fungous 
appearance,  bleeds  profusely,  and  being  productive  of  great 
pain  and  deformity,  evidently  requires  to  be  extirpated. 

8.  Intolerance  of  light  and  epiphora^  generally  attend  this 
disease  in  a  considerable  decree. 

9.  Pain.  This  varies  much  in  different  individuals.  When 
there  is  as  yet  no  protrusion,  the  pain  is  moderate;  when  the 
sclerotica  is  much  pressed  and  distended,  and  especially  when 
this  takes  place  suddenly,  and  is  attended  with  considerable 
increase  or  redness,  the  pain  in  the  eye  becomes  severe,  and 
sometimes  furious.  Hemicrania  is  also  present,  affecting 
principally  the  top  of  the  head,  the  high  part  of  the  temple, 
and  the  cheek.  It  is  not  strictly  circumorbital,  nor  is  it 
strikingly  nocturnal. 

10.  Vision  is  variously  affected  in  cases  of  choroiditis.  In 
some,  the  very  first  s}m[iptom  complained  o^  is  dimness  of 
sight  Hemiopia,  all  objects  to  one  or  other  side  of  a  perpen- 
dicular line,  or  above  or  below  a  horizontal  line,  appearing 
dim,  all  objects  appearing  confusedly,  and  as  if  double, 
even  when  viewed  with  one  eye,  are  symptoms  which  not 
unfi"equently  distress  the  patient  long  before  any  redness  or 
blueness  of  the  eye  is  visible.  If  the  disease  goes  on,  we 
sometimes  find  that  total  blindness  ensues,  even  when  the 
choroid  appears  but  partially  affected;  while  in  other  cases 
the  whole  choroid  is  evidently  affected,  the  whole  eyeball 
enlarged  and  discoloured,  and  yet  a  considerable  d^ree  of 
vision  is  retained. 

Constitutional  symptoms.  1.  The  subjects  of  this  disease 
are  adults.  I  have  never  seen  it  in  children.  Those  of  stru- 
mous constitution  are  more  subject  to  it  than  others. 

2.  Various  degrees  of  febrile  excitement  att^id  choroiditis. 
In  the  early  stage,  before  distension  brings  on  acute  pain,  the 
pulse  is  not  affected ;  after  the  patient  has  suffered  much,  a 
cachectic  state  is  apt  to  follow,  with  quick  pulse,  pale  or  sallow 
complexion,  excessive  nervous  irritability,  and  great  general 
weakness. 

.  3.  The  digestive  organs  are  frequently  much  deranged, 
even  fix>m  the  very  first.  Want  of  appetite,  frequent  acidity 
of  stomach,  costiveness,  flatulence,  and  foul  tongue,  attend 
the  disease  in  many  instances. 

Remote  and  exciting  causes.     I  have  been  led  to  ascribe  the 
commencement  of  inilammation  of  the  choroid'  to  such  causes 
ila  the  following. 
^     ••  .!•  Want  of  exerdse;  too  much  confinement  within  doon. 

Ik. 
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2.  Derangement  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

3.  Over-use  of  the  eyes,  in  reading,  sewing,  miniature* 
painting,  and  other  minute  works. 

4.  Exposure  to  too  much  heat  and  light,  and  especially  to 
the  glare  of  hot  fires,  and  to  sudden  changes  from  heat  to  cold. 

5.  Blows  on  the  eye. 

Progncms.  Recovery  is  always  slow.  If  the  disease  has 
gpne  to  any  considerable  length,  it  is  scarcely  ever  com- 
pletely removed.  The  vestiges  of  it  are  in  general  perma^- 
Bent,  even  after  it  has  b^n  completely  checked  in  its 
progress.  In  many  cases,  we  may  reckon  ourselves  fortunate, 
if  we  arrest  this  disease.  Yet  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
cure  proceeds  to  a  degree  beyond  our  expectation.  I  lately 
attenaed  a  gentleman  who  many  years  before  had  almost 
entirely  lost  the  sight  of  the  left  eye  from  this  disease.  The 
right  was  now  attacked.  Both  pupils  were  greatly  displaced; 
the  visible  arteries  of  the  right  eye  were  much  dilated,  and  the 
sclerotica  at  different  places  considerably  extenuated ;  the  left 
eye  was  enlarged,  of  a  pretty  deep  blue  colour,  and  a  great 
pert  of  the  cornea  opaque.  By  blood-letting,  counter-irrita- 
tion, and  other  remedies,  the  disease  was  arrested  in  the  left 
eye,  and  very  unexpectedly  the  right  eye  recovered  to  such  a 
db^ee,  that  he  was  again  able  to  read  with  it  an  ordinary  type. 

Trtaimeni.  1.  Bhodrletting.  Profuse  and  repeated  blood- 
letting does  more  good  in  the  early  stage  of  choroiditis,  than 
aU  other  remedies  put  together.  Yet  we  might  perhaps 
not  be  tempted  to  bleed  sufficiently  at  this  perioa  of  tne 
disease,  from  the  circumstance  that  in  many  instances, 
there  are  no  external  signs  of  intense  inflammation,  and  the 
patient  does  not  suffer  any  acute  pain.  The  practitioner, 
therefore,  who  is  not  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  symp- 
toms of  this  ophthalmia,  might  be  apt  to  trifle  away  time  in 
the  application  of  a  few  leeches,  when  he  should  be  opening 
the  temporal  artery,  and  removing  a  large  quantity  of  blood. 
I  have  known  the  blueness  and  evident  distension  of  the 
sclerotica,  which,  notwithstanding  leeching  and  other  reme- 
dies, had  continued  unabated  tor  many  weeks,  disappear 
suddenly  and  completely,  after  the  loss  of  twenty  or  thirty 
ounces  of  blood  from  the  temple.  Bleeding  from  the  jugular 
vein,  or  from  the  arm,  is  also  highly  useful.  Twenty-four  or 
more  leeches  round  the  eye,  every  second  day,  I  have  seen 
attended  by  the  best  effects.  In  chronic  cases,  we  must  not 
neglect  the  frequent  and  liberal  application  of  leeches. 

!•  PurffoHoes  are  of  essential  service,     ^rhe  disordered 
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state  of  the  biliary  and  other  digestive  organs,  indicates  the 
use  of  calomel  as  a  cholagogue,  followed  by  salts  and  senna,  or 
some  other  brisk  purgative.  Such  remedies  are  to  be  repeated 
frequently,  during  the  course  of  the  treatment. 

3.  Mercury.  We  are  naturally  led  to  advise  mercury  in 
choroiditis,  from  observing  its  happy  effects  in  iritis.  But  on 
the  whole,  I  must  confess,  that  in  the  former  disease,  I  have 
not  witnessed  any  remarkable  benefit,  either  from  making 
the  mouth  sore,  or  from  small  doses  long  continued.  I  have 
used  this  medicine  both  in  friction  to  the  head,  and  in  various 
forms  internally;  but  it  has  appeared  inert  so  far  as  the 
choroiditis  is  concerned.  Still,  I  have  hitherto  continued  to 
prescribe  mercury  in  this  disease,  because  the  cases  which  I 
have  treated  are  too  few  to  enable  me  to  decide  completely 
on  this  point,  and  because  this  medicine  is  found  to  do  good 
in  all  other  chronic  inflammations  of  the  eye. 

4.  Turpentine  I  have  lately  tried  in  one  or  two  cases,  but 
am  unable  as  yet  to  come  to  any  conclusion  regarding  its 
effects. 

6.  Iodine.  In  one  case  only  have  I  fully  tried  this  power- 
ful sorbefaciant,  and  I  am  happy  to  say,  with  an  amount  of 
good  effects  altogether  unlooked  for.  An  eye  which  I  had 
many  times  punctured,  and  had  fairly  made  up  my  mind  to 
extirpate,  has  shrunk  considerably  under  the  use  of  the  tinc- 
ture of  iodine,  while  the  sclerotica  has  assumed  much  more 
of  its  natural  whiteness. 

6.  Tonics.  After  due  depletion,  I  have  seen  much  benefit 
accrue  from  the  precipitated  carbonate  of  iron,  and  the  sul- 
phate of  quina.     They  may  be  given  separately,  or  together. 

7.  Counter-irritation  is  decidedly  useful.  A  tartar  emetic 
eruption  between  the  shoulders  is  perhaps  the  most  effectual. 

8.  Paracentesis  oculi.  Puncturing  the  sclerotica  and  cho- 
roid, so  as  to  evacuate  the  aqueous  fluid  collected  between 
the  latter  tunic  and  the  retina,  is  a  remedy  of  much  import- 
ance in  the  treatment  of  this  disease.  It  is  not  to  be  tried 
in  the  acute  stage,  at  least  I  have  not  dared  to  try  it  except 
in  the  chronic  stage,  and  when  there  was  an  evident  tendency 
to  staphyloma  scleroticae.  The  operation  is  performed  with 
a  broad  cataract-needle,  which  is  to  be  thrust,  not  in  the 
direction  of  the  lens,  which  it  might  readily  wound  and  ren- 
der opaque,  but  towards  the  centre  of  the  vitreous  humour. 
The  instrument  need  not  penetrate  deeper  than  the  eighth 
of  an  inch.  A  little  blood  is  usually  discharged  from  the 
Atvided  portion  of  the  choroid,  mixed  with  aqueous  fluid  of 
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a  slightly  fflutinoufi  oonsistenoe.  The  operation  gives  great 
relief  to  the  feeling  of  distension  or  pressure  in  the  eye, 
and  to  the  attendant  headach.  It  may  be  repeated  every 
eight  days,  or  at  longer  intervals,  according  to  the  state  of 
the  eye.* 


SECTION  XXIII. — RETINTIS-f 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  internal  inflmmmations  of 
the  eye  may  arise  sometimes  in  one  texture,  and  at  other 
times  in  another;  that  in  one  case  the  bloodvessels  of  the 
cetina  shall  be  first  affected,  in  another,  those  of  the  choroidf 
in  a  third,  those  of  the  iris.  The  point  of  origination  will 
depend  on  the  natural  constitution  of  the  organ,  and  the 
manner  of  action  of  the  exciting  cause.  Even  from  birth,  the 
^e  varies  mudi  in  different  individuals,  one  or  other  texture 
appearing  to  be  congenitally  weaker  or  stronger  than  the 
flihers,  so  that  the  same  exciting  cause,  operating  on  a  num- 
ber of  persons,  shall  produce  in  one,  inflammation  of  the 
conjunctiva;  in  another,  sclerotitis;  in  a  third,  iritis;  in  a 
fcurth,  inflammation  of  the  retina.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
nature  of  the  cause  leads  in  one  case  to  external,  in  another, 
tp  internal  ophthalmia.  Cold,  operating  on  the  eye,  will 
bring  on  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  or  sclerotica,  while 
the  sudden  and  direct  reflection  of  a  strong  liffht  into  the  eye 
vill  be  apt  to  produce  an  inflammation  of  which  the  retina 
ia  likely  to  be  the  focus.  The  inflammatory  action,  however, 
is  seldom,  if  ever  confined  to  the  part  first  affected.  We 
have  already  seen  how  inflammation,  originating  in  the  iris, 
wpreads  to  die  sclerotica,  and  to  the  choroid;  and  how  cho* 
ipidids  affects  the  textures  both  .within  and  without  the 
choroid.  In  the  same  way,  inflammation  commencing  in  the 
retina  is  likely  to  spread  inwards  to  the  vitreous  humour, 
to  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  and  to  the  lens  itself,  all  which 
parts  are  fed  by  branches  from  the  central  artery  of  the  retina ; 
and  outwards,  to  the  choroid  and  iris,  to  the  sclerotica  and 
cornea,  and  to  the  conjunctiva.  Thus  an  inflammation  of  the 
whole  eyeball  may  arise  from  a  very  limited  point  of  origin. 

Nor  is   this  a  fanciful   picture   of  disease     Although  a 

*  See  a  case  of  Staphyloma  Sderoticc  succemiiilly  treated,  by  repeatedly 
fiyiii%  the  Eye;  b?  Richard  Martland,  M.D.,  io  the  Edinbui^  Mediciu 
md  Soraical  Journal.  Vol.  xxiii.  p.  59.  Edin.  1825. 

t  0|ihthalMflMi  intenM  iifiopMica  proprie  tic  dkta  of  Beer. 
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retinitis,  ending  in  general  opiithalinitis,  and  arising  tmn 
causes  of  very  limited  and  transient  nction,  is  rare;  yet  it 
occasionally  occurs,  especially  after  long  continued  straining 
of  the  sight  in  the  examination  of  very  small,  perhaps  micro- 
scopical olijects,  under  a  strong  light,  reflected  into  the  eye, 
either  immediately  from  the  object  of  examination,  or  from 
a  speculum. 

In  such  cases,  however,  there  are  commonly  certain  pre- 
disposing causes,  which  ought  not  to  escape  observation ;  such 
as  plethora  in  and  near  the  organ  of  vision. 

Unexpected  and  vivid  flashes  of  lightning  sometimes  ^cite 
inflammation  of  the  retina,  and  this  disease  has  frequently 
been  excited  by  imprudently  viewing  an  eclipse  of  the  sun. 
Prisoners,  who  have  been  long  confined  to  the  darkness  of  a 
dungeon,  have  been  seized  with  inflammation  of  the  retina 
on  being  brought  suddenly  forth  into  the  full  glare  of  day. 
Travelling  over  a  long  tract  of  country  covered  with  snow, 
has  been  known  to  produce  the  same  effect.  Saint- Yves 
notices  the  case  of  a  man  who  became  blind  in  consequence 
of  going  too  close  to  tlie  light  and  heat  of  a  strong  fire,  in 
attempting  to  tie  a  string  to  a  fowl,  turning  on  tlie  spit;  and 
another  of  a  workman  in  the  mint,  who  lost  his  stglit  from 
(he  brilliant  flashing  to  which  he  was  exposed,  while  pouring 
metal  into  a  red-hot  crucible.  Both  of  these  accidents  were 
prolwbjy  owing  to  retiiiitis. 

Tlie  Esquimaux,  who  inhabit  Hudson's  Bay,  are  well  aware 
of  the  loss  of  vision  which  arises  from  exposing  the  eyes  to 
the  constant  view  of  a  country  covered  with  snow.  They 
make  use  of  a  kind  of  preservers,  which  they  term  snow-eye*. 
'ITiese  consist  of  two  pieces  of  wood  or  ivory,  so  formed  ns  to 
fit  the  eyes,  which  they  completely  cover,  and  are  fastened 
behind  the  head.  Each  piece  presents  a  narrow  slit,  throi^h 
which  every  thing  is  distinctly  seen.  This  invention  pre^crvvs 
them  from  tlie  snow-blindness,  which  is  apt  to  be  occa^oned 
by  ilie  strong  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays;  and  which,  it  is  prt>- 
baltle,  is  the  effect  of  inflammation  excited  in  the  retina.* 

Blinding  persons  by  producing  retinitis  was,  and  still  is,  in 


■  These  insiniinents  also  incrcaitv  tlie  powers  ut'  visiut),  to  that  ihs 
Esiguiniaux  sr«  so  Bccuntonmt  to  their  unc,  ihut  when  they  art  Attitwu  of 
vil^wi^g  any  ibing  Qt  a  distance,  they  mechunically  apply  them  to  thwr  aya*. 
Difierent  accouat*  are  eiven  uf  the  ilit  or  slita  in  these  inatniintnta,  for 
toine  t«ll  us  tlieri!  :s  onlj'  one  in  each  eye-piece,  anil  that  it  ia  long  lod 
narrow,  whilp  otIicrH  ray  that  there  are  two,  about  a  quarter  of  ■  '  * 
liinfT.     This  in  prolubly  regulated  by  the  fancy  of  the 
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some  countries,  a  mode  of  punishment.  The  person  is  com- 
pelled to  look  steadily  on  a  concave  mirror  of  polished  steel, 
held  opposite  to  the  sun.  This  would  excite  speedy  inflam- 
mation of  the  retina,  and  certainly  end  in  a  greater  or  less 
d^ree  of  insensibility  to  light.  Some  such  method  must  be 
employed  in  India  at  this  day,  as  many  of  the  native  princes, 
who  have  been  condemned  to  the  loss  of  sight  by  the  jealousy 
of  their  rivals,  but  are  suifered  to  live  in  a  state  of  captivity, 
are  said  to  have  no  appearance,  at  a  little  distance,  of  being 
Uind. 

Chronic  cases  of  retinitis  not  unirequently  present  them- 
selves  to  our  observation,  under  the  designation  of  weakness 
of  sight,  and  are  characterised  by  a  morbid  sensibility  to  light 
and  slight  obscurity  of  vision,  followed  after  a  lapse  of  time  by 
gradual  contraction  of  the  pupil,  immobility  of  the  iris,  and 
amaurosis.  Watchmakers,  jewellers,  and  those  who  spend 
great  part  of  the  day  and  night  in  reading  and  writing,  are 
apt  to  be  affected  in  this  way.  Such  cases  are  often  injured 
by  stimulant  and  tonic  treatment,  while  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  greatly  benefited  by  leeches  round  the  eye. 

jJr.  M  irault  has  published  a  paper  on  inflammation  of  the 
retina,*  in  which  he  describes  under  this  name,  the  common 
strumous  or  phlyctenular  ophthalmia,  maintaining  that  the 
excessive  intolerance  of  light  which  accompanies  this  disease, 
can  he  attributed  only  to  retinitis.  This,  however,  is  a  mis- 
take. We  see  an  equal  degree  of  intolerance  of  light  brought 
on,  in  an  instant,  by  the  presence  of  a  particle  of  dust  between 
the  eyeball  and  upper  eyelid;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  I 
think,  that  conjunctivitis,  not  retinitis,  is  tlie  cause  of  tlie  same 
lymptom  in  strumous  ophthalmia. 

Tne  following  are  the  symptoms  of  sudden  and  severe  retini- 
tis. The  patient  first  complains  of  a  general  feeling  of  pres- 
sure and  tension  in  the  whole  eyeball.  To  this  there  succeeds 
an  obtuse,  deep-seated,  pulsating  pain,  which  seems  to  increase 
every  moment,  and  soon  extends  to  tlie  eyebrow  and  cranium. 
The  power  of  vision  is  already  sensibly  diminished,  and  every 
hour  becomes  more  and  more  feeble.  At  the  same  time,  the 
pupil  is  observed  to  have  lost  its  glancing  blackness,  and  to 
Lave  become  much  contracteiL  Without  becoming  angular 
or  deviating  from  its  natural  situation,  it  at  length  completely 
closes,  the  iris  having  reached  its  greatest  possible  degree  of 
expansion,  and  seeming  no  longer  to  be  perforated  by  any 

«  Archnret  Generales  de  Medecine.  Tome  xx.  p.  477.    Pteis,  18S9. 
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central  opening.  Long  before  the  pupil  is  closed,  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  retina  seems  extinct;  and  yet,  even  when  the 
mmil  is  closed,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  trace  of  perception  of 
Bgnt  from  without,  the  patient  experiences  a  trouolesome  sen- 
fliticm  of  fiery  spectra  with  every  oscillation  of  the  mtemal 
Uoodvessels  o(  the  eye. 

While  these  changes  are  taking  place,  the  iris  loses  its 
natural  colour^  becoming  greenish  or  reddish  acoordins  to  its 
original  hue.  The  anterior  chamber  is  strikingly  diminished 
in  size,  the  iris  having  advanced  towards  the  cornea.  By  the 
time  that  this  advancmg  of  the  iris  is  first  discerned,  which  is 
generaUy  when  the  pupil  is  still  of  considerable  size,  the  whole 
aderotica  is  rose-red.  The  conjunctiva  some  time  after  pr^ 
sents  a  pretty  thick  net-work  of  blood  vessels,  and  the  cornea 
loses  much  of  its  natural  lustre  without  becoming  absolutely 
opaque.  The  last  mentioned  s3rmptoms  make  their  appear- 
ance under  severe  inflammatory  sympathetic  fever,  along  with 
insufferable  and  almost  maddening  headach.  Sometimes  it 
happens  that  during  this  first  period  of  the  disease^  the  pupil, 
though  much  contracted,  does  not  completely  close ;  but  it  is 
eloudy,  and  on  looking  at  it  through  a  magnifying  glass,  or 
even  by  merely  concentrating  the  light  upon  it,  ia  seen  to  be 
reddish-gray,  while  the  power  of  vision  is  totally  lost. 

So  severe  are  the  sympathetic  fever  and  headach  which 
attend  retinitis,  that  it  sometimes  passes  with  medical  men 
who  have  not  studied  the  diseases  of  the  eye,  for  phrenitis  or 
brain-fever,  the  characteristic  sjrmptoms  of  this  ophthalmia,  from 
which  the  affection  of  all  the  other  parts  arises,  not  being  suf- 
ficiently prominent  to  arrest  attention.  The  oculist  generally 
finds  retinitis  so  far  advanced  in  its  progress,  as  to  be  almost 
altogether  beyond  control. 

The  pain  of  the  eye  now  becomes  unequal ;  it  is  still  pul- 
sative,  but  is  now  attended  by  a  feeling  of  cold  and  weight  in 
the  part.  Shiverings  take  place,  and  there  suddenly  appears 
a  quantity  of  pus  at  the  bottom  of  the  anterior  chamber. 
This  matter  presents  a  horizontal  surface  and  is  sometimes 
seen  to  change  its  position  on  the  head  being  moved  from  side 
to  side.  It  constantly  increases  in  quantity,  till  it  not  CMily 
reaches  the  pupil,  but  at  length  fairly  fills  the  anterior  cham- 
ber. It  may  accumulate  to  such  a  degree,  especially  in 
neglected  cases,  that  the  cornea  projects,  assumes  the  appear^ 
ance  of  an  abscess  ready  to  burst,  and  at  last  gives  way  unda* 
insufferable  pain.  The  eye  then  collapses,  and  the  pain 
gradually  subsides. 
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If  the  pupil  has  not  completely  closed  by  the  end  of  the 
first  stage,  we  see,  just  at  the  moment  when  the  hypopium 
begios  to  form,  fine  whitish  filaments  of  lymph  shooting  from 
the  edge  of  the  pupil  towards  its  centre.  Viewed  through  a 
good  lens,  these  have  the  appearance  of  a  delicate  cobweb. 
After  the  pus  has  covered  the  pupil,  and  remained  perhaps 
long  unab»3rbed,  this  cobweb-like  pseudo-membrane  becomes 
whitish-yellow  from  little  particles  of  the  pus  lodging  in  its 
interstices,  and  sometimes  a  single  piece  of  what  appears  to  be 
thickened  purulent  matter,  attached  to  this  membrane,  pror 
jects  through  the  pupil,  intimately  connected  also  with  the 
pupillary  edge  of  the  iris.  But  if  the  pupil  has  closed  com- 
frietely  in  the  first  stage,  of  course  nothing  of  this  spurious 
cataract  is  observed. 

PrognosU.  The  pn^osis  in  retinitis  is  not  unfavourable^ 
if  a  proper  method  of  treatment  be  commenced  before  the 
popil  is  much  contracted,  or  the  power  of  vision  greatly  les- 
fened.  If  vision  seems  already  extinguished,  the  prognosis  is 
extremely  unfavourable.  Beer,  indeed,  had  in  two  cases  seen 
▼ision  return  with  the  arrest  of  the  inflammatory  symptoms, 
but  in  both  a  very  considerable  weakness  of  sight  remained  dur- 
ii^  life,  and  the  patients  could  read  large  print  only  with 
much  difficulty,  and  small  print  not  at  all.  If  the  pupil  be 
once  closed,  even  before  the  retina  appears  to  have  become 
insensible,  there  is  np  longer  any  hope  of  preserving  sight ; 
for  even  should  the  pupil  re-open  in  some  d^ree,  as  it  occa- 
sionally does  on  the  inflammatory  symptoms  oeing  arrested, 
et  it  remains  small  and  motionless,  and  the  eye  is  still  blind, 
f  retinitis  be  completely  misunderstood  in  the  commence- 
ment, neglected  or  mistreated,  it  proceeds  rapidly  on  to  a 
dangerous  inflammation  of  the  whole  eyeball. 

In  the  second  stage  the  prognosis  is  always  bad.  For 
he£are  the  disease  has  advanced  so  far,  \xsion  is  irretrievably 
k)6t«  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  endeavour  to  save  the  form 
of  the  ^e,  by  limiting  the  suppuration  as  much  as  possible. 
If  this  disease  has  been  misunderstood  at  the  commencement 
or  mistreated,  so  that  it  has  gone  on  to  a  complete  ophthal- 
mitis, attended  with  chemosis,  there  is  much  danger  that  in 
the  second  stage  not  even  the  form  of  the  eye  will  be  saved. 

Treatment.     Complete  rest  of  tlie  eyes  and  of  the  whole 
body,  darkness,  abstinence,  and  active  depletion,  followed  by 
the  rapid  introduction  of  mercury  into  tne  system,  are  the  ^ 
means  to  be  depended  upon  in  the  first  stage  of  retinitis. 
Copious  blood-letting  from  the  arm  is  to  be  immediately  firfo 
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lowed  by  a  pleiuilul  application  of  leeches  round  ihe  eye. 
Should  the  pain  of  the  eye  and  head  still  continue,  the  jugiH 
lar  vein  or  temporal  artery  ought  to  be  opened,  and  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  blood  abstracted. 

Calomel  with  opium  ought  to  be  given  in  frequent  doses, 
till  the  mouth  is  affected. 

Belladonna  is  to  be  applied  in  the  usual  way. 

In  the  second  stage,  the  preservation  of  sight  is  out  of  the 
question.  A  warm  emollient  poultice  is  to  be  laid  over  the  eye- 
lids. Ifonlya  small  quantityofmatterbe  present  in  tlie  anterior 
chamber,  we  must  on  no  account  let  ourselves  be  induced  by 
that  to  open  the  cornea,  for  the  purpose  of  evacuating  it ;  but 
trust  to  tlie  sorbefacient  effect  of  the  mercury,  assisted  by  blis- 
ters behind  the  ears  or  on  the  back  of  the  neck.  Beer  recom- 
mends the  eye  in  that  state  to  be  touched  repeatedly  in  the 
courseof  the  day  with  vinum  opii,  by  the  Ciireful  use  of  which, 
in  combination  with  the  internal  employment  of  opium  and 
sometimes  of  cinchona,  he  had  seen  collections  of  pus  in  the 
anterior  chamber  completely  disappear.  Should  the  hypopium 
increase,  so  that  the  anterior  chamber  is  filled,  we  cannot  trust 
to  its  alranrption,  but  must  give  exit  to  the  matter  by  opening 
the  cornea  with  the  extraction  knife.  In  such  circumsrtances 
the  natural  appearance  of  the  cornea  and  iris  is  completely  lost, 
the  eyeball  sometimes  remaining  flattened  in  the  situation  of 
the  cornea,  while  in  other  cases  it  becomes  staph ytomntous. 


ON  XXIV. — AQUO-CAPSULITIS. 
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By  the  term  agtw-capsuHtis  is  meant  inflammation 
carttlamnous  membrane,  generally  considered  as  serous,  which 
lines  tJie  internal  surface  of  the  cornea.     When  this  mem- 


brane is  inflamed,  it  becomes  more  or  less  opaque ;  there  is  at 
the  same  time  a  mudiliness  in  the  anterior  chambeV,  and  occa- 
sionally an  appearance  as  if  the  eyelwiii  were  tmusiiaily  full  an*! 
prominent,  fliis  arises  from  an  increase  in  the  quantitr  of 
the  aqueous  humour,  the  balance  of  action  being  suspended, 
which  naturally  exists  between  the  exhalents  and  absorbents  of 
that  fluid.  In  more  severe  cases,  coagutable  IjTnph  is  eflusnl 
from  the  lining  membrane  of  rhe  cornea,  and  if  the  iris  be  at 
the  same  time  in  an  inflamed  state,  this  eflusion  may  becmne 
the  medium  of  adhesion  lietween  the  iris  and  the  cornea. 

Besides  rhe  difliisn)  muddlness,  there  ore  often  present  in 
this  disease  one  or  more  milk-liku  spots  on  the  internal  surface 
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of  the  cornea,  which  even  the  least  experienced  may  readily 
distinguish  from  any  of  the  common  superficial  opacities  of 
that  part.  The  spots  in  question  give  the  cornea  a  mottled 
appearance,  and  form  by  far  the  most  characteristic  mark  of 
this  ophthalmia.  Mr.  Wardrop  has  accurately  described  their 
more  opaque  central  points  as  surrounded  by  a  kind  of  disk, 
resembling  what  is  called  the  eye  of  a  pebble.  He  seems  to 
ascribe  the  whiter  point  in  the  centre  to  opacity  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  cornea,  and  the  disk  to  that  of  tlie  lining  mem- 
hrane. 

This  mottled  appearance  I  have  seen  very  distinctly  in  two 
cases;  and  what  was  very  remarkable,  in  one  of  these,  the 
spots  appeared  and  disappeared  at  different  points  of  the 
internal  surface  of  the  cornea,  even  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours, 
80  that  the  patient  saw  worse  in  the  morning  when  most  of  the 

rts  were  observed,  and  better  towards  the  evening  when 
se  at  the  upper  part  of  the  cornea  had  greatly  diminished. 
There  accompanied  tliis  singular  case,  a  general  turbidness  in 
the  morning.  The  whole  appearance  of  the  anterior  cham- 
ber, and  of  the  spots  in  question,  resembled  very  much  the 
effect  which  might  be  supposed  to  be  produced,  were  a  quan- 
tity of  minute  drops  of  ammoniated  oil  mingled  with  the  aque- 
ous humour.  This  state  of  the  cornea  was  the  consequence  of 
pretty  severe  inflammation,  about  nine  months  before,  in  a 
patient  who  had  long  been  troubled  with  rheumatism. 

The  appearance  of  the  redness  in  aquo-capsulitis,  so  far 
resembles  that  in  iritis,  that  there  is  a  circular  zone  of  minute 
vessels  seen  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  sclerotica.  Sometimes 
one  or  more  distinct  blood  vessels  are  seen  traversing  the 
inflamed  membrane.  Some  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  also  are 
frequently  enlarged.  These  appear  as  insulated  trunks,  and 
can  be  raised  on  the  point  of  a  needle  from  the  sclerotica. 
TTie  vessels  on  the  white  of  the  eye  are  of  a  bright  red  colour 
during  the  active  stage  of  the  inflammation,  and  gradually 
assume  a  more  crimson  hue  as  the  symptoms  subside. 

There  sometimes  attends  this  disease  an  increased  flow  of 
tears,  but  the  patient  in  general  suffers  very  little  from  expo^ 
sure  to  light. 

Vision  is  more  or  less  dim ;  and  what  is  particularly  to  be 
noted,  is  a  sensation  of  distension  and  fulness  in  the  eyeball, 
accompanied  with  a  dull  aching  pain,  generally  in  the  fore- 
head, sometimes  also  in  the  back  part  of  the  head;  symptoms 
which  Mr.  Wardrop  assures  us  are  instantly  and  permanently 
relieved  by  evacuating  the  aqueous  humour. 


The  constitutioiiEl  symptoms  vary  much  in  their  degree  of 
Beverhy.  Sometimes  the  pulse  is  very  frequent  and  hard,  the 
•kin  hot  and  dry,  the  tongue  loaded,  and  the  functions  of  die 
alimentary  canal  disordered.  In  other  cases,  the  disease  almost 
from  the  commencement,  assumes  a  chronic  form,  and  afW 
continuing  a  certain  period,  participates  in  any  peculiarity  of 
the  patient's  constitution,  and  becomes  thereby  modified. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  inflammatory  symptoms, 
diere  is  generally  so  much  muddiness  difiused  over  the  whole 
anterior  chamber,  that  no  distinct  portions  of  e£Pused  lym{di 
can  be  distinguished,  unless  they  be  of  large  size ;  but  when 
this  turbid  state  goes  off,  flakes  of  Ijrmph  may  sometimes  be 
perceived,  and  in  other  instances,  the  whole  surface  of  die 
inflamed  membrane  is  left  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  it.  In 
some  cases,  the  effused  lymph  floats  in  the  anterior  chamber, 
appearing  like  a  thick  cloud ;  in  other  cases,  it  is  deposited  in 
streaks,  so  as  to  present  a  reticulated  appearance ;  and  in 
others,  it  resembles  a  purulent  fluid. 

If  the  effused  l)rmph  be  not  afterwards  absorbed,  it  is  apt 
to  become  organized ;  and  not  unfrequendy  red  vessds  can 
be  seen  ramifying  through  it.  This  is  a  much  more  frequent 
i^pearance  than  that  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  of  a 
red  vessel  or  vessels  running  along  the  internal  sur£sice  of  the 
cornea  without  any  effusion  of  lymph. 

Treaimeni.  Little  else  is  known  regarding  the  effects  of 
remedies  in  this  rare  ophthalmia,  than  what  is  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Wardrop,  in  his  paper  on  Evacuation  of  the  Aqueous  Ho- 
mour,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Trans- 
actions. In  the  cases  there  recorded,  benefit  appeals  to  have 
been  derived  from  cupping  the  temples,  purging,  fomenting 
«ild  the  application  of  sucn  stimulants  as  morias  and  nitras 
faydraigyri  in  solution,  red  precipitate  salve,  and  sulphuric 
ether.  Mr.  Wardrop,  however,  places  most  rdianoe  on  die 
evacuation  of  the  aqueous  humour,  stating  that  there  is  no 
inflammation  of  the  eye,  where  so  much  benefit  is  derived  from 
that  operation,  as  when  the  disease  affects  the  internal  layer 
of  the  cornea.  He  had  never  found  it  fail  in  procuring  im- 
mediate relief  of  the  pain  of  the  head,  and  instantaneous 
restoration  of  the  transparency  of  the  anterior  diamber. 

The  opening  through  the  cornea,  by  which  the  aqueous 
humour  is  to  be  discharged,  may  be  made  with  any  of  the 
knives  commonly  used  for  extracting  the  cataract,  or  with  a 
broad  irienknife.  It  is  sufficient  that  the  point  of  the  instru- 
ment be  introduced  so  that  it  makes  a  puncture  into  tbeante* 
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rior  chamber;  this  should  be  done  near  the  junction  of  the 
cornea  and  sclerotica,  at  any  part  of  the  circumference. 
When  the  knife  has  penetrated  into  the  anterior  chamber,  it 
may  be  withdrawn  a  little,  and  the  blade  turned  on  its  axis, 
when  the  aqueous  humour  will  readily  escape.  It  is  better 
not  to  remove  the  instrument  altogether,  till  the  jQuid  is 
observed  to  be  discharged ;  for  if  the  incision  be  not  suffi- 
ciently large,  and  the  knife  taken  away  before  the  aqueous 
humour  flows  out,  the  elasticity  of  the  cornea  closes  the  wound, 
and  either  hinders  the  evacuation  from  being  so  sudden,  and 
consequently  so  efficacious,  or  the  closure  of  the  wound  entirely 
prevents  its  escape.  The  operation,  therefore,  which  is  neces- 
aary  to  disdiarge  the  aqueous  humour,  is  merely  the  first  step 
of  the  section  of  the  cornea,  made  in  extracting  the  cataract, 
or  what  is  called  the  pimduaHon. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  performing  the  operation,  arises 
from  the  pain  occasioned  by  the  necessary  pressure  on  the 
eyeball,  whilst  keeping  open  the  eyelids ;  but  until  a  sufficient 
portion  of  the  cornea  is  brought  into  view,  and  the  movements 
of  the  eye  completely  under  the  management  of  the  operator, 
the  introduction  of  the  knife  should  not  be  attemptea.  The 
upper  lid  should  be  elevated  by  the  fingers  of  the  assistant,  or 
by  Pellier's  speculum ;  while  the  operator,  with  the  fore  and 
iniddle  fingers  of  the  hand  which  does  not  hold  the  knife 
presses  down  the  lower  lid,  and  applies  their  points  over  its 
edge,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  touch  the  eyeball,  and  can 
imply  any  degree  of  pressure  upon  it  which  may  be  necessary. 
After  the  assistant  raises  the  upper  lid,  the  patient  should  be 
directed  to  look  downwards ;  and  then  the  assistant  employs 
a  sufficient  pressure,  to  keep  the  eye  in  that  position. 

The  operator  now  makes  the  puncture ;  but  as  the  patient 
is  very  apt  to  start  when  he  first  finds  the  instrument  coming 
in  contact  with  his  eye,  it  is  useful  merely  to  touch  the  cornea 
repeatedly  with  the  back  of  the  knife  till  all  risk  of  starting  is 
over;  and  as  soon  as  its  extremity  rests  on  the  part  where  the 
puncture  is  to  be  made,  the  knife  may  readily  be  raised  on 
JiB  point,  and  thrust  into  the  anterior  chamber.* 

It  is  probable  tliat  a  variety  of  other  remedies  besides  those 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Wardrop  might  be  useful  in  aquo-capsu- 
litis ;  especially  cinchona,  turpentine,  and  mercury.  Of  theses 
however,  nothing  can  be  said  from  experience. 

*  Medico-Chinirgical  Transactions,  Vol.  iv.  p.  153.     Loodon,  laia. 
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SECTION  XXV. — INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  CHRYSTALLINE  LENS 

AND  CAPSULE. 

Common  lenticular  cataract  appears  to  be  a  consequence 
of  the  impeded  nutrition  which  attends  the  advanced  period 
of  life ;  while  opacities  of  the  capsule  are  probably  in  all 
instances  the  result  of  inflammation,  and  thus  resemble  specks 
of  the  cornea.  Capsular  and  capsulo-lenticular  cataracts 
generally  present  themselves  to  our  observation  after  the 
inflammation  in  which  they  have  originated  has  subsided; 
but  in  other  cases,  we  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with 
the  disease  in  its  acute  stage.  The  appearances  which  are 
then  presented  to  observation,  have  been  minutely  described 
by  Professor  Walther,*  and  I  have  had  more  than  one  oppor- 
tunity of  verifying,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  accuracy  of  his 
description. 

He  states  that  inflammation  of  the  chrystalline  capsule 
generally  occurs  about  the  middle  of  life,  and  in  subjects  of  a 
slight  cachectic  disposition.  This  is  certainly  true,  although 
in  more  than  one  instance  I  have  seen  such  severe  inflamma- 
tion of  the  capsule  in  young  children,  that  the  part  i^peared 
completely  loaded  with  red  vessels.  This  disease  occurs  oftener 
in  light  eyes  than  dark,  and  is  always  accompanied  by  a  slight 
change  in  the  colour  of  the  iris  and  form  of  the  pupil,  the  iris 
becoming  a  little  darker,  and  the  pupil  oval  or  irr^ular.  The 
motions  of  the  iris  are  at  first  lively  and  extensive,  but  subse- 
quently become  sluggish  and  very  limited.  The  pupil  is 
smaller  than  in  the  sound  state,  and  there  usually  appears  a 
•black  rim  of  irregular  breadth  all  round  its  edge,  arising  from 
the  pigmentum  nigrum  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris  ccHn- 
ing  into  view. 

Along  with  these  symptoms,  a  number  of  red  vessels  appear 
in  the  pupil  itself,  the  largest  of  which  are  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  but  the  greater  number  distinguishable  only  by  the 
aid  of  a  magnifying  glass.  What  at  first  merely  appears  a 
red  point,  assumes  under  the  glass,  the  appearance  of  a  deli- 
cate tissue  of  vessels.  The  lens  used  for  this  microscopical 
examination  of  the  eye  should  be  one  of  a  very  short  focus, 
and  the  patient  should  be  so  placed  with  respect  to  the  light 
that  the  parts  within  the  pupil  be  well  illuminated,  and  not 

•  Abhandlungcn  aus  dem  Gebiete  der  practbchen  Medicin.  Vol.  i.  p.  53. 
Landshut,  IQIO. 
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shaded  by  the  glass  nor  by  the  head  of  the  observer.    In  order 
to  have  the  pupil  as  large  as  possible,  the  other  eye  should 
be  closed  during  the  examination,  and  a  little  of  a  filtered 
solution  of  extract  of  belladonna  in  water  should  be  dropped 
upon  the  aiFected  eye  an  hour  previously.     In  inflammation  of 
tibe  capsule   of  the   lens,  the   sensibility   not   being  much 
increased,  the  patient  can  bear  examination  of  the  eye  in  a 
strong  light  and  with  a  dilated  pupil,  without  much  uneasiness. 
The  red  vessels  observed  in  the  pupil  during  inflanmiation 
of  the  anterior  hemisphere  of  the  capsule  always  constitute  a 
sort  of  vascular  wreath,  situated  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  line's 
distance  from  the  pupillary  edge  of  the  iris ;  this  wreath  forms 
a  concentric  circle  within  the  pupil,  and  is  found  on  examina- 
tion to  consist,  not  of  one  or  a  few  vessels  circularly  disposed, 
bat  of  a  number  of  vascular  arches.     To  this  vascular  wreath 
there  run  in  a  radiated  form,  numerous  vessels  from  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  capsule.     Other  vessels  seem  to  extend 
from  the  pigmentum  of  the  iris ;  but  such  are  not  constantly 
present.     It  is  only  in  cases  where  the  disease  has  lasted  some 
considerable  time  that  they  appear.    In  other  cases,  according 
to  Professor  Walther,  vessels  seem  to  be  prolonged  rather 
from  the  capsule  into  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris.    Those 
which  run  from  the  iris  to  the  capsule,  never  arise  from  the 
edge  of  the  pupil,  but  at  a  little  distance  from  it,  on  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  iris,  so  that  nearly  a  line's  breadth 
next  the  pupillary  edge  is  free  from  these  vascular  sproutings. 
From  the  vascular  wreath  already  mentioned,  vessels  are 
seen  spreading  towards  the  centre  of  the  anterior  capsule,  and 
these  again  forming  clusters  and  arches.     Although  the  con- 
tinuation between  the  vessels  seen  in  different  parts  of  the 
pupil  seems  interrupted  at  some  points,  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  their  being  continuous,  although  from  their  extremely 
minute  size  they  can  be  distinguished  only  where  enlarged  and 
clustering  together. 

Posterior  to  the  red  vessels  seen  in  the  capsule,  there  appears 
in  some  cases  a  network  of  more  delicate  vessels,  which  seem 
to  be  seated  in  the  lens  itself.  The  larger  trunks  of  this  net- 
work are  not  always  derived  from  the  circumference  of  the 
lens,  but  evidently  come,  says  Professor  Walther,  from  its 
posterior  surface,  directly  forwards,  and  then  divide  into 
branches.  The  presence  of  these  vessels  in  the  lens,  he  has 
repeatedly  and  distinctly  observed.  He  states  that  they  pre- 
sent one  of  the  most  beautiful  phenomena,  and  that  the  only 
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things  which  come  near  them  are  the  finest  injections  of  the 
choroid,  such  as  those  which  are  in  the  possession  of  Soem- 
merring,  and  have  been  represented  by  him  in  his  work  on  the 
anatomy  of  the  eye. 

Professor  Walther  is  of  opinion  that  the  existence  of  these 
vessels  passing  into  the  substance  of  the  lens  is  entirely  uuh^ 
bid,  and  he  compares  it  to  what  occurs  in  inflammation  of 
the  thoraXf  when  vessels  are  prolonged  from  the  pleura  to  die 
pseudo-membrane  formed  on  its  surface.  He  says  that  as 
the  vessels  of  the  anterior  hemisphere  of  the  capsule  shoot 
forwards  in|x>  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris,  so  they  shoot 
backwards  into  the  lens  itself;  and  that  the  same  holds  good 
with  respect  to  the  posterior  hemisphere  of  the  capsule,  which 
being  more  copiously  supplied  with  bloodvessels,  it  is  explained 
how  the  largest  vessels  of  the  lens  are  seen  to  come  fi-om 
behind  forwards.  It  would  appear  also  that  all  inflanunations 
of  the  lens  begin  in  tlie  capsule,  a  fact  which  Professor  W. 
considers  as  analogous  to  tJie  spread  of  inflammation  to  the 
capsule  from  the  ciliary  processes  or  from  the  iris. 

At  the  apparent  terminations  of  several  of  the  vessels  in 
the  capsule,  there  are  distinctly  perceived  little- knots  of  a 
whitish-grey  semi-transparent  substance.  .This  is  evidently 
ooagulable  lymph,  and  Professor  W.  considers  its  presence  as 
disclosing  the  manner  in  which  inflammation  of  the  capsule 
and  lens  produces  opacity  of  these  parts.  The  anterior 
hemisphere  of  the  capsule,  where  the  vessels  are  very  numer- 
ou$9  sometimes  assumes  a  peculiar  velvety  or  flocculent  appear- 
ance, and  in  one  or  more  spots  of  its  extent  presents  a  grey  or 
brownish  colour.  These  brownish  spots  appear  in  some  in- 
stances to  be  nothing  more  than  efiused  lymph ;  but  in  odier 
cases  they  probably  owe  their  origin  to  the  iris  having  been 
united  to  the  capsule  by  partial  adhesions,  which  beine  se* 
parated  either  by  more  extensive  spontaneous  motions  of  the 
iris,  by  mechanical  violence,  or  by  the  sudden  influence  of  bel- 
ladonna or  some  similar  narcotic,  part  of  the  pigment  of 
the  iris  has  remained  adherent  to  the  finterior  surfiice  of 
the  capsule. 

It  is  a  fact  strongly  confirming  the  accuracy  of  Prottmor 
.Walther's  account  of  inflammation  of  the  chrystalline  cm^ 
aule,  that  in  anterior  capsular  cataract,  the  specks  or  streaks 
generally  radiate  from  the  edge  of  the  anterior  hemis]fdi€f« 
<tf  the  capsule  towards  its  centre ;  while  in  posterior  ^^fypi^hrr 
caUuracty  they  evidently  branch  out  from  the  centre  of  the 
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posterior  hemisphere,  following  thus  both  the  natural  course 
of  the  arteries,  and  the  directions  of  the  inflamed  vessels,  as 
represented  by  Professor  Walther. 

As  to  the  state  of  the  patient's  vision  who  is  aifected  with 
inflanmiation  of  the  lens  and  capsule,  where  the  disease  is 
severe,  vision  is  indistinct  and  confused,  particularly  when 
the  eye  is  directed  towards  distant  objects.  Those  objects 
which  are  nearer  are  seen  as  if  through  a  fine  gauze.  This 
does  not  seem  red,  nor  are  objects  tinged  of  that  colour. 

This  ophthalmia  always  observes  a  chronic  course.  It 
proceeds  very  slowly,  and  is  attended  with  little  or  no  pain. 
When  pain  does  attend  this  disease,  it  is  seated  at  the  bottom 
of  die  orbit,  in  the  forehead,  or  in  the  crown  of  the  head. 
When  the  disease  has  continued  for  some  considerable  time, 
die  blood  vessels  in  the  lens  and  capsule  become  varicose  and 
remain  so  permanently.  Professor  W.  observed  the  vessek  of 
the  lens  in  a  middle-i^ged  man,  to  remain  in  a  varicose  state 
for  a  whole  year,  without  undergoing  the  least  alteration.  In 
one  case,  I  have  seen  this  disease  followed  by  incomplete 
amaurosis,  with  tremulous  iris.  Efliision  of  fluid  between  the 
lens  and  capsule,  and  dissolution  of  the  former,  are  not  unfre- 
quent  consequences  of  inflammation  of  these  parts ;  while  in 
<kher  instances,  this  disease  would  appear  to  go  the  length  of 
suppuration,  for  we  must  consider  inflammation  as  the  cause 
of  that  variety  of  cataract  which  is  called  cotaracta  cum  bursoj 
Ae  opaque  state  of  the  lens  and  capsule  being  combined  with 
the  presence  of  a  cyst  contained  within  the  capsule  and  filled 
with  pus. 

The  causes  of  this  ophthalmia  have  not  been  sufficiendy 
investigated.  In  one  case  which  came  under  my  care,  it 
affected  the  right  eye  of  a  keen  sportsman,  and  might  perhaps 
be  connected  with  the  over-excitement  which  the  eye  may  have 
undergone  year  after  year  at  the  shooting  season. 

Inflammation  of  the  lens  and  capsule  approaches  nearer  to 
iritis  than  to  any  other  ophthalmia.  It  is,  however,  much 
kn  acute  in  its  character,  and  greatly  less  under  the  influence 
of  treatment. 

DejdeUon,  counter-irritation,  and  alteratives,  are  the  reme- 
dies which  suggest  themselves  as  most  likely  to  do  good  in 
the  early  stage  of  this  disease,  and  tonics  in  the  latter  stages. 
I  must  confess,  however,  that  this  ophthalmia  has  in  my 
hands  proved  the  most  obstinate  of  any.  Even  mercury, 
which,   in  the  inflammatory  affections  of  the  eye  the  most 


similar  to  this,  proves  nlmosl  specific,  appears  lo  huve  scarcely 
any  power  over  the  inflamed  vessels  of  the  chrystalluie  capsule. 

SECTION  XXVI. — INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  HVAIOID  MEMBRANE. 

The  morbid  states  in  which  we  meet  with  the  vilreoiia 
huinuur,  naturally  give  rise  to  the  supposition  that  it  occasion- 
ally suffers  from  inflammation.  Its  syiichesis  or  dissolution, 
dropsical  increase,  state  of  atrophy,  unnatural  viscidity,  change 
of  colour,  loss  of  transparency,  and  ossificatbn,  are  so  many 
morbid  chanj^es,  which  lead  us  to  suspect  the  hyaloid  mem- 
brMie  to  be  susceptible  of  inflammation,  The  vessels  of  ihe 
posterior  hemisphere  of  the  chrystalline  capsule  are  derived 
&om  the  central  artery  of  the  vitreous  humour,  and  we  can 
scarcely  suppose  the  former  to  be  affected  with  inflammation, 
without  the  latter  participating  in  the  same  disease.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  hyaloid  membrane,  however,  has  not  been 
observed  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  admit  of  description.  _ 


SECTION  XXVIl. — TKAUMATIC  OFHTHAtMlJE. 

We  have  now  seen  how  each  texture  of  the  eye  suffers,  in 
its  own  way,  from  inflammation,  excited  witliout  any  ei-ident 
mechanical  or  chemical  injury;  the  conjunctiva  sufTering 
puro-mucous  and  eruptive  diseases;  the  sclerotica,  rheumatic 
disease;  the  iris  undergoing  adhesive  intlammntioit ;  the  cor- 
nea losing  its  transparency,  and  becoming  the  seat  of  puru- 
lent infiltration  and  of  ulceration ;  the  choroid  falling  into  a 
stale  of  extreme  varicosity;  and  the  retina  losing  its  sensibil- 
ity to  light ;  e\'ery  texture,  in  fact,  suffering  difiereiitly. 

Now,  the  inflammation  which  is  excited  bv  the  evidcut  me- 
chanical or  chemical  injuries,  the  direct  effects  of  whieh  we 
have  already  considered,*  may  attack  one  or  several  of  theac 
textures.  We  may  have  traumatic  conjunctivitis,  traunuUJc 
corncitis,  traumatic  iritis,  8(c.,  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  Xtwa- 
matic  inflammation,  in  any  of  tlie  textures  of  the  eye,  imitatw, 
so  to  Epeak,  the  ophthulmife  which  we  have  idrewiy  consid- 
ered.    Wc  meet  with  puro-mucous  conjunctivitis,  excited  by 

'  8co  Section  L  ofChiiptcir  IV,  ami  Cbapier  IX. 
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injury,  and  we  very  often  see  pustular  or  phlyctenular  con- 
junctivitis, brought  on  by  the  same  cause.  Traumatic  iritis, 
the  iritis,  for  example,  which  is  so  apt  to  occur  after  the  oper- 
ations for  cataract,  very  closely  resembles  rheumatic  iritis. 
The  cornea,  by  traumatic  inflammation,  is  rendered  opaque, 
or  becomes  aitected  with  onyx,  or  with  ulceration ;  the  lens 
also  loses  its  transparency  from  the  same  cause,  and  the  retina 
its  sensibility. 

This  ol>servation,  if  duly  considered,  will  throw  a  great 
degree  of  light  on  the  treatment  of  the  traumatic  ophthalmise. 
Puriform  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  arising  from  injury, 
is  to  be  treated,  in  fact,  exactly  as  we  treat  catarrhal  ophthtd- 
mia.  In  traumatic  iritis,  the  three  great  indications,  to  abate 
the  inflammatory  action  by  depletion,  to  dilate  the  contract- 
ing pupil  by  belladonna,  and  to  promote  absorption  by  mer- 
cury, are  to  be  followed  out  exactly  as  in  rheumatic  or  syphi- 
litic iritis. 

For  these  reasons,  I  thought  it  proper  to  say  nothing  of 
the  traumatic  ophthalmise,  till  we  had  finished  the  considera- 
tion of  the  varieties  of  inflammatory  disease,  which  are 
excited  in  the  different  textures  of  the  eye  by  atmospheric  and 
constitutional  causes.  Without  a  knowledge  of  these  varieties 
of  ophthalmia,  we  should  be  but  little  able  to  understand  the 
inflammatory  effects  of  evident  mechanical  and  chemical  inju- 
ries upon  the  several  structures  combined  in  the  eye ;  but  with 
such  a  knowledge,  both  the  symptoms  and  the  treatment  of 
the  traumatic  ophthalmia?  become  perfectly  simple.  These 
flgrmptoms  vary,  no  doubt,  ad  infinitum^  in  regard  to  severity, 
while  in  one  case,  a  single  texture,  and  in  other  cases,  several 
textures  of  the  eye  will  suffer ;  still,  the  invariable  and  pecu- 
liar physical  and  vital  properties  of  each  texture  serve  to 
produce,  under  whatever  circumstances,  or  by  whatever  causes 
inflammation  may  be  excited,  the  same  essential  phenomena. 

The  most  important  general  rule  regarding  the  treatment 
of  the  traumatic  ophthalmia?,  is,  that  we  should  be  on  our 
guard  against  effects  which  are  apt  to  be  produced,  but 
which  may  not  yet  be  present,  and  against  effects  impli- 
cating the  interior  textures  of  the  organ,  althouo^h  the  injury 
has  appeared  to  be  merely  superflcial.  A  considerable  part 
of  our  treatment  must  be  preventive.  We  must  not  wait  to 
tal^e  away  blood,  till  severe  sclerotitis,  with  acute  circumor- 
bital  pain,  sets  in.  We  ought  to  bleed  from  the  moment  of 
a  severe  injury.  We  must  not  wait  till  the  pupil  is  evidently 
closing;   but  apply  belladonna,  and  prevent  it     We  must 


not  wait  till  the  iris  grows  diecciloured,  or  lymph  is  efiused 
into  the  pupil ;  but  from  the  very  first  put  the  patient  on 
calomel  and  opium,  if  we  apprehend  from  the  nature  of  the 
injury,  that  iritis  is  hkely  to  be  the  result. 

We  sometimes  meet  witli  severe  sympatlietic  inflammation 
in  the  ej-e  which  has  not  received  the  injury. 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  observation,  that  after  all  the  other 
symptoms  of  severe  inflammation  of  the  eye  following  me- 
tJianical  or  chemical  injuries  have  been  removed  by  depletion, 
counter-irritation,  mercurial ization,  &c,  a  very  trouolesonie 
and  obstuiate  intolerance  of  light,  with  epiphora,  is  apt  to 
remain,  not  so  much  apparently  from  irritation  arising  firom 
the  state  of  the  eye,  as  merely  from  continued  and  now  habitual 
excessive  activity  in  the  lids  and  lachrymal  gland.  In  such 
cases,  in  addition  to  the  remedies  reuimmended  for  epiphora 
at  page  90,  I  have  derived  advantage  &om  the  mt«rnat  ' 

the  extract  of  stramonium. 


SECTION  XXVI II. COMPOUND  OPHTHALMIA. 
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Strictly  examined,  few  instances  of  ophthalmia  will  he 
found  absolutely  simple.  Many  arc  strikingly  compound; 
for  example,  the  catarrho-rheumatic,  already  described. 
Slrumo-catarrhal  ophthalmia  is  also  very  common,  beginning 
aa  a  slight  puro-mucous  conjuuctivitis,  but  soon  manifesting 
Uie  signs  of  phlyctenular  ophthalmia.  In  other  cases,  we  meet 
with  pustules  of  the  conjunctiva,  combined  tram  the  t»in> 
tnencement  with  blenorrhccal  inflammation  of  that  menibraae. 
Plilyctenular  conjunctivitis  with  strumous  iritis,  strumous 
conieitis  with  iritis,  and  many  other  compound  ophthalmia: 
might  be  enumerated. 

The  treatment  of  such  diseases  will,  of  course,  consist  in 
the  combined  use  of  the  means,  which  are  ascertained  to  be 
pflectual  in  removing  the  sepaiate  or  simple  ophthalltUA 
The  treatment  necessary  for  strumous  ophthalmia  will  be 
combined,  therefore,  with  that  for  catarrhal  conjunctivitis,  in 
the  strumo-catarrhal  cases ;  while  in  the  catarrh ivrheumatic 
ophthalmia,  the  remedies  for  rheumatic  inflanunatiuii  of  the 
sclerotica  will  be  required  along  with  those  for  bleuorrhwal 
inflammation  of  the  conjimctiva;  and  so  on,  in  the  othrr 
compound  ophthalmiie. 
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SECTION  XXIX. — INTERMITTENT  OPHTHALMIiE. 

Although  several  interesting  cases  have  been  recorded  of 
ophthalmiae  recurring  in  the  same  individual  after  longer  or 
shorter  intervals  of  time,  yet  I  doubt  whether  there  is  sufficient 
ground  to  admit  the  existence  of  any  disease  of  this  kind  so 
regularly  periodic  in  its  accession,  as  to  warrant  die  appella- 
tion of  intermittent  ophthalmicu  The  pain  which  attends  many 
of  the  ophthalmiae,  is  undoubtedly  subject  to  regular  noctur- 
nal exacerbations,  but  this  does  not  entitle  these  diseases  to  the 
appellation  of  intermittent.  By  an  intermittent  or  periodical 
ophthalmia,  I  should  understand  one  which  recurred  with  con- 
siderable regularity  at  intervals  of  weeks  or  months,  and  appa- 
rently not  from  accident,  but  from  concatenation  with  the  revo- 
lutions of  time ;  whereas,  if  we  examine  the  cases  which  are 
recorded  as  being  of  this  kind,  we  shall  find  that  they  are 
nothing  more  than  instances  of  some  particular  ophthalmia 
recurring  more  or  less  frequently  in  the  same  individual,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  repeatedly  exposing  himself  to  the  same,  or  to 
some  similar  exciting  cause.  The  stnm^us  ophthalmia,  being 
that  which  is  most  apt  to  be  renewed  on  slight  exposures,  wifi 
also  more  frequently  than  any  other  inflammatory  disease  of  the 
eye  appear  to  be  periodic.  Tlie  rheumatic,  catarrho-rheumatic^ 
and  catarrhal  will  also  be  subject,  from  their  ready  occurrence 
in  eyes  once  affected  with  them,  to  the  same  suspicion.  I 
have  frequently  treated  patients  who  at  intervals  of  three  or  four 
months,  or  once  a  year  nearly  about  the  same  season  for  several 
successive  years,  had  suffered  an  attack  of  rheumatic  iritis ;  but 
in  every  case  of  this  kind,  I  have  been  able  to  trace  the  return 
of  the  disease  to  some  new  imprudence.  In  arthritic  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyes,  the  periooic  tendency  will  also  appear  to 
be  very  decided,  for  every  attack  of  that  sort  leaves  the  eyes 
worse  than  before,  and  with  a  strong  disposition  to  suffer  again 
finom  renewed  causes  of  excitement. 

These  remarks,  will,  I  think,  be  confirmed  by  a  careful 
perusal  of  the  interesting  narratives  of  Dr.  Curry  and  Dr. 
oostock,  both  of  whom  had  suffered  from  repeated  attacks  of 
severe  ophthalmiae."* 

*  Hictory  of  a  Case  of  Remitting  Ophthalmia,  and  its  successful  Treat- 
ment by  Opium ;  by  James  Curry,  M.D.  in  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Trans- 
actions, VoL  iii.  p.  348.  London,  1812. — Case  of  a  Periodical  Affection 
of  the  Eyes  and  Chest ;  by  John  Bostock,  M.D.  in  the  same  work.  Vol.  x. 
p.  161.     London,  1819. 
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CHAPTER  XL 
DISEASES  CONSEQUENT  TO  THE  OPHTHALMIA 


Some  of  the  consequences  of  the  ophtlialmue  are  immediate, 
while  others  are  more  or  less  remote.  Onj-x,  for  example,  or 
effusion  of  matter  between  the  lamella?  ol  the  cornea,  is  an 
immediate  consequence  of  severe  inflammation  of  the  exterior 
textures  of  the  eye ;  hernia  of  the  Iris  is  a  remote  cons^ 
quence,  which  cannot  take  place  till  the  cornea  is  penetrated 
by  ulceration ;  while  staphyloma  of  the  iris  and  cornea  is  still 
more  remote,  never  being  produced  till  these  two  parts  are 
united  by  inflammation,  and,  in  many  cases,  not  for  a  con- 
siderable numl>er  of  weeks  or  months  after  such  union  is 
efiecled. 

In  all  the  cases  falling  under  the  head  of  diseases  conse- 
quent to  tlie  ophthalmife,  it  is  a  question  of  importance.  Is 
the  ophthalmia  subdued?  If  it  is  not,  then  the  remedies 
which  are  indicated  in  the  particular  species  of  ophthalmia. 
which  is  still  present,  however  long  it  may  have  continued, 
and  however  much  it  may  have  been  neglected  or  mistreated, 
are,  in  all  probability,  the  most  likely  means  to  remove 
also  the  consequences  which  the  ophthalmia  has  produced. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  all  active  inflammatory  symptoms 
are  gone,  and  merely  certain  sequelte  remain  behind,  it  b 
often  necessary  to  try  some  mode  of  treatment  totally  dif- 
ferent from  what  might  have  been  pursued  with  advantage, 
had  the  disease  still  existed  in  the  inflammalory  stage.  To 
recur  again  to  onyx  and  staphyloma,  ns  illustrations,  we  have 
frequent  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  complete  dispersion 
of  the  former  by  the  employment  of  proper  antiphlogistic 
means,  while  the  latter  is  totally  beyond  the  control  or  any 
such  mode  of  treatment. 


SECTION   I. — ONYX,  OB  A88C&BS  OF  THE  CORNEA.      ^^^H 

The  name  onyar  is  highly  expressive  of  the  sui^ef 
the  cornea  to  which  it  is  applied;  namely,  a  collection  of 
matter  in  the  substance,  or  between  the  lonaelW  of  that  pan. 
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Such  an  abscess  generally  makes  its  appearance  at  the 
lower  edge  of  the  cornea,  and,  however  small,  may  easily 
be  distinguished  from  commencing  hypopium,  by  its  exact 
similarity  in  form  to  the  small  white  spot  seen  at  the  root 
of  the  nails,  whence  the  name**  Even  when  the  quantity 
of  pus  between  the  lamellae  of  the  cornea  is  more  con- 
siderable, this  disease  may  always  be  known  by  its  superior 
limit  being  circular,  and  by  its  remaining  unchanged  in 
form  and  situation,  whatever  be  the  position  of  the  patient's 
head;  whereas  hypopium  always  presents  a  horizontal 
limit  superiorly,  when  tlie  patient  has  been  for  some  time  at 
rest  in  the  erect  position,  although,  upon  motion,  this  form 
may  be  somewhat  changed,  by  the  matter  gravitating  to  one 
or  other  side,  according  to  the  direction  in  which  the  head  is 
moved. 

Onjrx  is  apt  to  take  place  chiefly  in  acute  and  neglected 
cases  of  puro-mucous  ophthalmia,  and  especially  in  the  oph- 
thalmia of  new-bom  children.  It  occurs,  not  unfrequently, 
in  catarrho-rheumatic  ophthalmia,  and  in  variolous  ophthtd- 
mia ;  occasionally  in  strumous  ophthalmia ;  very  rarely  in  any 
of  the  others. 

Under  the  use  of  the  remedies  most  applicable  to  the  par- 
ticular ophthalmia  in  which  it  originates,  onyx  is  frequently 
removed  by  absorption,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  or 
even  in  a  few  hours.  But,  in  neglected  cases,  more  and 
more  matter  is  effused,  mounting  gradually  from  the  lower 
edge  of  the  cornea  till  it  covers  the  pupil,  separating  the 
lamellce,  or,  perhaps,  rather  inflltrating  the  substance  of  the 
oomea,  till  at  length  this  part  of  the  eye  is  completely  put 
on  the  stretch,  and  looks  like  an  abscess  ready  to  burst.  As 
the  onyx  thus  increases,  the  pain  of  the  eye  and  head  is 
severely  aggravated.  At  lengdi,  occasionally  the  posterior 
lamellae  give  way,  and  the  matter  is  tlirown  into  the  anterior 
xdhamber,  so  as  to  form  a  spurious  hypopium ;  but  more  fre- 
quently ulceration  commences  on  the  external  surface  of  the 
cornea,  and  over  the  middle  of  the  onyx ;  in  the  progress  of 
ulceration,  the  cavity  containing  the  pus  is  opened,  ana  slowly 
the  matter  is  discharged.  As  the  on^'x  increases,  the  pupil 
uniformly  contracts,  and  becomes  filled  with  lymph.  Not  un- 
frequently, the  ulcer  which  has  served  to  open  the  onyx  goes 
on  to  penetrate  completely  through  the  cornea,  so  that  the 
aqueous  humour  is  discharged,  the  iris  falls  forward  into  con- 

'*On^f  the  nail. 
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tact  witli  the  ulcerated  cornea,  aillic&ioii  between  tlieiii  ensues, 
and  the  case  ends  in  staphyloma.  The  resiih,  liowever,  of 
the  bursting  of  an  onjTt  externally,  is  not  always  so  unfortu- 
nate. It  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  as  soon  as  its  con- 
tents are  discharged,  the  inflammation  begins  to  subside,  the 
pupil  clears,  and,  although  some  d^ree  of  leucoma  is  always 
left  it  may  be  very  limited,  so  that  a  fair  degree  of  vision 
shall  be  preserved. 

Although  the  lower  edge  of  the  ooniea  is  by  far  the  most 
frequent  seat  of  incipient  onyx,  it  sometimes  happens  tluU 
pus  is  collected  in  a  circumscribed  spot  over  the  pupil,  or  at 
any  other  part  of  the  cornea,  while,  in  other  cases,  we  see 
onyx  commencing,  perhaps,  above  the  centre  of  the  ooraea, 
and  diilitsing  itself  irregularly  over  a  large  extent  This  is 
particularly  the  case  with  onj'x  originating  in  a  variolotis  or 
strumous  pustule,  which  has  burst  into  the  cornea,  and  not 
through  its  exterior  lameU^.  Such  an  onyx  is  generally 
absorbed  after  a  considerable  length  of  time,  the  lamellir 
which  were  separated  by  its  presence  come  together  again, 
adhere  by  means  of  effiised  lymph,  and  present  a  peculiar 
variety  of  albugo,  which  seldom  entirely  disappears. 

TVealment.  The  remedies  most  likely  to  subdue  the  oph- 
thalmia in  which  the  onyx  has  originated,  must  be  carefully 
employed.  Nauscants,  purgatives,  counter-irritation,  and 
mercurialization,  besides  their  antiphlogistic  powers,  tre> 
quently  appear  to  act  favourably  by  promoting  the  absorption 
of  the  purulent  effusion  in  these  abscesses  of  the  cornea. 
Belladonna  ought  to  be  used  to  counteract  the  tendency  (o 
contraction  of  the  pupil. 

Ought  abscesses  of  the  cornea  to  be  evacuated  by  the  koife  ? 
All  agree  that  this  ought  never  to  be  venturetl  on,  when  they 
are  small,  that  is  to  say,  when,  having  commenced  at  the 
lower  edge  of  the  cornea,  they  have,  perhaps,  not  mounted 
higher  than  opposite  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  pupil,  in  its 
medium  state  of  dilatation.  Loi^^er  onyces  than  tiiis  I  ha^■e 
repeatedly  opened  with  the  lancet,  and  in  every  case  in  which 
I  have  done  so,  staphyloma  has  lieen  the  unfortunate  result. 
I  have,  on  the  other  hand,  leil  onyces  untourhe<l,  althoi^h 
they  were  so  extensive  as  to  cover  the  pupU  completely,  mkI 
have  sometimes  lind  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  an  almost 
perfect  recovery  of  the  eye.  'ITie  following  is  a  case  which  1 
treated  on  this  plan,  nt  the  Eye  Infirmarj-. 

.lohn  Ferrie,  aged  47,  was  admitted  on  the  22d  of  May, 
1826,  on  account  of  catarrho-rheumatic  ophthalmia  of  the 
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left  eye,  with  which  he  had  been  affected  for  about  three 
ii:eeks.  For  eight  days  he  had  had  severe  orbital  pain  during 
the  night  There  was  an  onyx,  extending  from  the  lower  e<^e 
of  the  cornea  so  high  as  to  cover  the  pupily  and  over  the  middle 
of  the  onyx  there  was  a  small  ulcer.  The  conjunctiva  and  scle- 
rotica were  very  vascular.  Vinum  opii  was  dropped  upon 
the  eye,  and  extract  of  belladonna  smeared  on  the  eyebrow 
and  lids.  He  was  ordered  to  rub  the  forehead  and  temple 
every  night  with  tincture  of  opium,  to  bathe  his  feet  in  not 
water,  and  to  take  two  grains  of  calomel  with  one  of  opium,  on 
going  to  bed.  On  the  24th,  he  felt  the  eye  better,  although 
there  was  not  much  evident  change  in  its  appearance.  The 
iris  was  discoloured,  and  there  was  a  lymphatic  eflFusion  into 
the  pupil.  He  was  ordered  to  take  the  calomel  and  opium 
morning  and  evening,  to  apply  a  blister  to  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  and  to  continue  the  other  remedies.  On  the  27th,  the 
mouth  was  affected,  but  the  onyx  had  increased.  Blight 
leeches  were  applied  to  the  left  temple ;  the  morning  dose  of 
calomel  and  opium  was  omitted.  On  the  31st,  the  pupil 
appeared  to  be  contracting.  On  the  2d  of  June,  the  upper 
part  of  the  cornea  was  observed  to  be  nebulous,  and  the  eye 
felt  more  uneasy.  The  nitras  argenti  solution  was  applied  in 
place  of  the  vinum  opii.  By  the  5th,  the  exterior  laminae  of 
the  cornea  had  given  way,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
matter  had  been  discharged  from  the  onyx.  The  pupil  was 
still  more  contracted.  He  complained  of  a  feeling  of  sand 
in  the  eye.  He  was  ordered  an  aqueous  solution  of  extract 
of  belladonna,  as  a  collyrium.  On  the  7th,  the  blister  was 
reapplied.  By  the  9th,  the  aqueous  humour  had  evacuated 
itselt,  and  the  iris  fallen  forward  into  contact  with  the  cornea. 
The  matter  of  the  onyx  had  almost  entirely  disappeared,  and 
he  said  he  saw  a  little  better.  On  the  12th,  the  pupil,  still 
in  contact  with  the  cornea,  appeared  clearer,  and  vision  was 
more  distinct.  On  the  14th,  a  little  aqueous  humour  was 
present  between  the  upper  part  of  the  iris  and  cornea ;  the 
ulcer  of  the  cornea  was  covered  with  lymph ;  and  all  the  pus 
gone.  On  the  26tli,  the  pupil  was  considerably  larger,  and 
clear ;  more  aqueous  humour  was  present  between  the  iris  and 
cornea.  By  the  30th,  the  pupil  was  clear,  and  of  considerable 
size.  A  minute  adhesion  between  the  slight  leucoma  on  the 
cornea  and  the  lower  edge  of  the  pupil  was  observed,  when  the 
eye  was  examined  laterally.  The  vision  of  the  eye  was  good. 
In  this  case,  then,  I  left  the  abscess  of  the  cornea  to  itself 
and  certainly  no  case  could  have  been  more  alarming  in  iU 
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progress,  nor  more  unexpectedly  favourable  in  its  results.  The 
success  which  attended  this  case,  I  attributed  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  sorbefacient  influence  of  the  calomel  over  the 
efiusion  into  the  pupil,  to  the  continued  use  of  belladonna, 
and  to  the  gradual  and  natural  preparation  of  the  cornea  for 
its  giving  way,  and  for  its  healing  up — a  preparation  which 
would  have  probably  been  altogether  defeated,  had  I  ventured 
to  open  the  onyx  with  the  lancet. 

In  cases,  however,  where  the  abscess  does  not  incline  to 
open  of  itself,  but  appears  to  be  about  to  involve  the  whole 
cornea,  an  artificial  exit  must  be  afforded  to  the  matter, 
were  it  merely  to  save  the  patient  from  the  continuance  of 
the  violent  pain  which  attends  this  symptom.  The  incision 
may  be  made  conveniently  with  the  iris-knife,  and  ought  to 
comprehend  only  the  external  laminas  of  the  cornea.  At 
the  moment  of  making  the  incision,  no  pus  is  in  general 
discharged,  but  it  forms  in  the  course  ot  some  minutes  a 
small  drop,  which  is  to  be  wiped  away  from  the  cornea. 
The  operation,  in  most  cases,  requires  to  be  several  times 
repeated,  before  the  onyx  is  entirely  evacuated,  and  ought 
to  be  held  out  to  the  patient  more  as  a  palliative  for  the 
pain,  than  as  a  means  of  saving  the  sight^  which,  in  such 
circumstances,  is  generally  lost 

The  effect  of  evacuating  the  aqueous  humour  in  the  early 
stages  of  onyx  does  not  appear  to  be  ascertained.  Although 
by  no  means  disposed  to  regard  that  operation  as  one  fre- 
quently called  for  in  the  treatment  of  the  ophthalmia?,  nor  as 
one  altogether  free  in  itself  from  danger,  I  am  willing  to 
acknowledge  that  it  must,  at  least  for  a  short  time,  relieve  the 
tension  which  attends  severe  inflammations  of  the  eye,  and 
that  as  on}rx  makes  its  appearance  only  in  severe  cases,  the 
evacuation  of  the  aqueous  humour  in  the  mode  described  at 
page  472,  might  have  a  good  effect  upon  this  dangerous 
symptom.  To  trust,  however,  almost  solely  to  this,  or  to  any 
other  local  means,  without  assiduously  combating,  by  general 
means,  the  ophthalmia  in  which  the  onyx  has  originated, 
would  be  highly  improper. 


SECTION  II. HYPOPIUM. 


I.  By  true  hypopium  is  meant  a  collection  of  matter  within 
tfaechambersof  Uie  aqueous  humour,  andmost  frequently  within 
'Ifa^  anterior  chambei^,  secreted  by  some  portion  of  the  parietes 
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of  these  cavities,  as  the  lining  membrane  of  the  cornea,  the 
iris,  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  or  the  ciliary  processes.  The 
most  frequent  sources  of  true  hypopium  appear  to  be  the  iris 
and  the  cornea.  In  this  variety  of  abscess,  the  purulent 
matter  is  always  observed  first  at  the  bottom  of  the  anterior 
chamber,  and  so  long  as  the  patient  remains  at  rest  in  the 
erect  position,  its  superior  limit  constantly  presents  a  horizon- 
tal line.  In  some  cases  it  is  seen  to  shift  its  position,  on 
inclination  of  the  head  from  side  to  side;  while,  in  other 
instances,  it  is  so  thick  and  glutinous,  that  it  undergoes  no 
change  of  this  kind.  It  may  increase  gradually  till  it  not 
merely  covers  the  pupil,  but  completely  fills  the  anterior 
chamber.  If  the  case  be  neglected,  the  prominence  of  the 
cornea  increases,  it  becomes  conical,  presents  exactly  the 
appearance  of  an  abscess,  and  at  last,  under  a  scarcely  sup- 
portable d^ree  of  pain,  gives  way ;  the  pain  now  ceases,  the 
iris  falls  forwards  and  adheres  to  the  cornea,  and  staphyloma 
28  the  result 

It  is  but  rarely  that  we  meet  with  true  hypopium,  uncom- 
bined  with  some  affection  of  the  cornea,  and  stul  more  rarely 
does  it  proceed,  unless  complicated  with  onyx  or  ulcer  of  the 
cornea,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  give  rise  to  rupture  of  the 
cornea.  Most  frequently  the  collection  of  purulent  matter 
remains  nearly  the  same  in  quantity,  not  only  for  several  days, 
but  even  weeks ;  during  which  time  the  iris  becomes  more  and 
more  inflamed,  its  motions  more  and  more  impeded,  and  at 
last,  when  the  matter  is  absorbed,  the  pupil  is  found  to  be 
almost  entirely  obliterated.  When  onyx  or  ulcer  of  the 
oomea  is  present  along  with  true  hypopium,  there  is  much 
danger  of  the  cornea  being  destroyed,  and  the  case  ending 
in  staphyloma. 

2.  The  name  spurious  hypopium  is  applied  to  a  collection  of 
pus  in  the  anterior  chamber,  arising  from  the  bursting  of  an 
abscess  of  the  iris  or  of  the  cornea  into  that  cavity.  Abscess 
of  the  iris  I  have  already  described  at  page  434,  and  abscess 
of  the  cornea  in  the  last  section.  Hypopium  of  this  sort 
seldom,  if  ever,  reaches  higher  than  the  lower  edge  of  the 
pupil.  When  onyx,  however,  exists  along  with  true  hypo- 
pium, and  bursts  into  the  anterior  chamber,  this  cavity  may 
become  completely  filled  with  pus. 

TreaiiMni,  The  remarks,  in  last  section,  on  the  treatment 
of  onyx,  apply,  almost  without  any  variation,  to  that  of 
hypopium.     Tlie  inflammation  must  be  combated  by  general 
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meapS)  and  in  its  subsidence  we  must  chiefly  trust  for  the 
removal  of  the  purulent  effusion. 

The  giving  exit  to  the  matter  of  hypopium,  by  an  indsioD 
jof  the  cornea,  is  plainly  {advisable  in  every  case  in  which  the 
chandlers  are  completely  filled,  for  we  can  never  depend,  in 
such  a  case,  on  absorption ;  while,  by  delay,  we  should  risk 
the  bursting,  and  complete  destruction  of  the  eye.  Under 
such  circumstances,  we  must  regard  the  opening  of  the  cornea 
as  nothing  more  than  a  means  of  freeing  the  padent  from 
excessive  pain,  and  of  preserving  such  a  form  of  the  eyeball, 
as  may  afterwards  permit  the  application  of  an  artificial  eye. 

When  the  h3rpopium  does  not  am9unt  to  such  a  quantiQr 
of  matter  as  to  fill  the  chambers  of  the  eye,  and  especially 
when  severe  inflammation  of  the  iris  is  present,,  it  might  seem 
improper  to  practise  an  opening  of  the  cornea.  Such  an 
operation  appears  likely  to  aggravate  the  inflammation^  in- 
crease the  secretion  of  purulent  matter,  and  expose  the  eye 
to  protrusion  of  the  iris.  Notwithstanding  these  apparent 
objections,  Mr.  Wardrop  has  recommended  evacuation  of  the 
aqueous  humour,  as  a  remedy  of  much,  service,  in  the  early 
stages  of  hypopium ;  and  in  cases  of  iritis,  and  of  ulcer  of 
the  cornea,  combined  with  hypopium,  we  have  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  M onteath  in  favour  of  a  similar  practice.  One  oC  the 
apparent  objections  to  it  is  easily  removed,  even  by  theoretical 
considerations,  namely,  the  dread  of  protrusion  of  the  iris; 
for,  in  hypopium,  the  iris  is  always  in  a  state  of  inflammadon, 
with  a  tendency  to  contraction  of  the  pu[»l,  which  will,  I 
believe,  prevent  any  protrusion  from  taking  place.    . 

Dr.  Monteath  recommends  the  incision  to  be  made  with 
the  iris-knife,  and  to  be  two  or  three  lines  in  length.  This 
extent  of  incision  is  necessary,  on  account  of  the  purulent 
exudation  being  thick,  and  sometimes  even  adherent,. so  that 
it  will  not  flow  out,  but  require  .to  be  extracted  by  forceps, 
or  a  small  blunt  hook.  Dr.  M.  mentions,  that,  after  opening 
the  cornea,  and  laying  hold  of  a  small  filament  of  the  matter, 
he  has  often  been  able  to  .extract  the  whole  en  masse,  which, 
previously  examined  tlirough  the  cornea,  had  every  appear- 
ance of  pus,  but  when  extracted  and  examined,  was  in  every 
respect  similar  to  the  exudation  of  puriform  lymph»  on  the 
surface  of  an  inflamed  pleura  or  peritoneum.  He  observes, 
that  when  the  hypopium  is  considerable,  the  operation,  re- 
jpeated  again  and  acain  if  necessarj',  checks  the  suppuration 
tmd  ulceration  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  cornea  which 
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invariably  takes  place  when  the  collection  mounts  as  high  as 
the  centre  of  the  pupil,  and  which  is  so  apt  to  end  in  bursts 
ing  of  the  cornea,  and  destruction  of  the  eye«  * 


SECTION  III. — ULCERS,  DIMPLE,    HERNIA,  AND  FISTULA  OF  THE 

CORNEA,  AND  HERNIA  OF  THE  IRIS. 

L  There  are  two  distinct  varieties  of  ulcer  of  the  cornea, 
the  ntperficicd  and  the  deep. 

The  former  generally  extends  over  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  surface  of  the  cornea,  appearing  often  to  destroy 
merely  its  conjunctival  covering.  The  deep  ulcer  is  com- 
monly much  less  extensive,  but  affects  the  proper  substance 
of  the  cornea,  and  often  penetrates  completely  through  it,  so 
as  to  open  into  the  anterior  chamber,  and  give  exit  to  the 
aqueous  humour.  The  superficial  ulcer  occurs  much  more 
frequently  in  catarrho-rheumatic  ophthalmia,  than  in  any 
other;  the  deep  is  generally  the  result  of  the  bursting  of  a 
strumous  phlyctenula  or  pustule.  The  superficial,  however, 
sometimes  arises  from  slight  mechanical  or  chemical  injury, 
while  the  deep  is  occasionally  owing  to  more  severe  injury  of 
the  samie  kinds.  Onyx  bursting  externally  also  gives  rise  to 
deep  ulcer  of  the  cornea. 

The  superficial  ulcer  of  the  cornea  discharges  only  a  thin 
dear  kind  of  matter,  its  surface  is  slightly  rough,  its  edges 
are,  in  general,  very  irregular,  and  so  litde  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  ulcer,  that  in  many  cases  merely  the  conjunctival 
layer  of  the  cornea  appears  as  if  abraded.  The  cicatrice  which 
Sallows  such  an  ulcer  is  usually  quite  transparent,  so  tliat,  at 
least  for  some  time,  the  appearance  is  as  if  a  portion  of  t;he 
oomea  had  been  sliced  ofll 

The  deep  ulcer,  on  the  other  hand,  is  small,  circular,  and, 
by  penetrating  the  laminae  of  the  cornea,  one  after  the  other, 
comes  to  present  a  funnel-shape.  Its  surface  is  usually 
ragged  and  covered  with  a  sloughy-like  matter,  which  assumes 
a  white  colour  if  touched  by  any  lotion,  or  other  preparation, 
containing  sugar  of  lead.  The  same  happens  to  the  super- 
ficial ulcer,  which  becomes  covered  by  an  opaque  cicatrice  in 
consequence  of  the  use  of  saturnine  applications.  Hence,  in 
every  case  of  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  these  applications  are  totally 

•  Giaagow  Medical  Journal,  Vol.  ii.  p.  12^.  Glasgow,  18)^9. 
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inadmissable.  The  cicatrice  which  follows  the  healing  up  of 
a  deep  ulcer  of  the  cornea  is  always  opaque. 

2.  There  is  one  peculiar  appearance  on  the  cornea  which 
must  not  be  confounded  with  these  ulcers ;  namely,  that  state  of 
it  which  follows  the  absorption  of  a  phlyctenula  or  pustule. 
The  result  of  such  absorption  is  a  transparent  dimple,  smooth, 
and  covered  in  fact  by  the  conjunctiva,  which  has  &llen  down 
into  the  little  depression,  formed  by  the  removal  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  phlyctenula  or  pustule. 

8.  OccasionaUy  it  happens  that  the  pn^ess  of  a  deep  ulcer 
is  arrested  by  the  lining  membrane  of  the  cornea,  or  that  this 
membrane,  after  having  been  penetrated  by  the  ulcer,  heals 
'  up,  but,  in  either  case,  being  unable  by  itself  to  resist  the 
pressure  of  the  aqueous  humour,  it  is  protruded  through  the 
ulcer  in  the  form  of  a  vesicle,  constituting  what  is  termed  her- 
nia of  the  cornea.  This  protrusion  sometimes  takes  place  to  a 
very  great  extent,  assuming  a  conical  form,  and  rising  so  far 
above  the  natural  level  of  the  cornea,  as  with  di£5culty  to  be 
covered  by  the  eyelids.  In  such  cases,  we  are  obliged  to 
remove  it  with  the  scissors,  or  destroy  it  by  the  application  of 
lunar  caustic;  and  what  is  very  remarkable,  a  similar  pro- 
trusion is  apt  to  retium  again  and  again,  even  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days  after  we  have  completely  removed  the  preceding, 
till  at  length  the  cicatrized  cornea  attains  a  decree  of  firmness 
sufficient  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  aqueous  humour. 

4.  When  an  ulcer  fairly  penetrates  through  the  cornea,  the 
aqueous  humour  is  suddenly  discharged,  the  uis  falls  forwards, 
and  but  too  often  becoming  engaged  in  the  ulcer,  protrudes 
through  it,  forming  a  little  black  point  like  the  head  of  a  fly, 
whence  the  name,  myocephalon^  which  is  bestowed  on  this 
hernia  of  the  iris.  The  bit  of  iris  which  protrudes  speedily 
adheres  to  the  ulcer,  and  should  violent  inflammation  of  the 
eye  continue  after  this  accident,  the  iris  and  cornea  are  very 
apt  to  become  agglutinated  together  in  a  great  part  of  their 
extent,  and  ultimately  to  become  staphylomatous. 

5.  It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  notice,  what  is  termed 
JUttUa  of  the  cornea^  although  it  very  rarely  results,  except  firoin 

perforating  injuries  of  the  part.  An  artificial  wound  of  the 
cornea,  such  as  the  section  made  for  extraction  of  the  cataract, 
sometimes  remains  long  open,  and  threatens  to  become  cal- 
lous and  fistulous ;  a  perforating  ulcer  of  the  centre  of  the 
cornea  may  also  fall  into  a  similar  state,  and  allow  the  aque- 
ous humour  to  drain  away  for  a  number  of  days.  These  may 
so  far  be  considered  as  instances  of  fistula  of  the  cornea :  but 
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the  most  remarkable  affection  of  this  sbrt  occurs  when  a  per- 
forating wound,  close  to  the  edge  of  the  sclerotica,  and  enter- 
ing the  anterior  chamber,  becomes  closed  by  the  conjunctiva 
healing  over  it,  although  the  cornea  continues  imperfect,  so 
that  the  aqueous  humour  flows  out  under  the  conjunctiva,  and 
elevates  it  in  the  form  of  a  vesicle.  If  this  swelling  be  removed 
with  the  scissors,  a  large  quantity  of  thin  fluid  escapes,  and  at 
the  bottom  of  the  opened  cyst,  an  orifice  will  be  detected, 
leading  directly  into  the  anterior  chamber.  If  nothing  further 
is  done,  the  conjunctiva  heals,  but  the  fistula  comeae  remains, 
and  the  vesicular  swelling  returns.* 

Both  kinds  of  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  but  especially  the  deep^ 
are  usually  attended  by  much  intolerance  of  light,  and  a  gush 
of  burning  tears  on  opening  the  eyelids. 

The  subjects  of  ulcer  oi  the  cornea,  and  especially  of  the 
deep  ulcer,  are  rarely  robust  or  in  a  good  state  of  general 
health.  On  the  contrary,  they  frequently  present  the  indubi- 
table signs  of  great  weakness,  and  sometimes  even  of  inani- 
tion, so  that  I  have  occasionally  been  led  to  compare  their 
state  to  that  of  the  dogs  in  Magendie's  experiments,  which 
being  fed,  or  rather  starved,  on  white  sugar  and  distilled 
water,  died  from  exhaustion,  their  death  being  preceded  by 
perforating  ulcer  of  the  cornea  and  evacuation  of  the  humours.f 
The  girl,  whose  case  I  have  related  at  page  394,  was  in  a 
state  of  great  debility  in  consequence  of  over-depletion. 
Within  24  hours,  the  tonic  plan  of  treatment  arrested  the 
prcm'ess  of  a  deep  ulcer  on  one  of  her  comeae. 

Treatment,  In  all  cases  we  endeavour,  of  course,  to  check 
the  ulcerative  process,  by  those  mMsures  which  are  fitted  for 
-subduing  the  inflammation  in  which  the  ulcer  took  its  origin. 
So  long  as  there  is  an  appearance  of  activity  in  the  inflam- 
matory disease,  and  much  pain  of  the  eye,  local  blood-letting 
must  be  employed.  The  bowels  must  be  kept  freely  open, 
and  opium  administered  in  such  a  combination  as  shall  be 
likely  to  operate  on  the  skin.  In  strumous  cases,  sulphate  of 
quina  operates  very  advantageously.  In  chronic  superficial 
ulcer,  calomel,  given  so  as  to  afiect  the  mouth,  is  sometimes 
necessary.     In  almost  all  cases  of  ulcerated  cornea,  counter- 

•  See  a  Case  of  Fistula  Comeae,  which  I  treated  at  the  Eye  Infinnar}', 
reported  in  the  London  Medical  Gazette,  Vol.  ▼.  p.  224.  London,  1829. 

f  Memoire  sur  lea  Proprietes  nutritives  des  Substances  qui  ne  contien- 
nent  pas  d*Azote.  p.  7.  FariM,  1816. — See  a  Case  of  Ulcerated  Cornea, 
from  Inanition :  by  Joseph  Brown,  M.D.  in  the  Edinburgh  Journal  of 
Mediad  Science,  Vol.  iii.  p.  218.  Edinburgh,  1827. 
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irritation  will  be  found  useful.  As  the  inflamed  state  of  th^ 
eye  abates,  the  patient  finds  the  pain  greatly  relieved,  and  W9 
observe  the  ulcer  clearing  and  beginning  to  contract. 

It  frequently  happens,  however,  that  the  ulcer  itself  proves 
a  principal  cause  of  prolonging  the  inflammation.  The  flow 
oi  acrid  tears,  and  the  motions  of  the  eyelids,  constantly  irri* 
jtating  it,  keep  it  from  healing,  and  greatly  augment  the 
attending  ophthalmia.  In  this  case,  there  is  one  method  of 
treatment  which  is  eminently  useful,  and  that  is  the  coating 
of  the  ulcer  in  such  a  way,  that  it  shall,  for  a  time  at  least, 
become  insensible  to  the  irritations  in  question.  This  is 
effected  by  the  application  of  lunar  caustic,  either  in  solution 
or  in  substance.  This  kills  the  surface  of  the  ulcer,  and 
renders  it  able,  for  a  time,  to  withstand  the  friction  of  the 
eyelids  and  the  influence  of  the  tears.  This  treatment  is 
much  superior,  as  an  anodyne,  to  any  sedative  lotion^  or 
even  to  any  narcotic  taken  internally.  In  the  interval  of  pre- 
vented irritation,  the  healing  process  is  allowed  to  go  on,  and 
before  the  thin  slough  is  thrown  ofi^^  which  is  formed  by  the 
application  of  the  caustic,  we  find  that  the  ulcer  has  con- 
tracted. Were  we  to  leave  the  case  here,  the  ulcer  would,  in 
all  likelihood,  begin  again  to  spread  and  to  penetrate  into  the 
cornea.  As  soon,  then,  as  we  observe  that  the  tears  are  pro- 
ducing renewed  irritation,  and  the  ulcer  assuming  a  new  d^pree 
of  obscurity  and  irregularity,  the  caustic  must  be  reapplied. 

In  cases  of  superficial  ulcer,  the  best  means  of  applying  the 
caustic  is  by  touching  the  diseased  surface  with  a  haur-pencil 
dipped  in  a  solution  of  from  2  to  4  grains  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver  in  an  ounce  of  distilled  water. 

The  deep  ulcer  is  better  managed,  in  general,  by  sharpen- 
ing a  pencil  of  caustic,  and  touching  the  diseased  surfisice  with 
it  for  an  instant.  During  this  application,  the  upper  lid  is  to 
be  kept  elevated  by  Pellier's  speculum,  and  before  it  is  allowed 
to  fall,  a  little  water  is  to  be  injected  over  the  cornea. 

Tlie  caustic  is  to  be  applied  in  the  same  way  if  hernia  of 
the  cornea  be  present,  or  if  the  cornea  be  completely  pene- 
trated, and  hernia  of  the  iris  has  taken  place.  In  fistula  of 
the  cornea,  also,  after  snipping  off  the  projecting  portion  of 
conjunctiva,  the  opening  is  to  be  touched  with  the  lunar 
caustic  pencil.  When  the  hernia  of  the  cornea  or  of  the  iris 
projects  much,  it  may  also  be  removed  with  the  scissors,  and 
then  the  caustic  applied.  The  contact  of  the  caustic  is,  in 
these  cases  also,  to  be  continued  only  for  an  instant.  If  the 
surface  of  the  ulcer,  or  the  piece  of  protruding  substance, 
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be  just  whitened  by  the  action  of  the  nitras  argenti,  it  is 
enough.  We  ought  never  to  continue  tlie  contact,  so  as  to 
cause  a  slough  of  any  considerable  thickness. 

In  cases  of  deep  ulcer  over  the  pupil,  it  has  been  thought 
advisable  to  evacuate  the  aqueous  humour  near  the  edge  of 
the  cornea,  and  to  touch  the  ulcer  with  the  solution  of  lunar 
caustic  Dr.  Monteath,  however,  has  recommended  a  differ- 
ent practice. 

**  A  deep  scrofulous  ulcer  of  the  cornea,"  says  he,  "  nearly 
penetrating  into  the  anterior  chamber,  at  which  stage  there 
is  almost  always  pretty  acute  inflammation,  assuming  the 
vascular  character,  is  very  apt  to  induce  iritis,  and  secretion 
of  pus  into  the  anterior  chamber,  forming  hypopion.  This 
is  a  state  of  considerable  danger  to  vision,  particularly  if  the 
ulcer  be  nearly  opposite  to  the  pupil ;  but,  wherever  it  may 
be  situated,  I  hardly  ever  fail  to  excite  a  healing  action  in 
the  ulcer,  and  to  give  an  immediate  check  to  the  hypc^ion 
and  inflammation  of  the  iris,  by  the  following  treatment* 
The  first  and  most  important  step,  is  to  perforate  the  remain- 
ing layer,  or  layers,  of  the  cornea,  at  the  bottom  of  the  ulcer, 
with  an  iris-knife,  and  allow  the  aqueous  humour  to  flow  out, 
and  the  anterior  chamber  to  collapse.  The  second,  is  to  give 
a  full  dose  of  calomel  and  opium  each  night,  till  the  mouth 
is,  in  the  slightest  degree,  affected.  The  very  first  night  after 
the  puncture,  the  patient  sleeps  soundly,  which  he  had  been 
prevented  from  doing  for  several  previous  nights  by  violent 
fupra-orbital  and  hemicranial  pain.  In  a  day  or  two  after 
this  trifling  operation,  the  ulcer  is  completely  filled  with 
coagulable  lymph,  which  even  overlaps  its  border,  so  as  to 
put  on  the  appearance,  to  an  inexpenenced  surgeon,  of  the 
ulcer  being  much  increased  in  size,  whereas,  it  is  the  most 
favourable  circumstance  that  could  happen,  because  the  redun- 
dant lymph  is  removed  by  absorption  in  a  very  few  days. 
In  proportion  as  the  lymph,  deposited  in  the  ulcer,  becomes 
OTganized,  the  integrity  and  natural  size  of  the  anterior 
chamber  are  restored.  From  the  combined  effects  of  the 
evacuation  of  the  aqueous  humour,  and  of  the  mercury,  the 
iritis  is  rapidly  removed,  and  the  case  now  requires  merely 
the  ordinary  treatment  for  scrofulous  ophthalmia,  attended 
with  an  ulcer  on  the  cornea,  which  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon occurrences  in  ophthalmic  practice."  • 

I  r^ard  it  as  an  essential  part  of  the  treatment  in  all  cases 

•  Olsngow  Medical  Joiumid,  VoL  ii.  p.  1S3.    Glasgow,  1880. 
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of  deep  ulcer,  and  even  in  the  more  severe  cases  of  super- 
ficial ulcer,  near  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  to  apply  bella- 
donna, so  as,  if  possible,  to  dilate  the  pupiL  It  this  is  ne- 
glected, the  iris  may  readily  advance  into  contact  with  the 
cornea,  even  when  the  ulcer  is  yet  far  firom  penetrating  into 
the  anterior  chamber,  and  becoming  adherent,  may  thus  give 
rise  to  partial  staphyloma.  The  good  effects  of  belladonna 
in  freeing  the  iris,  even  after  it  had  become  involved  in  an 
ulcer  of  the  cornea,  are  well  illustrated  by  the  case  of  James 
Tassie,  which  I  have  related  at  page  394.  In  cases,  however, 
where  the  iris  protrudes  to  one  side  of  the  cornea,  belladonna 
appears  rather  to  favour  a  farther  prolapsus,  and  ought,  there- 
fore, to  be  avoided,  when  the  ulcer  is  not  over  the  pupiL 

Prognosis.  In  all  cases  of  deep  ulcer,  we  ought  to  fore- 
warn the  patient  of  the  opacity  of^the  cicatrice,  and  the  con- 
sequent deformity,  and,  it  may  be,  abridgement,  or  even  loss  of 
sight.  Even  when  the  ulcer  is  superficial,  it  is  proper  to 
pronounce  a  dubious  prognosis ;  for,  though  the  conjunctiva 
of  the  cornea  is  usually  regenerated,  so  as  not  to  impair  the 
cornea's  transparency,  this  is  by  no  means  always  the  case. 
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SECTION   IV. — SPECKS  OR  OPACITIES  OF  THE  CORNEA 

NEBULA  — ALBUGO — LEUCOMA. 

Specks  of  the  cornea  are  distinguished  by  different  names, 
according  to  the  degree  of  opacity  and  density  which  they 
present,  and  according  to  the  mode  of  their  formation. 

1.  ^66ti/a  is  the  slightest  degree.  It  resides  most  frequently 
in  the  conjunctival  layer  of  the  cornea;  occasionally  it  has  its 
seat  in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  cornea;  rarely  between 
its  laminae.  Nebula  is  supposed  to  be  sometimes  the  conse- 
quence of  pressure  merely,  from  preternatural  increase  of  the 
aqueous  humour.  In  some  cases  it  appears  to  be  the  result 
of  serous  effusion  into  the  substance  of  the  cornea ;  in  othen 
to  arise  from  fibrine  deposited  in  the  substance  either  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  cornea,  or  of  its  conjunctival  cover- 
ing. Nebula  includes  only  those  opacities  of  the  cornea 
which  are  cloudy  or  hazy.  This  kind  of  speck  is  usually 
also  extensive,  and  undefined,  becoming  less  and  less  opaque 
towards  its  edges,  and  often  affecting  the  whole  cornea. 

Nebula  is  a  frequent  consequence  of  puro-muoous  ophthal- 
mia, but  the  most  common  cause  of  this  opacity  is  scrofiilous 
ccnmeitis.     llie  inflammation  produced  by  inverted  or  super- 
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numerary  eyelashes,  or  inverted  eyelids,  and  that  arising  from 
sarcomatous  or  granular  conjunctiva,  are  also  abundant 
sources  of  nebula.  Depending  on  the  latter  causes,  this 
capacity  will  require  for  its  removal,  the  cure  of  the  disease  of 
the  eyelid,  and  will  not  be  at  all  benefited  by  any  remedies 
directed  against  the  state  of  the  cornea  merely. 

2.  Whenever  the  effusion  of  lymph  into  any  part  of  the  cor- 
nea is  so  dense  as  to  present  a  pearly  or  chalk-white  appear- 
ance, the  name  of  nebula  is  changed  for  that  of  albugo. 

This  sort  of  speck  has  its  seat  most  frequently  under  the 
conjunctiva  of  the  cornea.  The  lymph  efiused  forms  an 
opaque  spot,  generally  circular  or  oval,  more  dense  usually  in 
the  centre  than  towards  the  circumference,  but  in  some  rare 
cases  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  ring. 

The  common  source  of  albugo  is  a  phlyctenula  or  pustule 
on  the  cornea,  which  has  receded  without  bursting.  Like 
every  other  abscess,  these  pimples  may  be  regarded  as  cavities 
formed  by  the  exudation  of  coagulable  lymph,  and  containing 
pus.  The  sphere  of  lymph  which  surrounds  the  pus  appears 
to  be  formed  in  order  to  limit  the  extent  of  the  disease. 
When  the  pustule  disappears  without  bursting,  the  contained 
matter  being  absorbed,  the  sphere  of  lymph  remains  for  a  time, 
or,  it  may  be,  continues  to  form  a  permanent  speck. 

Another  source  of  albugo  is  where  the  pus  of  an  onyx  is  either 
absorbed,  or  evacuated  by  the  knife.  Onyx  or  abscess  of  the 
cornea  is  always  attended  by  more  or  less  lymphatic  effusion; 
and  afler  the  pus  is  dispersed,  the  laminae  of  the  cornea  which 
were  separated  by  its  presence  are  reunited  by  the  process  of 
adhesion,  which  cannot  be  accomplished  without  a  new  secre- 
tion of  lymph. 

Albugo  may  sometimes  be  observed  with  numerous  red 
vessels  running  into  it  from  the  conjunctiva,  and  is  extremely 
apt,  when  this  is  the  case,  to  spread  over  the  cornea.  This 
vatcuiar  albugo  is  occasionally  very  obstinate.  It  is  somewhat 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  cornea,  and  the  conjunctiva 
oomese  through  which  the  red  vessels  run  is  much  thickened. 
In  some  cases,  these  vessels  are  so  numerous,  as  to  make  the 
albugo  appear  red,  with  patches  of  white  in  the  interstices. 
We  meet  with  this  variety  of  albugo  in  strumous  adults,  and 
sometimes  in  children.  The  shrinking  and  disappearance  of 
the  red  vessels  which  feed  it  afford  ground  to  believe  that  the 
albuffo  will  cease  to  spread ;  but  it  is  rarely  the  case  that  the 
speck  itself  totally  disappears. 

3.  A  third  sort  of  speck  is  called  hucomoj  and  is  always  the 


result  of  cicatrization.  A  loss  of  substance  in  the  cornea  bv 
ulceration,  aud  a  partial  filling  up  of  that  loss  by  a^ranulation, 
always  precedes  the  formation  of  leucoma,  which  indeed  is 
synonymous  with  opaque  cicatrice. 

Leucoma  may  in  general  be  known  by  its  contracted  and 
circumscribed  appearance.  Albugo  is  more  diifused,  Leii- 
coma  b  often  flat,  and  is  frequently  combined  with  partial 
adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the  cornea. 

Prognosis  and  treatment.  All  the  three  kmdsofspeclc,nebulai 
albugo,  and  leucoma,  have  a  natural  tendency  to  disperse,  as 
soon  as  the  disease  upon  which  they  depend  begins  to  subside, 
and  that  whether  they  depend  on  primary  inflsmnuuion 
spreading  to  the  cornea,  or  secondary  inflammation  of  that 
part  arising  from  the  irritation  of  Inverted  eyelashes  or  gran- 
ular conjunctiva.  We  must,  then,  in  every  case  endeavour 
to  remove  the  ophthalmia,  or  the  mechanical  irritation  on 
which  the  opacity  depends,  assured  that  If  we  succeed  in  this, 
nature  by  the  process  of  absorption  will  sooner  or  later  accom- 
plish the  whole  amount  of  recovery  which  is  possible.  In 
children  and  young  persons  many  very  dense  and  extensive 
specks  are  removed  in  the  natural  progress  of  tlie  growth  of 
the  cornea,  which  would  be  quite  immoveable  in  adult  life. 

Demours  Js  of  opinion  that  the  cornea  grows  from  iXs  cir- 
cumference, and  relates,  in  support  of  this  idea,  the  case  of  a 
child,  who,  at  the  age  of  six  months  had  a  violent  inflaming- 
tton  of  the  eye  followed  by  abscess  of  the  cornea,  evacuation 
of  the  nqueous  humour,  and  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the  cornea, 
near  the  edge  of  the  sclerotica.  \.t  the  age  of  eight  years, 
this  adhesion  was  at  the  distance  of  a  line  only  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  cornea,  whence  it  follows  thiit  the  growth  of  the 
coniea  had  taken  place  between  the  adhesion  and  the  edge  of 
the  sclerotica.* 

We  are  able,  by  various  applications,  to  hasten  the  action 
of  the  absorbents  in  the  removal  of  specks,  especially  if  iIm 
applications  in  question  be  einployeil  at  the  proper  lime.  If 
we  conuiience  their  use  too  soon,  tliai  is  to  say,  before  the 
cause  of  the  opacity  be  subdued,  we  shall  not  merely  lonnent 
the  patient  unnecessarily,  but  actually  impede  tlie  cure.  For 
instance,  suppose  that  in  a  case  of  albugo,  arisuig  from  scroTiH 
lous  comeilis,  and  still  attended  by  considerable  vascularity, 
the  practitioner  forthwith  begun  to  attack  tlie  u[Miciiy  of 
the  cornea  with  stimulating  powders,  and  solutions  of  irntatiog 
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OT  caustic  substances,  not  only  would  he  fail  in  effecting  his 
object)  but  run  a  great  chance  of  rendering  his  patient  totally 
blind.  But  if  he  began  by  attacking  the  strumous  inflainnuu> 
tion  which  still  lingered  in  the  eye,  and  that  chiefly  by  con- 
stitutional remedies,  not  merely  would  he  witness  the  dispersion 
of  the  redness,  but  he  would  find  that  the  cornea  would  begin 
to  clear,  and  that  day  after  day  a  little  more  of  the  effused 
Ijrmph  being  removed,  the  patient's  vision  would  proportion- 
ably  improve. 

It  may  be  remarked  that,  in  general,  the  internal  and  con- 
stitutional remedies  which  do  good  in  cases  of  specks  of  the 
cornea,  are  those  which  operate  in  removing  the  ophthalnuas 
in  which  the  opacities  have  originated ;  and  the  same  obser- 
vation holds  good  in  regard  to  the  local  remedies  also.  At 
the  same  time,  there  are  both  general  and  local  means  pecur 
liarly  adapted  for  hastening  the  absorption  of  opaque  deposi- 
tions in  the  cornea.  Mercury  is  a  general  remedy  of  this 
kind.  Some  opacities  yield  only  after  the  use  of  country  air 
and  generous  diet. 

When  we  find  that  the  process  of  clearing  has  begun  and 
is  going  on,  we  may  oflen  greatly  assist  it  by  such  local  means 
as  the  following;  a  solution  of  from  two  to  four  grains  of 
lunar  caustic,  three  or  four  grains  of  sulphate  of  line, 
sulphate  or  ammoniaret  of  copper,  or  from  one  to  two 
grains  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  an  ounce  of  distilled  water ; 
the  vinum  opii,  pure  or  diluted ;  the  red  precipitate  salve ;  a 
finely  levigated  jx)wder,  consisting  of  one  drachm  of  red  pre- 
cipitate and  an  ounce  of  white  sugar.  This  last  is  to  be  blown 
into  the  eye  through  a  quill ;  the  salve  is  to  be  introduced  be- 
hind the  upper  lid,  and  rubbed  into  the  cornea  by  moving  the 
lid  with  the  finger  in  various  directions  for  some  minutes; 
the  solutions  may  either  be  dropped  in  by  means  of  a  camel- 
hatr  pencil,  or  injected  over  tne  surface  of  the  eye  with  a 
sjnringe.  One  only  of  these  applications  is,  in  ordinary  cases, 
used  daUy ;  but  when  the  eye  is  less  sensitive  to  stimulants 
than  common,  one  of  them  may  be  applied  in  the  morning, 
and  another  at  bedtime. 

The  solution  of  lunar  caustic  is  regarded  by  many  as 
specific  for  all  those  specks,  which  are  at  all  removable  by 
excited  absorption,  so  that  they  keep  this  solution  ready  by 
them  for  all  such  cases.  It  will  be  found  advantageous,  how- 
every  to  change  the  stimulus,  after  it  has  been  continued  for 
soBoe  time. 

In  all  our  endeavours  to  remove  opacities  of  the  cornea,  it 
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is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  tlie  points  of  importance  arc 
tlie  period  of  the  disease  at  which  stimulants  are  likely  in 
prove  useful)  and  the  regular  and  frequent  employment  of 
the  stimulating  substance  or  substances  selected. 

There  are  few  cases  of  speck,  which  are  not  benefited  by  a 
blister  kept  open  behind  the  car,  or  on  the  back  of  the  neck, 
and  by  repeated  scarifications  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  lids. 

I  have  generally  found  vascular  albugo  to  be  intractable^ 
unless  tlie  vessels  running  intq  the  speck  are  divided,  and  the 
gums  alTected  by  the  administration  of  mercury.  The  best  mode 
of  dividing  the  fasciculus  of  vessels  is  to  lay  hold  of  a  fold  of 
the  conjunctiva  with  a  small  pair  of  hooked  forceps,  and  snip 
it  oiF  with  the  scissors.  If  the  enlarged  vessels  have  escaped 
division  in  this  way,  a  small  hook  may  now  be  ea^y  intro- 
duced beneath  them,  so  as  to  raise  them  within  grasp  of  the 
scissors.  Considerable  bleeding  follows  this  operation,  and 
ouglit  to  be  encouraged  by  warm  fomentations. 

The  vulgar  have  a  notion  that  specks  can  be  removed  by 
operation.  This  is  impossible,  except  when  the  opacity  is 
merely  a  crust  of  oxide  or  carbonate  of  lead  deposited  on  the 
surface  of  an  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  in  consequence  of  a  solution 
of  acetas  plumbi  having  been  employed  as  a  collyrium.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  such  a  crust  remains  after  the  ulcer  is 
cicatrized,  and  I  have  repeatedly  succeeded  in  lifting  it  away 
with  tlie  sharp  end  of  a  probe,  leaving  the  cornea  benesth 
nebulous  merely,  and  susceptible  of  clearing  completely  under 
the  continued  application  of  vinum  opii. 


SECTION  V. — GRANULAR  CONJUNCTIVA.' 

In  treating  of  the  puro-mucous  ophthulmice,  1  have  repeat- 
edly had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  thickene<l,  fleshy,  and  rouah 
state  of  the  lining  membrane  of  tlie  lids,  and  especially  of  we 
upper  lid,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  t/ranular  cot^umtivi. 
At  page  317, 1  have  made  some  remarks  on  the  sense  in  which 
the  term  granular  is  here  to  l>e  taken,  and  on  the  impropriety 
of  calling  the  prominences  of  the  conjunctiva  which  exist  in 
.  this  disease,  granulations.  \  have  stated,  also,  that  I  consider 
the  prominences  in  question  to  be  principally  the  acini  of  the 
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Meibomian  follicles  in  a  state  of  enlargement.  This  conclu- 
sion I  have  come  to,  not  merely  from  the  seat  of  this  affection, 
which  is  chiefly  the  internal  surface  of  the  upper  lid,  where 
these  follicles  are  most  abundant,  but  from  what  I  have 
observed  on  drying  portions  of  granular  conjunctiva  which  I 
had  removed  with  the  scissors.  In  such  portions,  I  have  dis- 
tinctly perceived  the  acini  of  the  Meibomian  follicles. 

The  conjunctiva  in  the  indurated  and  granular  state  which 
is  so  apt  to  continue  as  a  sequela  of  the  puro-mucous  ophthal- 
miae,  rubbing  against  the  cornea,  keeps  this  part  in  a  state  of 
<X)nstant  irritation,  so  that  it  becomes  vascular  and  nebulous, 
particularly  in  its  upper  half.  Should  the  case  be  neglected, 
great  thickening,  with  roughness,  and  total  opacity  of  the  cor- 
nea, may  at  length  be  the  result. 

Prognosis,  Although  by  sufficient  clothing,  proper  diet, 
restriction  from  intemperance,  good  air,  and  judicious  medi- 
cal treatment,  tlie  granular  state  of  the  lids,  and  opaci^  of 
the  cornea,  may  be  removed,  and  vision  restored  ;  yet,  if  the 
patient  be  guilty  of  intemperance,  or  be  insufficiently  pro- 
tected from  cold  winds,  or  damp  cold  weather,  a  relapse  will 
almost  certainly  take  place,  attended  by  renewed  inflamma- 
tion of  the  conjunctiva  and  puriform  discharge.  Frequent 
relapses  may  at  last  render  this  disease  incurable. 

Treatment.  The  treatment  which  I  have  found  most  suc- 
cessful consists  in  scarification  of  the  conjunctiva,  die  applica- 
tion of  escharotics,  and  the  use  of  counter-irritation. 

The  eyelids  being  everted,  so  as  completely  to  expose  their 
internal  surface,  the  scarification  is  to  be  conducted  as  has 
been  stated  at  page  323. 

Next  day,  or  two  or  more  days  after  the  scarification, 
according  to  circumstances,  the  lids  being  again  everted  as 
before,  and  dried  from  any  of  the  gleety  mucus  with  which 
they  may  be  covered,  the  lunar  caustic  pencil  is  to  be  brought 
into  a  single  rapid  contact  with  the  prominences  which  we 
wish  to  remove.  Before  allowing  the  lids  to  be  replaced,  a 
little  warm  water  may  be  squirted  over  the  surface  which  has 
been  touched  with  the  caustic.  It  is  advantageous  after  a 
time  to  change  the  lunar  caustic  for  the  sulphate  of  copper, 
which  may  be  more  liberally  applied.  "^Thc  scarification  and 
the  caustic  are  to  be  employed  alternately  at  intervals  of  two 
or  three  days. 

Escharotics  and  stimulants  in  solution,  or  in  ointment,  are 
also  useful ;  as,  the  lunar  caustic  solution,  the  expressed  juice 
of  the  root  of  the  holcus  avenaceus,  the  red  precipitate  salve* 


&c.  These  assist  in  clearing  the  cwnea,  as  well  as  repressmg 
tiie  sarcoma  of  the  conjunctiva. 

During  the  emploj'ment  of  these  remedies,  a  blister  is  lo 
be  kept  open  on  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

By  continuing  this  plan  of  treatment  with  regularity  for 
some  weeks,  I  have  often  succeeded  in  removing  granular 
conjunctiva  after  it  had  resisted  a  variety  of  other  less  metho- 
dical modes  of  treatment.  The  cure  will  be  greatly  promoted 
by  ftttention  to  the  dietetical  adjuvants  mentioned  under  the 
head  of  the  prognosis. 

When  this  state  of  the  conjunctiva  has  proceeded  to  a  very 
great  degree  of  exuberance,  and  Continued  for  many  montlis, 
notwithstanding  a  careful  trial  of  the  plan  of  treatment  now 
explained,  it  may  be  necessary  to  liave  recourse  to  a  more 
speedy  and  effectual  metliod  of  removal,  namely,  by  the 
knife,"  The  eyelid  to  be  operated  on  is  to  be  everted  as 
completely  as  possible,  a  smnll  and  very  sliarp  lancet-shaped 
knife  is  to  be  laid  flat  at  the  root  of  this  layer  of  indurated 
conjunctiva,  which  is  then  to  be  pared  off  by  a  steady  motion 
of  iLe  uistrument  onwards,  sawing  as  little  as  possible. 

In  performing  this  operation,  which  is  generally  attended 
by  very  considerable  pain,  it  is  necessary  to  beware  of  remov- 
ing more  than  the  mere  layer  of  indurated  conjunctiva.  If 
more  than  this  is  taken  away,  hard  and  irregular  cicatrices  are 
left  on  tlie  internal  surface  of  the  lids,  the  effects  of  which  on 
the  corne«e  are  scarcely,  if  at  nil,  less  prejudicial  than  those  of 
the  disease  which  has  been  removed. 


SECTION  VI. — ANCHYLOBLEPHARON  AND  SVUBLEFHARON. 

A  union  of  the  edges  of  the  eyelids  or  anchylobifpharomf  and 
a  union  of  the  eyelids  to  the  globe  of  the  eye  or  sjimbiepfuiron, 
are  two  diseased  states  which  may  occur  either  separately  or 
together. 

The  edges  of  the  lids  may  unite  in  their  whole  lenijth,  or 
only  in  part  of  their  extent,  and  that  generally  at  their  tem- 
poral extremity.  There  is  always  more  or  less  of  an  openiny 
at  their  nasal  angle.  Symblepharon  may  also  be  complete  or 
incomplete;  iJie  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball  being  united  with 
the  whole  conjunctiva  of  one  or  of  both  eyelids,  or  a  similar 
connexion  existing  only  in  a  small  extent.     These  modiiica- 
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tions  have  considerBble  influence  upon  the  prognosis  and 
method  of  cure ;  less^  boweveri  than  the  following.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  the  injured  edges  of  the  eyelids,  or  the  surfaces  of 
the  excoriated  or  ulcerated  conjunctiva,  being  left  for  a  time  in 
immediate  and  constant  apposition,  a  close  and  intimate  union 
takes  place.     Much  more  frequently,  however,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  coagulable   lymph  is  eflused  between  the  two 
edges,  or  between  the  two  surikces,  and  becoming  organized 
Ibrms  the  bond  of  these  morbid  connexions.     When  the  lids 
are  united  in  this  manner,  we  find  a  whitish,  uninterrupted, 
firm  membrane,  occupying   and  obUterating   their  natural 
opening ;  and  when  the  eyeball  is  united  to  one  or  both  lids 
in  this  way,  the  organized  coagulable  lymph  which  forms  the 
union,  presents  itself  in  bundles  of  an  almost  tendinous  tex- 
ture, stretching  from  the  one  part  to  the  other.     These  bun- 
dles may  be  compared  in  some  respects  to  those  partial  adhe- 
sions which  are  so  frequently  met  with  between  the  pleura 
which  covers  the  lungs  and  that  which  lines  the  ribs ;  but  in 
otie  respect  they  are  essentially  different,  namely,  that  as  the 
{deura  is  a  serous  membrane,  these  adhesions  in  the  thorax 
may  take  place  upon  the  slightest  inflammation,  whereas  the 
conjunctiva,  following  the  laws  to  which  all  other  mucous 
membranes  are  subject,  will   never  adhere  in  the  manner 
described,  so  long  as  it  continues  entire.    Were  mucous  mem- 
kmnes  under  the  same  law  as  serous  membranes  in  this  respect, 
the  dangers  to  which  life  is  exposed  would  be  greatly  increased, 
m  adhesions  between  the  opposite  sides  of  all  the  hollow  vis- 
cera would  be  continually  taking  place.     Nature  has  there- 
fere  wisely  provided  that  no  mucous  membrane  can  become 
adherent,  so  long  as  its  surface  continues  entire ;  and  acowd- 
ingly  we  fmd  that  till  it  is  wounded,  or  till  it  becomes  exco- 
riated or  ulcerated,  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball  never  con* 
llttcts  adhesions  to  that  of  the  eyelids.    Indeed,  ulceration  of  tlie 
cornea  precedes  almost  every  case  of  symblepharon. 

OftMSf.  The  causes  of  anchyloblepharon  and  symblepharon 
to  be  found  chiefly  in  such  traumatic  inflammations  as 
firom  bums,  or  from  the  influence  of  escharotics ;  although 
aDjr  other  c^hthalmia,  productive  of  excoriation  or  ulcer- 
atk>n  of  the  edges  of  the  eyelids  or  of  the  conjunctiva,  may 
give  rise  to  these  consequences.  They  occur  most  fre- 
onently  in  those  whose  eyes  have  been  injured  by  boiling 
Miiid%  concentrated  acids,  or  quicklime,  and  in  those  who, 
labooring  for  a  great  length  of  time  under  puro-mucous 
ophthalmia,  and  being  unable  to  withstand  the  light,  or  to 
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jprocure  medical  assistance,  have  Iain  buried  for  weeks  in 
some  dark  comer  with  their  eyelids  constantly  closed. 

Prognosis.  The  prognosis  is  extremely  various,  and  de- 
pends upon  the  possibility  of  completely  separating  the  mor- 
Did  ^hesions,  the  chance  of  preventing  them  from  returning, 
iand  the  advantage  the  patient  is  likely  to  gain  if  they  were 
removed. 

The  operation  for  anchyloblepharon  can  be  performed  widi 
a  reasonable  hope  of  success,  only  when  the  union  of  the 
edges  of  the  eyelids  is  not  complicated  with  union  between 
the  eyeball  and  the  eyelids ;  or  if  the  latter  union  be  present, 
when  it  is  inconsiderable  in  extent,  and  does  not  involve  the 
cornea.  There  are  various  means  for  ascertaining  the  facts. 
One  is  to  take  hold  of  a  fold  of  the  upper  eyelid,  and  drawing 
it  from  the  eyeball,  desire  the  patient  to  move  abont  the  eye 
as  much  as  he  can.  By  this  means  we  will  not  merely  dis- 
cover the  existence,  but  ascertain  pretty  correctly  the  extent, 
of  any  adhesion  between  the  eyeball  and  eyelids.  A  second 
means  is  the  introduction  of  a  small  probe  at  the  nasal  angle 
of  the  lids.  If  there  be  no  symblepharon,  the  probe  passes 
on  with  ease  to  the  temporal  angle,  whereas  when  adhesion 
exists,  we  ascertain  its  situation  and  extent  by  the  opposition 
which  it  gives  to  the  point  of  the  instnunent.  A  good  deal 
may  be  ascertained  also,  by  observing  the  degree  of  sensibility 
to  light  which  remains.  If  the  patient,  witn  the  lids  in  the 
state  of  anchyloblepharon,  be  able  to  distinguish  all  the  gra- 
dations of  light,  the  adhesion  does  not  involve  the  comear 
which  to  a  certainty  remains  transparent.  If  he  distinguishes 
only  the  more  considerable  changes  of  light,  while  the  slights 
gradations  escape  him,  we  must  operate  in  a  degree  of  uncer- 
tainty regarding  the  state  of  the  cornea.  Perhaps  it  may  not 
be  adherent,  but  probably  it  is  in  some  measure  opaque*  If 
there  is  no  sensibility  to  light,  we  may  conclude  either  that 
the  adhesion  extends  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  cornea,  and 
probably  includes  even  a  considerable  portion  more  of  the 
surface  of  the  eyeball,  or  at  least  that  the  cornea,  by  the  same 
inflammation  which  produced  the  anchyloblepharon,  has  been 
rendered  completely  opaque,  and  that  therefore  the  great 
object  of  an  operation  cannot  be  obtained,  namely,  the  re- 
storation of  sight. 

We  wiU,  of  course,  recommend  the  patient  to  undergo  an 
operation  when  the  case  appears  to  be  a  simple  anchyloUe- 
pharon,  when  there  appears  to  be  not  only  no  iqrmblepharon 
present,  but  when  we  judge  that  the  surface  of  the  eyeball 
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has  either  not  suffered  at  all  or  suffered  but  little  from  the 
inflammation  in  which  the  anchyloblepharon  has  originated. 
On  the  contrary,  when  the  sensibility  to  light  is  extremely 
indistinct  or  altogether  wanting,  or,  even  though  the  sensibi- 
lity to  light  be  pretty  distinct,  if  the  eyeball  feels  to  the  finger, 
through  the  eyelid,  larger  or  smaller,  harder  or  softer,  or  quite 
irregular  on  its  surface,  we  will  be  cautious  in  recommending 
any  operation,  as  the  patient  would  thank  us  but  little  if  we 
merely  brought  into  view  a  useless  and  destroyed  eye  which 
had  formerly  been  concealed. 

There  is  one  reason,  however,  which  may  sometimes  lead 
us  to  operate  for  symblepharon,  altogether  independent  of 
any  hope  of  restoring  sight  If  the  one  eye  is  sound,  and  the 
other  affected  with  this  morbid  union,  the  patient  on  attempting 
to  look  from  side  to  side,  experiences  a  disagreeable  or  even 
painful  feeling  of  dragging  m  the  eye  affected  witli  symble- 
pharon, which  restrains,  in  some  measure,  the  exercise  even 
of  the  sound  eye.  To  relieve  this,  and  with  no  view  of  restor- 
ing the  sight,  I  have  been  solicited  to  separate  the  eyeball 
from  morbid  connexions  with  the  eyelids. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  we  meet  with  symblepharon 
combined  with  staphyloma,  and  here  also  we  may  be  obliged 
to  operate  without  any  reference  to  restoration  of  vision, 
which  in  such  circumstances  is  entirely  out  of  the  question. 
The  lids,  bound  down  to  the  cornea,  resist  the  growing  sta- 
phyloma, and  thereby  cause  a  great  degree  of  pain,  which  we 
are  sometimes  led  to  relieve  for  a  time  by  puncturing  the  eye ; 
but  the  puncture  soon  closes,  the  staphyloma  agam  presses 
against  the  lids,  the  pain  and  fever  return,  and  to  give  per- 
manent relief,  we  are  forced,  first,  to  operate  for  the  symble- 
pharon, and  immediately  after  to  remove  the  staphyloma. 

Treatment.  The  operation  for  anchyloblepharon  requires 
to  be  performed  somewhat  differently,  according  as  the  eye- 
lids are  united  immediately,  or  through  the  medium  of  a 
pseudo-membrane.  If  they  are  united  immediately,  the  assist- 
ant takes  hold  of  the  upper  lid  between  his  finger  and  thumb, 
ao  as  to  form  a  perpendicular  fold,  which  he  raises  as  much 
as  possible  from  the  eyeball,  while  the  operator,  with  his  lefl 
hand,  does  the  same  to  the  lower  lid.  With  a  scalpel  the 
operator  now  divides  the  fold,  which  is  thus  formed,  by  a 
transverse  incision,  three  or  four  lines  long,  exactly  in  the 
course  of  the  natural  opening  of  the  lids.  Through  the 
incision  thus  made,  a  small  grooved  director  is  to  be  passed 
and  run  along  to  the  nasal  angle  of  the  lids,  which  is  almost 
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I  procure  medical  assistance,  have  lain  buned  for  w« 
[  some  dark  corner  with  their  eyelids  constantly  closed. 
Prognosis.  The  prognosis  is  extremely  various,  a 
pends  upon  the  possibility  of  completely  separating  th 
bid  adhesions,  the  chance  of  preventing  them  from  reti 
and  the  advantage  the  patient  is  hkely  to  gain  if  the 
removed. 

The  operation  for  anchyioblepharon  can  be  peribrmi 
a  reasonable  hope  of  success,  only  when  the   union 
edges  of  the  eyelids  is  not  complicated  with  union  b 
the  eyeball  and  the  eyelids;  or  if  the  latter  union  be  p 
when  it  is  inconsiderable  in  extent,  and  does  not  invol 
cornea.      There  are  various  means  for  ascertaining  th 
One  is  to  take  hold  of  a  fold  of  the  upper  eyelid,  and  d 
it  from  the  eyeball,  desire  the  patient  to  move  abo*""^ 
as  much  as  he  can.     By  thb  means  we  will  not  t 
cover  the  existence,  but  ascertain  prettj'  correctly  t 
of  any  adhesion  between  the  eyeball  and  eyelids, 
means  is  tlie  introduction  of  a  small  probe  at  the  II 
of  the  lids.      If  there  be  no  symblepharon,  the  pr 
on  with  ease  to  the  temporal  angle,  whereas  when  1 
exists,  we  ascertain  its  situation  and  extent  by  the  opf 
which  it  gives  to  the  point  of  the  instrument.     A  g 
mav  be  ascertained  also,  by  observing  the  degree  ofst 
to  light  which  remains.     If  the  patient,  with  the  lie 
'  itate  of  anchyioblepharon,  he  able  to  distinguish  all  I 
*  dations  of  light,  the  adhesion  does  not  involve  ther 
which  to  a  certainty  remains  transparent.    If  he  dlsll 
Only  the  more  considerable  changes  of  light,  while  ti| 
gr^ations  escape  him,  we  must  operate  in  n 
tainty  regarding  the  state  of  the  cornea.     I'erhape  U 
be  adherent,  but  probably  it  is  in  some  measure  of 
there  is  no  sensibility  to  light,  we  may  conclude  | 
the  adhesion  extends  to  the  whole  surfcce  of  the  q 
probably  includes  even  a  considerable  portion  i 
surface  of  the  eyeball,  or  at  least  that  the  cornem  J 
inflammation  which  produced  the  anchyloblephiu 
rendered  completely  opaque,  and  that  therefo| 
object  of  an  opernlion  cannot  Ije  ohtaiiKtl, 
storation  of  sight. 

Wc  will,  of  course,  recommend  the  patient  l| 

X ration  when  the  case  appears  to  be  a  simplL 
^  ron,  when  there  appears  to  be  not  only  noB 
present,  Iwt  when  we  judge  that  the  EUifaccff 
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always  open,  and  where  the  extremity  of  the  director  wUI 
Appear,  llie  incision  is  now  continued  to  the  inner  canthus, 
and  tlien  to  the  outer.  After  tlie  central  opening  is  made  in 
the  manner  described,  the  rest  of  the  operation  may  be  per- 
formed widi  scissors,  with  which  instrument,  tlie  separation  at 
llie  temporal  angle  of  the  lids,  will  always  be  most  easily 
effected. 

'V\^en  tlie  union  of  the  edges  of  the  lids  is  through  tlie 
medium  of  a  pseudo-membrane,  we  perform,  first  of  &U*  tfi 
operation  similar  to  the  above,  only  tliat  we  make  the  incisian 
cjoae  In  the  edge  of  the  upper  eyelid,  leaving  the  whole  of 
the  peeudo-membrane  attached  to  the  lower  eyeUd.  Then 
laying  hold  of  the  membrane  with  a  pair  of  Ibrceps,  we  raaov 
it  completely  with  the  scissors. 

This  may  appear  n  very  precise  sort  of  operation  j  but  dw 
precision  of  the  operation  is  nothing,  compared  with  dH|l 
which  it  is  necessary  to  observe  in  the  after-treatmenL  Onr 
care  may  be  said  to  commence  nl  the  moment  when  dv 
operation  is  tini^ed,  for  its  success  depends  entirely  upOB 
our  preventing  the  reunion  of  the  separated  lids,  or,  in  oOMr 
words,  upon  their  edges  becoming  quickly  skinned  oret) 
without  much  inflammation  or  suppuration.  If  this  does  net 
take  place,  tliey  unite  again,  either  immeiUately,  or  by  a  new 
paeuao-membrane.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  we  ought  10 
perform  the  operation  pretty  early  in  tlie  morning,  after  the 
patient  has  liad  a  good  night's  rest,  in  order  that  lie  may  be 
able  to  remain  the  longer  without  sleep  after  the  operation, 
and  thus  any  long-continue«I  approximation  of  tlie  eyelids 
be  preveute<I.  Tlie  edges  ought  to  be  altematuly  waahed 
with  a  tepid  coUyrium  of  acetate  of  lead  in  rose-water,  and 
besmeared  with  tutty  ointment.  An  assistant  should  sit  by 
the  patient  during  the  iirst  night  after  the  operation,  and 
frequently  repeat  these  applications.  With  oil  this  care, 
•ome  re-adhesion  is  still  apt  to  form  in  the  temporal  angle, 
to  prevent  which,  the  patient  should  be  awakened  repeat- 
edly during  the  night,  and  made  to  open  his  eye*  as  widely 
OS  he  can,  and  liiis  he  should  also  do  fnH)uently  in  the  couac 
of  the  day. 

M'hen  a  case  of  simple  symlilepharim  presents  itself,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  determine  whedier  we  can  undertake  an  oper- 
ation with  hopes  of  success  We  see  distinctly  in  what  con- 
dition the  cornea  is,  and  can  judge  what  will  be  (he  efiecu  of 
dividing  the  morbid  adhesions. 

If  the  union  he  immediate,  the  a»&ist&nt  draws  the  iipprr 
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eyelid  upwards,  and  from  the  eyeball  as  much  as  possible, 
while  the  operator  draws  the  lower  eyelid  downwards,  in 
order  that  the  whole  extent  of  the  united  places  being 
brought  into  view,  and  put  on  the  stretch,  they  may  be  the 
more  easily  and  accurately  divided.  This  is  to  be  accom- 
plished witn  a  small  scalpel.  The  external  edge  of  the  union 
18  always  the  firmest  part,  the  interior  parts  being  much 
looser.  During  the  separation,  we  must  carefully  avoid 
u\juring  the  cartilages  of  the  eyelids  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  sclerotica  and  cornea  on  the  other. 

K  the  symblepharon  exists  through  the  medium  of  bundles 
of  organized  coagulable  lymph,  after  putting  tho  conjunctiva 
on  the  stretch  as  in  the  last  case,  we  must  endeavour  to  cut 
away  the  bands  as  close  to  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyelids  as 
possible,  and  then  laying  hold  of  them  with  a  pair  of  hooked 
forceps,  dissect  them  cautiously  from  the  eyeball. 

All  that  has  been  said  respecting  the  liability  of  anchyloble- 
pharon  to  recur  after  the  operation,  is  applicable  to  the 
present  case,  only  that  here  it  seems  almost  impossible  by  any 
contrivance  to  prevent  the  contact  of  the  t\%'o  raw  surfaces. 
One  of  my  pupils  suggested  to  me  an  artificial  eye,  as  tlie 
substance  most  likely  to  answer  the  purpose  of  preventing 
reunion.  I  am  afraid,  however,  that  not  even  this  could  be 
borne,  and  that  we  must  trust  to  the  use  of  the  collyrium 
and  ointment  above  mentioned,  and  to  very  frequent  motion 
of  the  eye.  We  need  never  think  of  performing  the  opera- 
tion for  symblepharon  without  the  formation  of  some  new 
liands  of  coagulable  lymph,  wliich  will  require  to  be  removed 
by  a  second  operation.  Celsus  honestly  confesses,  that  he 
never  saw  any  one  cured  by  the  operation ;  and  stales  that 
M^es,  who  had  tried  it  many  times,  avowed  that  he  had 
never  succeeded,  but  that  the  eyelid  had  constantly  become 
again  adherent  to  the  eyeball.* 


SECTION  VII. — SYNECHIA.f 

The  term  synechia  is  employed  to  signify  any  morbid 
.adhesion  of  the  iris.  When  the  adhesion  is  to  the  cornea,  it 
is  termed  synechia  anierior;  when  to  the  capsule  of  the  chrys- 
talline  lens,  synechia  pasierior.     The  former  is  the  result  of  a 

•  D«  Re  Medica;  Lib.  vii.  Gap.  I.  SecL  2. 
t  ^wi^tioj  coDtinuity. 
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penetrating  wound  of  the  cornea,  or  of  severe  inflainmation  of 
thai  part,  generally  uideed  of  ulcerative  inflammation,  ending 
in  perforation  into  the  anterior  chamber,  and  escape  of  the 
aqueous  humoor.  The  latter  is  the  frequent  consequence 
of  iritis. 

It  is  the  dread  of  such  results  which  makes  us  anxious  in 
the  treatment  of  the  ophthalmiie,  knowing  that  once  formed, 
these  morbid  adliesions  can  scarcely  ever  be  separated.  In 
some  instances  of  partial  synechia  anterior,  and  of  synechia 
posterior  even  when  complete,  which  last  is  almost  always 
attended  by  closure  of  the  pupil,  vision  may  be  restored  by 
the  formation  of  an  artificial  pu])il. 


SECTION  VIII. — OBLITEEATIOM  OF  THE  PUPIL. 

It  has  been  fully  explained  in  the  sixteenth  and  following 
sections  of  the  last  chapter,  tliat  in  consequence  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  iris,  the  pupil  is  apt  to  become  narrowed,  mis- 
shapen, fixed,  and  filled  with  coagulable  lymph,  a  state  of  the 
parts  to  which  the  terms  atresia*  iridis,  imd  synize^Sjf  have 
been  applied. 

No  operation  can  open  up  the  natural  pupil,  but  in  many 
cases  of  this  sort  an  artificial  pupil  may  be  formed  witn 
advantage. 

The  use  of  belladonna  in  cases  of  closure  ol'  the  pupil  ought 
not  to  be  hastily  abandoned.  The  filtered  aqueous  solution, 
dropped  upon  die  conjunctiva  e^-ery  second  day,  and  con- 
tinued for  several  months,  is  often  followed  by  some  decree 
of  dilatation,  and  considerable  improvement  in  vision. 


SECTION  IX, — I 


Ttie  origu]  of  these  sequels  of  ophthalmia  has  I»een  fully 
explained  in  those  sections  of  the  lost  chapter,  which  treat  of 
iritis,  and  inflammation  of  the  chrj'stalline  lens  and  capsule. 
When  once  fairly  confirmed,  no  means  of  cure  are  of  any 
avail,  except  the  removal  of  the  opaque  body  by  an  operation. 

•  From  a  negative,  and  rir^du,  to  peribrate. 
t  Zm^i)aii,  &  runnine  together. 
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SECTION  X. — DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  VITREOUS  HUMOUR. 

This  has  been  styled  synchesis^  *  and  is  in  fact  a  disorgani- 
sation and  solution  of  the  hyaloid  membrane.  It  is  totally 
incurable,  and  sooner  or  later  is  accompanied  by  amaurosis. 
It  remains  to  be  ascertained  by  dissection,  whether  the  boggy 
state  of  the  eyeball,  referred  to  at  page  450,  depends  on 
dissolution  of  the  hyaloid  membrane,  or  merely  diminution 
of  its  contents.  When  the  vitreous  capsule  is  dissolved,  it  by 
no  means  necessarily  follows  that  the  eye  should  feel  soft  or 
boggy.  On  the  contrary,  it  often  feels  harder  than  natural, 
owing  probably  to  a  superabundant  quantity  of  aqueous  fluid, 
occupying  the  place  of  the  vitreous  humour. 


SECTION  XI. — ATROPHY  OF  THE  EYE. 

Severe  ophthalmiae,  and  especially  severe  internal  oph- 
thalmias, excited  by  injuries  in  strumous  subjects,  are  apt  to 
be  followed  by  an  absorption  of  the  contents  of  the  eyeball, 
and  shrinking  of  its  coats.  When  it  goes  to  a  great  length, 
this  state  is  termed  phthisis  oculi.  In  all  d^rees  of  atrophy 
of  the  eye,  the  prognosis  is  unfavourable.  Operations  upon 
eyes  which  have  shrunk  to  less  than  their  natural  size  are 
rarely  attended  with  any  success. 


SECTION  XII. — STAPHYLOMA. 

Various  protrusions  from  the  front  of  the  eye  have  received 
the  name  of  staphyloma,  from  the  resemblance  which  they 
occasionally  bear  to  a  grape,  f 

1.  Staphyloma  of  the  Iris^  or  Staphyloma  racemosum.X 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  cornea  is  {>erforated  by  ulcer- 
ation, not  in  one  point  alone,  but  in  many,  and  that  through 
the  openings  thus  formed,  the  iris  protruding  gives  rise  to 
an  appearance  somewhat  like  a  cluster  of  berries.  These  pro- 
trusions continue  of  a  dark  colour,  and  are  scarcely  covered 
by  any  pseudo-cornea.     One  or  more  of  them  occasionally 

•  2{fyxj^'^f  confusion.  t  2fifltpuXii,  a  grape. 

X  From  racemus,  a  bunch  oTgrapea  or  berries. 
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become  very  thin,  give  way,  and  allow  the  aqueous  humour 
to  escape.  The  staphyloma  consequently  becomes  flat;,  and 
sometimes  disappears  altogether,  the  cornea  cicatrizing  over 
the  seat  of  the  former  protrusion.  In  other  cases  the  staphy- 
loma of  the  iris  degenerates  into  st^hyloma  of  the  cornea  and 
iris. 

Prognosis  and  treatment  If  any  considerable  portion  of  the 
oomea  be  in  a  natural  state,  it  may  be  possible  to  fi>nn  an 
artificial  pupil  behind  that  portion,  after  the  staphyloma  of 
the  iris  is  removed,  which  is  sometimes  effiscted  by  punctur- 
ing the  individual  protrusions  with  the  point  of  a  cataract- 
needle,  and  touching  them  with  the  lunar  caustic  penciL  If 
more  considerable,  they  may  be  snipped  o£^  and  the  place 
touched  in  the  same  way.  When  the  whole  cornea  is  affectedf 
nothing  can  restore  vision.  The  staphyloma  may  be  punc- 
tured occasionally,  or  removed  entirely  by  the  knife,  exactly 
as  a  total  staphyloma  of  the  cornea  and  iris  is  removed,  which 
will  be  followed  by  a  flat  and  opaque  pseudo-cornea  adherent 
to  the  capsule  of  the  lens. 

2.  Staphyloma  of  the  Cornea  and  Iris 

Is  styled  partial  or  totals  according  as  it  involves  a  portioa 
only,  or  the  whole  of  these  parts.  The  most  evident  symptomi 
are  opacity  and  projection  of  the  cornea,  but  an  essential  part 
of  the  disease  is  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the  pordon  of  the  cornea 
which  is  aflected,  and  consequently  diminution  or  total  oblit- 
eration of  the  anterior  chamber. 

It  has  been  maintained  by  some,  that  the  secreting  organ 
of  the  aqueous  humour  resides  principally,  if  not  entirely,  in 
the  posterior  chamber,  while  the  absorbing  organ  of  that  fluid 
tesides  in  the  anterior  chamber.*  I  do  not  r^ard  this  as  a 
point  which  is  established,  but  I  must  confess  that  the  pheno- 
mena which  attend  the  disease  now  under  consideration  go  a 
considerable  way  in  its  support.  In  staphyloma  of  the  iris 
and  cornea,  the  anterior  surface  of  the  rormer  is  either  par- 
tially or  throughout  its  whole  extent  glued  by  adhesive  infllEun- 
mation  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  latter^  so  that  the  ante- 
rior chamber  is  abridged  or  annihilated,  and  the  functions 
of  the  membrane  which  lines  that  cavity  proporUooally  inter- 
rupted. The  posterior  chamber,  on  the  oth^sr  hand,  remains 
in  most  cases  entire,  the  functions  of  its  lining  membrane  are, 

Memoire  sur  lea  Proces  Ciliairea,  par  F.  Ribes;  M^bbopcs  de  la 
M6dicaled'£aiulation.    Tome  viiL  p.  659.     Paris,  1817. 
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so  far  as  we  know,  left  unimpaired,  and  if  this  membrane  po»- 
^essed  in  an  equal  degree  both  a  secreting  and  an  absormng 
power,  the  quantity  of  aqueous  humour  ought  to  continue  the 
same.  Tliis  is  not  the  case.  Much  more  aqueous  humour  is 
secreted  than  is  absorbed,  and  the  consequence  is  the  forma- 
tion and  constant  enlargement  of  that  projection  of  the  united 
cornea  and  iris  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  staphyloma. 

It  is  remarkable  that  when  the  cornea  merely  gives  way 
by  ulceration,  and  then  cicatrises,  forming  a  leucoma, 
this  cicatrice  is  suflSciently  strong  to  resist  the  pressure 
of  the  aqueous  humour;  but  when,  in  addition  to  the 
leucoma,  there  is  extensive  adhesion  between  the  iris  and  the 
internal  surface  of  the  cornea,  these  parts  in  union  are  insui^ 
ficient  to  resist  that  pressure,  and  are  projected  by  it  into  a 
staphyloma.  This  fact  seems  explicable  only  upon  the  sup- 
position above  mentioned,  that  the  absorption  of  the  aqueous 
humour  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  the  anterior  chamber,  while 
its  secretion  goes  on  principally  in  the  posterior ;  and  that  as 
by  the  union  of  the  iris  to  the  cornea,  tne  absorption  must  be 
impeded,  while  the  secretion  continues  as  in  health,  the  quan- 
tity is  superabimdant  in  relation  to  the  cavities  in  which  it  is 
deposited,  and  must  therefore  tend  to  dilate  them  at  such  part 
of  their  parietes  as  is  weakened  by  disease.  This  dilatation 
<K!casionally  goes  on  to  a  very  great  extent,  so  that  the  sta- 
phyloma becomes  excessively  thin,  and  at  last  gives  way :  in 
which  case  the  aqueous  humour  escapes,  and  the  tumour  for 
a  time  subsides,  but  on  the  rupture  healing,  it  gradually 
returns  to  its  former  size. 

Cau9e9.  Onyx,  hypopium,  and  ulceration  of  the  cornea 
are  precursors  in  almost  all  cases  of  staphyloma.  Small- 
pox pustules  on  the  cornea  being  extremely  apt  to  end  in 
bursting  of  the  cornea  and  adhesion  of  the  iris,  staphyloma 
was  a  much  more  frequent  occurrence  before  the  general 
introduction  of  vaccination  than  it  is  at  present.  The  ophthal- 
mia of  new-born  children,  the  contagious  or  Egyptian  oph- 
thalmia,  and  severe  strumous  ophthalmia,  are  the  common 
causes  of  staphyloma  at  the  present  day. 

1.  Partiai  staphyloma^  being  generally  the  result  of  an 
onyx,  occupies,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  lower  part  of  the 
cornea. 

In  those  cases  where  it  does  not  cover  nor  involve  the 
pupil,  the  patient  is  able  to  see  with  more  or  less  distinctness 
those  objects  which  are  placed  above  him  or  on  a  level  with 
his  eye,  but  he  is  generally  affected  with  epiphora,  and  pain- 


Ful  sensibility  of  the  organ.  In  more  tmfortuiiate  cases  of 
staphylomn,  the  whole  edge  of  tlie  pupil  is  adlieretit  to  the 
opaque  and  projecting  portion  of  the  cornea,  and  the  patient 
can  recover  a  degree  of  vision  only  by  the  formation  of  a  lateral 
artiltciiil  pupil. 

Partial  staphyloma  is  sometimes  confounded  with  leucoma, 
although  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  eye  lliis  mistake 
may  always  be  avoided.  To  the  whole  extent  of  the  partial 
staphyloma  the  iris  is  firmly  adherent,  so  that  the  anterior 
chamlier  is  much  diminished  in  size;  whereas,  in  leucoma, 
the  iris  is  either  not  at  all  adherent  to  the  cornea,  or  adheres  to 
it  in  a  mere  point.  In  partial  stapliylonio,  the  whole  cornea 
partakes  in  some  measure  in  a  conical  fonn,  the  termination 
of  the  cone  being  at  tlie  centre  of  the  staphyloma ;  whereas 
in  leucoma,  the  general  spherical  form  of  the  cornea  remains 
imaltered,  the  leucoma  being  scarcely  perceptibly  raised  above 
the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  cornea,  and  not  unfrequenily 
depressed. 

The  very  considerable  degree  of  vision  which  patients  with 
partial  staphyloma  often  possess,  may  readily  be  lost,  either 
by  inattention  on  their  part,  or  by  injudicious  attempts  to 
remove  or  lessen  the  disease.  When  neglected,  the  tuuioiu- 
is  apt  to  increase  in  size  till  it  projects  from  between  the  eye- 
lids, so  that  it  is  constantly  irritated,  and  soon  becomes 
inflamed,  from  contact  with  their  edges,  the  eyelashes,  and 
foreign  bodies.  In  such  circumstances,  the  patient  ought  to 
submit  to  such  a  treatment  as,  if*carefiilly  conducted,  shall  not 
only  improve  very  materially  llie  form  of  the  eye  by  les- 
sening the  staphyloma,  but  save  the  remaining  sight.  Tlie 
patient,  however,  must  be  informed  that  notwithstanding 
the  removal  of  the  partial  staphyloma,  it  will  be  impossible 
for  him  to  recover  the  transparency  of  the  cornea  in  the  port 
affected.  There,  after  the  most  successful  ti'eatmcnt,  a  very 
visible,  white,  but  flat  cicatrice,  will  remain. 

If,  either  from  closure  of  the  pupil,  or  from  the  partial 
staphyloma  being  situated  over  it,  unil  consequently  involving 
it,  no  vision  exists,  we  must,  6rst  of  all,  direct  our  attention 
to  the  diminution  of  the  staphyloma,  and  removal  of  the  pain 
and  irritation  by  which  its  increase  in  size  is  attended  ;  and 
tlicn  determine  whether,  by  an  operation  for  artificial  pupil, 
we  are  likely  to  gain  for  the  patient  some  restoration  of  sight. 
It  is  only  by  means  of  a  gradual,  niwlerate,  and  rvpealed 
inflammatory  process,  tliat  a  partial  staphyloma  can  be  re- 
moved, without  endangering  the  general  form  of  the 
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die  remaining  degree  of  vision.  The  inflammation  is  to  be 
excited  by  the  cautious  use  of  escharodcs,  condnued  dll  such 
a  firm  cohesion  is  produced  in  that  part  of  the  cornea  which 
is  adherent  to  the  iris,  that  it  shall  be  able  to  resist  the 
pressure  of  the  aqueous  humour.  The  escharodc  most  fre- 
quendy  employed  for  this  purpose  is  that  preparation  of 
the  muriate  of  andmony  called  butter  of  antimony.  The 
point  of  a  camel-hair  pencil  being  dipt  in  this  prepara- 
tion, and  the  eyelids  held  widely  separated,  the  apex  of  the 
staphyloma  is  to  be  touched  with  the  pencil  tUl  a  small 
white  eschar  forms.  Before  allowing  the  lids  to  close,  the 
surface  of  the  staphyloma  is  to  be  wasned  with  a  large  camel- 
hair  pencil  dipped  in  milk.  The  repetition  of  the  causdc  is 
not  to  take  place  till  the  eschar  shall  have  separated,  and  the 
inflammation  caused  by  the  former  application  subsided. 

2.  Toted  staphyloma  appears  under  two  different  forms,  the 
discriminadon  of  which  is  necessary'  both  for  the  prognosis 
and  the  technicism  of  the  operadon  which  total  staphyloma, 
so  frequendy  requires.  In  the  one,  the  tumour  is  spherical ; 
in  the  other,  it  has  the  form  of  a  blunt  cone. 

There  is  this  remarkable  difference  in  the  structure  of 
these  two  varicdes  of  total  staphyloma,  that  in  the  spherical 
there  exists  an  adhesion  between  the  cornea  and  the  iris,  but 
none  between  the  iris  and  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  whereas  in 
the  conical  not  only  are  the  cornea  and  iris  united,  but  also 
the  iris  and  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  In  the  spherical  staphy- 
loma, the  anterior  chamber  is  abolished ;  the  posterior  con- 
tinues to  exist.  In  the  conical,  both  chambers  are  obliterated. 

As  by  the  abolition  of  both  chambers,  the  secretion  of  the 
aqueous  humour  must  be  entirely  prevented,  we  can  easily 
explain,  in  the  first  place,  why  the  conical  staphyloma  never 
reaches  that  great  size  which  is  frequendy  attained  by  the  sphe- 
rical. In  the  latter,  the  posterior  chamber  remaining  entire, 
that  portion  of  the  secreting  organ  of  aqueous  humour  which 
is  lodged  in  that  cavity,  and  which,  if  the  conjectures  already 
stated  are  correct,  is  the  chief  portion  of  that  organ,  continues 
its  functions,  and  by  its  overlmlancing  supply  of  aqueous 
humour  forces  the  united  iris  and  cornea  to  expand  into  a 
spherical  and  constantly  more  and  more  extenuated  tumour ; 
whereas  when  the  cornea,  iris,  and  capsule  of  the  lens  are  all 
glued  together  by  adhesive  inflammation,  as  diey  are  in  coni- 
cal staphyloma,  there  can  be  litde,  if  any,  secretion  of  aqueous 
humour,  so  that  when  once  a  staphyloma  of  this  kind  hasformed» 
it  will  ever  afterwards  maintain  nearly  the  same  size. 


Anotlier  circumstance  explained  by  tliis  morbid  anatomy 
of  stflpliyloma,  is  the  rarity  of  the  conical  variety,  in  compa' 
rison  of  the  spherical.  The  cases  in  which  inflammation 
extends  its  influence  so  deeply  as  to  unite  the  cornea,  iris, 
and  capsule  of  the  lens,  must  evidently  occur  less  frequently 
than  those  iu  which  merely  the  cornea  and  iris  are  aflected. 

This  morbid  anatomy  of  staphyloma  serves  to  explain 
a  third  fact,  namely,  the  frequcncvi  or  rather  constancy  with 
which  conical  staphyloma  is  accompanied  by  varicose  dilatA- 
tion  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  eye,  which  is  a  rare  attendant 
on  spherical  staphyloma.  The  inflammation  which  produces 
the  tormCT,  attacks  the  eye  much  more  deeply  and  generally, 
and  arises  more  frequently  from  syphilis,  scrofula,  or  some 
other  dyscrasia,  than  the  inflammation  which  terminates 
in  tlic  latter.  Hence  it  is,  that  along  with  the  conical  ^-ariety 
of  staphyloma,  the  whole  vascular  systems  of  the  eye  are  left 
in  a  state  inclining  to  varicose  degeneration.  The  actual 
existence  of  this  state  manifests  itself,  not  merely  by  enlarged 
vesseb  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  eyeball,  but  by  a 
dirty  blue  colour  of  the  sclerotica,  and  after  a  time,  by  a  circle 
of  dark  blue  varices  of  the  choroidal  vessels,  shining  through 
that  tunic,  which  has  become  extenuated  from  their  pressure. 

As  to  the  size  which  is  attained  by  spherical  staphyloma, 
that  depends  very  much  on  the  degree  of  activity  possessed 
by  tlie  source  of  the  aqueous  humoiu-,  which  resides  in  the 
posterior  chamber.  We  conclude  that  the  less  that  this 
source  has  suffered  from  the  preceding  inflanunation,  tbe 
greater  will  be  the  quantity  of  aqueous  humour  secreted,  and 
the  greater  consequently  the  expansion  of  the  united  iris  and 
cornea.  We  not  unfrequentjy  see  spherical  stH]ihyl(»ns 
beaime  so  thin  and  transparent,  from  distention  and  inter- 
stitinl  absorption,  that  the  patient  is  able  to  difitinguiah  a 
number  of  objects  around  him,  and  is  sometimes  led  lo 
entertain  hopes  of  a  complete  recovery  of  his  sight  from 
the  operator.  Tliia  appearance  is  always  the  forerunner  of 
the  bursting  of  the  staphyloma,  which  is  followed  by  a  sinkii^ 
away  of  the  Inmoiir  for  a  day  or  two,  but  is  soon  succee«led 
by  its  re-appearance  in  its  former  shape,  an<l  with  its  former 
dimensions. 

Tliere  is  another  circumstance  regarding  spherical  sta^y- 
loma  which  merits  attention,  namely,  that  when  it  attuns 
a  large  size,  the  iris,  (unable  to  Fxpnnd  lo  the  sanw  Aegnt 
^  the  cornea,  and  its  texture  much  more  frail,)  becomM 
torn    into   shreds,   so  tliat  when  we  examine   the    internal 


surface  of  such  a  staphyloma,  after  dfath^  or  after  it  has 
been  removed  by  an  operation,  we  find  the  iris  which  ad- 
here to  the  cornea,  broken  and  leliculated;  whereas  the  inter* 
nal  surface  of  a  staphyloma  which  has  not  reached  a  great  siae 
exhibits  the  iris  stUl  entire.* 

Prognosis,  There  is  no  possibility  of  restoring  sight  to  the 
patient  affected  with  total  staphyloma,  even  in  cases  where  thert 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  lens,  vitreous  humour,  and  retina, 
are  perfectly  sound.  AU  that  we  can  do  in  the  way  of  relief 
is  to  remove  a  tumour  which  is  extremely  unsightly,  fre- 
quently very  painful,  and  even  dangerous  if  left  to  itself.  If 
a  total  staphyloma  be  combined  with  an  advanced  nuricoee 
state  of  the  eye,  if  the  tumour  be  of  such  sise  that  it  can  no 
longer  be  covered  with  the  eyelids,  but  is  in  oontinual  con* 
tact  vnth  the  eyelashes,  and  constantly  exposed  to  the  air  and 
substances  floating  through  it,  if  in  consequence  of  these  causes 
the  cornea  becomes  inflamed,  and  the  integuments  of  the 
lower  lid  excoriated,  then,  the  most  trifling  bruise  or  other 
injury  may  bring  on  inflammatorv  disoipmization  and  pro- 
trusion of  the  whole  eye,  especially  If  the  staphyloma  is  of 
syphilitic,  scrofulous,  or  arthritic  origin.  It  is  proper,  there- 
^e,  to  remove  as  soon  as  possible  every  considerable  total 
staj^yloma. 

JVeatmenL  Many  proposals  have  been  made  for  removing 
total  staphyloma  without  operation.  The  application  of  the 
muriate  of  antimony  has  been  particularly  tried,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  recommendation  of  Richter.  It  was  also  sup- 
posed that  by  mere  incision  of  the  staphyloma,  passing  a  thread 
tbrou^  it,  or  excision  of  a  small  part  of  it,  so  that  the  eye 
was  kept  for  a  certain  time  in  a  state  of  evacuation,  the  cure 
of  this  disease  could  be  accomplished.f  All  these  means  have 
been  found  to  fail ;  and  in  many  cases,  especially  when  escha- 
rotics  were  tried,  they  were  found  to  excite  the  eye  into  a 
State  terminating  in  exophthalmia.  Beer,  on  the  other  hand, 
mentions  that  he  had  removed  216  staphylomata  by  operation, 
and  that  in  not  a  single  instance  had  any  dangerous  accident 
followed.^: 

Operation.  The  operation  for  total  staphyloma  consbts, 
first,  in  the  formation  of  a  flap  with  the  knife,  and  secondly, 
in  the  removal  of  that  flap  with  the  scissors. 

*  Beer's  Ansicht  der    staphylomatosen   Metamorphosen    des  Auget. 
Plate  1.  fig.  1  &  2.     Wien,  1805. 
f  Celaus  de  Re  Mediea,  Lib.  vii.  P&ra  ii.  Cap.  i.  Sect  S. 
X  LslMe  fon  dea  Augenkrankheiteii.  VoL  it.  p.  tlS-  Wien*  1817. 
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While  ihe  assisIaiU  keeps  the  upper  ejelid  raised  by  means 
of  Pellier's  speculum,  a  pretty  large  hook  is  to  be  pas)%it 
through  the  centre  of  the  stBphyloma.  In  the  hand  which 
does  not  hold  the  hook,  the  surgeon  takes  the  staphyloraa- 
knife,  which  is  nothing  more  than  the  cataract-knife  some- 
what  enlarged.  With  the  cutting  edge  directed  upwards, 
the  staphyloma  is  to  be  penetrated  at  its  temporal  edge,  close 
to  its  basis,  and  at  such  a  distance  IkIow  its  transverse  dia- 
meter ihot  two-tliirds  of  the  tumour  shall  be  included  in  the 
incision  to  be  made  with  the  knife.  The  point  of  the  knife 
ought  to  l)e  passed  perpendicularly  into  the  staphyloma. 
Having  penetrated  through  the  cornea  and  iris,  the  handle  is 
to  be  carried  backwards  ull  die  instrument  is  brought  into  a 
position  parallel  to  the  basis  of  the  staphyloma.  Tlie  knife 
IS  now  to  be  carried  onwards  till  it  reaches  the  point  of  exit, 
which  ought  to  be  in  a  horizontal  line  with  the  point  of  «i- 
trance.  The  flap  is  completed  by  the  progressive  motion  of 
the  knife,  till  it  tairly  cuts  itself  out.  The  operation  is  instantly 
to  be  completed,  by  dividing  with  the  curved  scissors  that 
part  of  the  circumference  of  the  staphyloma  which  remains 
in  connexion  with  the  sclerotica.  At  the  same  moment,  the 
assistant  lets  fall  the  upper  eyelid,  which  must  not  again  be 
raised  for  eight  days. 

During  the  whole  of  the  operation,  and  especially  towards 
the  end  of  it,  care  must  l>c  taken  that  the  eyeball  is  not  irre- 
gularly and  forcibly  pressed,  as  this  might  readily  give  rise  to 
the  loss  of  tile  lens  and  vitreous  humour,  which,  in  all  cases, 
at  least  of  spherical  staphvloma,  may  and  ought  lo  be  pre- 
served. In  cases  of  conic^  staphyloma,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  ovoid  the  loss  of  the  lens,  and  part  of  the  vitreous  huiDour: 
and  not  unfrequently  the  whole  contents  of  the  eye  are  eva- 
cuated. This  is  owing  to  the  adhesion  which  sutsists  in  this 
kind  of  staphyloma  between  the  capsule  of  the  lens  and  the 
iris,  so  that  the  knife  actually  passes  behind  the  lens  and 
through  the  vitreous  humour. 

If  the  sclerotica  has  taken  n  considerable  share  in  the  dis- 
ease, anil  there  are  a  number  of  dark-blue  niricose  protuber- 
ances round  die  staphylomalous  cornea,  rather  than  confine 
the  operation  to  the  removal  of  the  cornea  and  iris  merely,  it 
is  better  to  take  away  the  anterior  third  of  the  eyeball ;  an 
operation  which  Uiough  occasionally  followed  by  shrinking  of 
the  remains  of  the  eye  to  a  very  small  size,  in  general  leaves 
it  sufEcienlly  large  to  support  an  artificial  eye. 

After  tlie  operation  for  staphyiomu,  strips  of  court-plaster 
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are  to  be  applied  s<>  as  to  keep  the  lids  of  both  eyes  from 
moving. 

If  the  vitreous  humour,  and  more  especially  if  the  lens,  has 
been  preserved,  we  generally  find  on  examining  the  eye  eight 
days  after  the  operation,  that  a  grayish,  semitransparent,  knd 
flat  pseudo-cornea  is  already  produced,  through  which  the 
patient,  were  we  to  allow  him,  might  be  able  to  distinguish  a 
number  of  objects.  Gradually  this  membrane  becomes  opaque, 
till  at  last  the  place  of  the  staphylomatous  cornea  presents  a 
firm  cicatrice,  with  bluish  or  brownish  streaks.  Tne  eyeball 
has,  as  to  its  form,  lost  only  the  projection  of  the  cornea, 
having  there  become  flat  When  it  has  completely  recovered 
from  the  operation,  an  artificial  eye  may  be  applied,  by  which 
a  high  degree  of  illusion  may  be  produced. 

It  occasionally  happens,  especially  in  cases  of  staphyloma 
attended  with  varicosity  of  the  internal  vessels  of  the  eye,  that 
either  immediately,  or  some  hours  after  the  operation,  ha&- 
morrhagy  takes  place  bodi  from  the  eye  and  into  the  vitreous 
cells.  Injected  with  blood,  the  vitreous  humour  protrudes  to 
such  an  extent  from  the  wound,  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep 
the  eyelids  shut  Tlie  eveball  is  painfully  distended,  while 
the  conjunctiva  and  lids  become  gready  ecchjinosed.  The 
haemorrhagy  into  the  eye  gives  rise  in  some  cases  to  agonizing 
pain,  and  may  even  bring  on  convulsions.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  may  not  be  improper  to  cut  away  with  the 
scissors,  the  protruding  hyaloid  membrane,  which  presents  a 
solid  and  dark-purple  mass,  hanging  from  the  front  of  the 
eye.  After  this  is  done,  the  bleeduig  ceases,  and  the  pain 
abates.  Left  to  itself,  the  protrusion  dies  away  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days.  The  eye  is  apt  in  either  case  to  shrink  below 
.the  usual  size  of  a  staphylomatous  eye  after  operation. 

Violent  inflammation  sometimes  supervenes  to  the  opera- 
tion for  staphyloma,  ending  in  suppuration,  both  within  the 
eyeball  ana  in  the  surrounding  cellular  membrane.  This 
must  be  combated  by  a  strict  antiphlogistic  plan  of  treatment, 
opiates  will  be  required  to  abate  the  severity  of  the  pain,  a 
poultice  is  to  be  laid  over  the  eye,  and  any  abscess  which 
may  form  is  to  be  immediately  opened  with  the  lancet 

It  occasionally  happens  that  the  opening  into  the  eye, 
formed  by  the  removal  of  the  staphylomatous  cornea  and  iris, 
is  long  of  closing,  no  pseudo-cornea  being  present  when  we 
cpen  the  lids  on  the  eighth  or  tenth  day,  and  even  for  week^ 
the  clear  humours  lying  uncovered  behind  the  gap  in  the  firont 
of  the  eye,  till  at  length  the  aperture  contracts  and  cicatrizes. 
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3.  Staphyloma  <fthe  Choroid  and  Sclentka. 

I  have  nothing  to  add  to  wliut  hus  been  said  on  this  head, 

ill  the  twenty-second  section  of  lust  chapter,"  except  lUal 

when  a  staphyloma  of  this  sort  on  the  front  of  the  eye  is  T«»y 

£roniinent  and  insulated,  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  nol 
i  reraovetl  like  a  staphyloma  of  the  cornea  and  iris. 


Two  sets  of  blood-vessels  belonging  to  the  eye  are  mt  lo 
be  left  in  a  state  of  varicose  distension,  ttHer  certain  of  the 
ophlhalmiEe;  namely,  tlie  visible  arteries  of  the  sclerotica,  after 
arthritic  iritis,  anii  the  vasa  vorticosa  of  the  choroid,  after 
choroiditis. 

Little  can  be  done,  and  nothing  directly,  to  remove  this 
state  of  the  vessels,  which  is  not  only  in  general  beyond  cores 
but  affords  a  very  unfavourable  index  of  the  condition  of  the 
humours  and  retina.  Glaucoma  and  amaurosis,  in  abnost 
every  case,  are  sooner  or  later  added  to  varicose  distension  of 
the  blood-vessels  of  die  eye. 


I 
I 


SECTION  XIV. — AMAUROSIS. 

Complete  or  incomplete  insensibihty  of  the  retJns  to  light 
is  a  frequent  consequence  of  inilammation,  especially  when  it 
has  alTected  the  internal  textures  of  the  eye ;  as,  the  retina, 
the  choroid,  or  the  iris.  When  the  infiammati(»i  ha*  been 
completely  subdued,  but  the  amaurosis  continues,  recovery  of 
sight  may  be  regarded  as  hopeless. 


SECTION  XV. OSStPICATtON  IN  DIFFERENT  PARTS  OF  THE  SYB. 

Ossification,  or  calculous  deposite,  certMnly  occurs  as  an 
occasional  sequela  of  long-continued  ophthiUmiu;  and,  indeoi, 
it  may  be  suspected  thai  in  all  instances,  and  in  wliatever 
texture  of  the  body  an  uimatural  formation  of  osseous  ttulv 
stance  Utkes  place,  it  is  preceded  by  u  certain  kind  or  dt^rce 
of  inflammatory  action. 
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1,  Ossification  cfthe  Cornea. 

Voigtel  mentions)  that  in  tke  Walterian  Muieum  at  Ber- 
lin,  there  was  a  piece  of  cornea  presenred^  which  had  been 
cxMiverted  into  boiie«  It  was  three  lines  long,  two  broad^  and 
weighed  two  grains.* 

Mr.  Wardrop  relates,  that  in  dissecdng  an  eye  of  which 
BO  history  could  be  obtained,  he  found  several  gritty  particles 
and  inequalities  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  cornea. 

He  also  states,  that  on  maceration  of  an  eye  which  was 
changed  in  fomi^  and  the  cornea  opaque,  a  piece  of  bone, 
weighing  two  grains,  oval  shaped,  hard,  ana  smooth,  was 
found  between  the  laminae.  A  piece  of  bone  was  present 
between  the  choroid  coat  and  retina  of  the  same  eye.f 

2.  Osseous  Deposite  in  the  Anterior  Chamber. 

Mr.  Anderson,  surgeon  at  Inverary,  communicated  to  Mr* 
Wardrop,  that  on  examining  the  right  eye  of  a  woman  <^  81 
years  of  age,  he  observed  a  substance  of  a  whitish  appearance, 
arising  from  the  inside  of  the  sclerotic  ooat,  and  extending 
upwards  behind  the  cornea,  over  a  great  part  of  the  iris,  to 
very  near  the  pupil.     It  had  produced  much  irritation  in  the 
eye,  with  inflammation,  severe  pain,  an  almost  constant  flow  <^ 
tears,  inability  to  bear  the  light,  and  a  considerable  dimi- 
nution of  vision*     The  eye  was  less  in  size  than  the  other. 
The  complaint  was  the  consequence  of  a  fall,  fifteen  years 
before,  at  the  root  of  a  tree,  by  which  the  patient  struck  the 
eye,  but  did  not  cut  any  part  of  it.     From  this  period,  the 
fiiibttance  seen  through  the  cornea  had  b^un  to  grow,  and 
had  gradually  increased  in  size.     The  pain  and  other  symp* 
toms  had  been  suiFerable  until  about  nine  months  before 
Mr.  Anderson  saw  her,  when  the  complaint  became  more 
violent.     He  made  an  incision  into  the  cornea,  in  the  man- 
ner recommended  for  the  extraction  of  the  cataract,  raised 
the  flap  of  the  cornea  with  a  flat  crooked  probe,  and  with 
the  same  instrument  turned  out  a  small  piece  of  bone.     The 
upper  part  of  it  was  as  thin  as  a  piece  of  paper ;  at  the  under 
part,  it  was  thicker,  porous,  and  brittle,  and  of  an  irregular 
semilunar  f<Min.  Theupperpartwas  quite  detached,  the  under 
purt  slightly  adhered  to  some  part  of  the  globe  out  of  sight ; 
but  it  was  easily  extracted,  without  requiring  the  knife  to 
separate  its  adhesions.     From  the  unsteadiness  of  the  patient, 

•  Haadbuch  der  Ptthologiscben  Anatomie.  Vol.  iL  p.  92.  HaUe,  1804. 
t  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Eye.  VoL  i.  p.  74.   London,  181S^. 


it  was  impossible  to  discover  from  what  part  the  ossilication 
oririnated." 

Mr.  Wardrop,  in  his  second  volume,  mentions  that  a  case 
similar  to  Mr.  Anderson's  had  come  within  his  own  observation, 
thin  iaminfe  of  bone  having  been  discharged  at  several  times 
from  the  anterior  chamber,  through  ulcers  formed  in  the  cor- 
nea J  and  that  he  also  had  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  a 
case  under  Mr.  Wishart's  care,  where  that  portion  of  the 
capsule  of  the  aqueous  humour  which  is  reflected  over  the 
iris,  was  almost  entirety  converted  into  a  bony  shell.t 
3.  Ossi/icatioK  of  the  Choroid  Coai. 

Voifftel  has  described  various  preparations  belonging  to 
the  Walterian  Museum,  in  which  the  choroid  coat  was  more 
or  less  completely  ossified.  In  one,  the  posterior  half  was  so 
affected ;  in  others,  the  anterior  part;  in  some,  ihe  whole  chc^- 
roid.  He  also  quotes  from  Giinz,  nn  instance  of  ossification 
between  the  lomellns  of  the  choroid  coat.): 

Mr.  Wardrop,  under  the  head  of  ossification  of  tlie  choroid, 
mentions  that  he  had  met  with  a  few  insUinces  of  n  thin  cup 
of  bone  between  the  sclerotic  coat  and  the  retina;  that  the 
retina  was  in  immechale  contact  with  the  interior  surface  of 
the  bone,  hut  that  between  the  sclerotic  coat  and  the  osdficu* 
tion  there  was  a  very  thin,  tender,  and  pale-coloured  mem- 
branous expansion,  the  only  vestige  of  the  choroid ;  and  that 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  there  was  a  small  roimd  perforation, 
through  which  the  rernia  passed  to  expand  on  die  interior 
surface  of  the  osseous  shell.||  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
such  cases  were  not  rather  ossifications  of  the  memhrana  Jaco- 
biana,  than  of  the  choroid. 

4.   Ossi^caiion  <fUie  Retina, 

Morgagni,  Morand,  and  others,  have  recorded  instances  of 
cup-like  ossifications  within  the  choroiil,  and  which  have  gene- 
rally been  accounted  as  situated  in  the  relinn, 

Momagni  says,  that  in  the  case  which  fell  under  Ids  obser- 
vation, instead  of  the  retina,  there  was  a  tliin  bony  lamelln 
under  the  choroid  universaUy.f 

In  Morand's  case,  the  proper  retina,  by  which  I  understand 
the  medullary  and  vasculo-cellular  layers  of  that  membnuic, 
appears  to  have  been  enveloped  by  the  osseous  substance, 

•  Ibidem,  p.  75. 

+  Ibidem.  Vol.  ii.  p.  18.  London,  I8IS. 

I  Htmdbuch  der  Pachoioginchcn  Anatomje-  Vol.  ii,  p.  fiT.  Hnllc,  ISOt. 

I  Morind  AnHtoiny  of  the  Hunuin  Eye  Vol.  ii.  p.  68  and  Vtt.  IflnJ.  Wft. 

4  Dc  Sedib«»  et  CauBia  Morborum.  Epi»i.  IL  Art.  30.  .^^^ 
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so  that  we  may  conclude  that  it  was,  partly  at  least,  the 
membrana  Jacobiana,  or  external  layer,  which  was  ossified^ 
alonff  with  the  hyaloid  membrane*  The  patient  had  been 
blind  of  the  eye  thus  affected  for  twenty  years ;  when  about 
fifteen,  he  had  had  a  violent  inflammation  of  that  eye,  followed 
by  the  formation  of  a  yellow  cataract,  which  several  oculists 
had  offered  to  remove  by  operation,  but  the  patient  would 
never  consent.* 

5.  Ossification  cf  the  Hyaloid  Membrane^  CkrystaUine  Capsule^ 

and  CkrystaUine  Lens, 

Many  examples  have  been  recorded  of  ossification  of  the 
chrystalline  lens  and  capsule ;  and  in  some  of  these,  the  hya- 
loid membrane  has  been  more  or  less  affected  in  the  same 
manner. 

"  In  one  case,"  says  Mr.  Wardrop,  "  besides  the  capsule 
of  the  lens  being  ossified,  I  found  several  large,  but  thin  scales 
of  bony  matter,  dispersed  in  an  irregular  manner  throughout 
the  vitreous  humour,  which,  in  all  probability,  were  ossificar 
tions  of  the  hyaloid  membrane."! 

Ossification  of  the  capsule  appears  to  be  much  more  fre- 
quent than  of  the  substance  of  the  lens.  In  one  case  of  cap- 
sular cataract,  I  found  the  anterior  hemisphere  of  the  capsule 
hard  and  gritty  under  the  needle.  The  disease  had  originated 
in  iritis,  followed  by  contracted  pupil  and  lymphatic  exuda- 
tion. The  cataract  was  depressed,  and  a  tolerable  share  of 
vision  was  restored. 

In  some  cases,  the  whole  capsule  is  converted  into  a  thin 
shell  of  bone,  containing  the  lens  in  an  opaque  state.  In 
other  cases,  the  lens  has  been  previously  absorbed  in  part  or 
completely,  so  that  the  ossified  capsule  has  a  less  regular 
form,  having  become  shrivelled  previous  to  being  converted 
into  bone. 

In  an  eye  sent  to  Mr.  Wardrop  by  Mr.  Allan  Bums, 
the  central  portion  of  the  lens  vas  found  converted  into  a 
hard  bone.  This  is  the  only  instance  which  Mr.  W.  had 
met  with,  in  which  ossification  of  the  lens  was  unattended  by 
ossification  of  the  capsule.  The  ossified  centre  of  the  lens 
was  of  a  deep  brown  colour,  and  exhibited  a  laminated  struc- 
ture.^ 

*  M^moires  de  rAcademie  Royale  des  Sciences,  pour  1730;  p.  467.  Am- 
sterdam, 1733. 

t  Blortnd  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Eye.  Vol.  ii.  pp.  128  and  271. 
London,  1818. 

X  Ibidem,  pp.  96  and  261. 
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Pedlier  rdates  an  interesting  case,  in  which  die  cornea  €t 
an  eye,  which,  for  twenty  years,  had  suffered  more  or  less 
horn  ii^aittmatitti,  at  length  gave  way,  and  allowed  an  ossified 
lens  to  be  seen  and  felt.  A  crucial  incision  was  made  throng 
Itfae  cornea,  and  a  portion  of  calculous  substance  of  the  sue 
of  a  kidhey'^bean  was  extracted.  Part  of  the  ossification  was 
still  left  in  the  eye,  die  {Milient  having  become  so  restless  that 
it  could  not  be  removed.  Pellier  seems  to  think  that  the 
whole  contents  of  the  eye  were  in  an  ossified  state.  The 
piece  extracted  was  rough  and  irregular.* 


A  careful  p^^usal  cf  the  cases  recorded  <tf  <Msificatkm  in 
^dilferent  parts  of  the  eve,  will  confirm,  in  a  Verjf  (Uriking 
nuomer,  the  recmark  widi  which  I  ccmunenced  thui  seeikii, 
namely,  that  this  morbid  change  has  generally  been  die  ^M»- 
aoqumce  of  long-continued  inflammation. 

As  fyt  the  diagnostic  «igns  of  diis  state  of  the  eye^  dier 
must  be  obscure,  for  die  pupil  is  generally  contracted  in  yaA 
iiaBM,  and  the  ^  aCiDphic. 

•  lieowail  de  M^moiiei  et  dX)bittvstioAik  Obt.  1^.  MoocpiUiir,  1763. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

ADAPTATION  OF  AN  ARTIFICIAL  EYE. 


When  the  eye  and  eyelids  have  been  destroyed^  or  remcAred 
in  consequence  of  disease,  a  painted  imitation  of  these  parts 
lias  sometimes  been  applied  over  the  front  of  the  orbit,  and 
kept  in  its  place  by  means  of  a  steel^pring  going  round  the 
temple  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  head  ;*  but  by  an  artificial 
eye  is  generally  meant  a  hollow  plate  of  enamel,  made  to 
fesemble  the  front  of  the  natural  eye,  and  introduced  behind 
die  eyelids*  Enamelled  plates  of  gold  were  formerly  used 
for  this  purpose,  but  at  the  present  day  artificial  eyes  are  gene^ 
Tally  made  altogether  of  enamel. 

An  artificial  eye  ought  to  be  perfectly  smooth,  and  of  such 
a  form  and  size  as  to  cover  the  remainder  of  the  natural  eye 
^thout  pressing  much  on  it,  or  irritating  it  in  any  way.  its 
edge  ought  not  to  be  sharp,  but  rather  thick  and  round. 
The  internal  surface  of  the  middle  portion,  which  represents 
the  cornea,  ought  to  be  concave,  and  neither  flat,  nor,  as  we 
eveh  sometimes  find  it,  convex,  which  forms  must  necessarily 
ffive  rise  to  pressure  on  the  eye,  unless  it  be  much  shrunk. 
Want  of  attention  to  these  particulars  is  often  the  cause  of 
die  pain  which  patients  feel  fi*om  the  introduction  of  an 
^utificial  eye,  and  which  often  leads  them  to  resign  all 
thoughts  of  continuing  its  use. 

Hiinness  and  ligntness  are  indispensable  requisites  of 
an  artificial  eye.  When  the  remains  of  the  natural  eye  are 
buge^  unless  the  artificial  eye  is  thin,  the  lids  are  too  much 
pressed  out,  and  are  prevented  from  executing  their  usual 
movements. 

If  the  remains  of  the  eye  are  irr^^ar  in  form,  the  artifi- 
tial  eye  must  be  made  so  too,  lest  it  press  unequally  and 
injuriously  against  any  part.  When  the  upper  eyelid,  for 
example,  is  partially  adherent  to  the  remains  of  the  eyeball, 
tlie  diameter  of  the  artificial  eye  from  above  downwards  must 

*  CEuTres  d*  Ambrose  Pttre ;  Liv.  xxiiL  Chap.  i. 
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be  tihorter  t)mn  common,  or  it  must  have  u  notch  in  !ls  edge 
opposite  to  the  point  of  adhesion. 

The  particular  hue  of  the  wliite  of  tlie  eye,  the  appearance 
of  the  vessels  titrewed  over  it,  and  the  size  and  colour  of  the 
iris,  ought  to  be  exactly  unitated  from  the  sound  eye.  TTie 
pupil  ought  to  !>e  represented  at  its  medium  degree  of  expan- 
sion, ana  tlie  appearance  of  an  anterior  chamber  ouglit  to  be 
given.  I  have  observed,  however,  that  the  iris  looks  darker, 
when  the  eye  is  introduced  behind  the  eyelids,  than  it  does 
when  examined  in  the  hand. 

If  the  defective  eye,  which  tlie  patient  is  desirous  of  cover- 
ing from  view,  is  not  larger  tlian  die  natural  size,  an  artiBcisl 
eye  may  be  worn  without  any  previous  surgical  operation. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  staphyloma  present,  this  must 
first  be  removed.  The  injury  which  lias  renderetl  tlie  applir 
cation  of  an  artificial  eye  desirable,  or  any  operation  whidi 
has  been  performed  on  the  eye,  must  first  be  completely  cur«d, 
and  an  addiiionol  space  of  some  nionlhs  must  have  elapsed 
before  the  artificial  eye  can  widi  propriety  be  trietl.  In  some 
cases,  indeed,  from  tlie  great  irritability  of  the  patient,  causing 
a  tenderness  and  epiphora  which  rannot  be  subdued,  or  from 
tlie  nature  of  the  disease  in  which  the  loss  of  the  eye  took 
place,  giving  ground  to  dread  that  irritation  might  bring 
on  perhaps  some  malignant  disease  within  the  orbit,  we  an 
obliged  to  resign  all  tlioughts  of  applying  an  artificial  ej-e. 

If  there  is  no  inflammation,  no  fungous  excrescence  fivm 
the  eyeball  or  eyelids,  no  pain  or  irritation  present,  we  may 
begin  with  a  small  plain  enamel  eye,  about  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  long  and  half  on  inch  broad. 

The  mode  of  introducing  an  artificial  eye,  is  to  lay  hold  of 
it  by  its  lower  edge  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  right 
hand,  dip  it  in  water,  with  the  left  thumb  raise  the  upper 
eyelid,  introduce  the  upper  edge  of  the  Artificial  eye  under 
this  lid,  and  press  it  up  into  the  upper  fold  of  tlie  conjunc- 
tiva, till  its  most  prominent  part  is  hid  beliind  the  lid,  turn 
tliis  part  of  the  artificial  eye  towards  die  outer  canthiis,  allow 
the  upper  lid  to  descend  over  the  artificial  eye,  which  is  now 
to  be  supported  wiili  the  right  thumb,  while  with  tlie  left  fore- 
finger, the  lower  eyelid  is  to  be  forcibly  drawn  downwards, 
which  allows  the  artificial  eye  to  slide  behind  it  into  the  lower 
fold  of  the  conjunctiva. 

For  some  days,  tlie  artificial  eye  is  to  I>e  worn  only  during 
a  few  hours.  It  is  wiihdrnwn  with  the  aid  of  u  gold  or  alfcr 
probe,  of  the  thickness  of  a  knitting  ncvdle.  the  end  of  « 
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is  rounded  off  and  bent  into  the  form  of  a  hook.  With  the 
forefinger  of  the  left  hand,  the  lower  lid  is  to  be  depressed, 
80  as  to  allow  the  hook  to  be  introduced  behind  the  edge  of 
the  artificial  eye,  which  by  its  means  is  to  be  raised  till  it  is 
no  longer  grasped  by  the  lower  lid ;  the  artificial  eye  immedi- 
ately glides  from  the  upper  fold  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  is  to 
be  laid  hold  of  by  the  left  hand.  The  eye  is  to  be  immedi- 
ately washed  in  clean  cold  water  to  free  it  from  the  mucus 
which  adheres  to  it,  and  laid  aside  till  next  day. 

The  patient  is  soon  able  to  introduce  and  withdraw  the  ar- 
tificial eye  without  assistance.  While  withdrawing  it,  he  leans 
over  a  bed,  in  order  that  if  it  should  fall  it  may  not  be  broken. 

If  the  eyeball  shrinks  to  a  very  small  size,  or  if  it  be 
removed,  the  eyelids  lose  that  support  and  elasticity  necessary 
for  the  performance  of  their  motions ;  the  consequence  is,  that 
they  soon  become  entirely  motionless,  and  sink  into  the  orbit, 
while  the  folds  of  the  conjunctiva,  which  in  the  natural  state 
of  the  parts  extend  over  the  anterior  third  of  the  eyebaU, 
gradually  become  contracted,  and  at  last  almost  abolished. 
The  superabundant  tears  and  mucus  cannot  be  properly 
excreted,  being  no  longer  pressed  forward  by  the  convexity  of 
the  eyeball,  but  gather  behind  the  lids  and  adhere  to  their 
edges  and  angles,  while  the  nostril  of  the  same  side  feels  dry. 
These  symptoms  are  in  general  greatly  lessened  by  the  use  of 
an  artificial  eye,  which  affords  to  the  lids  a  new  support, 
restores  to  them  the  elasticity  necessary  for  their  motions,  and 
expands  again  the  folds  of  the  conjunctiva ;  while  the  renewed 
action  of  the  lids  serves  to  convey  the  tears  and  mucus  to  the 
poncta  lachrymalia,  as  in  the  state  of  health.  In  such  cases, 
we  must  commence  with  a  very  small  artificial  eye,  and  em- 
ploy larger  ones,  proportionally  as  the  folds  of  the  conjunctiva 
will  admit.  We  neea  not  be  afraid  that  a  very  small  eye  will 
in  such  circumstances  fall  out  from  between  the  lids,  for  we 
may  observe  that  the  lids  are  enabled  to  open  only  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  eye  which  is  placed  behind  them. 

I  have  said  that  we  may  begin  with  the  use  of  a  small  plain 
eye ;  by  which  I  mean  one  without  any  representation  of  the 
iris.  A  series  of  such  eyes  ought  to  be  kept  by  the  oculist,  and 
employed  till  the  patient  becomes  accustomed  to  their  use. 
The  lids  cannot  in  general  be  easily  moved  at  first  over  an 
artificial  eye,  so  that  it  remains  exposed  to  the  foreign  matters 
driven  through  the  air,  and  both  from  this  cause,  and  from 
the  first  attempts  of  the  patient  to  remove  and  replace  it,  i& 
apt  to  become  scratched,  which  very  soon  destroys  its  appear- 


ance.  Every  two  or  three  days,  u  lai^r  eyu  ought  to  l)e 
introduced,  till  at  length  the  lids  shall  appear  to  have  reached 
nearly  their  natural  aegree  of  expansion.  The  artificial  eye 
ought  always  to  be  somewhat  smaller  than  the  natural  size. 
The  iris  and  pupil  of  the  eye  which  is  to  be  used  pennanently 
must  correspond  in  direction  with  those  of  die  sound  eye,  and 
romt  not  be  placed  nearer  to  either  canthus,  else  the  patJeot 
will  appear  to  squint  with  the  artificial  eye.  Some  artificial 
eyes  arc  made  for  the  right  or  lefV  side  only,  and  hare  more 
sclerotica  above  than  below  the  iris  otliers  are  intended  to  be 
used  on  cither  side,  and  have  the  iris  placed  midway  between 
the  upper  and  lower  edges  of  the  eye.  In  all  artificial  eyes, 
there  is  more  sclerotica  on  the  temporal  than  on  the  nasal 
side  of  the  iris. 

A  properly  adapted  artificial  eye  performs  the  same  motions 
as  the  soimd  eye,  especially  if  the  remains  of  the  e\'eball  over 
which  it  is  placed  are  considerable,  and  are  moved  with  faci- 
lity by  the  recti.  The  motion  of  the  artificial  eye,  however, 
does  not  depend  upon  this  alone,  but  also  on  the  motion  of 
the  conjunctiva  and  its  folds,  into  which  the  artificial  eye  is 
received,  and  which  possess  a  simnltaneous  movement  with  the 
eyeball  and  eyelids.  H«ice  it  is  that  if  the  artificial  eye  it 
en*  a  proper  size,  neither  too  small  so  as  to  escape  the  influ- 
ence of  the  conjunctiva,  nor  too  large  so  as  to  prevent  thai 
influence,  we  find  that  it  performs  all  the  ordinary  motions  of 
the  eye,  even  when  the  stump  which  is  covered  is  very  small. 

An  artificial  eye  soon  begins  to  suffer  from  the  influence 
of  the  tears  and  mucus,  so  that  the  cornea  becomes  dim  from 
the  enamel  losing  its  polish.  It  has  been  supposed  lliat  it  i* 
the  Meibomian  secretion  which  is  chiefly  detrimental.  The 
polish  is  never  completely  preserve<l  for  longer  tlmn  three  or 
four  months;  and  generally  in  six  months  the  whole  surface 
of  the  enamel  is  rough  and  hazy.  The  rapidity  with  which  llus 
process  goes  on,  varies  in  different  individuals,  depending  on 
the  peculiar  quahties  of  the  secretions.  This  is  a  csrctun- 
fitance  which  puts  it  completely  out  of  the  power  of  any  but 
lltose  in  easy  circumstances  to  use  artificiid  eyes.  Otben 
must  submit  to  conceal  tlie  defective  eye  Ijehind  a  dark 
coloured  glass,  or  if  its  appearance  b  ver\'  imsigbtlvt  to  hide 
it  with  a  shade.  They  ought  never  to  atlopt  tlie  practice  of 
covering  it  closely  up  with  a  piece  of  black  plaxter,  which 
heats  the  eye  too  much,  and  renders  the  paru  inflamed  and 
(edematous. 

Enamel  eyes  which  have  lost  their  polish,  prove  Im 
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their  roughness  exciting  the  conjunctiva  to  inflammation,  ex- 
coriation, and  the  growth  of  fungous  excrescences.  When 
an  artificial  eye,  therefore,  is  observed  to  have  become  dim, 
and  to  be  producing  irritation,  it  must  no  longer  be  used, 
any  irritation  already  present  must  be  calmed,  and  when  the 
parts  are  again  perfectly  free  from  pain  or  inflammation,  a 
new  artificial  eye  may  be  applied,  but  it  wiU  generally  be 
necessary  to  begin  with  a  small  one,  as  at  the  first. 

When  we  wish  an  artificial  eye  made  expressly  for  any 
particular  person,  it  is  necessary  to  send  to  the  enameller  a 
front  view  of  the  sound  eye,  representing  accurately  the 
colour  and  other  appearances  of  the  iris,  along  with  a  model 
in  wood  or  lead  of  the  size  and  form  of  the  artificial  eye 
which  is  to  be  made,  taking  the  convexity  of  this  model  from 
the  sound  eye,  and  marking  on  it  the  place  and  size  of  the 
iris  and  pupiL  The  drawing  and  models  ought  to  be  kept  fay 
the  enameller,  so  that  at  any  fiiture  time  the  patient  can  have 
an  eye  made  after  them,  and  sent  to  him,  without  further 
trouble. 

In  the  use  of  an  artificial  eye,  the  strictest  regard  to  clean- 
liness must  be  observed.  Every  twelve  hours  the  eye  must 
be  taken  out  and  freed  from  the  mucus  which  adheres  to  it, 
and  accumulates  in  its  cavity*  The  eyelids  and  orbit  must  at 
ih9  same  time  be  bathed  with  tepid  milk  and  water,  and 
should  there  be  any  considerable  relaxation  of  parts,  with  a 
tendency  to  puro-mucous  inflammation,  a  slightly  astringent 
oollyrium  may  be  employed,  the  lunar  caustic  solution  ap^ied 
to  the  conjunctiva  at  bedtime,  and  the  edges  of  the  lids 
smeared  with  a  little  red  precipitate  salve. 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

PARTIAL  AND  GEKEIIAL  ENLAKOEMENTS  OF  THE 

EYEBALL;  EFFUSIONS  AND  TUMOURS 

WITHIN  ITS  COATS. 


SECTION  I. — CONICAL  COHNEA." 

In  some  individuals,  the  cornea,  as  appears  to  liave  been 
first  observetl  by  Lfiveille,  tlie  French  translator  of  Scarpa 
on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,t  instead  of  its  natural  spherical 
shape,  presents  the  form  of  a  cone,  more  or  less  acute. 
Viewed  from  one  side,  the  conica  in  tliis  state  looks  like  s 
solid  piece  of  plass,  projecting  from  the  front  of  the  eye. 
The  cone  in  some  cases  is  pointed,  in  otliers,  althoiigii  it  pro- 
jects more,  its  apex  is  roimded  off.  The  apex  of  the  cone 
is  generally  in  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  but  sometimes  to  one 
side  of  it.  In  certain  positions  of  the  eye,  the  point  of  tlie  cone 
appears  less  transparent  than  the  rest  of  the  cornea,  and  in 
some  cases  is  actually  nebulous  or  opaque.  On  placing  the 
patient  directly  opposite  to  a  window,  the  projectuig  centre  of 
the  cornea,  instead  of  transmitting  the  light,  reflects  it  with 
such  force  as  to  produce  a  sparkling  enect.  As  this  takes 
place  precisely  in  front  of  the  pupil,  which  is  of  course  con- 
tracted from  the  direct  exposure  to  the  light,  it  necessarily 
follows,  that  the  patient  con  distinguish  objects  only  con- 
fusedly. He  probably  sees  them  as  a  person  with  a  healthy 
eye  would  do,  when  looking  through  a  plano-convex  lens. 

lu  the  early  periods  of  this  disease,  short-sightedness  is  the 
principal  eifect  which  it  produces  on  tlie  vision ;  when  more 
advanced,  nothing  is  seen  by  the  patient  through  the  cen- 
tre of  the  cornea ;  all  the  sight  which  he  enjoys  is  either 
over  the  nose  or  towards  tlie  temple,  and  in  its  sphere  is  ex- 
tremely limited.  Still,  however,  by  strongly  compn-ssing  the 
eye  with  the  half-closed  lids,  and  bringing  the  object  close 
towards  one  or  other  side  of  tlie  eye,  generally  towards  the 
temporal,  the  patient  is  sometimes  able  even  to  read.  Be- 
yond two  or  three  inches,  vbion  becomes  very  indistinct,  and 
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at  a  few  feet  the  patient,  in  general,  can  judge  neither  of  the 
distance  nor  form  of  objects,  so  that  he  is  rendered  nearly  as 
dependent  as  if  he  were  totally  blind. 

One  of  Mr.  Wardrop's  patients,  with  conical  cornea,  ob* 
served,  that  when  she  looked  at  a  luminous  body  at  a  distance, 
such  as  a  candle,  it  was  multiplied  five  or  six  times,  and  that 
all  the  images  were  more  or  less  indistinct.*  This,  I  believe, 
is  generally  the  case  in  conical  cornea.  When  Dr.  Brewster 
examined  the  eye  of  Mr.  Wardrop's  patient,  he  observed, 
that  in  every  aspect  in  which  the  cornea  could  be  viewed, 
its  section  appeared  to  be  a  regular  curve,  increasing  in 
curvature  towards  the  vertex;  a  form,  he  remarks,  which 
could  produce  no  derangement  in  the  refraction  of  the  inci- 
dent rays.  As  the  disease  was  evidently  seated  in  the  cornea, 
which  projected  to  an  unnatural  distance,  it  did  not  seem 
probable  that  there  was  any  defect  in  the  structure  of  the 
chrystalline  lens.  He  was,  therefore,  led  to  believe,  that  the 
broken  and  indistinct  images  which  appeared  to  encircle 
luminous  objects,  arose  from  some  eminences  on  the  cornea, 
which  could  not  be  detected  by  a  lateral  view  of  the  eye,  but 
which  might  be  rendered  visible  by  the  changes  which  they 
induced  upon  the  image  of  a  luminous  object  that  was  made 
to  traverse  the  surface  of  the  cornea.  He,  therefore,  held  a 
candle  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  inches  from  the  cornea,  and, 
keeping  his  eye  in  the  direction  of  the  reflected  rays,  observed 
the  variations  in  the  size  and  form  of  the  image  of  the  can- 
dle. The  reflected  image  regularly  decreased  when  it  passed 
over  the  most  convex  parts  of  the  cornea ;  but  when  it  came 
to  the  part  nearest  the  nose,  it  alternately  expanded  and  con- 
tracted, and  suffered  such  derangements  as  to  indicate  the 
presence  of  a  number  of  spherical  eminences  and  depressions, 
which  sufficiently  accounted  for  the  broken  and  multiplied 
images  of  luminous  objects.  Mr.  Wardrop  states,  that  Dr. 
Brewster  had  afterwards  examined  a  great  variety  of  cases  of 
conical  cornea ;  and  that  in  all  of  them,  without  exception, 
he  had  detected  inequalities  in  the  superficial  conformadoil 
of  the  cornea. 

It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  yet  ascertained  by  dissec- 
tion, whether  the  cornea  in  this  disease  is  merely  protruded 
into  the  conical  form  which  it  assumes,  or  actually  tnickened, 
so  that  the  cone  is  solid.  The  external  appearance  would 
certainly  lead  us  to  think  that  the  latter  was  the  case ;  and 

*  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Eye.  VoL  i.  p.  131.  London,  18I9> 


accordingly  Sir  William  Adams  has  described  this  disease  a^ 
a  morbid  thickening  and  growth  of  the  substance  of  the 
cornea.*  Mr.  Warilrop,  however,  slates  that  the  irregular 
portion  at  the  apex  of  the  protrusion,  which  Is  soraetiines 
clouded  and  opaque,  is  generally  very  thin ;  and  that  in  one 
case,  a  gentleman  witli  this  disease  receiving  a  blow  on  the 
eye,  the  cornea  burst. 

This  disease  generally  begins  first  in  one  eye,  and  alter  a 
time  attacks  the  other  also.  It  has  been  met  with  in  almost 
every  stage  of  life :  like  common  sliort-sightedness,  it  appears 
most  frequently  about  the  time  of  puberty,  or  at  least  advances 
rapidly  about  that  period.  In  one  instance,  Mr.  Wardrop 
met  with  it  in  a  boy  of  eight  years  of  age.  Sir  W.  Adams 
had  seen  it  in  patients  from  16  to  70 ;  much  more  frequeatlv, 
however,  in  women  than  in  men,  and  in  young  than  in  old 
persons. 

The  progress  of  this  disease  is  unattended  by  inflammation, 
pain,  or  feeling  of  distension.  It  is  not  likely  that  il  de- 
pends on  any  pressure  of  the  aqueous  humour.  More  prrf>- 
nbly  it  is  an  effect  of  some  inordinate  or  irregular  actton  of 
the  nutrient  vessels  of  the  cornea  itself. 

"DreatmetU.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  evacuation  of  the 
aqueous  humour  is  of  no  use  in  this  disease.  Pressure,  astrin- 
gents, and  all  other  local  means,  appear  also  lo  liave  failed  in 
arresting  its  progress. 

Mr.  Travers  says  he  lias  found  repeated  blisters,  and  the 
more  powerfiil  tonics,  as  steel  or  arsenic,  decidedly  serviceable-f 
As  it  is  evident,  however,  that  he  confounds  conical  cornea  with 
aqueous  dropsy ,t  il  is  impossible  to  know  whether  the  beitefit 
accruing  from  these  remedies  occurred  in  die  former,  the  lat- 
ter, or  both  of  these  diseases. 

The  same  author  states,  that  llie  conlusedness  of  vision  is 
greatly  lessened  by  the  patient's  looking  through  an  opening 
of  the  size  of  the  pupil,  formetl  in  a  piece  of  black  wtMid,  and 
of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  more  in  depth.  This  affords 
more  aid  in  correcting  vision  than  any  form  of  lens.  In- 
deed, notwithstanding  Dr.  Brewster's  opinion,  that  the  Inju- 
rious effects  of  this  disease  upon  vision  may,  within  cermin 
limits,  be  removed  by  glasses,  and  by  preventing  the  image 
from  being  forn)e<l  by  rays  passing  through  any  part  of  the 
i-ornigated  surface  of  the  cornea,  such  as  he  dijKovered  in  Mr. 

*  JoiimBl  of  Rdcnce  and  the  Arts.    Vol.  li.  p.  *03.   Londun,  1817. 
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Wardrop's  case,  I  have  never  learned  that  any  patient  has 
actually  derived  the  slightest  benefit  from  concave  or  odier 
glasses, 

«     Sir  W*  Adams,  from  the  opinion  which  he  had  adopted, 
that  the  conical  form  assumed  in  this  disease  was  the  effect  ot 
a  morbid  growth  of  the  cornea,  and  tliat  the  short  sight  of  the 
patient  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  increased  refractive  power 
of  the  part,  which,  together  with  that  of  tlie  chrystalline  lens^ 
brought  the  rays  of  light  to  a  point  fisur  short  of  the  retina, 
suggested,  that  as  it  was  impossible  to  remove  the  morbid 
state  of  the  cornea,  without  rendering  it  unfit  for  the  trans- 
mission of  light,  a  useful  degree  of  vision  might  be  restored 
by  removal  of  the  chrystalline  lens.    His  opinion  in  favour  of 
this  plan  was  confirmed  by  what  happenea  in  the  case  of  a 
woman  of  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  who  placed  herself 
under  his  care,  labouring  under  this  disease  accompanied 
with  cataracts.     These  he  successfully  removed,  and  had  the 
jgratification  to  find  that  the  patient  was  capable  of  seeing 
much  more  distinctly  without  convex  glasses  than  it  is  usual 
for  those  to  do  who  have  undergone  the  operation  for  cataract. 
Hie  favourable  result  of  this  case  determined  him,  at  the 
earliest  opportunity,  to  try  the  effect  of  removing  the  chrys- 
talline lens,  as  a  remedy  for  blindness  produced  by  conical 
oomea.      A  favourable   case  presented  itself  the  following 
year,  in  a  young  woman,  who,  during  six  years  had  found  her 
light  gradually  decreasing,  and  at   the  expiration  of  that 
period,  became  so  blind,  m)m  this  disease,  as  to  be  unable  to 
continue  her  employment  as  a  servant.     The  cornea  of  each 
eye  had  assumed  the  conical  form  in  a  great  degree,  attended 
hy  a  slight  opacity  in  the  apex  of  each  cone,  but  none  what^ 
ever  in  the  chrystalline  lens.    She  could  walk  without  a  guide, 
and  could  see  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  feet,  so  as  to  avoid 
running  against  any  person,  but  had  entirely  lost  the  power 
of  reading  or  perceiving  minute  objects,  however  near  to  the 
eyes.     Sir  William  effected  the  removal  of  the  chrystalline 
Jens  of  one  of  her  eyes,  by  the  operation  of  division.     The 
patient,  however,  returned  to  the  country  before  the  eye  had 
entirely  recovered  from  the  operation,  and  Sir  William  did 
not  again  see  her  until  nearly  twelve  months  afterwards,  when 
he  was  in  the  highest  degree  gratified  to  find  her  capable  of 
discovering  minute  objects,  and  reading  the  smallest  sized 
print,  without  the  assistance  of  a  glass,  while  holding  the  book 
•t  the  usual  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  inches  firom  the  eye# 
The  usual  cataract  spectacles  for  near  object^  of  two  inches 
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and  a  half  focus,  confused  her  sight  nearly  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  it  had  been  before  the  chrystalline  lens  was  removed, 
while  with  those  of  nine  or  ten  inches  focus,  her  capabilitj^  of 
seeing  minute  objects  was  somewhat  improved.  Objects  at  a 
'distance  she  saw  better  without  than  with  any  glass  which 
could  be  found. 

I  am  ignorant  whether  the  plan  of  obviating  the  effects  of 
conical  cornea,  by  removal  of  the  chrystalline  lens,  has  been 
Jtried  by  any  other  oculist. 

SECTION  II. — HYDROPHTHALMIA,  OR  DROPSY  OF  THE  EYE. 

Dropsical  affections  of  the  eyeball  sometimes  depend 
entirely  on  local  causes;  in  other  cases,  they  are  connected 
with  some  cachectic  state  of  the  system,  as  the  scrofulous,  or 
that  which  attends  chlorosis.  Rarely  does  it  happen  that 
hydrophthalmia  either  forms  part  of  a  general  dropsy,  or  is 
combined,  in  point  of  origin,  with  any  other  local  dropsical 
affection. 

1.  Dropsy  of  the  Aqueous  Humour 

Is  the  most  common  varie^  of  hydrophthalmia.  Fol- 
lowing an  injury  of  the  eye,  or  of  the  surrounding  parts^ 
(blows,  for  example,  on  the  edge  of  the  orbit,  or  lacerated 
wounds  of  the  eyelid  and  eyebrow),  it  is  generally  limited  in 
its  extent,  and  combined  with  a  paralytic  and  tremulous  state 
of  the  iris,  and  partial  amaurosis.  But  when  constitutioiial 
in  its  origin,  it  sometimes  proceeds  till  the  anterior  chamber 
is  greatly  dilated. 

Sympioms.  1.  At  first,  the  cornea  is  merely  more  promi- 
nent than  natural,  but  after  a  time,  it  evidently  increases  in 
diameter.  This  increase  may  even  go  on  till  the  cornea  is 
twice,  thrice,  or  four  times  its  natural  size,  before  it  bursts, 
and  before  it  loses  much  of  its  transparency.  It  always 
appears  in  advanced  cases  a  little  cloudy. 

2.  The  iris  loses  its  motion,  even  from  the  commencement 
of  the  disease,  and  always  appears  darker  than  it  should  be. 
The  pupil  is  generally  in  the  middle  state  between  oontrao* 
tion  and  dilatation.  In  some  cases,  its  edge  is  bent  back 
towards  the  lens,  so  that  the  iris  presents  the  form  of  a  funnel 

3.  The  patient  complains  of  pressure  and  distension  in  the 
^e ;  scarcely  ever  of  pain. 

4.  In  the  commencement,  the  eye  is  unnaturally  far-sighted^ 
but  this  changes  into  an  amaurotic  weakness  of  sight,  never 
nmching  to  complete  blindness^ 
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5.  The  motions  of  the  eye  are  performed  with  more  and 
more  difficulty,  in  proportion  as  it  increases  in  size.  It  at 
the  same  time  becomes  harder  to  the  feeling,  and  the  sclero- 
tica, necessarily  forced  to  partake  in  the  extension  of  the  cor« 
nea,  becomes  thin,  and  blue,  as  in  young  children. 

Ckmses.  Except  when  this  disease  results  from  such  inju- 
ries as  have  already  been  mentioned,  its  causes  are  obscure. 
The  sudden  suppression  of  cutaneous  eruptions  has  been  men- 
tioned as  a  cause. 

Prognosis,  Arising  from  any  cachexia,  this  disease  is  apt 
to  degenerate  into  general  dropsy  of  the  eye.  Wlien  it  ori- 
ginates in  any  more  limited  cause,  as  an  injury,  or  the  sup- 
pression of  an  eruption,  it  never  has  been  observed  to  go 
the  length  of  bursting  the  cornea,  and  may  frequendy  be 
cured* 

Treatment.  1.  When  this  affection  of  the  aqueous  humour 
is  the  result  of  an  injur}',  much  advantage  will  be  derived 
from  a  succession  of  blisters  to  the  temple,  and  behind  the 
ear ;  and  from  the  use  of  mercury  combined  with  purgatives. 

2.  When  this  disease  forms  part  of  a  general  dropsical 
affection,  or  appears  to  depend  on  the  same  cause  as  any  other 
local  dropsy  present  at  the  same  time,  diuretics  may  be  em- 
ployed with  some  hope  of  success.  In  other  cases  of  hydroph- 
thalmia,  they  are  of  no  avail. 

3.  If  the  suppression  of  an  eruption,  especially  one  to 
which  the  patient  has  long  been  subject,  and  which  has  been 
attended  by  a  discharge,  be  the  suspected  cause,  the  excite- 
ment of  an  artificial  eruption,  by  friction  with  tartar  emetic 
dintment,  is  plainly  indicated. 

4.  In  the  incipient  stage,  and  especially  when  the  disease 
is  of  local  origin,  friction  round  the  eye  with  mercurial  oint-* 
ment  has  been  found  useful. 

5.  If  the  disease  is  advanced,  and  vision  much  affected,  but 
the  sclerotica  not  yet  discoloured  from  partaking  in  the  dis- 
tension and  extenuation  of  the  front  of  the  eye,  paracentesis 
oculi  ought  to  be  employed.  An  incision  may  be  made 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  cornea,  two  lines  long,  and  at  the 
distance  of  half  a  line  from  the  sclerotica.  Beer  recommends, 
not  merely  that  an  evacuation  of  the  aqueous  humour  should 
be  made  in  this  way,  but  that  the  wound  should  be  re-opened 
every  day,  for  a  number  of  successive  days,  or  even  weeks,  so 
that  the  aqueous  cavities  may  be  maintained  in  a  void  state. 
More  than  once,  he  had  observed  general  remedies  to  have  a 
good  effect  afler  this  operation,  although  they  had  had  none 


before.  If  it  is  cot  successful  in  curing  tlie  disease,  it  proves 
at  least  an  excellent  palliative;  and  if  too  large  an  opening 
is  Dot  made,  may  be  frequently  repeated  with  temporary  ad- 
vantage. 

2.  Sub-Sclerotic  Dropsy. 

As  the  internal  surface  «f  the  sclerotica  is  connected  bv 
fine  cellular  membrane  to  the  external  surface  of  the  choroid, 
and  as  numerous  vessels  and  ner\-es  pass  between  these  tunics, 
it  is  evidently  incorrect  to  talk  of  any  serous  cavity  existing 
between  them.  Thin  fluid,  however,  may  accumulate  there, 
constituting  what  we  may  term  sub-sclerotic  hydrophtlialmis. 

The  symptoms  of  this  disease  will  in  some  respects  resem- 
ble those  arising  from  a  dropsical  effusion  between  the  cho- 
roid and  the  retinn;  and  will,  like  them,  derive  relief  from 
the  operation  of  puncturing  the  eye,  and  allowing  the  col- 
lected fluid  to  escape. 

3,  Sub-Choroid  Dropsy. 

I  have  already*  had  occasion  lo  state,  that  a  watery  eflu- 
sion  between  the  choroid  and  die  retina,  is  by  no  means  an 
uncommon  result  of  inflammation  of  the  former  of  these 
membranes.  I  need  not  repeat  what  I  have  said  regarding 
the  symptoms  of  choroiditis,  which  in  general  will  be  (bund 
to  have  preceded,  or  to  accompany,  suh-choroid  hydroph- 
tbaimia. 

>E>xamples  of  this  disease,  in  which  it  had  proceeded  so  for 
u.to  cause  tite  absorption  of  the  vitreous  humour,  and  the 
compression  of  the  retina  into  a  cord  extending  from  the 
optic  nerve  to  tlie  back  of  the  lens  have  now  been  described 
by  many  observers,  f  The  progress  of  ilie  dropsical  eflusion, 
and  the  symptoms  by  whicli  it  is  accompanietl,  ore  by  no  means 
alike  in  all  cases,  ^lien  the  accumulation  takes  place  slowly, 
the  loss  of  vision  is  gradual,  and  the  attending  pain  and  red- 
ness are  not  severe.  In  other  cases,  the  water  is  collected 
quickly,  and  is  accompanieil  with  great  pain  in  both  the  eye 
and  head  ;  the  choroid,  pressing  against  the  sclerotica,  pro- 
dnces  the  extenuation  of  the  latter,  while  ibe  eyeball  under- 
goes either  a  general  or  partial  enlargement;  the  pupil  be- 
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comes  dilated  and  sDinetimes  displaced ;  and  when  the. disease 
is  fiur  advanced,  there  appears  an  opaque  body  behind  the 
pupil,  which  is  nothing  else  than  the  retina  compressed  into 
a  cone,  the  ap>ex  of  which  is  at  the  entrance  of  the  optic 
nerve,  while  the  basis  surrounds  the  chrj^talline  lens.  Mr. 
Wardrop  mentions,  that  in  one  instance  this  appearance  waa 
mistaken  for  cataract,  and  an  attempt  made  to  couch  it ;  a 
fridtless  operation  which  gave  great  pain.* 

TYeaiment  In  suspected  cases  of  sub-choroid  hydroph- 
limlmia,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  following 
the  practice  of  Mr.  Ware,  and  puncturing  the  eye  at  the 
usual  place  of  passing  the  cataract  needle  through  the  scle- 
Fodcaand  choroid.  Mr.  W.  recommended  a  grooved  needle 
tar  this  purpose,  so  that  the  fluid  contained  between  the 
sclerotica  and  choroid  might  more  certainly  escape.  Care 
must  be  taken  in  making  the  puncture,  to  direct  the  point 
of  the  instrument,  so  that  it  may  not  wound  the  posterior 
part  of  the  chrystalline  capsule.  The  operation  may  be 
repeated  from  time  to  time  should  the  symptoms  seem  to 
demand  it. 

The  first  case  related  by  Mr.  Ware,  affords  a  good  exam- 
ine both  of  the  disease  and  of  the  relief  afforded  by  para* 
centesis.  The  patient,  a  lady  of  about  45  years  of  age,  per- 
ceived first  of  all  a  dimness  in  her  left  eye,  the  cause  of 
Irhich  she  was  not  able  to  assign.  She  supposed  it  to  have 
been  the  consequence  either  of  taking  cold,  or  of  the  cessa^ 
tion  of  a  discharge  from  one  of  her  le^  to  which  she  had 
been  subject  for  a  considerable  time.  The  dimness  was  dis- 
covered accidentally,  on  her  attempting  to  see  an  object 
with  the  left  eye  whilst  the  right  was  shut,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  sight  afforded  by  that  eye  rendered  her  no  assistance; 
dbjeds  when  placed  straight  before  her  being  invisible,  and 
their  appearance,  when  removed  to  the  outer  side  of  the  axis 
oi  vision  being  obscure,  and  indistinct.  The  eye  had  not 
altered  its  appearance  in  any  respect,  the  pupil  being  neither 
doody  nor  dilated.  In  December  1804,  about  two  years 
lifter  the  dimness  was  first  perceived,  she  began  to  feel  pain 
fai  the  eye,  and  it  became  slightly  inflamed.  Although  the 
inflammation  never  appeared  to  be  considerable,  the  pain 
rapidly  increased  to  a  most  violent  height,  affecting,  in  a  few 
days,  both  the  eye  and  the  head,  and  proving  particularly 
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severe  during  the  night.  The  pupil,  now  for  the  first  time, 
became  dilated,  and  had  a  misty  appearance ;  but  tlie  decree 
of  opacity  was  very  insufficient  to  account  for  the  total  loss 
of  sight. 

Leeches,  blisters,  fomentations  willi  poppy  heads,  and  a  free 
use  of  opium  internally,  were  repeatedly  tried,  but  did  not 
afford  any  relief.  The  internal  employment  of  the  muriate 
of  mercury  was  equally  ineffectual.  The  prioress  of  the  dis- 
order, and  the  state  of  the  patient  at  this  period,  closely  re- 
sembling those  of  another  patient,  in  whose  eye,  after  death, 
Mr.  Ware  lind  found  a  sub-choroid  collection  of  thin  Quid, 
with  coarctation  of  the  retina,  led  him  to  think  that  the  vio- 
lent pain  which  this  lady  suffered  might  depend  on  a  similar 
State  of  the  eye.  It  also  occurred  to  him  that  if  the  eSiised 
fluid  could  be  dtscliarged,  it  might  be  a  means  of  affording 
relief.  The  operation  seemed  neither  impracticable  nor  diffi- 
ciUt,  and  the  patient  readily  acceiled  to  submit  to  it,  as  indeed 
she  would  have  done  to  any  operation,  whatever  might  have 
been  its  hazard,  so  extreme  was  the  pain  she  at  that  time 
endured.  Mr.  Ware  introduced  a  common  spear-pointed 
couching  needle  through  the  sclerotica,  a  little  further  back 
than  where  it  is  usually  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  depres- 
sii^;  a  cataracL  As  soon  as  the  Instrument  entered  the  eye, 
a  yellow  fluid  immediately  escaped,  sufficient  in  quanti^  to 
wet  a  common  handkerchief  quite  through.  The  needle  was 
kept  in  the  eye  about  a  minute,  in  order  to  afford  the  fluid  a 
more  ready  exit;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  withdrawn,  the  dis- 
charge ceased.  The  tension  of  the  eve  was  considerably 
diminished  by  tlie  operation.  A  compress  dipped  in  a  satur- 
nine lotion  was  bound  upon  it,  and  tlie  patient  put  to  bed. 
She  continued  in  pain  about  ten  minutes,  but  then  fell  into  a 
sound  sleep,  wbicli  lasted  upwards  of  two  hours ;  and  on 
awaking,  her  eye  was  quite  easy.  The  compress  was  again 
moistened  with  the  saturnine  lotion,  and  she  took  some 
nourishment.  She  passed  the  next  night  very  comfortably, 
without  the  assistance  of  laudanum,  although  previously  it 
had  been  given  her  in  large  doses.  The  sanie  appHcatioii  was 
continued  to  tlie  eye,  which  afierwanis  reinaine<l  perfectly 
easy,  with  scarcely  any  appearance  of  inflammation.  The 
pupil  continued  dilated,  but  did  not  become  opaque.  Aliout 
three  weeks  after  the  operation,  tlie  patient  caught  a  cold, 
and  complained  tliat  the  eye  felt  more  tender  than  usual. 
Mr.  W.  was  alarmed  lest  a  fluid  might  again  be  eflused 
in  the  old  place,  and  the  pain  return ;  but  this  was  happily 
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prevented  by  the  application  of  a  blister  on  the  side  of  the 
head.* 

4.  Dropsy  of  the  Vitreous  Humour. 

Beer  has  described  this  disease  as  characterised  by  the  fol- 
lowing  s}nnptoms* 

L  An  increase  of  size,  chiefly  in  the  posterior  part  of  the 
eyebaU ;  the  eye  assuming  the  form  of  a  cone,  the  cornea 
being  pushed  forwards  without  undergoing  any  other  change. 

2.  The  aqueous  humour  diminished  in  quantity,  and  the 
iris  pushed  forwards  into  contact  with  the  cornea ;  the  iris 
not  changed  in  colour,  nor  tlie  pupil  extremely  dilated. 

3.  The  sclerotica  from  distension  assumes  a  deep  blue 
colour. 

4.  At  flrst,  short-sightedness,  soon  followed  by  weakness 
of  sight,  and  then  by  complete  amaurosis,  so  that  not  even 
the  least  sensibility  to  liffht  remains. 

5.  The  movements  of  the  eye  are  much  sooner  impeded 
than  in  aqueous  dropsy.  The  eye  becomes  extremely  hard, 
and  altogether  motionless. 

6.  There  is  pain  in  the  eye  from  the  very  commencement. 
It  daily  increases  in  violence,  and  spreads  to  the  half  of  the 
head,  to  the  teeth,  and  to  the  neck.  At  last  the  patient  be- 
comes almost  mad  with  the  pain,  and  calls  upon  tiie  surgeon 
to  evacuate  the  contents  of  the  eye.  Beer  saw  a  man  who 
did  this  for  himself  with  his  penknife.  Even  when  the  pain 
is  comparatively  moderate,  tne  patient's  sleep  and  appetite 
entirely  fail. 

7.  Allowed  to  go  on  without  interruption,  the  enlarged 
eyeball  presses  upon  the  walls  of  the  orbit,  and  induces  caries. 

Ccatses.  These  are  equally  obscure  as  those  of  the  dropsy 
of  the  aqueous  humour.  The  scrofulous  or  syphilitic  cachexia 
is  blamed,  or  a  union  of  both  is  sometimes  suspected. 

TVeatfnent.  General  remedies  may  be  directed  against  the 
particular  cause  wliich  is  supposed  to  give  rise  to  the  disease ; 
Dut  most  relief  is  derived  from  diminishing  the  quantity  of  the 
Titreous  humour.  This  may  be  attempted  by  puncturing  the 
sclerotica  and  choroid,  as  in  cases  of  sub-choroid  dropsy. 
Should  this  fail,  the  mode  recommended  by  Beer  will  require 
to  be  adopted ;  namely,  to  make  a  section  of  the  cornea,  as 
in  the  operation  of  extraction,  and  evacuate  the  lens  and  part 

•  Remtrks  on  the  Ophthalmy,  &c.  p.  233.  London,  1814.  See  also 
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or  the  whole  of  the  vitreous  humour,  after  which  the  coats  of 
the  eye  gradually  shrink  to  a  small  size. 

5.  General  Hydropkthtdmia. 

Both  the  aqueous  and  the  vitreous  humour  may  be  increased 
in  qoantity  at  the  same  tiincj  so  that  the  whole  eye  is  greatly 
enlarged,  in  which  state  the  name  buphthalmoa  has  been  be- 
stowed on  it,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  eye  of  an  ox. 

This  disease  presents  a  union  of  tlie  symptoms  of  tlie  first 
and  fourth  varieties  of  Hydrophthalmia,  as  far  an  they  can 
co-exisL  The  pain  is  excessive.  Tlie  motion  of  the  eye  is  lost. 
The  patient  is  deprived  of  sleep,  appetite  for  food,  and  at  last 
even  of  reason.  Caries  of  the  orbit  takes  place,  if  the  case  is 
neglected;  and  the  patient  dies,  worn  out  by  fever,  before 
the  eye  gives  way. 

Beer  had  met  with  this  disease  only  in  extremely  cachectic, 
and  especially  scrofulous  and  scorbutic  subjects. 

Evacuation  of  the  contents  of  the  eye  must  be  had  recourse 
to,  as  in  the  vitreous  hyiirophlhalmia;  or,  if  tlie  eye  be  disor- 
ganized by  uiflammation,  as  well  as  enlarged  by  dropsy,  it 
may  with  propriety  be  extirpated. 
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KECriON  III. — SANUUINEOt'S  EFFUSION  INTO  THE  EVB. 

Elfusioii  of  blood  into  the  aqueous  chambers  frequently 
follows  a  blow  ou  the  eye.  Smaller  quantities  of  blood  are 
sometimes  seen  to  accompany  hypopium,  es(iecially  that  which 
arises  from  the  bursting  of  an  atscess  of  the  iris.  Wounds  of 
the  im  are  generally  attended  by  a  discharge  of  red  blood ; 
and  the  same  is  observed  when  the  iris  is  torn  from  the  cho- 
roid, either  accidentally  or  for  the  purpose  of  forming  on 
urliBcial  pupil.  Blood  is  also  occasionally  effused  into  the 
sulBtance  of  tlie  cornea,  in  consequence  of  inflammation. 

To  such  cases  as  these,  I  do  not  mean  at  pres^it  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  readier ;  but  to  an  internal  bo-morrliagc  of 
the  eye,  which  appears  neither  to  arise  from  injury,  nor  to 
depend  altogether  on  inflammation,  and  which  sometime*  has 
been  s-poken  of  under  the  name  oi  apoplexy  ofOte  eye. 

As  Uie  recorded  instances  of  tliis  disease  are  very  few  in 
number,  1  .shall  quote  two  of  ilie  most  interesting  of  ilicni. 
They  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  syroploms  of  this  remarkable 
allECtion  mach  more  completely  uian  I  could  pretend  to  do 
by  any  general  description. 
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The  first  case  which  I  shall  quote  is  by  Mr.  John  Bell, 
and  affords  an  example  of  this  disease  occurring  in  an  eye 
previously  healthy. 

**  Mr.  A ,  though  not  yet  twenty  years  of  age,  is  more 

than  six  feet  high ;  and  three  years  ago,  when  first  he  was 
struck  with  this  singular  kind  of  blindness,  was  growing  so 
rapidly,  that  he  actually  believes  he  gained  five  inches  in  the 
year.  He  was  then  a  stripling,  and  is  now  tall,  slender,  and 
delicate  in  his  constitution,  though  remarkably  well  formed, 
«nd  destined  to  become  a  strong  and  muscular  man.  Early 
in  the  month  of  September,  1803,  on  the  day  in  which  he  was 
first  attacked  with  this  blindness,  he  had  his  hair  cut  early  in 
the  morning,  he  ate  very  heartily  a  hurried  dinner,  when,  a 
companion  having  called  while  he  was  yet  at  table,  and  pro- 
posed a  party  in  a  house  at  some  distance,  he  went  with  him, 
And,  being  mere  lads,  and  in  a  playful  humour,  his  friend  ran, 
and  he  pursued  at  full  speed,  for  the  space  of  tliree  or  four 
hundred  yards ;  he  instantly  was  sensible  of  his  sight  being 
dim,  in  tl^  left  eye ;  he  disregarded  at  first  a  feelmg  which 
he  imagined  to  be  temporary,  but,  having  arrived  at  the 
bouse,  and  sat  down,  he  was  alarmed  to  find  his  vision  still 
more  obscure,  and,  turning  round  to  those  who  were  in  com- 
pany, he  asked  whether  they  perceived  any  thing  wrong  in 
his  eye ;  they  sfdd  there  was  blood  upon  it ;  upon  looking  into 
a  mirror  he  saw  the  blood,  found  himself  totally  blind  of  the 
left  eye,  was  assailed  with  dreadful  pain :  the  bloody  effusion 
took  place,  the  blood  became  visible,  and  the  vision  was  en- 
tirriy  obscured  in  the  short  space  of  fifteen  minutes;  then  the 
violent  pain  b^an,  a  consequence  plainly,  and  not  a  cause  of 
the  blindness,  and  for  ten  days  he  continued  entirely  blind 
of  that  eye. 

'*  His  vision  was  gradually  restored,  by  the  blood  which 
had  filled  the  whole  of  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  sub- 
ading  below  the  level  of  the  pupil :  the  blood  was  still  visible 
m  the  lower  part  of  the  eye,  and  continued  so  for  three  weeks ; 
it  gradttally  vanished,  and  the  eye  recovered  its  wonted  ap- 
pearance, except  that,  in  the  very  lowest  part,  under  the  level 
of  the  pupil,  there  remained  a  little  white  matter,  viz.  the 
srluten  of  the  effused  blood.  Such  was  the  first  attack  of  the 
diaorder,  firom  which  he  continued  free  for  the  space  of  six 
months. 

^  In  the  month  of  May,  1804,  one  evening  while  sitting  at 
Slipper,  not  conscious  of  any  previous  excitement,  ftt)m  vio- 
lent exercise  or  exposure  to  neat,  but  probably  affected  by 


the  supper,  wine,  light,  and  lieat,  and  animated  conversation, 
he  suddenly  perceived  the  obscurity  coming  over  his  vision, 
the  blood  again  appeared  in  the  chamber  of  the  eye,  which 
was  next  morning  affected  with  violent  pain :  yet  this  was  in 
all  respects  a  less  severe  paroxysm  than  the  first. 

"  Little  more  than  a  month  had  elapsed,  when  having,  in 
the  warm  month  of  June,  gone  into  the  river  to  bathe,  he  was 
in  the  act  of  swimming,  and  just  when  coming  out  of  the 
water,  struck  with  this  obscurity  of  vision.  The  blood  in- 
stantly came  over  liis  eye,  which,  on  the  ensuing  day  was 
affected  with  most  excruciating  pain,  extending  to  the  tem- 
ple; but  in  three  weeks  or  a  month,  his  sight  was  completely 
restored,  and  the  eye  had  recovered  its  natural  splendour  and 
clearness.  In  the  end  of  yeptember,  or  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber, he  was  again  attacked,  though  he  was  conscious  of  no 
excess,  and  was  quiet,  regular,  and  discreet  in  his  way  of  living; 
he  was  seized  while  writing,  and  recollects  no  sensible  cause 
to  which  the  paroxysm  could  be  ascribed,  unless  it  were  to 
the  hanging  of  the  head  and  straining  of  the  eye.  The 
sight  was  ofecured,  the  blood  appeared  again  in  the  cham- 
ber of  the  eye,  the  pain  returned,  the  blood  was  absorbed 
again  within  the  usual  period,  and  the  sight  was  in  course 
restored. 

'*  It  was  on  the  first  of  November,  in  walking  across  the 
bridge  at  night,  betwixt  ten  and  eleven  o'clock,  that  be  sus- 
tained  the  fourth  attack,  but  without  such  total  loss  of  vision, 
or  so  much  effusion  of  blood  as  heretofore,  and  certainly  the 
blood  was  not  so  long  of  being  absorbed,  nor  was  he  so  long 
obliged  to  cover  the  eye  from  ihe  light:  in  eight  or  ten  days 
he  was  able  to  uncover  the  eye,  the  appearance  of  suflusion 
of  blood  was  gone,  but  the  lympliatic  cougulum,  occupying 
tlie  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  was  manifestly  accumulating. 
On  the  3d  of  February,  1805,  he  had  a  like  paroxysm,  aris- 
ing from  very  obvious  causes;  being  a  day  of  election  of 
Alember  of  Parliament  for  this  city,  his  regiment  was  marched 
out  of  town  to  the  distance  of  eighteen  miles;  and  both  in 
marching  out  to  the  temporary  quarters  aUotted  for  his  regi- 
ment, and  in  returning,  ne  walked  along  with  the  men,  was 
greatly  heated  by  the  exercise,  ami  very  naturally  refers  iliis 
attack  to  a  cause  so  expressly  resembling  that  which  first  gave 
rise  to  bis  malady,  that  it  could  not  fail  to  attract  bis  parti- 
cular notice.  *  From  this  time,'  says  Mr.  A ,  '  these  par- 
oxysms became  periodical,  and  seemingly  spontaneous ;  they 
returned  once  a  month,  the  eye  was  kept  in  a  state  of  constant 
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irritability  and  frequent  pain,  so  that  I  was  forced  to  have  it 
constantly  covered  from  the  light ;  yet  no  circumspection  in 
this  respect,  nor  in  my  habits  of  living  seemed  to  avail  me. 
Of  the  few  paroxysms  which  I  am  able  to  particularize,  as 
arising  from  any  obvious  excitement,  one  was  on  the  morning 
after  our  review,  in  the  month  of  August  last,  when,  after 
being  in  the  field,  we  sat  down  to  a  dinner  of  ceremony,  and 
drank  late ;  I  must  have  exceeded,  but  am  not  conscious  of 
having  been  intemperate;  I  went  to  bed,  perhaps  a  little 
heated  with  wine,  I  rose  early  in  the  mornmg  to  go  upon 
guard,  and,  in  the  act  of  dressing,  and  especially  in  stooping 
to  wash  my  face,  I  was  sensible  on  the  instant  of  the  effusion 
of  blood,  and  the  return  of  the  blindness.'  The  second 
memorable  occasion  was  still  more  particular  in  the  circum- 
stances, the  excitement  more  marked  than  any,  and  explain- 
ing  all  of  the  others :  Mr.  A had  gone  abroad  to  a  sup- 
er party  of  young  people,  where  a  most  unusual  degree  of 
Qarity  prevailed,  some  very  ludicrous  songs  were  sung,  and 
he  ioined  the  general  mirth,  and  laughed  immoderately,  and 
so  long,  that  in  the  end  he  saw  the  candles  dim,  anci,  in  a 
moment,  found  his  eye  quite  suffused  with  blood. 

*^  This  gentleman's  disease  has  now  taken  a  most  decided 
form ;  it  returns  sometimes  once  a  fortnight,  sometimes  once 
a  month,  seldom  do  two  months  elapse  without  a  new  effusion 
of  blood ;  and  it  returns  with  a  degree  of  regularity  almost 
periodical.  The  sensibility  of  the  eye  is  such,  that  he  is 
oUiged  to  keep  it  always  shaded ;  and  each  new  effusion  of 
blood  is  now  followed  by  a  paroxysm  of  pulsatory  pain  in  the 
temple  of  that  side,  with  an  intolerable  throbbing,  something 
betwixt  general  head-ache,  and  pain  of  the  aff*ected  organ,  a 
pain  which  is  in  some  degree  relieved  by  steady  and  contin- 
ued pressure.  Sometimes,  as  you  will  leurn  from  the  narra- 
tive, the  excitement  is  sensible,  and  the  cause  of  it  such  as  in 
strict  prudence  he  should  have  avoided,  but  is  often  too  slight 
to  be  observed ;  now  the  effusion  returns  always,  or  almost 
always,  without  an  express  or  sensible  cause,  from  a  predis- 

C36ition  so  strong,  that  he  is  come  to  a  conviction,  that 
ughing,  crying,  singing,  running,  swimming,  stooping,  ex- 
cess in  wine,  or  any  of  those  causes  which  have  at  former 
times  plainly  produced  this  effusion,  would  cause  it  instantly 
to  return. 

**  It  must  seem  veiy  surprising,  that  an  organ  so  delicate 
as  the  eye  should  be  able  thus  to  sustain  repeated  effusions 
of  blood,  without  having  its  structure  entirely  ruined ;  but  the 
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resistance  of  its  sftrong  coats,  filled  and  tense  with  its  awik 
humours,  plainly  has  its  effect  in  limiting  the  bloody  effusion, 
yet  the  additional  tension  is  such,  as  occasions  that  violent 
pain  which  is  excruciating  even  on  the  first,  and  at  its  acme, 
the  second  day  after  die  effusion  has  taken  place.     That  the 
extravasation  is  of  pure  blood,  which  keeps  its  properties  un» 
affected  by  the  dilution  with  the  aqueous  humour,  is  both 
sensible  to  sight,  and  proved  by  the  solid  white  coagolumf 
which  each  successive  effusion  leaves  behind.  **••♦♦ 
Its  form  is  in  no  degree  changed;  if  there  were  the  slightest 
reason  to  tfpprehend  any  alteration  of  bulk  or  form,  it  is  firom 
the  eyelid  being  drawn  down,  and  that  somewhat  obliquely 
bver  the  eye,  so  as  to  cover  much  of  the  cornea,  or  coloured 
piart,  and  exposing  chiefly  the  inner  side  and  lower  part  of 
the  eye,  where  the  coagulum  lies.     The  blood  of  its  proper 
purple  colour  obscures  the  whole ;  the  pupil  is  not  to  be  seen, 
the  coagulum  which,  in  consequence  of  its  bulk,  is  very  thinly 
Covered  with  the  blood,  is  almost  white,  and  occupies  all  the 
lower  part  of  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  aqueous  humour, 
occupies  the  space  betwixt  the  lower  half  of  the  iris  and  the 
cornea,  covers  some  part  of  the  pupil,  and  has,  I  fear,  irre- 
inediably  injured  the  vision,  which  yet  is  not  extinct;  but 
strict  regimen,  profuse  evacuations,  a  seton  in  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  and  opiates  to  appease  the  sensibiUty  of  the  eye ;  an 
abstemious,  quiet,  and  regulated  course  of  life,  will,  I  hope, 
prevent  future  effusions ;  and  when  his  growth  is  ascertained, 
and  these  paroxysms  of  local  arterial  action  are  abated,  I  lu^ 
that  much  of  this  coagulum  will  be  absorbed."* 

The  following  case,  communicated  by  Dr.  Houttujm  of 
Amsterdam,  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  affoxxls  an 
instance  of  haemorrhagy,  which,  although  not  expressly  stated 
to  have  been  into  the  cavities  of  the  eye,  I  presume  was  so^f 
the  hsemorrhagy  being  complicated  with  other  diseases  of 
the  organ,  and  going  to  a  much  greater  length  than  in  Mr. 
Bell's  case. 

A  physician,  of  58  years  of  age,  originally  possessed  of 
^ood  sight,  but  which  had  become  somewhat  impaired  by 
frequent  employment  of  the  microscope,  was  surprised  one 
morning,  on  getting  out  of  bed,  to  find  that  he  scarcely  saw 
any  thing  wim  the  lef^  eye,  although  he  felt  no  pain  in  it 
The  weakness  of  this  eye  continued  to  increase  during  the 

•  Prmdples  of  Sunery^  Vol.  ill  p.  270.  London,  1808. 
t  Dr.  Voigtel  and  Mr.  Wardrop  nave  come  to  ^e  same  condusioo  re- 
^raag  this  case. 
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mace  of  a  year ;  at  last  it  ceased  entirely  to  perform  its  fiinc- 
tMn,  without  any  thing  being  extraordinary  in  its  appearance. 
The  case  was  regarded  as  one  of  amaurosis.  In  about  a 
year  after  this,  the  eye  appeared  to  be  affected  with  a  kind  of 
cataract,  which  formed  a  white  round  spot  in  the  pupil; 
this  spot,  at  the  end  of  three  months,  changed  colour,  be- 
coming yellowish,  and  then  of  a  bluish  green ;  in  a  word,  it 
assumed  the  characters  of  glaucoma,  and  remained  in  that 
state  during  two  years  and  a  half,  without  the  patient  suffer- 
ing any  pain.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  and  towards  the 
termination  of  the  month  of  June,  while  occupied  in  his  gar- 
den, gathering  hyacinth  roots,  with  his  back  turned  towards 
die  sun,  he  was  seized  with  inflammation  in  the  diseased  eye. 
From  this  he  soon  recovered ;  but  some  days  after,  he  felt  the 
eye  suddenly  swell  up,  till  it  appeared  to  him  of  the  size  of 
a  hen's  egg.  This  sudden  distension,  the  exact  nature  of 
which  Dr.  HouttujTi  leaves  undecided,  was  accompanied  by 
acute  pain.  Some  drops  of  fluid,  which  the  patient  found 
running  from  the  nostril,  led  him  to  blow  his  nose,  which 
occasioned  a  dreadful  noise  in  the  head,  and  rendered  the 

Cin  of  the  eye  still  more  severe.  At  the  same  moment  there 
gan  to  flow  firom  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye,  a  small  stream 
of  blood ;  the  pain  then  diminished,  and  soon  ceased  entirely; 
bat  the  hcemorrhagy  continued  for  two  hours,  and  he  lost 
from  Ave  to  six  ounces  of  blood.  In  six  weeks  he  had  recov- 
ered from  the  immediate  effects  of  this  accident,  but  the  eye 
had  shrunk  to  a  very  small  size.* 


SECTION  IV. — FUNGOUS  EXCRESCENCE  OF  THE  IRIS. 

In  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  sections  of  Chapter  IV. 
I  have  described  certain  excrescences  and  tumours  of  the 
membrane  lining  the  eyelids,  and  investing  the  anterior  third 
df  the  eyeball,  which,  in  general,  will  easuy  be  distinguished 
from  the  diseases  which  originate  in  or  within  the  proper 
tonics  of  the  eye. 

Mr.  Lawrence  mentioned  in  his  Lectures,f  that  he  had 
seen  a  young  boy,  who  had  an  apparently  simple,  fleshy,  and 
vascular  growth  proceeding  from  the  iris.     It  had  caused 

•  Histoire  de  rAcademie  Royale  dcs  Sciences,  pour  17e9,  premidre  partie, 
p.  86.  Paris,  1777. 

t  Lmcet;  Vol.  x.  p.  514.  London,  1896. 
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ulceration  of  tlie  cornea,  and  thus  protruded  externally.  As 
the  patient  lived  in  the  country,  Mr.  L.  did  not  witness  the 
termination  of  the  case,  but  he  was  informed  that  the  tumour 
after  a  time  subsided,  and  thai  the  eye  shrunk  in  the  socket. 

Maitre-Jan  relates  an  interesting  case  of  a  soldier,  whose 
eye  was  completely  covered  by  a  fleshy  excrescence,  nhich  he 
compares  to  a  mushroom,  and  which  projected  even  from 
between  the  eyelids.  He  destroyed  it  by  the  repeated  appli- 
cation of  one  part  of  corrosive  sublimate  wilh  four  of  dry 
crust  of  bread,  after  which  he  discovereil  that  its  root  was 
narrow,  forcing  its  way  through  an  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  and 
arising  from  the  iris.  Under  the  continued  use  of  escharotics, 
the  front  of  the  eye  sloughed,  and  the  lens  and  vitreous  hu- 
mour were  evacuated,  after  which  the  pain  ceased,  and  ihe 
ulcer  cicatrized.* 


SECTION  V. — SCJBllHUS  OF  THE  EYEBALL. 

The  eyeball  is  subject  to  at  least  three  malignant  affections ; 
namely,  tdrrhus,  meihdlaryjvngua,  and  metanosU. 

Leaving  out  of  view,  for  the  present,  the  last  of  these  dis- 
eases, which  is  comparatively  rare,  and  has  only  of  lale 
attractetl  particular  attention,  I  am  led,  from  what  I  have 
seen  of  the  malignant  diseases  of  the  eye,  to  say,  that  the  first 
of  the  three  is  slow  in  ils  progress,  never  ends  in  any  tumour  of 
a  very  large  size,  and,  upon  extirpation,  so  far  from  present- 
ing any  thing  like  a  fungus,  or  like  medullary  substance,  is 
found  extremely  firm,  and  of  such  a  fibrous  or  striated  texture, 
as  to  meril  the  name  of  scirrhus.  This  <legeneration  of  the 
eye  I  have  never  met  with  except  in  adults  considerably  ad- 
vanced in  life,  and  more  frequently  in  women  than  in  men. 

In  the  second  of  the  three  iliseases  above  enumerated,  the 
tumour,  after  bursting  through  the  fore-part  of  the  eye,  ad- 
vances with  great  rapidity,  and  often  reaches  an  enormous 
size ;  it  presents  a  spongoid,  or  fimgous  texture,  liecomes  at- 
tended at  last  by  frightful  hasmorrhagy,  and  is  found  on  dissec- 
tion, to  consist  of  a  brownish- white  substance,  aim oslenti rely 
destitute  of  fibres,  and  which  may  be  compared,  in  point  of 
consistency  and  general  appearance,  to  brain.  This  kind  f  ' 
tumour  lliavc  met  with  both  in  children  and  in  adults,  I" 
much  more  frequendy  in  the  former. 

•  Twit^  An  MRlnilies  dc  I'CEil ;   p.  +5fi,  Troyc*.  IT!  I, 
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Extirpation  of  the  eye  is  sometimes  attended  with  complete 
success  in  the  first  set  of  cases,  although  even  in  these  there 
18  a  danger  of  scirrhus  afterwards  attacking  the  eyelids  or  the 
cellular  substance  of  the  orbit.  In  the  numerous  cases  of  the 
second  kind,  which  have  come  under  my  observation,  the 
operation  of  extirpation  has  never  been  attended  by  perma^ 
nent  success;  a  fatal  re-production  of  fungous  excrescence 
from  the  optic  nerve  has  invariably  followed,  and  generally 
within  the  period  of  a  few  months. 

The  patient  with  scirrhus  of  the  eyeball  has  always  a  his- 
tory to  give  us  of  long-continued  inflammation  in  the  eye, 
originating  in  many  cases  from  cold,  supervening  in  females 
about  the  time  of  life  when  menstruation  ceases,  attended  by 
racking  pain  in  the  eye  and  head,  and  soon  followed  by  dim- 
ness of  sight,  and  at  length  by  total  blindness.  To  these 
symptoms  we  find  that  there  has  succeeded  a  deformed  and 
indurated  state  of  the  eye,  the  cornea  having  become  opaque, 
misshapen,  and  shrunk,  the  sclerotica  of  a  dirty  yellow  colour, 
and  irregularly  prominent,  the  external  bloodvessels  varicose, 
and  the  conjunctiva  sometimes  thickened,  or  even  tuberculated. 
The  eye  is  affected  with  sensations  of  itchiness,  burning  heat, 
and  lancinating  pain,  is  overflowed  with  tears  on  the  least 
exposure,  and  is  unable  to  bear  the  slightest  touch.  Severe 
hemicrania,  aggravated  during  the  night,  totally  prevents 
sleep,  deprives  the  patient  of  all  desire  for  food,  and  renders 
him  unfit  for  any  continued  employment  of  body  or  mind. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of  this  disease 
is  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  may  continue  without 
afiecting  the  neighbouring  parts,  or  advancing  to  ulceration. 
At  last,  however,  the  eyelids  and  cellular  membrane  of 
the  orbit  are  involved  in  the  carcinomatous  inflammation, 
the  lids  become  swoln,  red,  and  indurated,  the  eyeball  is  no 
longer  capable  of  motion,  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  face 
and  neck  become  enlarged  and  painful,  the  conjunctiva  begins 
to  ulcerate,  and  discharges  a  thin  acrid  matter,  the  ulcer 
ipreads  and  grows  deep,  one  part  after  another  is  destroyed 
as  in  cancer  of  the  eyelids,*  till  the  patient  is  gradually 
worn  out  by  fever,  pain,  anxiety,  and  inanition. 

If  the  eye  is  extirpated  before  the  disease  is  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed to  such  a  length,  the  sclerotica,  especially  near  the  optic 
nerve,  is  found  greatly  thickened,  hard,  almost  cartilaginous, 
and,  on  being  divided  with  the  knife,  presents  the  whitish 

*  See  page  14G,  &c. 


bands,  which  are  deemed  dia^ostic  of  scirrhus;  the  muscles 
of  the  eye  are  similarly  affected ;  the  eyeball  itself  is  misshapen, 
in  some  cases  shrunk,  in  others  enlai^d ;  its  natural  contents 
are  absorbed,or  if  any  portion  of  them  remain,  they  are  with 
difficulty  recognised ;  while  a  whitish  or  yellowish  sabststice, 
of  less  firm  consistence  than  the  sclerotica,  bnt  like  it  divided 
by  membranous  septa,  occupies  the  place  of  the  vitreous 
humour. 

Prognosis  and  Treatmenl.  Neither  any  internal  medicine, 
nor  external  application  appears  to  have  tlie  slightest  power 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  this  disease.  Its  nature  is  intracta- 
ble ;  but  from  the  slowness  of  its  course,  many  years  may 
elapse  before  it  proves  fatal. 

In  the  early  stage,  that  is  to  say,  so  long  as  the  disease  ap- 
pears to  be  confined  to  the  globe  of  the  eye,  and  iliis  remains 
moveable  in  the  orbit,  extirpation  ought  to  be  had  rccoorsc 
to,  and  may  be  urged  as  a  means  highly  liltely  to  be  success- 
ful. If  the  conjunctiva,  eyelids,  or  orbital  cellular  membrane 
be  in  any  degree  affected,  removal  of  the  parts  cannot  be  bo 
confidently  recommended,  on  account  of  the  liability  of  tbe 
disease  to  return.  Still,  the  operation  ought  to  be  adopted, 
unless  we  have  reason,  from  the  completely  fixed  state  of  the 
eyeball,  strongly  to  suspect  that  its  muscles,  the  whole  cella- 
Jar  membrane  of  the  oriiit,  and  perhaps  even  the  periosteum, 
are  involved  in  the  scirrhous  degeneration. 

Should  the  patient  refuse  to  submit  to  extirpation  of  ihe 
eye,  or  should  it  appear  to  the  sui^eon,  either  from  the  state 
of  the  general  health,  or  the  advanced  stage  of  the  local  affec- 
tion, that  it  would  be  improper  to  propose  an  operation,  pal- 
liatives must  be  used  to  mitigate  the  pain,  and  lessen  the  con- 
stitutional disturbance.  Much  maybe  done  in  this  way  by 
careful  attention  to  the  slate  of  the  bowels,  the  observaiicc  of 
a  mild  and  nourishing  diet,  and  the  avoidance  of  whatever 
over-fatigues  the  body,  or  irritates  the  mind.  Narcotics  are 
to  be  had  recourse  to,  first  of  all  externally,  as  in  fomentattoni 
and  the  like;  and  should  such  applications  finl,  opium  nn* 
be  administered  in  clyster,  or  by  the  mouth.  In  ad%'unoM 
cases  of  ulcerated  cancer  of  the  eye,  large  doses  ol'  tlie  pr^ 
parations  of  opium  are  absolutely  necessary,  to  reliavt;  the 
guflerings  of  the  patient. 
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SECTION  VI. — SPONGOID  OR  MEDULLARY  TUMOUR  OF  THE 

EYEBALL. 

The  disease  described  by  Professor  Burns,  under  the  appel- 
lation of  spongoid  injlammatian,*  afterwards  by  Mr.  Hey, 
under  that  of  fungus  hcBmatpdes^^  and  which  has  been  known 
also  by  the  names  of  medullary  sarcoma  and  s(fi  cancer^X  not 
unfrequently  attacks  the  eyeball.  A  case  of  this  kind,  in 
which  the  eye  was  extirpated  by  Mr.  Hunter,  was  described 
as  early  as  1767.  ||  Mr.  Hey  also  expressed  his  opinion,  that, 
if  he  did  not  mistake,  this  disease  not  unfrequently  affected 
the  globe  of  the  eye,  causing  an  enlargement  of  it,  with  de- 
struction of  its  internal  organization;  and  that  if  the  eye 
were  not  extirpated,  the  sclerotica  burst,  a  bloody  sanious 
matter  was  discharged,  and  the  patient  sunk  under  the  com- 
plainL§  Mr.  Wardrop,  however,  was  the  first  to  prove,  by 
numerous  cases  and  dissections,  that  in  this  opinion  Mr.  Hey 
was  perfectly  correct.f 

Symptoms.  This  disease  presents  three  distinct  stages.  In 
the  first,  or  incipient  stage,  the  exterior  form  of  the  eye  is 
unchanged,  and  the  disease  is  perceived  through  the  cornea 
and  pupil.  In  the  second  stage,  the  form  of  the  eye  is  altered, 
the  organ  is  enlarged,  and  its  tunics  are  ready  to  give  way. 
In  the  third,  or  fungous  stage,  the  eye  has  burst,  and  the 
tumour  protrudes. 

\st  Stage.  The  pupil  is  observed  to  be  dilated  and  immove- 
able, and  behind  it,  deeply  seated  in  that  part  of  the  eye  natu- 
rally occupied  by  tlie  vitreous  humour,  a  yellowish-coloured 
appearance  is  observed,  especially  when  tlie  eye  is  looked  at 
firom  one  side,  or  the  patient  turns  it  in  certain  direc- 
tions. The  light,  especially  when  not  strong,  is  peculiar- 
ly reflected  from  the  bottom,  or  from  one  side  of  the  eye, 
where  the  retina  is,  or  ought  to  be,  so  that  there  is  some 
resemblance  between  the  eye  in  this  state,  and  that  of  a  cat 
or  a  sheep,  reflecting  the  light  from  the  tapetum  of  their  cho- 
roid.    By  and  by,  it  is  quite  evident  that  this  appearance, 

•  Dissertations  on  Inflammation.  Vol.  ii.  p.  302.     Glasgow,  1800. 

t  Practical  Observations  in  Surgery,  p.  233.     London,  1803. 

X  Abemethy's  Surgical  Observations,  containing  a  Classification  of  Tu- 
mours, &c.  p.  51.     London,  1804. 

II  Case  of  a  Diseased  Eye;  by  Mr.  Hayes.  Read  August  26th,  1765. 
Medical  Observations  and  Inqiiiries.  Vol.  iii.  p.  120.     London,  1767. 

^  Op.  cit.  p.  283. 
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now  become  bright  like  the  retlectiuii  from  tlie  surface  of  ■ 
brass  plate,  and  so  remarkable  as  to  attract  tlie  notice  of  tlie 
most  casual  observer,  arises  from  the  presence  of  a  solid  body 
at  the  bottom  of  the  eye.  Klowly,  in  the  course  of  months, 
or  it  may  be  of  years,  this  body  is  observed  to  be  advancing 
towards  the  pupil.  It£  surface  is  seen  to  be  more  or  less 
irreguliu",  and  partially  covered  with  red  vessels,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  the  ramifications  of  the  central  artery  of  the 
retina.  As  it  advances,  this  boily  presses  tlie  vitreous  hu- 
mour and  chrystaiiine  lens  before  it;  tlie  latter  becomes 
opaque  ;  both  are  absorbed ;  and  the  tumour  touches  tlie  iris. 
At  this  point  of  its  progress,  it  has  sometimes  been  mistaken 
for  cataract,  and  attempts  have  even  been  made  to  couch  it. 
Still  advancing,  it  presses  the  iris  into  contact  with  the  cornea. 
The  iris  loses  its  natural  colour,  and  becomes  of  a  greyish  or 
yellowish  brown. 

This  spongoid,  or  medullary  tumour,  when  once  it  be^ns 
to  shoot  forwards,  generally  proceeds  witli  rapidity.  I  have 
known  it  lie  dormant,  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  for  nearly 
three  years;  but  in  a  few  weeks  after  commencing  to  advance, 
it  not  only  occupieil  the  whole  cavity  of  the  eye,  but  dilated 
it  to  more  than  thrice  its  natural  size,  the  first  stage  hurrying 
thus  into  tlie  second. 

This  first  stage  of  the  disease  is,  in  general,  unattended  h\ 
pain  or  external  infiammation;  but,  in  some  cases,  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eye  is  tlie  very  first  symptom  which  attracts 
attention. 

2d  Stage.  By  the  end  of  the  first  stage,  the  sclerotica, 
around  the  cornea,  has  probably  assumed  a  leaden  colour. 
Bhd  the  eye,  fixed  in  the  orbit,  appears  lan[er  tlian  natural. 
TTiese  symptoms  soon  become  morcdecided,and  are  attended, 
from  time  to  time,  !»■  smart  attacks  of  pain  and  external  in- 
flammation. The  form  of  the  eye  is  changed.  It  grows 
knobbed  at  one,  or  several  places,  the  sclerotica  becmning 
extenuated,  and  the  tumour  pressing  outwards.  In  some 
cases,  the  eye  turns  very  much  inwards  or  outivards,  so  thar 
tlie  cornea  is  scarcely  to  be  seen,  while  the  tumour  pushes  its 
way  liirough  the  sclerotica,  eitlier  at  tlie  temporal  or  nasa) 
edge  of  the  coniea,  according  as  tlie  ej-e  is  turned  inwards  or 
outwards.  In  oilier  cases,  we  see  tlie  tumour  advancing  inU> 
contact  with  the  cornea,  between  the  lamellre  of  which,  mat- 
ter is  at  last  effused,  ulceration  follows  and  the  cornea  bunts. 

3rf  Stage.  'Hie  tumour,  protruding  ihi-oiigh  tlie  ruptured 
cornea  or  sclerotica,  (in  the  latter  case  covered  for  awhile 
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by  the  conjunctiva,  which  it  pushes  before  it),  grows  with 
great  rapidity,  and  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  dark-red  fun- 
gus, irregular  on  its  surfisice,  soft,  readily  torn,  and  bleeding 
profusely  on  the  slightest  irritation*  Portions  of  it  die  ana 
slough  off  from  time  to  time,  but  the  general  bulk  of  the 
fungus  is  not  at  all  reduced.  On  the  contrary,  it  increases 
so  as  to  distend  the  eyelids  to  an  enormous  degree,  and  even 
to  dilate  or  destroy  the  orbit,  while  the  portion  which  pro- 
jects from  that  cavity,  and  overhangs  the  cheek,  sometimes 
exceeds  the  size  of  a  man's  fisL 

The  lymphatic  glands  of  the  cheek  and  neck  become  en- 
larged, sometimes  to  a  very  great  degree. 

The  patient  becomes  affected  with  great  constitutional  irri- 
tation, restlessness,  thirst,  want  of  sleep,  and  disturbance  of 
oil  the  functions  of  the  body ;  and  at  length  expires,  exhausted 
by  loss  of  blood,  and  worn  out  by  hectic  fever. 

Appearcmces  en  dissection.  I  have  now  before  me  an  eye^ 
extirpated  by  the  late  Dr.  Monteath,  during  the  first  stage 
of  this  disease.  Immediately  after  the  operation,  I  divided 
the  cornea  and  sclerotica  by  a  crucial  incision,  and  laid  back 
the  four  flaps.  The  iris  and  choroid  were  entire.  I  divided 
them  in  like  manner,  laid  them  back,  and  along  with  the 
choroid,  I  found  that  I  reflected  also  the  retina,  which,  though 
broken,  and  here  and  there  deficient,  is  still  sufficiently  entire 
to  give  a  white  coating  to  the  whole  internal  surface  of  the 
choroid,  and  has  evidently  nothing  to  do  in  this  instance  with 
the  meduUary  tumour,  w  hich  occupies  tlie  whole  space  of  the 
vitreous  humour  and  chrystalline  lens,  and  springs  from  the 
optic  nerve,  as  from  a  root.  ITie  tumour,  enveloped  in  m 
membrane  similar  to  the  hyaloid,  was  of  the  consistence  of 
brain,  and  of  a  yellowish-white  colour.  The  optic  nerve 
exterior  to  the  sclerotica,  did  not  appear  diseased. 

The  subject  from  whom  this  eye  was  removed,  was  a  child 
of  abcMit  tln'ee  years  of  age.  In  a  few  months  after  the  oper- 
ation, the  orbit  was  filled  with  a  new  tumour,  and  the  child 
aoon  after  died.  I  carefully  examined  the  parts,  and  have 
them  now  before  me.  The  orbit  was  occupied  by  a  diseased 
maas,  sprouting  from  the  stump  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  similar 
in  texture  to  that  which  had  formerly  existed  within  the  eye* 
I  opened  the  cranium,  and  found  the  optic  nerves,  from  their 
origin  in  the  brain  to  their  union,  apparently  healthy;  but 
iiom  their  union  to  the  optic  foramen,  the  nerve  of  the 
diseased  side  was  as  thick  as  the  middle  finger.  By  passing 
through  the  optic  foramen,  it  was  sCrictured  as  if  it  had  been 


surrounded  by  a  ligature,  but  instantly  on  entering  the  orbit, 
it  again  expanded  so  as  to  fill  the  space  between  the  recti. 
The  tumour,  covered  by  these  muscles,  filled  the  orbit  so 
completely,  tlial  it  still  retains  the  pyramidal  form  of  that 
vity. 


The  appearances  on  dissection  in  this  disease,  are  very  far 
from  being  uniform.  They  may  all,  however,  be  referred  lo 
the  effects  of  a  medullary  growth  from  the  optic  nerve. 

Although  the  retina  was  tolerably  entire  in  the  case  which 
I  have  just  related,  in  general  it  is  so  completely  changed, 
that  no  part  of  it  can  be  detected.  In  the  case  before  me, 
the  tumour  had  pressed  forwards  from  the  end  of  the  optic 
nerve,  within  the  retina,  in  such  a  manner  as  lo  produce 
the  complete  displacement  and  absorption  of  the  vitreous 
humour  and  chrystalline  lens ;  but  in  some  cases,  the 
tumour  has  been  known  to  push  itself  between  the  sclerotica 
and  choroid,  while  in  other  instances,  the  fungus  has  arisen 
from  the  optic  nen-e,  liefore  its  entrance  into  die  eye,  and 
proved  destructive  to  this  oi^n,  by  pressure  exercised  on  it 
from  without.  It  may  even  happen  that  there  shall  he  sever&l 
fungous  growths,  arising  in  succession,  but  latterly  going  on 
together,  one  perhaps  behind  the  sclerotica,  another  between 
the  sclerotica  and  choroid,  and  a  third  within  the  retina. 

The  sclerotica  appears  to  suffer  less  from  this  disease  tlian 
any  other  part  of  the  eye. 

Tile  choroid  is  sometimes  pushed  to  one  side  by  the 
tumour,  and  on  dissection,  appears  like  an  irregularly  shaped 
bag,  containing  vitreous  humour.  In  some  eases,  shreds  merely 
of  the  choroid  can  be  discovered,  dispersed  through  the  mor- 
bid growth.  In  other  cases,  poitions  of  the  choroid  are 
increased  to  five  or  six  times  the  natural  tJiickne&i.  Occa- 
sionally, no  trace  of  this  membrane  appears. 

The  humours  are  absorbed  in  proportion  to  the  pressure  of 
the  tumour,  and  in  cases  where  it  has  burst  througii  the  scle> 
rotica  or  cornea,  they  are  generally  altf^ther  destmycj. 

I  Ivelieve  that,  on  minute  examination,  it  will  rarely  be 
found  thut  the  optic  nerve  exterior  to  the  eye,  presents  a 
heatlhy  structure.  It  wilt,  in  general,  be  found  thicker  than 
natural,  so^er,  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  presenting,  instead 
of  a  bundle  of  nervous  filaments,  as  it  ought  to  do,  a  uniform 
pulpy  substance.  In  other  instances,  the  nerve  is  contracted* 
lying  loose  in  its  neurilema,  firmer  than  natural,  and  o£a  rcd- 
ish  colour.  In  some  cases,  the  nerve  is  found  to  be  mttt 
into  several  pieces,  tJie  morbid  growth  filling  up  the  iniei    ^^ 
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ing  spaces,  surrounding  the  several  portions  of  the  nerve,  and 
forming  one  connected  mass  with  the  contents  of  the  eyeball. 
The  diseased  state  of  the  nen'e  will  in  general  be  found  to 
extend  to  that  portion  of  it  which  is  contained  within  the 
cranium,  and  in  many  cases,  the  brain  itself  is  affected,  being 
changed  into  a  soft  pulpy  mass,  and  presenting  cavities,  either 
in  the  substance  of  the  part  which  has  suffered  the  spongoid 
degeneration,  or  around  it,  filled  with  blood. 

The  tumour  varies  in  appearance  in  different  cases,  but  has 
always  more  or  less  resemblance  to  the  medullary  substance 
of  the  brain,  being  in  general  opaque,  whitish,  homogeneous, 
and  pulpy.     Like  brain,  it  becomes  soft  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  mixes  readily  with  cold  water,  and  dissolves  in  it;  while 
in  alcohol  or  acids,  it  becomes  firm,  or  even  hard.     When 
the  softer  parts  are  washed  away  in  water,  or  when  the  mass 
is  forcibly  compressed,  the  more  solid  parts  remain,  and  are 
fimnd  to  consist  of  a  filamentous  substance,  resembling  cellu- 
lar membrane,     llie  consistence  of  the  tumour  varies,  to  a 
certain  extent,  in  different  cases,  and  in  different  parts  of  the 
same  tumour,  being  in  some  as  fluid  as  cream,  in  others  firmer 
than  the  most  solid  parts  of  a  fresh  brain.     In  some  rare 
instances,  gritty  particles,  probably  bony,  have  been  found 
interspersed  through  the  morbid  growth.     The  colour  of  the 
tumour,  although  commonly  that  of  the  medullary  substance 
of  the  brain,  or  a  very  little  darker,  is  sometimes  redder,  or 
eren  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  while,  in  the  advanced  stage,  it 
often  presents  portions  which  nearly  resemble  clots  of  blood. 
When  the  absorbent  gland  lying  over  tlie  parotid,  or  any 
of  the  absorbent  glands  of  the  neck,  are  enlarged  in    tliis 
di^ase,    they  are   foimd   to  be  converted  into  a  substance 
resembling,  in  every  respect,  that  which  composed  the  tumour 
of  the  eyeball  and  brain.     In  some  cases,  the  glands  ulcerate 
before  death,  and  form  a  very  unhealthy  sloughy  ulcer,  but 
most  fi*equently  the  patient  dies  before  the  skin  covering  tliem 
is  destroyed.     Mr.  Wardrop  mentions,  that  after  the  skin 
oovering  such  contaminated  glands  had  given  way,  he  never 
observed  any  fungus  to  arise  from  them. 

On  examining  the  bodies  of  those  who  die  of  spongoid 
tumour  of  the  eye,  the  same  disease  is  sometimes  discovered  in 
the  Tiscera  of  the  abdomen  or  thorax;  especially  in  the  liver^ 
kidneys,  uterus,  or  lungs. 

Sufy'ecU.  ^rhis  disease  is  much  more  frequent  in  children 
than  in  adults.  Out  of  twenty-four  cases  which  had  come  to 
Mr.  Wardrop's  knowledge,  twenty  of  them  occurred  in  subh- 
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jects  under  twelve  years  of  nge.  The  greatest  number  of  casrs 
has  been  observed  in  children  from  two  to  four  years  old. 
Sometimes  the  disease  has  been  met  with  within  a  few  months 
afler  birth.  Instances  have  happened,  on  the  other  liMid,  in 
wliich  it  hns  attacked  adults,  or  even  persons  far  advanced  in 
life. 

The  children  who  fall  victims  to  this  disease,  arc  generally 
of  a  well-marked  sd'umous  constitution. 

Exciting  Causes.  In  many  of  the  cases  on  record,  a  blow 
on  the  eye  is  mentioned  as  having  preceded,  and  apparently 
excited  this  disease.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether 
the  blindness  of  the  aifected  eye  docs  not  render  children 
more  liable  to  meet  with  blows  on  tliat  side,  after  which,  the 
eye  being  examined,  may  be  found  to  present  ^Tuptoms 
which  had  previously  existed,  but  witltout  attracting  attention. 

Diagnotit.  Mr.  Lawrence  stated,  in  his  Lectures,  that 
many  cases  occur  of  changes  of  structure  producing  all  the 
visible  appearances  of  fungus  htcmatodcs  of  the  eye,  but 
which  do  not  turn  out  to  be  malignant.  *'  We  have  aeen 
children  at  this  Infirmarj',"*  said  he,  "with  the  appearances 
of  fungus  htematodes  in  the  first  stage,  namely,  ttie  altered 
colour  of  the  pupil,  the  melaltiv  reflection  in  the  bottom  of 
the  eye,  and  so  on.  The  uniformly  unfavourable  result  of 
extirpation  has  deterred  us  from  proposing  the  operation. 
Yet  in  some  instances,  very  contrary  to  our  expectation,  the 
case  has  remained  for  some  time  in  that  state,  and  aAerwards, 
instead  of  destroying,  the  globe  has  shrunk,  and  become  atro- 
phic,"-!-  Mr.  Travers,  also,  has  lately  published  some  import- 
ant observations  on  the  difEculties  attending  the  diagnotU  of 
this  disease.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  tapetum-like  appeauv 
ance  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  in  the  early  stage,  cannot  bo 
relied  on  as  diagnostic.  He  mentions  that  he  had  seen  seve- 
ral cases,  in  whtch  this  appearance  was  stationary  for  a  time, 
after  which  the  eyeball  dwindled,  so  that  they  might  furly 
be  presumed  nut  to  have  been  instances  of  malignant  disease. 
It  so  happened,  however,  that  long-continued  alterative  ooorses 
of  mercury  or  protracted  salivations  had  Ijeen  used  in  these 
cases,  so  that  the  fact  of  their  disappearance  was  consequently 
open  to  another  explanation,  namely,  that  they  were  exam- 
ples of  malignant  disease,  which  had  been  turestcd  by  this 
treatmenL     That  the  fip|>earancc  in  these  cases  was  very  UM^ 
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logoiis  to  that  of  medullary  tumour,  we  may  readily  admit  from 
the  fact,  that  in  one  of  them,  the  extirpation  of  the  eye  was 
€)fver-ruled  only  by  one  dissentient  voice,  at  a  consultation, 
including  some  eminent  members  of  the  profession ;  and  al* 
though  Mr.  Travers  had  on  two  several  occasions  sat  down  to 
perform  the  operation.  The  patient,  a  lady,  had  recovered 
with  the  loss  of  sight,  several  years  before  Mr.  T.  published 
this  statement  of  her  case,  and  still  continued  in  perfect  health. 
It  accords  exactly  with  my  own  experience,  that  adhesive 
inflammation  of  the  choroid,  terminating  in  a  deposite  of 
lymph,  which  undergoes  vascular  organization  between  that 
membrane  and  the  retina,  presents  an  appearance  exactly 
resembling  incipient  medullary  tumour.  Mr.  Travers  states 
that  in  a  young  lady's  eye,  the  fawn-coloured  resplendent 
sur&ce,  with  red  vessels  branching  over  it,  was  so  strongly 
marked,  that  he  should  certainly  have  considered  it  to  be  the 
nascent  malignant  disease,  but  for  the  circumstance  of  its 
having  followed  a  wound  with  a  pair  of  fine  scissors,  a  fort- 
night before.  The  instnunent  had  passed  obliquely  between 
the  margin  of  the  iris  and  the  ciliary  body.  Deep-seated  in* 
flammation  ensued,  and  blindness,  after  three  days,  became 
complete.  The  lens  remained  transparent  for  months,  so  as 
to  permit  the  appearances  described  to  be  observed.  At 
length,  a  cataract,  with  constricted  pupil,  ensued  upon  the 
chronic  inflanmiation  of  the  iris ;  and  the  eyeball,  which  had 
never  enlarged,  gradually  shrunk. 

Chronic  choroiditis  also  is  occasionally  productive  of  appear- 
ances, which  are  very  similar  to  those  of  medullary  tumour. 
Lvmph  appears  to  be  eflused,  to  become  organized,  and  even  to 
advance  towards  the  cornea,  producing  an  absorption  of  the 
Titreous  humour.  1  have  known  cases  of  this  sort,  which  con- 
tinued for  many  months,  without  either  manifesting  hydroph* 
thalmic  enlargement,  or  shrinking  by  interstitial  absorp- 
tion of  the  contents  of  the  eyeball,  two  sure  indications,  as 
Mr.  Travers  remarks,  that  the  disease  is  not  malignant. 

Such  are  some  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  diagnosis  in 
the  early  stage  of  medullary  tumour.  In  the  fungous  stage, 
it  is  apt  to  be  confounded  with  exophthalmia,  arising  from 
the  pressure  of  encysted  or  other  tumours  in  the  orbit,  or 
firom  severe  inflammation  of  the  orbital  cellular  membrane. 
A  deep  transverse  section,  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  canthus 
of  the  enlarged  eye,  so  as  completely  to  evacuate  its  contents, 
is  an  efficient  remedy  in  simple  exophtlialmia,  which  is  alwa3rs 
attended  with  great  disfigurement  from  protrusion,  excessive 
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vascularity  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  agonizing  sympathetic 
hemicrania  on  the  same  side  i;v(ith  the  diseased  eye.  In  the 
medullary  tumour,  this  proceeding  is  of  no  avail;  but,  as 
Mr.  Travers  advises,  if  any  doubt  of  the  nature  of  the  case 
exist,  it  should  be  practised.  In  the  malignant  disease,  the 
globe  remains  firm,  the  section  being  followed  only  by  a  small 
discharge  of  blood ;  but  if  a  considerable  discharge  of  discol- 
oured fluid  or  matter  takes  place,  and  the  globe  collapses,  die 
disease  is  not  malignant,  and  the  cure  is  comj^ete.* 

Treatment,  Medullary  tumour,  like  cancer,  has  hitherto 
resisted  the  power  of  all  external  or  internal  medicines. 

Extirpation  of  the  eye  has  frequently  been  performed  on 
account  of  this  disease,  but  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether 
it  has  in  any  one  instance  effected  a  radical  cure.  In  many  cases, 
the  disease  has  certainly  been  known  to  return  after  extirpa- 
tion of  the  eye,  the  optic  nerve  having  probably  been  diseased 
previously  to  the  operation,  or  at  all  events,  giving  rise  to  a 
new  medullary  growth,  sufficient  to  fill  the  orbit  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  so  that  although  the  removal  of  the 
^e  may  have  saved  the  patient  from  the  suffering  which 
always  attends  the  rupture  and  destruction  of  that  organ,  yet 
it  probably  hastens  rather  than  retards  the  fatal  termination 
of  the  disease.  The  extirpation  of  the  eye  has  always  fisiiled, 
when  the  disease  was  so  far  advanced  that  the  posterior 
chamber  was  filled  by  the  fungous  mass ;  whether  it  might 
be  more  successful,  were  it  performed  when  the  disease  fiirst 
appears  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  At 
that  early  period,  the  friends  of  the  patients  could  scarcely 
be  expected  to  bring  themselves  to  consent  to  extirpaticm  of 
the  eye,  nor,  after  the  statements  of  Mr.  Lawrence  and  Mr. 
Travers,  r^ardin^  the  uncertainty  of  the  diagnosis,  could 
the  surgeon  fairly  insist  on  this  measure,  as  being  absolutely 
indicated. 

During  the  inflammatory  attacks  which  attend  the  pro- 
gress  of  medullary  tumour  within  the  eye,  advantage  will  be 
aerived  from  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  temple,  a  spsne 
diet,  laxatives,  and  evaporating  lotions.  In  the  advanced 
stages  of  the  disease,  opiates  will  be  required  internally ;  and 
their  external  application  also  gives  reUef. 

•  Observations  on  the  Local  Diseases  termed  Malignant,  by  Benjanun 
.leavers ;  in  the  Medico-Chinu^cal  Transactions,  Vol.  xt.  p.  235.  Lon- 
don, 1829. 
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SECTION  VIK — MELANOSIS  OF  THE  EYEBALL. 

To  this  malignant  tumour  or  deposition,  Laennec  gave 
the  name  of  melanosis,  on  account  of  its  black  colour.*  Equi- 
vocal traces  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Morgagni, 
Bonetus,  and  Haller ;  but  the  continental  pathologists  of  our 
own  times  have  been  the  first  to  treat  of  this  affection  as  dis- 
tinct and  peculiar.  In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
Bayle  and  Laennec  first  published  upon  the  subject ;  but  it 
would  appear  from  a  controversy  which  arose  on  that  occa- 
sion, that  M.  Dupuytren  had  been  acquainted  with  this  dis- 
ease several  years  before,  and  had  annually  mentioned  it  in 
his  lectures.f  Since  this  period,  melanosis  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  numerous  pathologists,  both  on  the  continent 
and  in  this  country ;  of  whom  we  may  mention  particularly 
M.  Breschet,  who  lias  inserted  a  paper  on  the  subject  in  the 
first  volume  of  Majendie's  Journal,  and  Mr.  Fawdington,  who 
has  given  to  the  public  an  interesting  case  of  this  disease, 
with  general  observations  on  its  patholog}',  and  eight  admi- 
rable lithc^raphic  plates,  illustrative  of  its  appearances  in 
various  organs  of  the  body. 

The  most  striking  physical  character  of  melanosis,  in  what- 
ever region  of  the  body,  or  under  whatever  form  it  occurs,  is 
its  black  or  dark  colour,  varj'ing  from  the  hue  of  Indian  ink 
to  a  brownish  yellow,  but  in  general  approaching  near  to  the 
former.  In  consistence,  the  product  of  melanosis  bears  a 
considerable  resemblance  to  that  which  the  contents  of  a 
decaying  lycoperdon  or  common  puff-ball  would  present,  if 
rendered  cohesive  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of 
liquid.  Melanosis  displaces  or  destroys  the  diftiBrent  tex- 
tures of  the  body  in  a  variety  of  ways.  It  is  most  frequently 
met  with  in  tubercles,  or  even  in  considerable  masses;  is 
sometimes  encysted,  and  connected  to  the  neighbouring  parts 
by  pedicles ;  sometimes  diffused  through  the  parenchyma  of 
the  viscera;  in  other  cases,  deposited  upon  their  surface,  or 
under  their  investing  membrane.  It  appears  that  no  tissue 
18  free  from  the  invasion  of  this  disease,  although  it  attacks 
some  parts  more  readily  than  others.  In  its  progress,  how-- 
ever,  it  involves  indiscriminately  the  adjacent  textures,  sup- 
planting and  destroying  all  that  oppose  a  barrier  to  its 
ravages.  Even  the  bones  are  not  exempt  from  its  influence* 
Some  of  the  lower  animals,  and  especially  the  horse,  are  sub- 
ject to  this  disease. 

•  MfXii(,  black.       f  Journal  de  Medecine  de  Conrisart,  Tomes  ix  et  x* 


M.  Rrescliet  has  been  at  some  pains  tu  ascertitin  whetlier 
the  substance  of  melanosis  is  truly  organized.  With  Uii§ 
view,  he  threw  into  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  contiguous 
parts,  some  of  the  finest  and  most  diffiisibie  injections,  with- 
out discovering  any  continuity  of  vessel  between  the  cyst  and 
tlie  substance  it  contained,  or  any  organization  in  tlie  latter. 

The  composition  of  the  tumours  in  melanosis  has  been 
ascertained,  by  chemical  analysis,  to  approach  very  nearly  tii 
that  of  the  coagulum  of  the  blood.  In  fact,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  black  colouring  matter,  all  the  other  elements  are 
the  same  with  those  of  the  coagulum.  Thenard  and  Bar- 
niel  recognised  a  large  quantity  of  carbon  in  melanosis,  and 
to  tills  some  have  attributed  the  black  colour  of  this  disease. 

From  tliese  restdts  of  the  anatomical  and  chemical  examina- 
tion of  melanosis,  it  has  been,  perhaps  Itastily,  inferred*  that 
the  substance  which  collects  in  this  disease  is  the  product 
simply  of  a  secreting  action  of  the  original  eshalant  svstem ; 
or,  in  other  words,  an  exudation  of  one  of  the  conslitueiits  of 
the  blood,  slightly  modified  in  its  transmission  through  the 
capillaries.  Mr.  Fuwdington  justly  remarks  that  this  ofu- 
nion  is  hardly  tenable,  when  we  consider  how  entirely  abaeni 
the  common  signs  of  vascular  congesdon  are  in  this  disease, 
and  how  unlike  its  character  is  to  that  which  would  result 
from  a  simple  secretion  or  efliision.  Although  apparently 
destitute  of  vessels,  it  is  probable  that  melanosis  is  not 
beyond  the  pale  of  a  vital  innuence,  but  poasess&s  like  many 
other  tumours,  an  inherent  power  of  growth,  controlled  by 
laws  as  yet  unknown,  but  diSerent  from  those  which  regulate 
the  increase  of  such  diseases  as  present  an  unequivocal  vascu- 
larity. 

Melanosis  is  undoubtedly  of  a  fungous  nature,  and  being 
not  unfrequently  found  in  conjunction  widi  otiiei-  kin<]s  of 
fungous  disease,  especially  the  medullary,  it  has  been  regarded 
by  Mr.  Wardrop*  and  others,  merely  as  a  variety  of  fungus 
hsmatodes.  'I'nis  view  has  been  couut^ianced  by  the  fact, 
that  tumours  have  been  met  witli,  possessing  almost  every  pos- 
sible degree  of  intermediate  feature,  as  so  to  render  it  difficult 
to  determinewh ether  the  character  of  melanosis  or  that  of 
medullary  fungus  prevailed.  If,  however,  we  take  tlio  ex- 
treme states  of  each  disease,  we  discover,  (as  Mr.  Fawdiugtou 
observes),  differences  of  a  very  marked  and  striking  cluirao 

•  ObservutionB  on  Diflcucd  Slructurcs,  prefiscd  to  the  second  volunw 
or  Bailtic'b  Woik^  yi-  liii.     Lonjon,  \8Tlb. 
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ten  In  the  anatomical  structure  of  melanosis,  the  paucity  or 
entire  want  of  vessels,  constitutes  a  distinguishing  peculiarity  | 
while  medullary  tumour,  which  invades  the  system  as  exten* 
sively,  appears  under  similar  forms,  attacks  the  same  textures, 
and  eventually  produces  a  like  influence  on  the  general 
economy,  is  as  remarkable  for  a  contrary  state,  namely,  a 
luxuriant  vascularity.  Laennec  remarked  that  fungus  hasma^ 
todes  is  in  general  supplied  by  a  great  many  bloodvessels,  the 
trunks  of  which  ramify  on  the  exterior  of  the  tumours,  or 
between  their  lobes  only,  while  the  minuter  branches  pene* 
trate  into  the  substance  of  the  morbid  growth ;  and  that  the 
coats  of  these  vessels  being  very  fine,  they  are  readily  rup- 
tared,  thus  giving  rise  to  clots  of  extravasated  blood  in  the 
interior  of  the  tumours,  sometimes  of  considerable  size. 
Nothing  of  this  kind  is  observable  in  melanosis,  no  extraordir 
nary  development  of  arterial  branches  leading  to  the  tumour^ 
none  visibly  ramifying  on  the  cysts  which  surround  them, 
none  in  the  morbici  substance. 

Mr.  Fawdington  has  carefully  compared  the  local  pheno* 
mena  presented  during  life  by  diese  two  diseases.  In  fungus 
hsnnatodes,  if  the  tumour  be  at  all  advanced,  there  is  pain, 
constant  or  occasional,  sharp  and  lancinating,  and  often 
accompanied  by  signs  of  low  vascular  excitement.  In  a  farther 
stage,  the  suffering  is  increased ;  an  ulcerated  breach  having 
been  produced  in  the  integuments,  the  fungus  grows  and 
sloaffhs  by  turns ;  it  discharges  an  offensive  sanies,  and  consi*- 
derable  haemorrhages  take  place,  which  for  a  time  relieve 
both  the  vascular  and  nervous  irritation  attendant  on  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease.  Lastly,  the  absorbent  glands  in  the 
vicinity  |>articipate  in  the  mischief,  and  the  general  powers 
become  exhausted,  from  the  combined  influence  of  pain,  irri«- 
tation,  and  discharge.  Now,  in  melanosis,  unless  the  growth 
of  the  tumour  be  circumscribed  by  textures  which  yield  with 
difficnl^,  such  as  the  tunics  of  the  eyeball,  or  the  cavity  of 
the  orbit,  there  is  neither  pain,  as  a  necessary  concomitant, 
nor  an  excited  state  of  vessels  in  the  circumjacent  structures. 
As  to  the  phenomena  of  melanosis  in  the  ulcerative  stage, 
there  seems  to  be  a  blank  which  must  be  left  to  future  obser* 
vers  to  fill  up ;  but  reasoning  from  its  low  state  of  organtr 
zation,  it  may  be  concluded  that  many  of  the  pathological 
changes  which  attend  the  career  of  fungus  haematodes,  will 
not  be  found  to  exist  in  melanosis.  The  process  upon  which 
the  softening  of  this  tumour  depends,  is  as  inexplicable  as  the 
laws  of  its  production  and  increase;  but  that  it  arises  from  a 


power  inherent  In  the  iiiurbid  structure,  aud  distinct  from  Uie 
common  coaditions  of  suppurative  iiiflanunation  in  other 
structures,  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  absence  of  those  agents 
which  support  the  latter  in  the  situation  wliei'e  the  softening 
is  first  observed. 

Symptoms  of  Melanosis  of  the  Eyeball.  Tlie  cuses  on  record 
are  too  few  to  enable  us  to  say  more  imder  this  head,  tliaji 
that  the  patient  complains  in  the  early  stage  of  imperfect  or 
destroyed  vision,  with  a  sense  of  fulness  and  pain  In  and  romid 
the  eye,  followetl  by  enlargement  of  the  eyeball,  extenuatioii  of 
the  sclerotica,  and  a  peculiar  opaque  appearance  of  the  pupil. 
Neither  in  Mr.  Allan  Buriis's  case,  nor  in  Mr.  Fnwdington's, 
did  the  eye  give  way,  so  that  we  are  unable  to  state  what  n)»y 
be  die  termination  of  this  disease,  when  the  rye  is  left  to 
itself.  Both  patients  died  of  melanosis  in  the  viscera,  after 
tlie  affected  eye  was  extirpated. 

Like  fungus  tuematodes,  melanosis  occasionally  oi-curs 
exterior  to  the  eyeball,  in  the  cellular  membrane  of  tlie 
orbit.  In  this  ease,  the  tumour  pushes  the  eye  before  it,  aiid 
at  last  the  eye  is  destroyed  by  inflammation.* 

Cases.  Tlie  following  is  an  abridged  account  of  the  two 
cases  above  referred  to. 

Cage  1.  In  Mr.  Wardrop's  work  on  Fuugus  Hsematodes, 
and  again  in  Mr.  Allan  Burns's  Observations  on  liie  Surgical 
Anatomy  of  the  Head  and  Neck,  a  well-marked  case  of  nieJa- 
nosis  of  the  eye  is  related  merely  as  a  variety  of  meduUsry 
tumour. 

The  patient,  Mrs.  Scott,  about  41  years  of  age.  had  alvruys 
been  of  a  delicate  habit  of  body,  aiul  sallow  complexion. 
The  prc^resiivc  advancement  of  the  disease  of  the  cya  apprars 
to  have  occupied  a  period  of  two  years  and  a  half.  It  first 
manifested  itself,  by  the  patient  being  unable  to  see  dlsiincily 
with  her  left  eye;  and  on  looking  at  the  organ,  a  niilkines! 
was  seen  behind  the  pupil.  This  opacity,  wludi  Mr.  Bums 
speaks  of  as  seated  in  the  lens,  gradually  increnscil  ihirii^ 
four  months,  when  the  patient  became  completely  blind  «^ 
diat  eye.  About  four  montlis  after  losing  the  sight  of  the 
eye,  it  became  very  much  inflamed,  without  any  obvious 
cause.  By  bleeding  with  leeches,  &c.  the  inflammation  idntinl, 
but  the  redness  and  pain  never  entirely  left  the  eve.  Fntni 
what  Mr.  B.   had  been  able  to  leant,   the  opacity  uf  the 

•  See  a  Case  of  MdaniHiis  by  Dr.  ChoinBl,  quotL-d  Crom  ihc  3d  voIudif 

of  the  NouvBHU  Journal  de  Medecine,in  the  Dinione 

dicoles,  Tome  xxxii.  p.  I8T.     IVis,  1819. 
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lens  could  not  be  so  decidedly  ascertained  after  this  attack, 
owing  to  the  turbid  state  of  the  contents  of  the  anterior 
chamber. 

The  fiirther  progress  of  the  case  was  not  traced  till  within 
six  months  of  the  time  when  Mr.  B.  thought  it  necessary  to 
remove  the  contents  of  the  orbit  by  operation.  At  the  b^in<» 
ning  of  that  period,  a  tumour  began  to  protrude  from  the 
lower  side  of  the  sclerotic  coat,  just  behind  the  edge  of  the 
cornea.  Two  months  after  this,  Mr.  B.  found  the  cornea 
rather  more  prominent  than  usual,  but  he  could  distinguish 
with  accuracy  neither  the  iris  nor  the  chrystalline  lens.  The 
appearance  impressed  him  with  the  idea,  that  a  fungus  was 
lodged  behind  the  cornea,  ready  to  protrude  so  soon  as  the 
cornea  gave  way.  The  tumour  at  the  lower  part  of  the  scle- 
rotica was  now  about  the  size  of  a  musket-ball,  and  seemed 
to  contain  a  dark-coloured  fluid,  the  cyst  being  formed  by 
that  part  of  the  conjunctiva  which  covers  the  sclerotica, 
while  over  the  surface  of  the  sac  a  number  of  red  vessek 
ran  in  every  direction.  The  pain  was  intense  and  lancinat- 
ing ;  sleep  was  interrupted,  and  besides  being  affected  with 
hysteria  and  pain  in  the  back,  the  patient  was  in  some  d^ree 
hectic. 

After  four  months  more,  matters  were  in  a  much  worse 
state,  and  the  patient's  health  completely  broken ;  she  had 
confirmed  hectic  fever,  and  was  often  attacked  with  parox- 
ysms of  hysteria;  she  was  much  reduced  and  exceedingly 
weak,  and  had  not  been  out  of  bed  for  two  months.  The 
cj^,  which  formerly  had  not  been  larger  than  a  musket-ball, 
had  now  attained  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  formed  a 
solid  fungous  mass,  which  could  with  difficulty  be  raised,  so 
as  to  uncover  the  under  eyelid.  The  cornea  was  flat, 
and  was  hid  beneath  the  upper  eyelid.  From  the  body  of 
the  large  fungus,  two  small  fungi  protruded,  and  towards  the 
temporal  extremity  of  the  lower  eyelid,  there  was  a  hard 
tumour,  situated  under  the  integuments,  and  adhering  firmly 
to  the  cheek-bone. 

The  patient  was  anxious  to  have  the  parts  removed  by  ope- 
ration, which  was  accordingly  done  by  Mr.  Bums,  assisted 
by  Mr.  Wardrop.  As  the  tumour  exterior  to  the  eyelids 
was  of  considerable  size,  Mr.  B.  separated  them  by  an 
incision  at  their  temporal  angle.  He  then  grasped  the 
tumour,  and  dissected  back  the  lids  from  it.  As  he  wished 
to  take  out  all  the  diseased  parts  in  connexion,  he  endei^ 
▼cured  to  detach  them  from  the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit ; 
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but,  to  his  surprise  and  r^ret,  he  found  that  the  bone  on 
which  they  rested  was  softened  and  black  in  colour.  He 
therefore  gave  up  the  attempt,  and  proceeded  to  detach  the 
eyeball  from  its  connexions,  with  a  common  scalpel.  While 
separating  it  from  the  roof  of  the  orbit,  he  was  cautious,  lest, 
the  bone  being  there  soft,  the  point  of  the  knife  might  pass 
into  the  brain.  By  the  pressure  employed  in  pulling  forward 
the  morbid  parts,  they  burst,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
inky  fluid  was  poured  from  the  opening.  Mr.  B.  traced  the 
optic  nerve  to  its  exit  from  the  skull,  and  there  divided  it 
'Even  there  its  medullary  substance  was  as  black  as  ink.  He 
next  chisseled  away  as  much  as  he  could  of  the  diseased  edge 
of  the  orbit,  but  with  little  hope  that  the  issue  of  the  oper^ 
tlon  would  be  favourable.  The  diseased  state  of  the  optic 
nerve,  and  the  condition  of  the  bone,  hardly  allowed  any 
reasonable  expectation  that  the  patient  would  ultimately 
recover.  The  bleeding  from  the  divided  vessels  was  easily 
restrained  by  the  pressure  of  a  plug  of  lint. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  operation,  a  section  was  made 
of  the  morbid  parts  which  had  been  removed.     When  divid- 
ing the  eyeball  and  optic  nerve,  a  great  quantity  of  a  thick 
viscid  dark-brown  matter,  coloured  the  knife.     The  eyeball 
and  tumour  seemed  entirely  composed  of  a  similar  dark-col- 
oured matter.     This  singular-looking  substance  was  of  the 
consistence  of  thick  oil-paint,  thougn  not  so  clammy  nor 
oleaginous.     It  soiled  the  fingers  of  a  dark  brown  or  amber 
colour.     It  readily  dissolved  in  water,  and  both  Mr.  Bums 
and  Mr.  Wardrop  were  struck  with  its  resemblance  to  the 
pigmentum  nigrum.     The  cornea  appeared  sound,  and  the 
chrystalline  lens  behind  it  was  of  an  amber  colour.     The 
sclerotica,  at  that  part  which  corresponded  to  the  malar  por- 
tion of  the  orbit,  was  ruptured  by  the  tiunour,  and  the  torn 
edges  were  separated  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  frouk  one 
another.     The  sclerotica  was  at  the  same  place  split  into  two 
layers,  a  small  quantity  of  the  dark-coloured  substance  being 
interposed  between  them.     No   distinct  remains   could  be 
traced  of  the  iris,  but  the  choroid  appeared  much  more  vas- 
cular than  natural,  and  at  one  part  was  five  or  six  times  its 
usual  thickness.     At  the  place  where  the  sclerotica  was  rup- 
tured,  the  choroid  insensibly  terminated  in  a  white  pulpy 
substance,  composing  part  of  the  diseased  mass.     The  con- 
tents of  the  eyeball  were  composed  chiefly  of  a  medullary-like 
pulpy  substance,  variously  tinged  in  different  places  by  the 
dark-brown    colouring    matter,      ^fhe    tumour     projecting 
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beyond  the  sclerotic  coat,  appeared  to  be  composed  of  a 
rimilar  structure,  and  upon  maceration,  numerous  white 
striae,  and  in  some  places  spots,  appeared  throughout  the 
iabstance  of  the  dis^ised  mass.  Exterior  to  the  eyeball,  the 
tamour  was  covered  with  a  thick  mucous  membrane,  except 
at  the  two  small  prominent  parts  where  it  had  been  ulcerated, 
this  covering  being  probably  derived  from  the  conjunctiva, 
which  the  tumour  in  its  progress  had  pushed  before  it. 

The  optic  nerve  was  of  its  natural  size,  but  by  examining 
its  section,  it  wiis  found  that  the  medullary  part  of  it  had  a 
Mack  appearance,  exactly  resembling  the  tumour  in  the  eye- 
hall,  while  its  neurilema  was  apparently  healthy.  No  remains 
of  the  retina  could  be  detected.  One  of  the  lymphatic  glands 
lying  by  the  side  of  the  optic  nerve  was  changed  into  a  dark 
ecdoured  substance. 

Although  much  reduced  by  hectic,  and  emaciated  to  a 
great  degree  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  the  patient  soon 
appearea  to  recover ;  she  gained  flesh  and  strength,  her  appe- 
tite was  restored,  the  pains  in  her  back  and  loins  left  her, 
she  slept  well,  and  was  able  to  walk  about.  The  orbit  dis* 
charged  good  pus  in  moderate  quantity,  and  was  at  last  filled 
up  with  a  soft  substance,  which  although  dark  in  colour, 
akinned  over. 

When  she  and  her  friends  considered  her  recovery  certain, 
the  weather  became  cold  and  damp ;  the  pain  about  her  back 
soon  recurred,  she  lost  her  appetite,  and  was  unable  to  walk 
from  exquisite  pains  in  the  loins.  She  could  obtain  no  sleeps 
except  from  opium.  The  lower  eyelid  was  protruded  by  an  elas- 
tic fungus,  which  also  began  to  project  from  between  the  lids. 
The  disease  in  the  orbit  gave  her  no  uneasiness,  her  whole 
complaint  being  seated  in  the  back  and  loins.  The  pain 
there  was  so  excruciating,  and  occasionally  so  much  increased 
in  intensity,  that  she  screamed  from  agony.  She  could 
neither  turn  in  bed,  nor  permit  herself  to  be  turned.  In  this 
deplorable  condition,  she  lingered  for  two  or  three  months; 
the  tumour  below  the  orbit  all  the  while  increasing  in  size, 
and  the  pain  in  the  loins  in  no  degree  remitting.  When 
Mr.  Bums  saw  her,  three  weeks  before  her  death,  she  was 
emaciated  to  the  last  degree.  The  tumour  below  the  orbit 
was  as  large  as  a  pullet's  egg ;  its  surface  unequal,  the  most 
prominent  parts  of  it  covered  with  livid  integuments,  and  the 
swelling  conveying  to  the  fingers  the  impression  as  if  it  con- 
tained a  fluid.  From  between  the  eyelids,  a  very  small  fnngus 
protruded,  covered  with  a  coat  of  bloody-looking  matter.   She 
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had  little  or  no  pain  in  either  the  orbit  or  the  head,  and  the 
vision  of  the  other  eye  remained  unimpaired*  From  this 
time  to  her  death,  she  sunk  gradually,  the  tumour  going  on 
to  enlarge,  and  becoming  more  discolouted  on  its  surface,  and 
more  irregular,  but  the  fungus  between  tlie  lids  undergoing 
no  change.  About  twenty-four  hours  previous  to  her  death, 
she  became  suddenly  comatose. 

On  dissection,  the  liver  was  found  to  contain  some  tumours 
of  a  similar  texture  and  appearance  with  the  contents  of  the 
eyeball,  as  ascertained  after  its  extirpation.  There  was  also 
a  cyst  in  the  substance  of  the  liver,  hlled  with  a  great  quan- 
tity of  grumous-looking  purulent  matter.  Above  the  kidneys 
there  were  similar  tumours  of  pretty  considerable  size,  and 
the  uterus  was  cartilaginous.  The  urinary  bladder  was 
enormously  distended  with  a  turbid,  bloody-looking  fluid; 
but  odierwise,  in  so  far  as  this  viscus  was  examined,  its  struc- 
ture appeared  healthy. 

By  making  a  vertical  section  of  the  orbit  and  fungus  it 
pontained,  the  tumour  was  found  to  arise  entirely  from  the 
antrum  maxillare,  which  had  burst  both  above  and  in 
front.  The  fungus  projected  also  beyond  the  lower  spongy 
bone  and  investing  membrane  of  the  nose,  into  the  nostril. 
The  tumour  proceeding  from  the  antrum  was,  on  its  outer 
surface,  studded  over  with  small  knobs  of  a  dark  livid 
colour.  Internally,  this  tumour  was  made  up  of  a  soft  sub- 
stance of  an  ink  colour,  intersected  by  membranous  slips, 
intermixed  with  a  greyish  substance,  and  with  ragged  frag- 
ments of  bone.  The  anterior  wall  of  the  antrum  was 
destroyed  at  its  upper  part,  and  the  floor  of  the  orbit  was  ele- 
vated, so  as  to  have  merely  the  periosteum  and  a  thin  layer  of 
fat  between  it  and  the  orbitary  plate  of  the  frontal  bone.  The 
fungus  was  exterior  to  the  orbit,  although  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  periosteum  attached  to  the  malar  portion  of  the 
orbit,  it  had  been  allowed  to  protrude  from  between  the  eye- 
lids. This  portion  of  the  periosteum  was  pardy  destroyed  by 
disease,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  a  carious 
portion  of  the  bone,  when  die  eye  was  extirpated. 

With  regard  to  the  optic  nerve,  it  was  expected  that  its 
extremity  would  have  been  connected  with  the  fungus.  Be- 
tween them,  however,  the  periosteum  of  the  floor  of  the  orbit 
was  interposed.  '^The  nerve  itself  was  of  its  natural  size,  but 
of  a  black  colour  where  it  entered  the  foramen  opticum.  From 
this  point  to  near  where  it  had  been  divided  in  the  exUrpa- 
tion  of  the  eyeball,  it  was  in  a  similar  state ;   the  neurilema 
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had  only  a  slight  connexion  with  the  diseased  substance  of 
the  nerve.  At  the  bottom  of  the  orbit  there  was  consider- 
able matting  and  induration  of  the  origin  of  the  muscles.  At 
its  termination  the  nerve  formed  a  sharp  point,  its  coats  ad- 
hering to  the  thickened  periosteum  of  the  floor  of  the  orbit^ 
which  waspressed  in  contact  with  it  by  the  fungus  from  the 
antrum.  The  optic  nerve  within  the  cranium  was  as  thick  as 
the  little  finger,  and  as  dark  in  colour  as  the  part  of  it  con- 
tained in  the  orbit.  ITie  junction  of  the  nerves  was  so  much 
enlarged,  that  it  formed  a  tumour  extending  into  the  third 
ventricle. 

As,  from  the  dark  colour  of  the  diseased  parts,  this  was  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  ascertaining  whether  the  optic 
nerves  decussate,  or  merely  unite,  the  state  of  these  parts  was 
carefully  examined.  The  dark  colour  was  found  to  extend 
much  beyond  the  point  where  the  nerves  join;  but  this  change 
of  colour  was  confined  to  the  left  side,  or  to  the  nerve  of  the 
affected  eye.  On  the  right  side,  the  nerve  was  of  its  natural 
size  and  colour,  and  was  attached  to  the  black  diseased  parts 
merely  by  cellulai-  shreds.  This  dissection,  therefore,  clearly 
proved,  that  the  nerves  did  not,  in  this  individual,  cross  each 
other. 

Case  2.  In  January,  1824,  Thomas  Peckett,  aged  30,  a 
robust  healthy-looking  man,  consulted  Mr.  Wilson  of  Man- 
chester, respecting  a  violent  and  incessant  pain  in  his  left 
eye.  Six  months  previous  to  his  application,  he  had  received 
a  blow  upon  the  organ,  from  the  projection  of  a  small  piece  of 
iron ;  but  the  injury  appeared  to  be  of  a  very  trifling  nature, 
as  he  experienced  but  little  pain,  and  the  eye  did  not  exhibit 
any  external  appearance  to  attract  the  notice  of  others.  About 
a  &)rtnight  after  this  accident,  he  experienced  a  sensation  of 
fulness  in  the  globe,  and  upon  shutting  his  right  eye,  di^ 
covered  that  his  sight  in  the  left  was  very  imperfect.  The 
pain  and  dimness  gradually  increased,  the  former  to  a  most 
distressing  degree,  affecting  chiefly  the  ball  of  the  eye  and 
margin  of  the  orbit. 

The  conjunctival  vessels  were  now  enlarged  and  tortuous, 
and  the  sclerotica  generally  inflamed  and  undergoing  absorp- 
tion, the  dark  choroid  being  just  visible  towards  the  internal 
canthus.  The  iris  was  immoveable,  and  a  slate-coloured 
opacity  occupied  the  centre  of  the  dilated  pupil.  No  symp- 
toms of  cerebral  affection  were  manifested.  The  treatment 
had  been  limited  to  the  occasional  application  of  leeches  to 
the  temple. 

2o 
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By  drawing  blood  freely  and  repeatedly  from  the  terajJe 
and  nape  of  the  neck,  together  with  blislering,  active  cathar- 
tics, and  an  abstemious  diet,  the  piiin  was  removed ;  but  no 
amendment  in  vision  ensued.  At  this,  however,  he  was  not 
disappointed,  as  Mr.  Wilson  had  given  him  no  reason  to 
hope  dial  his  sight  would  be  restored.  After  remaining  in 
Manchester  nearly  a  month,  he  was  permitted  to  return  into 
Staflfbrdshire. 

Towards  the  end  of  March,  he  again  applied  on  account 
of  a  return  of  pain.  He  stated,  that  a  few  days  after  he 
returned  home,  he  had  experienced  his  former  sensations,  and 
the  pain  was  now  so  ^nolent  and  incessant,  as  to  prevent  him 
from  sleeping.  The  disease  had  made  considerable  pn^jress, 
and  it  was  to  be  feared,  that  the  pain  was  owing  to  a  morbid 
growth  within  the  eye.  The  sclerutica,  al  its  upper  part  and 
towards  the  inner  canthus,  was  extremely  extenuated ;  the 
choroid  covering  the  protruding  substance.  The  opaque 
appearance  in  the  pupil  had  assumed  a  dirty  red  colour, 
resembling  newly  organized  lymph,  and  this  seemed  to  be 
the  apex  of  a  conical-shaped  botly,  situated  deep  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  eye. 

The  former  treatment,  with  moderate  ptyalism,  was  inef- 
fectually adopted,  and  on  the  I9lh  of  April,  Mr.  Wilson 
removed  the  contents  of  the  orbit. 

A  section  of  the  eyeball  discovered,  in  the  situation  of  the 
vitreous  humour,  a  black  pultoceous  tumour,  occupying  more 
than  one-half  of  the  interior  of  the  globe.  There  were 
two  cavities  or  cells  filled  with  a  brownish-red  fluid,  one 
situated  at  the  side  of  the  tumour,  the  other  anterior  to  it, 
and  behind  the  lens.  No  trace  of  tlie  vitreous  humour  or 
celts  could  be  discovered.  The  choroid  was  entire,  and 
could  easily  be  separated  from  the  sclerotica,  except  at  one 
point  towards  its  superior  and  internal  part,  where  it  ceased 
to  be  distinguishable  from  the  general  mass  of  the  tumour. 
The  sclerotica  was  here  reducetl  to  an  extreme  degree  erf 
teniiity,  and  had  a  split  appearance.  The  retina  was  quite 
detached  from  the  choroid  by  the  interposition  of  the  disease, 
and  lay  folded  across  the  globe,  forming  a  kind  of  septum 
between  the  black  mass  and  the  laiger  of  the  two  cavities, 
containing  the  brownisli-red  fluid.  The  lens  was  opaque  and 
of  a  yellow  hue,  tlie  capsule  thickened,  but  partially  trans- 
parent; a  fold  of  retina  covered  the  posterior  capsule.  Tlir 
ciliary  ligament  was  distinct,  and  some  ragged  portions  of 
membrane  at  the  margin  of  the  lens,  and  posterior  b 
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which  was  perfect,  showed  a  remnant  of  the  ciliary  processes. 
The  optic  nerve,  where  it  had  been  divided  at  the  time  of  the 
operation,  appeared  to  be  sound. 

He  recovered  from  the  operation,  and  returned  home  at 
the  end  of  a  month,  apparently  well. 

In  August  he  again  applied,  on  account  of  du*ee  or  four 
tumours  on  the  face,  about  the  size  of  leaden  shot,  perfectly 
black,  but  unattended  by  uneasiness.  He  complained  of  dif- 
ficulty of  breathing  and  stitches  in  his  side,  with  a  short  cough. 
He  had  evidendy  wasted  in  flesh,  and  his  pulse  was  quick  and 
remarkably  sharp.  A  tumour  similar  to  those  on  the  face, 
was  discovered  on  the  skin  of  the  back,  between  the  scapulae. 
In  a  few  days,  one  or  more  were  found  on  the  scalp. 

His  strength  rapidly  declining,  he  came  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Fawdington  on  the  2d  of  October.     His  general  aspect 
indicated  a  deficient  supply  of  nutriment,  or  an  imperfect 
appropriation  of  it  to  the  purposes  of  the  system.     The  sur- 
iace  of  his  body  was  pale  and  exsanguineous,  and  there  was  a 
considerable  degree  of  muscular  emaciation,  with  cedema  of 
the  legs.     But  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  case  was  an 
exceedingly  protul)erant  abdomen,  apparendy  from  enlarge- 
ment of  one  of  its  viscera,  and  this  probably  the  liver.     The 
face  and  scalp  displayed  several  perfectly  developed  melanose 
tubercles,  and  one  on  the  lower  lid  of  the  extirpated  eye  ap- 
peared on  the  verge  of  ulceration.     The  bottom  of  the  orbit 
was  free  from  any  visible  melanose  deposition.     In  every 
other  situation,  excepting  two  or  three  points  on  the  trunk, 
the  cutis  had  escaped  the  direct  invasion  of  the  disease ;  but 
the  subcutaneous  tissue,  over  the  whole  chest  and  abdomen, 
was  evidently  loaded  with  melanosis,  giving  rise,  where  the 
cysts  encroached  on  the  skin,  to  faint-blue  elevations,  more 
or  less  distinct,  and  of  various  sizes;  none,  however,  exceed- 
ingthe  fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  patient  died  on  the  3d  of  November,  worn  out  by 
hectic. 

On  dissection,  the  subcutaneous  cellular  texture  on  the 
front  of  the  trunk  was  found  granulated  with  melanose  tuber- 
cles. The  liver,  enlarged  to  four  times  its  natural  size,  was 
disorganized  by  the  same  disease ;  with  which  also  the  peri- 
toneum, pancreas,  spleen,  kidneys,  pleura^  lungs,  and  heart, 
were  more  or  less  affected.     The  brain  was  not  examined.* 

Cttuges  and  Treatment.     As  to  the  remote  and  exciting 

*  Case  of  Melanosis,  by  Thomas  Fawdington.     London,  1826. 


causes  of  melanosis,  we  are  quite  in  the  dark ;  nor  c 
pay  any  thing  with  ceruinty  on  the  niethodus  medendi. 


SECllON  VIII. —  EXTIRPATION  UF  THE  EYEBALL. 

I,  III  this  operation,  it  is  preferable  to  lay  the  f 
along  on  his  back,  with  his  head  raised  on  a  pillow,  ratber 
than  keep  hini  in  the  sitting  po.sition.  If  a  child,  he  may 
be  laid  across  the  knees  of  one  of  the  assistants,  who  is  to  hold 
liim  by  the  elbows  and  trunk;  while  another  assistant,  with  his 
knei-s  fixes  the  child's  head. 

a.  When  the  eyeball  is  not  enlarged,  it  may  be  removed 
without  any  previous  separation  of  the  lids  from  each  other 
at  their  temporal  angle.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  any 
considerable  enlargement  of  the  eyeball,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary first  to  effect  such  a  separation  of  the  lids,  by  means  of 
an  incision  carried  outwards  from  tlieir  external  angle,  towards 
the  temple.  Even  when  the  eye  is  small,  such  separation  of  the 
lids  enables  the  operator  to  accomplish  tlie  extirpation  of  the 
eye  with  much  greater  facility.  Nor  does  it  leave  any  atldi> 
tional  detbrmity,  for  the  edges  of  the  incision  are  brought 
together  immediately  aAer  the  operation  is  finislied,  and 
generally  adhere  by  the  first  intention.  Care  must  be  taken 
in  making  this  separation  of  the  lids,  not  to  limit  the  inci- 
sion to  the  skin  merely,  but  to  go  through  the  fibrous  layer 
of  the  lids,  and  the  conjunctiva,  so  tJmt  the  eyeball  may  be 
easily  and  fully  exposed. 

3.  The  operator  now  pusses  a  large  curved  neetlle,  armed 
with  a  strong  linen  thread,  double  and  waxed,  through  the 
eyeball,  from  its  temporal  to  its  na^l  side,  avoiding  the  cor- 
nea, and  any  part  wlucli  appears  to  be  so  disorganized  that  it 
would  give  way  under  traction  of  the  ligature.  The  needle  is 
then  cut  away,  and  the  ends  of  the  thread  knotted  together. 
By  means  of  the  thread,  the  eye  can  be  carried  in  any  parti- 
cular direction  during  the  remaining  steps  of  ihe  opernlioii. 
Some  prefer  a  large  sharp  hook  for  the  same  purpose. 

4.  The  eye  being  carried  upwanls  and  outwaros,  the  oper- 
ator pUmges  a  double-edged  scalpel  directly  backwards  into  the 
orbit,  between  the  eyeball  and  the  interna!  canlhus,  and  llicn 
sweeping  the  instrument  round,  he  separates  the  eyeball  from 
the  uiwer  eyelid,  by  a  division  of  the  conjunctiva.  Next, 
drawing  the  eye  inwards  and  downwards  while  one  of  tlw 
Bssistanft  eley»tes  the  u^ner  eyelidj  the  « 
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upper  part  of  the  conjunctiva  is  disunited,  the  scalpel  passing 
round  the  eyeball  to  the  inner  canthus.  The  cellular  con- 
nexions of  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball  with  the  walls  of  the 
orbit  are  next  to  be  divided,  and  the  inferior  oblique  muscle 
cut  across,  bearing  carefully  in  mind  the  directions  of  the 
sides  of  the  orbit,  and  the  thinness  of  its  roof.  The  optic 
nerve  at  last  forms  the  only  remaining  connexion  which  pre- 
vents the  complete  extraction  of  the  eye.  Dragging  the  eye 
forwards  by  means  of  the  ligature  or  the  hook,  the  nerve, 
thus  put  on  the  stretch,  is  to  be  divided  with  the  strong 
curved  scissors  recommended  for  this  purpose  by  Louis,  and 
commonly  called  Louis's  scissors. 

5.  As  soon  as  the  bleeding  from  the  trunk  of  the  ophdial- 
mic  artery  has  ceased,  which  it  commonly  does  either  spon- 
taneously, or  after  throwing  a  little  cold  water  into  the  orbit 
by  means  of  a  gum-elastic  bottle,  the  operator  examines  the 
orbit  with  his  index-finger,  in  order  to  discover  whether  any 
of  the  diseased  substance  be  left  behind.  If  there  is  any 
such,  it  must  he  dissected  away.  Hie  lachrymal  gland  also, 
even  when  not  diseased,  is  to  be  laid  hold  of  with  a  pair  of 
ferceps,  and  removed  with  the  scissors. 

6.  It  was  formerly  the  common  practice,  after  this  opera- 
tion, to  stuff  the  orbit  with  lint,  rolled  up  into  a  ball,  and 
surrounded  by  a  thread,  which  was  left  hanging  from  be- 
Jtween  the  eyelids.  This  is  now  laid  aside,  llie  lids  are 
merely  brought  together,  and  covered  with  a  piece  of  spread 
lint,  a  light  compress,  and  a  roller.  If  the  lids  liave  l)een 
separated  by  an  incision  carried  from  their  outer  angle  to- 
wards the  temple,  the  edges  of  this  wound  are  to  be  brought 
into  contact,  and  kept  so  by  a  suture. 

7.  As  for  the  ha?morrhagy  which  occurs  during  or  after  this 
operation,  the  free  exposure  of  the  bleeding  vessels  to  the  air 
for  a  few  seconds,  or  the  injection  of  cold  water  into  the  orbit, 
is  in  general  sufficient  to  proiluce  their  contraction.  We 
are  of  course  provided,  however,  with  the  tenaculum,  and 
ought  to  tie  any  considerable  vessel  within  reach,  which 
may  still  continue  to  bleed.  If  bleeding  goes  on  to  any  con- 
siderable extent  from  the  deep  part  of  the  orbit,  pressure 
must  be  had  recourse  to.  Sometimes  the  mere  pressure  of 
the  finger  for  a  few  minutes  is  sufficient,  but  in  otlier  cases,  it 
is  necessary  to  introduce  into  the  orbit,  a  roll  of  lint,  against 
which  the  lids  being  compressed  by  a  bandage  going  round 
the  head,  the  bleeding  is  completely  checked.  The  roll  of 
lint  may  be  left  in  the  orbit  for  five  or  six  days. 
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S.  It  occasionally  happens  that  the  disease  of  the  eyebwU 
has  propagated  itself  to  the  eyelids,  and  that  they  are  either 
adherent  to  the  eyeball,  present  a  number  of  irregular  wor 
minences  and  fungosities,  or  have  become  affected  with  ulcere 
ation.  In  such  circumstances,  it  may  be  judged  necessary  te 
remove  the  eyelids  as  well  as  the  eyeball.  In  this  case,  we 
commence  the  <^ration  by  the  removal  of  the  lower  lid^ 
then  extirpate  die  ball,  and  if  it  be  necessary  to  take  away 
the  upper  lid  also,  terminate  with  its  removaL 

9.  The  patient  must  be  kept  quiet,  fed  on  spoon-diet,  and 
his  bowels  carefully  attended  to.  In  general,  no  bad  effects  fol- 
low the  operation.  The  clotted  blood  which  fills  the  orbit 
dissolves,  the  periosteum  discharges  pus,  granulation  follows, 
and  the  cavity  is  partly  filled  by  newly-formed  vascular  sub- 
stance. It  sometimes  happens,  nowever,  e^iecially  if  lint  has 
been  left  within  the  orbit,  that  violent  inflammation  ensues, 
followed  by  suppuration,  within  that  cavity,  in  the  eyelids, 
or  the  integuments  of  the  forehead,  or  even  within  the  era* 
nium.  Mr.  Travers  mentions  that  he  lost  a  patient,  a 
middle-aged  countr3rman,  otherwise  in  health,  vrithin  a  foirU 
night  after  this  operation,  owing  to  a  suppuration  of  the  dura 
mater,  on  the  same  side  of  the  head.  The  attack  of  inflam- 
mation was  sudden  and  rapid,  commencing  about  a  week  after 
the  operation,  and  ushered  in  by  a  severe  rigor,  after  impru- 
dent exposure  to  cold.* 

*  Synopsb  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  309.    London,  1820i 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


CATARACT.* 


SECTION    I. DEFINITION    AND    DIAGNOSIS   OF    CATARACT; 

METHOD  OF  EXAMINING  CASES  OF  THIS  DISEASE; 
CAUSES  AND  PROGNOSIS. 

The  name  cataract  is  bestowed  on  any  opacity  situated  be- 
tween the  vitreous  humour  and  the  pupil. 

Enumerating  the  parts  so  situated^  we  have  first,  the  pos- 
terior hemisphere  of  the  chr}'stalline  capsule;  secondly,  the 
chrystalline  lens;  and  thirdly,  the  anterior  hemisphere  of 
the  chrystalline  capsule.  Any  of  these  parts  may  become 
opaque,  and  will  constitute  a  capsular  or  a  lenticular  cataract, 
according  as  the  opacity  is  seated  in  die  capsule  or  the  lens* 
Between  the  internal  surface  of  the  capsule,  and  external 
surface  of  the  lens,  there  exists,  in  the  natural  state,  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  adhesion,  but  in  consequence  of  disease^ 
an  opaque  fluid  is  sometimes  effused  within  the  capsule,  so  as 
Id  separate  it  from  its  natural  cohesion  with  the  lens,  and 
ferm  what  is  termed  a  Morgagnian  cataract.  Any  opacity 
situated  m  or  within  the  chrystalline  capsule,  is  termed  a  true 
eaiaracty  and  it  is  evident  that  all  those  above  enumerated^ 
fiill  under  this  denomination. 

Between  the  anterior  chn'stalline  capsule  and  the  pupil 
Kes  the  aqueous  humour  of  Uie  posterior  chamber.  This  can- 
not become  opaque  witliout  the  whole  of  aqueous  humour 
being  similarly  aflected ;  but  it  may  be  displaced  by  an  opaque 
substance;  as,  coagulated  lymph.  Such  a  cataract  as  this 
is  termed  spurious^  and  has  its  seat  without  the  capsule. 

When  the  term  cataract  is  used  witliout  any  appellative, 
lenticular  opacity  is  generally  meant.     For  instance,  when 

*  From  xarMda-a-tiy  to  break,  or  disturb ;  vision  being  broken,  or  dis- 
turbed by  this  disease.  TXavx^^f*^  ^^  Hippocrates.  'Tiri^vfAm  of  Galen. 
Suilusio  of  Celsus.  Outta  opaca  of  the  Arabians.   Caligo  l.entis  of  CuUen. 


we  say  lliat  cataract  is  a  slow  disease,  occupyinc  one,  two, 
or  more  years  in  its  progress,  it  is  of  lenticular  cataract 
that  we  speak ;  for  all  tlie  others,  and  especially  the  spurious 
cataracts,  may  be  the  product  of  a  few  days,  or  hours.  It 
sometimes  happens,  however,  that  even  lenticular  cataract  is 
fully  developed  in  a  very  short  space  of  time.  I  had  lately 
a  patient  attending  at  [he  Eye  Infirmary,  with  glaucoma  and 
amaurosis  of  one  eye,  but  without  any  afiection  of  tlie  lens. 
She  was  present  as  usual,  on  a  Monday  or  Wednesday,  the 
eye  exliibiting  exactly  the  appearances  which  it  had  done  for 
some  months  before.  On  the  Friiiay,  I  was  surprised  to  find 
the  lens  completely  opaque,  and  stellated  by  radiating  lines, 
running  from  its  centre.  Ilicliter,  however,  relates  a  still 
more  remarkable  case,  in  which  cataract  was  completely  formed 
in  the  course  of  one  night.  A  patient  who  had  been  labour- 
ing under  gout,  had  his  feet  exposed  to  a  great  degree  of 
cold  during  the  night,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  gout  sud- 
denly retroceded,  and  he  was  entirely  deprived  of  his  sigliL 
Richter  saw  him  next  morning,  and  found  a  complete  pearly- 
coloured  cataracL*  Mr.  Walhen  was  of  opinion  lliut  blsck- 
smitlis,  and  all  mechanics  who  work  near  large  fires,  were 
more  subject  to  cataracts  than  other  persons,  and  he  mentions 
that  he  hud  had  two  patients  who  were  instantly  seized  with 
cataract,  at  the  very  time  they  were  thus  employed. t 

Diagnosis.  It  is  of  much  importance  tliat  we  should  dis- 
tinguish incipient  cataract  from  incipient  amaurosis.  In  the 
fully  developed  state,  these  two  diseases  can  scarcely  be  con- 
founded by  any  one  in  the  least  acquainted  with  the  diseases 
of  the  eye;  but  in  the  early  stages,  such  a  mistake  may  readily 
be  fallen  into,  and  may  be  productive  of  very  serious  bad 
effects.  For  example,  if  a  patient  with  incipient  amaurusis 
present  himself  to  a  practitioner  who  mistakes  the  case,  and 
supposes  it  to  be  one  of  incipient  cataract,  the  advice  which 
he  will  very  probably  give,  will  Ix;  lo  wait  with  patience  till 
the  disease  be  fully  developed,  and  then  to  submit  to  an 
operation  for  its  removal.  Should  tlie  patient  return  after 
some  months  witli  a  fully  developed  lunaurosis,  instead  of  a 
cataract,  the  practitioner  would  necessarily  feel  that  he  had 
allowed  the  only  season  for  treating  an  amaurotic  affection 

•  TrealiK  on  the  l^xtraction  of  the  Cotaract ;  Iranhlated  (ram  the  Otf- 
iiiani  [>.  3.     London.  1791. 
f  DiiKtrution  on  the  Theor;  and  Cure  of  the  Caiarsci,  |i.  IC.      Vu^ 
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with  success  to  pass  unemployed;  and  thus,  by  his  igno- 
rance or  inattention,  probably  deprived  his  patient  of  all 
hope  of  regaining  sight. 

The  symptoms  of  cataract  and  amaurosis,  as  indeed  of  all 
diseases  whatever,  are  subjective  or  objective ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  consist  either  in  certain  changes  which  the  patient  expe- 
riences, as  impaired  vision,  headach,  giddiness,  &c.,  or  in 
certain  changes  which  we  discover  in  the  form,  colour,  tex- 
ture, consistency,  vascularity,  and  mobility  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  organ  of  vision.  Both  sets  of  symptoms  will  re- 
quire to  be  very  closely  examined  in  suspected  cases  of  inci- 
pient cataract  or  amaurosis. 

1.  As  to  the  impaired  state  of  vision  which  attends  both 
these  diseases  in  the  incipient  stage,  the  patient  affected  with 
either  of  them,  finds  a  difficulty  in  discerning  objects  witli 
distinctness.  In  cataract,  this  difficulty  increases  very  slowly, 
and  is  compared  to  what  might  be  produced  by  a  diffused 
mist,  thin  cloud,  or  gauze,  intervening  between  the  object 
and  the  eye :  whereas  in  amaurosis,  the  dimness  of  sight  is 
often  sudden,  and,  being  partial,  is  compared  to  a  fly,  or 
other  small  black  spot  or  spots,  covering  certain  parts  of  an 
object.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  and  one  which  strikingly  illus- 
trates the  uncertainty  which  attends  the  diagnosis  of  cataract 
and  amaurosis,  that  muscat  volitantes,  as  the  appearance  of 
dark  spots  before  the  eye  has  been  termed,  is  sometimes  a 
precursor  of  cataract,  while  in  other  cases,  this  symptom  con- 
tinues for  many  years,  without  ending  either  in  the  one  or 
other  of  these  diseases ;  and  that  on  the  other  hand,  amau- 
rosis not  unfrequently  declares  itself  in  the  early  stage  by  the 
sensation  of  a  gauze  or  mist,  which  slowly  increasing  in  den- 
sity, at  length  totally  deprives  the  patient  of  sight.     So  com- 

Elete  a  degree  of  blindness  never  occurs  in  cataract.  That, 
owever,  is  of  little  consequence,  so  far  as  our  present  object 
is  concerned,  namely,  the  diagnosis  in  the  incipient,  not  in 
the  advanced  stage. 

2.  As  the  diminution  of  vision  accompanying  incipient 
cataract  depends  on  the  lens  becoming  opaque,  and  as  this 
opacity  generally  commences  in  the  centre  of  the  lens,  we 
almost  always  find  that  the  sensation  of  a  mist  or  cloud  is 
perceived  most  when  the  patient  looks  straight  forward,  ren- 
dering indistinct  those  objects  chiefly  which  are  placed 
directly  in  front.  He  sees  considerably  better  when  he  looks 
sideways.  This  circumstance  might  appear  likely  to  afford 
ground  for  distinguishing  incipient  cataract  from  anuiurosis. 
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were  it  not  well  ascertained,  that  those  also  who  begin  to 
be  affected  with  diminished  sensibility  of  the  retina,  are  in 
many  instances  able  to  see  objects  placed  to  one  side,  much 
better  than  those  which  stand  dh^ctly  before  them ;  and  that 
some,  in  whom  amaurosis  is  even  far  advanced,  continue  to 
see  only  when  they  look  inwards  or  outwards,  while  in  every 
other  direction,  objects  are  seen  very  obscurely,  or  not  at  alL 

3.  The  different  degrees  of  light  in  which  those  a£fected 
with  incipient  cataract  or  amaurosis  see  best,  is  worthy  of  at- 
tention. In  those  cases  in  which  vision  b^ns  to  fall  from 
diminished  sensibility  of  the  retina,  there  is  m  general  a  con- 
stant desire  for  an  increase  of  light ;  when  the  patient  reads 
with  candle-light,  he  brings  the  book  as  close  as  he  can  to  the 
candle ;  and  his  period  of  most  distinct  vision  is  noon-day, 
when  objects  are  most  brilliantly  illuminated  by  the  sun. 
This  is  the  very  time  when  the  cataract  patient  sees  worst 
So  much  light  causes  the  pupil  to  contract;  any  of  the  rays 
of  light  which  enter  his  eye,  must  pass  through  the  opaque 
central  portion  of  the  lens;  this  they  do  with  difficulty,  and 
hence  vision  is  obscure ;  but  in  the  twilight,  when  the  pupil 
is  dilated,  the  light  penetrating  through  the  transparent  edge 
of  the  lens,  the  patient  with  incipient  cataract  finds  his  vision 
greatly  improved.  To  witness  the  effects  of  moderating  the 
mtensity  of  the  light  to  which  his  eye  is  exposed,  and  thus 
allowing  a  greater  quantity  of  it  to  penetrate  to  the  retina, 
we  require  oi.iy  to  make  him  look  to  and  from  the  window. 
In  the  former  position,  he  sees  perhaps  very  little ;  but  turn 
his  back  -x)  the  light,  and  he  instantly  discerns,  more  or  less 
distinctly,  every  object  around  him.  Yet  even  this  must  not 
be  absolutely  depended  on.  We  meet  with  amaurotic  pa- 
tients, to  whom  strong  light  is  distressing,  and  who  see  best 
under  a  moderate  degree  of  illumination. 

4.  It  is  rarely  the  case  that  incipient  amaurosis  is  not 
attended  by  a  variety  of  other  symptoms  besides  failure  of 
sight;  especially  by  headach,  vertigo,  and  derangement  of 
the  digestive  organs.  Incipient  lenticular  cataract  most  fre- 
quently occurs  without  any  such  combination  of  complaints. 

5.  Having  carefully  considered  the  account  which  the 
patient  gives  us  of  what  he  himself  has  experienced,  we  turn 
to  the  symptoms  which  are  more  strictly  objects  for  our  obser- 
vation, and  examine  first  of  all  whether  there  is  any  opacity 
visible  through  the  pupil,  and  if  there  is,  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain its  seat,  or  its  nature. 

It  is  rarely  the  case  even  in  incipient  amaurosis,  that  the 
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pupil  presents  the  jet-black  colour  of  health.  The  appear- 
ance, however,  is  not  so  much  an  actual  opacity,  as  a  paleness, 
or  green  ishness,  discerned  only  when  the  eye  is  regarded  in 
certain  directions,  and  which  we  know  to  be  the  result  of  the 
light  being  reflected  from  a  diseased  choroid.  This  symptom 
is  what  we  now  term  glaucoma^  which  has  by  mistake  been 
commonly  attributed  to  opacity  of  the  vitreous  humour. 
Repeated  dissections  of  the  eye  in  the  state  of  glaucoma  have 
convinced  me,  that  deficiency  of  the  pigmentum  nigrum  is 
the  cause  of  this  symptom,  which  is  often  attended,  no  doubt, 
by  dissolution  of  the  hyaloid  membrane,  and  sometimes  by 
yellowness  of  the  centre  of  the  lens. 

To  distinguish  incipient  amaurosis  with  glaucoma,  from 
incipient  cataract,  proves  to  beginners  one  of  the  most  diflS- 
cult  pieces  of  diagnosis,  and  sometimes  not  to  beginners  only, 
but  to  those  who  for  a  length  of  time  have  attended  to  the 
diseases  of  the  eye.  About  ten  years  ago,  a  gentleman  was 
sent  to  me  by  his  brother,  a  medical  practitioner  in  the  coun- 
try, desirous  to  know  if  I  thought  the  cataracts,  which  he 
said  I  would  see  in  his  eyes,  were  ready  for  operation.  The 
disease  was  glaucoma,  with  a  great  degree  of  shortness  of 
flight,  but  without  any  disease  of  the  lens.  With  much  diflS- 
culty  could  I  convince  the  brother  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
case,  so  wedded  was  he  to  the  opinion  that  the  opacity  which 
he  saw  through  tlie  pupil,  was  cataract.     The  eyes  of  this 

ritient  continue  at  this  day  very  nearly  in  the  same  state, 
could  mention  many  similar  cases. 

Attention  to  the  following  circumstances,  will  in  general 
enable  the  careful  observer  to  discriminate  between  glauco* 
matous  amaurosis  and  cataract. 

First,  The  opacity  in  glaucoma  is  always  greenish,  whereas, 
in  incipient  cataract,  it  is  greyish. 

Secondly^  In  glaucoma,  the  opacity  appears  to  be  seated  at  a 
considerable  distance  behind  the  pupil,  or  even  deep  in  the 
vitreous  humour ;  whereas,  in  lenticular  cataract,  it  is  evident 
that  the  opacity  is  close  behind  the  pupil.  In  posterior  cap- 
flnlar  cataract,  the  opacity  is  deep  in  the  eye,  but  is  always 
•treaked ;  whereas,  tne  glaucomatous  reflection  is  always  uni- 
form, never  spotted,  nor  radiated. 

Thirdly^  When  we  examine  narrowly  the  surface  of  a  lenti- 
cular opacity,  especially  while  concentrating  the  light  upon  it 
by  means  of  a  double-convex  lens,  it  is  seen  to  be  slightly  rough, 
and  somewhat  dull,  never  smooth  or  pohshed,  in  these  re- 
spects forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  appearances  pre- 
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sented  by  a  glaucomatous  opacity.  Speaking  of  glaucoma, 
Maitre-Jan  justly  remarks,  that  ^^  les  cataractes  luisantes  sont 
toujours  trfes  suspectes."* 

Fourthly^  The  eyeball,  in  glaucomatous  amaurosis,  always 
feels  firmer  than  natural ;  while  in  cataract,  it  presents  its 
usual  degree  of  resistance  to  the  pressure  of  the  finger. 

Fifthly^  Glaucoma  proceeds  very  slowly  in  its  course.  Years 
pass  over  without  much  more  opacity  than  what  was  at  first 
observed,  and  with  little  or  no  farther  loss  of  sight;  while  in 
cataract,  vision  rapidly  declines,  keeping  pace  with  the 
growing  opacity. 

6.  The  mobility  of  the  iris  affords  a  valuable  ground  for 
diagnosis ;  for  in  incipient  cataract,  the  pupil  contracts  and 
expands  as  extensively  and  as  vividly  as  in  the  healthy  state 
of  the  eye,  whereas  in  incipient  amaurosis,  if  the  pupil  is  not 
already  dilated  and  fixed,  its  motions  are  always  limited  and 
slow. 

7.  There  are  few  cases  of  amaurosis,  even  in  the  incipi- 
ent stage,  in  which  the  natural  movements  of  the  eyeball  and 
eyelids  are  perfectly  retained.  No  impediment  of  this  kind 
is  present  in  cataract ;  the  patient  opens  the  eyes,  and  turns 
them  towards  objects,  without  the  least  difficult}^  But  in 
almost  all  cases  of  amaurosis,  we  may  observe  a  want  of 
direction  in  the  eyes,  or  a  slight  degree  of  strabismus,  and' not 
unfrequently  an  imperfect  power  over  the  motions  of  the 
upper  lid. 

Circumstances  to  be  attended  to  in  cases  of  cataract.  To 
ascertain  with  accuracy  the  existence  of  cataract,  and  the 
nature  of  any  cataract  which  may  present  itself,  it  is  necessary 
to  attend  minutely  to  the  following  circumstances. 

1.  The  opacity;  its  colour,  extent,  form,  and  seat. 
Whiteness  denotes  either  a  dissolved  lens,  or  a  capsular 
cataract;   greyness,  a  lenticular  cataract;    amber,  or  dark 

Jreyness,  that  the  lens  is  hard ;  light  greyness,  that  it  is  soft, 
f  the  whole  extent  of  the  pupil  is  uniformly  opaque,  the 
cataract  is  probably  lenticular;  if  the  opacity  is  streaked 
or  speckled,  it  is  probably  capsular.  If  tne  opaque  streaks 
radiate  from  a  centre,  the  posterior  hemisphere  of  the  capsule 
is  probably  the  seat  of  the  disease.  If  the  form  of  the  opacity 
is  convex,  the  anterior  capsule  or  the  lens  is  the  part  aftected; 
if  concave,  the  posterior  capsule.  With  the  light  concentrated 


•  TraU^  des  Maladies  de  I'CEil,  p.  225.    Troyes,  1711. 
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on  the  pupil,  by  means  of  a  double-convex  glass,  all  these 
particulars  are  carefully  to  be  investigated. 

2.  The  iris  is  to  be  examined ;  its  colour,  mobility,  form, 
situation,  and  the  shadow  it  throws  upon  the  cataract.  Is  it 
green,  or  otherwise  discoloured,  denoting  previous  inflam- 
mation, which  may  have  left  the  eye  in  a  state  unfavourable 
for  any  operation  ?  Covering  the  eye  which  we  are  not 
examining,  that  all  sympathetic  motion  of  the  iris  may  be 
avoided,  we  next  examine  whether  the  pupil  moves  rapidly, 
and  extensively,  as  in  health ;  or  slowly,  and  to  a  very  limited 
degree,  so  as  to  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  the  retina  being  im- 
perfectly sensible.  Is  the  pupil  fixed,  and  irregular,  as  if 
bound  to  the  capsule  by  adhesion,  in  consequence  of  effused 
lymph ;  or  does  it  tremble  on  every  motion  of  the  head,  de- 
noting a  peculiar  paralytic  state  of  the  iris,  attended  by  an 
inordinate  quantity  of  aqueous  humour  in  the  posterior  cham- 
ber, and  generally  by  amaurosis?  Is  the  iris  convex,  and 
nearer  to  the  cornea  than  natural,  an  unfavourable  circum- 
stance for  the  operation  of  extraction  ?  Is  the  shadow  thrown 
by  the  iris  on  tlie  opaque  body  distinct,  or  is  there  no  sha- 
dow? This  depends  on  the  distance  of  the  opaque  body 
from  the  iris ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  depth  of  the  j>osterior 
chamber.  If  there  is  no  shadow,  the  posterior  chamber  is 
probably  obliterated  by  the  pressure  of  a  large  and  soft  len- 
ticular cataract.  If  the  shadow  is  distinct,  the  lens  is  proba- 
bly small  and  hard. 

3.  The  eyeball  in  general  deserves  attention ;  its  colour, 
degree  of  firmness,  size,  and  place  in  the  orbit*  A  dirty  yel- 
low colour  of  the  sclerotica  marks  general  ill  health,  which, 
of  course,  is  unfavourable  for  attempting  a  cure  by  operation. 
A  boggy  eye  marks  deficiency  of  vitreous  humour,  attended 
by  amaurosis.  A  stony  hardness  of  the  eye  denotes  glauco- 
ma, with  a  superabundance  of  dissolved  vitreous  humour. 
An  eye  considerably  below  the  medium  size  never  recovers 
any  useful  degree  of  sight.  A  very  prominent,  or  a  very  sunk 
eye,  is  unfavourable  for  extraction.  In  the  latter  case,  that 
(^ration  can  scarcely  be  performed.  In  the  former,  the 
lower  lid  is  extremely  apt  to  intrude  between  the  lips  of  the 
wound  of  the  cornea,  and  keep  it  from  healing* 

4.  The  degree  of  vision  must  carefully  be  noted,  both  as 
denoting  the  sentient  state  of  the  retina,  and  serving  to  deter- 
mine the  propriety  of  an  immediate  operation.  If  the  pa- 
tient can  distinguish  objects,  while  regarding  them  with  nis 
back  turned  to  the  light,  the  operation  ought  to  be  deferred 
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vulsions  of  young  children,  so  that  the  aqueous  humour  being 
admitted  within  the  capsule,  the  lens  becomes  opaque.  In 
some  cases,  a  blow  on  the  eye,  without  any  penetration  of  its 
tunics,  ruptures  the  capsule;  in  others,  a  blow  dislocates  the 
capsule  witii  the  lens  enclosed  in  it,  from  its  fossula  on  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  vitreous  humour,  an  accident  which  is 
followed  by  coagulation  and  solution  of  the  contained  lens, 
and  thickening  and  opacity  of  the  insulated  capsule ;  while 
in  a  third  set  of  cases,  cataract,  generally  attended  by  amau- 
rosis, foUows  a  blow,  without  any  apparent  rupture  or  dislo- 
<»ition. 

3.  Inflammation  is  in  some  cases  the  proximate  cause  of 
cataract.  Indeed,  anterior  and  posterior  capsular  cataracts 
may  be  compared  to  specks  of  the  cornea;  while  in  some  in- 
stances, the  lens  also,  from  long-continued  inflammation, 
becomes  opaque,  dissolves  into  a  milky-like  fluid,  or  even 
suppurates.  This  subject,  as  illustrated  by  the  observations 
of  Professor  Walther,  I  have  considered  in  the  twenty-fifth 
section  of  Chapter  X.  Ossification  of  the  capsule  and  lens 
is  another  termination  of  inflammation  in  these  parts,  which 
has  already  been  spoken  of  at  page  519. 

4,  The  lens  is  gradually  changed  in  colour,  as  well  as  con- 
sistence, as  life  advances.  Uniformly  gelatinous,  and  per- 
fectly colourless  and  transparent  at  puberty,  it  assumes  in 
imiddle  life  a  yellowish  hue  in  the  centre,  which  part,  at  the 
same  time,  acquires  a  considerably  greater  degree  of  tena- 
city than  the  exterior  laminae  of  which  the  lens  consists. 
In  old  age,  the  lens  becomes  so  hard  throughout,  that  it  can 
never  easily,  and  often  cannot  at  all  be  divided  by  the  needle 
introduced  into  the  eye,  while  at  the  same  time,  it  assumes  a 
deep  amber  colour,  sometimes  approaching  to  brown,  and, 
as  we  are  told,  even  to  black.  This  mere  depth  of  colour, 
independent  of  any  such  coagulation  as  occurs  in  the  common 
cataract  of  old  people,  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  impede  vision. 

Jtemoie  and  Predisposing  Causes,  Many  of  these  have 
hitherto  escaped  detection;  but  the  following  have  been 
ascertained  as  more  or  less  frequent  in  their  operation. 

1.  Old  Bfte. 

2.  Hereditary  tendency.  Instances  are  not  uncommon  of 
this  disease  attacking  individuals,  one  of  whose  parents  had 
been  affected  with  it  about  the  same  period  of  life;  while  in 
other  instances,  several  brothers  or  sisters  are  either  congeni- 
tally  the  subjects  of  cataract,  or  become  cataractous  in  aiter- 
life,  and  about  the  same  age. 
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3.  Those  wlio  are  much  exposed  to  strong  fires,  as  glass- 
blowers,  forgemen,  cooks,  &c.  are  not  unfrequently  the  sub- 
jects of  tl)is  tliseoiie. 

4,  The  use  of  wine  and  spirituous  liquors,  but  especially 
of  the  former,  appears  to  favour  the  production  of  cataract, 
which  is  a  common  disease  in  ail  countries  where  wine  is  m> 
cheap  as  to  be  the  habitual  beverage  of  the  lower  orders 

5.  Tlic  inhabitants  of  volcanic  countries,  as  Naples  and 
Sicily,  are  said  to  be  very  subject  to  cataract. 

6,  The  sudden  application  of  cold  to  the  extremities  of  the 
body,  so  as  to  check  any  natural  or  morbid  eflbrt  or  evacua- 
tion,  such  as  menstruation,  or  a  paroxysm  of  gout,  is  apt  to 
be  succeeded  by  cataract. 

General  Prognosis.  The  prognosis  in  cases  of  cataract  rousi 
necessarily  vary  consideraoly  according  to  the  particular 
species  which  is  present,  the  local  complications  of  tlie  disease, 
and  die  age  and  general  health  of  the  patient. 

In  the  incipient  stage,  we  seldom  hesitate  in  prognosticat- 
ing, especially  if  the  lens  is  affected,  the  uninterrupted  increase 
of  opacity,  and  decrease  of  vision,  till  merely  a  perception  of 
light  and  shadow  be  retained.  Should  the  anterior  capsule 
be  the  seat  of  partial  opacity,  diis  may  remain  stationary  for 
a  number  of  years,  or  through  the  whole  of  life,  without 
affecting  the  transparency  of  the  lens ;  but  posterior  capsular 
cataract  rarely  continues  long  without  inducing  lenticular 
opacity. 

With  regard  to  the  ultimate  prognosis,  practitioners  an 
too  much  in  the  way  of  raising  sanguine  hopes  in  the  iniiids 
of  patients  affected  with  cataract,  that  by  surgical  opera- 
tions on  the  eyes,  their  sight  may  be  almost  perfectly  restored, 
not  weighing  with  sufficient  consideration,  the  frequency 
with  which  other  morbid  changes  in  tlie  organ  of  virion  come 
to  be  associated  with  this  disease,  especially  in  advanced  life, 
such  as  dissolution  of  the  vitreous  humour,  absorption  nfthe 
pigmentum  nigrum,  and  imperfect  sensibility  of  the  retina. 
Nfcny  a  patient,  who,  before  the  operation,  discovers  the 
hand  passing  before  the  eye,  sees  very  little  more  after  the 
opaque  lens  is  removed,  on  account  of  the  dulness  «f  tlie 
retina,  or  the  deficiency  of  tlie  choroid  secretion. 

The  dangers,  too,  attending  the  operations  for  cataract, 
are  much  too  lightly  estimated,  in  pronouncing  an  ullinuie 
prognosis  in  tliis  disease.  Operators  on  the  eye  seem  to 
think  that  they  have  done  enough,  when  by  the  publjcalioa 
of  a  few  successful  cases,  tliey  have  |iersuadpd  llie  profti 
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and  the  public  oC  their  expertness;  but  unless  the  circum- 
stances of  each  case  are  minutely  detailed,  and  a  histoiy 
given,  not  of  select  cases,  but  of  every  case  occurring  during 
a  year,  or  longer  period,  and  each  history  brought  down,  not 
to  a  few  days  or  weeks  merely,  but  at  least  to  several  months, 
no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  regarding  either  the  abilir- 
ties  of  the  operator,  the  merits  of  his  particular  mode  of 
operating,  or  the  general  successof  operations  for  the  cure 
of  cataract.  Such  facts  only  as  the  following  are  capable 
of  serving  as  data  for  an  ultimate  prognosis  in  cataract. 

1.  The  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery,  solicitous  to  know  the 
truth  with  respect  to  Daviel's  success,  applied  to  M.  Caqu^ 
one  of  their  correspondents,  who  resided  at  Rheims.  This 
gentleman,  by  a  letter  dated  15th  January,  1753,  informed 
them,  that  Daviel  had  there  operated  on  thirty-four  cases; 
seventeen  of  which  were  perfectly  restored  to  sight,  eight  saw 
indifferently,  and  nine  received  no  benefit.* 

2.  In  June,  1753,  La  Faye,  Poyet,  and  Morand,  operated 
the  same  day  upon  nineteen  cataracts;  the  two  former  by  ex- 
traction, although  each  according  to  his  own  method;  Morand, 
by  depression.  Of  those  operated  on  by  La  Faye,  two  saw 
well,  two  indifferently,  and  two  received  no  benefit  at  alL 
Two  of  Poyet's  cases  saw  well,  two  less,  one  could  discover 
only  day-hght,  and  two  nothing.  Three  of  Morand's  pa- 
tients could  see  tolerably  well,  and  three  remained  as  dark 
as  before.^ 

3.  Mr.  Sharp,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society, 
22d  November,  1753,  gives  an  account  of  his  having  performed 
the  operation  of  extraction  on  nineteen  eyes,  with  about  half 
of  which,  he  had  what  he  thought  tolerable  success ;  though 
he  grants  that  not  a  single  one  escaped  a  considerable  degree 
of  inflammation.:!: 

4.  Dr.  Tartra  has  published  the  results  of  the  operations 
for  cataract,  performed  in  the  H6td^DieUy  at  Paris,  from  the 
commencement  of  1806  to  1810,  inclusively.  The  total 
number  of  cases  was  1 13,  70  of  which  were  extracted,  and 
43  displaced.  Nineteen  of  the  70  extractions,  and  24  of  the 
43  displacements,  were  successful;  6  extractions,  and  4  dis« 
placements,  were  followed  by  partial  success;  8  extractions, 

*  Memoires  de  rAcademie  Royale  de  Chinirgie,  ISroo,  Tom.  v.  p.  397. 
Paris,  1787. 

+  n>idein,  Tom.  vi.  p.  332. 

X  Philosophical  Transactions  for    1753.    Vol  xlviii.   Pftrt  L  p.  328. 
London,  1764. 
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and  5  displacements,  were  total  failures;  and  the  results  of 
the  rest  were  either  unknown,  or  more  or  less  unfavourable. 
Dr.  T.  observes,  that  by  adding  to  the  43  successful  cases, 
the  other  10,  where  the  operation  was  attended  by  partial 
success,  it  appears  that  nearly  half  the  patients  operated  on, 
obtained  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  sight.  He  adds  that  it  is 
generally  thought  that  two  out  of  five  patients  operated  on  for 
cataract,  recover  their  sight.* 

Such  are  some  of  the  data,  furnished  to  us  from  the  prac- 
tice of  general  surgeons,  on  which  to  found  an  ultimate  prog- 
nosis with  regard  to  cataract«  I  am  by  no  means  of  opinion, 
that  the  practice  of  mere  oculists  would  afford  more  favour^ 
able  results;  for  their  ignorance  of  eye-diseases  being  in  gene- 
ral fully  as  great  as  that  of  general  practitioners,  they  are  led 
to  operate  in  many  cases  where  there  cannot  exist  the  slight- 
est rational  hope  of  success. 


SECTION  II. GENERA  AND  SPECIES  OF  CATARACT. 

The  most  important  classification  of  cataracts  is  that  which 
arranges  them  into  true  and  spurious;  the  true  having  their 
seat  in  or  within  the  chrystalline  capsule,  and  the  spurumi 
without;  while  tlie  distinction  of  the  genera  and  species, 
admitted  under  each  of  these  classes,  is  founded  either  upon 
the  particular  part  affected,  or  particular  substance  forming 
the  impediment  to  vision. 

True  cataract  frequently  exists  alone,  spurious  is  always 
combined  with  other  morbid  changes  in  the  eye. 

CLASS  I.— TRUE  CATARACTS. 

GENUS  I. — LENTICULAR  CATARACT. 

Opacity  of  the  lens  is  the  most  frequent  kind  of  cataract 
Its  colour  and  consistence  vary  according  to  the  period  of  life 
at  which  it  occurs.  In  old  persons,  in  whom  it  is  most  common, 
the  opacity  is  generally  pretty  dark,  of  a  yellowish  or  amber- 
grey  colour;  in  younger  subjects,  it  is  ofccn  of  the  hue  of 
half-boiled  white  of  egg;  in  children,  still  lighter,  and  ap- 
proaching more  to  the  colour  of  milk  diluted  with  water. 
The  opacity  commences  in  the  centre  of  the  lens,  and  spreads 
to  its  surfaces  and  edge.     It  is  generally  uniform  in  colour, 

*  De  rOperation  de  la  Cataiactc,  p.  83.     Paris,  18121 
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not  speckled,  but  fading  towards  the  edge  of  the  lens.  In 
some  cases,  it  presents  radii,  stretching  from  its  centre 
towaids  its  circumference,  the  lens  already  tending  to  break 
into  such  divisions  as  we  see  it  fall  into,  when  left  to  putrify 
or  undergo  desiccation.  The  opaque  surface  of  the  lens 
appears  plain,  or  slightly  convex,  and  at  a  sufficient  distance 
behind  the  pupil,  to  permit  a  shadow  to  be  cast  on  it  by  the 
iris. 

This  cataract  has  in  general  no  influence  on  the  motions  of 
the  pupil,  being  scarcely  ever  so  large  as  to  press  against 
the  iris,  and  obliterate  the  posterior  chamber.  The  eyeball 
is  in  general  healtliy,  except  in  old  people,  in  whom  this 
disease  is  often  accompanied  by  dissolution  of  the  vitreous 
humour,  and  deficiency  of  the  pigmentum  nigrum.  The 
patient  is  seldom  totally  deprived  of  sight  by  this  kind  of 
cataract.  In  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases,  he  continues 
to  distinguish  not  only  light  and  shadow,  but  even  bright 
colours;  and  in  the  twilight,  when  the  pupil  expands,  he 
often  discovers  the  forms  of  large  objects,  especially  of  those 
placed  to  one  side.  On  entering  a  bright  light,  he  sees  none; 
and  in  some  rare  cases,  the  opacity  is  so  dense  to  the  very  cir- 
cumference of  the  lens,  that  not  even  light  and  shadow  are 
distinguished. 

Lenticular  cataract  is  fluid  in  childhood;  gelatinous  in 
young  persons;  firm,  but  still  divisible  by  the  needle,  till 
about  the  age  of  45;  after  which,  and  especially  in  persons  of 
60  and  upwards,  it  is  so  hard  that  it  cannot  be  divided  by 
the  needle. 

This  kind  of  cataract  is  the  most  favourable  for  operation, 
and  a  pure  case  of  this  sort,  with  a  lively  pupil,  ought  always 
to  be  selected  by  the  young  operator,  for  his  first  attempt. 

GENUS  II. CAPSULAR  CATARACT. 

Species  I.  Anterior  Capsular  Cataract. 

The  anterior  hemisphere  of  the  chrystalline  capsule  is 
much  thicker,  and  more  consistent  than  the  posterior,  resem- 
blfng  almost  exactly  the  lining  membrane  of  the  cornea,  and 
like  it,  rolling  itself  together  when  freed  from  its  natural  con- 
nexions. It  is  much  more  subject  to  opacity  than  the  poste- 
rior capsule,  and  is  often  opaque  when  the  posterior  is  trans- 
parent. 

The  opacity  in  anterior  capsular  cataract  is  never  uniformly 
diffused  like  lenticular  opacity,  but  always  streaked  or  speck- 
led, and  is  generally  of  a  chalk  or  pearl  white  colour.     The 
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till  the  sight  is  more  obscured.  If  he  distinguishes  merely 
the  shadow  of  the  fingers,  while  they  are  moved  across  be- 
tween him  and  the  light,  the  retina  is  sensible,  and  the  c^r- 
ation  may  be  performed  with  the  prospect  of  restoring  an 
additional  share  of  vision. 

5.  The  age  affects  materially  the  consistence  of  the  lens, 
whether  in  health  or  disease.  Fluid  in  childhood,  gelatinous 
in  youth,  firm  at  middle  life,  hard  in  old  age,  the  lens, 
affected  with  opacity,  may  readily  be  divided  in  the  first  two 
periods  by  the  neecUe,  and  will  dissolve  in  the  aqueous  hu- 
mour, while  in  the  last  two,  these  processes  may  be  difficult 
or  impracticable. 

6.  The  young  practitioner  ought  never  to  pronounce  abso- 
lutely even  on  the  existence  of  cataract,  without  dilating  the 
pupil  by  belladonna;  and  the  most  experienced  may  derive 
advantage  from  exposing  in  this  way  the  whole  field  of  the 
disease  to  his  view. 

Proximate  Causes.  1.  The  most  frequent  kind  of  cataract 
is  that  which  occurs  in  old  age,  apparently  from  defective 
nutrition  of  the  lens,  and  independently  of  inflammation  or 
injury.  We  ascribe  this  variety  of  cataract  to  a  gradual  de- 
cay or  necrosis  of  the  lens.  The  process  begins  in  the  centre 
of  that  body,  where  its  nutrient  vessels  are  smallest,  and  ends 
in  its  complete  coagulation,  death,  and  opacity.  It  also  loses 
its  natural  adhesion  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  capsule,  and 
in  some  cases,  an  effusion  of  fluid  or  humor  Margagtnii  takes 
place  between  the  capsule  and  the  lens. 

2.  Next  in  point  of  frequency  is  cataract  fi-om  injuries^ 
which  rupturing  the  capsule,  admit  the  aqueous  humour  into 
contact  with  the  lens.  In  four-and-twenty  hours  afler  the 
receipt  of  such  an  injury,  we  sometimes  see  the  lens  rendered 
opaque  by  the  coagulating  influence  of  the  aqueous  humour. 
Should  the  rupture  of  the  capsule  remain  open,  the  whole 
lens  may  dissolve  in  the  aqueous  humour,  be  absorbed  as  that 
fluid  is  absorbed,  and  thus  the  pupil  clear,  and  vision  be 
restored.* 

But  if  the  wound  of  the  capsule  closes,  the  dissolution 
ceases,  the  cicatrice  of  the  capsule  assumes  a  chalk-white 
appearance,  and  thus  a  capsulo-lenticular  cataract  is  formed. 
It  has  been  conjectui'ed  that  the  capsule  is  occasionally  rup- 
tured in  that  tetanic  state  of  the  eyes  which  attends  the  con- 

*  It  is  in  thig  way  that  cataract,  originating  without  any  injury,  is  aooe- 
tiines  cured  by  a  blow  on  the  eye. 
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▼ukions  of  young  children,  so  that  the  aqueous  humour  being 
admitted  within  the  capsule,  the  lens  becomes  opaque.  In 
some  cases,  a  blow  on  the  eye,  without  any  penetration  of  its 
tunics,  ruptures  the  capsule;  in  others,  a  blow  dislocates  the 
capsule  with  the  lens  enclosed  in  it,  from  its  fossula  on  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  vitreous  humour,  an  accident  which  is 
followed  by  coagulation  and  solution  of  the  contained  lens, 
and  thickening  and  opacity  of  the  insulated  capsule ;  while 
in  a  third  set  of  cases,  cataract,  generally  attended  by  amau- 
rosis, follows  a  blow,  without  any  apparent  rupture  or  dislo- 
cation. 

3.  Inflammation  is  in  some  cases  the  proximate  cause  of 
cataract.  Indeed,  anterior  and  posterior  capsular  cataracts 
may  be  compared  to  specks  of  the  cornea;  while  in  some  in- 
ftances,  the  lens  also,  from  long-continued  inflammation, 
becomes  opaque,  dissolves  into  a  milky-like  fluid,  or  even 
suppurates.  This  subject,  as  illustrated  by  the  observations 
of  Professor  Walther,  I  have  considered  in  the  twenty-fifth 
section  of  Chapter  X.  Ossification  of  the  capsule  and  lens 
is  another  termination  of  inflammation  in  these  parts,  which 
bas  already  been  spoken  of  at  page  519. 

4.  The  lens  is  gradually  changed  in  colour,  as  well  as  con- 
sistence, as  life  advances.  Uniformly  gelatinous,  and  per- 
fectly colourless  and  transparent  at  puberty,  it  assumes  in 
Iniddle  life  a  yellowish  hue  in  the  centre,  which  part,  at  the 
same  time,  acquires  a  considerably  greater  degree  of  tena- 
city than  the  exterior  laminae  of  which  the  lens  consists. 
In  old  age,  the  lens  becomes  so  hard  throughout,  that  it  can 
never  easily,  and  often  cannot  at  all  be  divided  by  the  needle 
introduced  into  the  eye,  while  at  the  same  time,  it  assumes  a 
deep  amber  colour,  sometimes  approaching  to  brown,  and, 
as  we  are  told,  even  to  black.  This  mere  depth  of  colour, 
independent  of  any  such  coagulation  as  occurs  in  the  common 
cataract  of  old  people,  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  impede  vision. 

Hemote  and  Predisposing  Causes.  Many  of  these  have 
hitherto  escaped  detection;  but  the  following  have  been 
ascertained  as  more  or  less  frequent  in  their  operation. 

1.  Old  age. 

2.  Hereditary  tendency.  Instances  are  not  imcommon  of 
this  disease  attacking  individuals,  one  of  whose  parents  had 
been  affected  with  it  about  the  same  period  of  life;  while  in 
other  instances,  several  brothers  or  sisters  are  either  congeni- 
tally  the  subjects  of  cataract,  or  become  cataractous  in  after- 
life, and  about  the  same  age. 
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3.  Those  who  are  much  exposed  to  strong  fires,  as  glass- 
blowers,  forgemen,  cooks,  &c.  are  not  unfrequently  the  sub- 
jects of  this  disease. 

4.  The  use  of  wine  and  spirituous  liquors,  but  especially 
of  the  former,  appears  to  favour  the  production  of  cataract, 
which  is  a  common  disease  in  all  countries  where  wine  is  so 
cheap  as  to  be  the  habitual  beverage  of  the  lower  orders. 

5.  The  inhabitants  of  volcanic  countries,  as  Naples  and 
Sicily,  are  said  to  be  very  subject  to  cataract. 

6.  The  sudden  application  of  cold  to  the  extremities  of  the 
body,  so  as  to  check  any  natural  or  morbid  effort  or  evacua- 
tion, such  as  menstruation,  or  a  paroxysm  of  gout,  is  apt  to 
be  succeeded  by  cataract. 

General  Prognosis,  The  prognosis  in  cases  of  cataract  must 
necessarily  vary  considerably  according  to  the  particular 
species  which  is  present,  the  local  complications  of  the  disease^ 
and  the  age  and  general  health  of  the  patient. 

In  the  incipient  stage,  we  seldom  hesitate  in  prognosticat- 
ing, especially  if  the  lens  is  affected,  the  uninterrupted  increasd 
of  opacity,  and  decrease  of  vision,  till  merely  a  perception  of 
light  and  shadow  be  retained.  Should  the  anterior  capsule 
be  the  seat  of  partial  opacity,  tliis  may  remain  stationary  for 
a  number  of  years,  or  through  the  whole  of  life,  widiout 
affecting  the  transparency  of  the  lens;  but  posterior  capsular 
cataract  rarely  continues  long  without  inducing  lenticular 
opacity. 

With  regard  to  the  ultimate  prognosis,  practitioners  are 
too  much  in  the  way  of  raising  sanguine  hopes  in  the  minds 
of  patients  affected  with  cataract,  that  by  surgical  opera- 
tions on  the  eyes,  their  sight  may  be  almost  perfectly  restored, 
not  weighing  with  sufficient  consideration,  the  frequency 
with  which  other  morbid  changes  in  the  organ  of  vision  come 
to  be  associated  with  this  disease,  especially  in  advanced  life, 
such  as  dissolution  of  the  vitreous  humour,  absorption  of  the 
pigmentum  nigrum,  and  imperfect  sensibility  of  the  retina. 
Many  a  patient,  who,  before  the  operation,  discovers  the 
hand  passing  before  the  eye,  sees  very  little  more  after  the 
opaque  lens  is  removed,  on  account  of  the  dulness  of  the 
retina,  or  the  deficiency  of  the  choroid  secretion. 

The  dangers,  too,  attending  the  operations  for  cataract, 
are  much  too  lightly  estimated,  in  pronouncing  an  ultimate 
prognosis  in  this  disease.  Operators  on  tlie  eye  seem  to 
think  that  they  have  done  enough,  when  by  the  publication 
of  u  few  successful  cases,  they  have  persuaded  the  profession 
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and  the  public  of  their  expertness;  but  unless  the  circum- 
stances of  each  case  are  minutely  detailed,  and  a  history 
given,  not  of  select  cases,  but  of  every  case  occurring  during 
a  year,  or  longer  period,  and  each  history  brought  down,  not 
to  a  few  days  or  weeks  merely,  but  at  least  to  several  months, 
no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  r^arding  either  the  abili- 
ties of  the  operator,  the  merits  of  his  particular  mode  of 
operating,  or  the  general  success  of  operations  for  the  cure 
of  cataract.  Such  facts  only  as  the  following  are  capable 
of  serving  as  data  for  an  ultimate  prognosis  in  cataract. 

1.  The  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery,  solicitous  to  know  the 
truth  with  respect  to  Daviel's  success,  applied  to  M.  Caqu^ 
one  of  their  correspondents,  who  resided  at  Rheims.  This 
gendeman,  by  a  letter  dated  15th  January,  1753,  infi>rmed 
them,  that  Daviel  had  there  operated  on  thirty-four  cases; 
seventeen  of  which  were  perfectly  restored  to  sight,  eight  saw 
indifferendy,  and  nine  received  no  benefit.* 

2.  In  June,  1753,  La  Faye,  Poyet,  and  Morand,  operated 
the  same  day  upon  nineteen  cataracts;  the  two  former  by  ex- 
traction, although  each  according  to  his  own  method;  Morand, 
by  depression.  Of  those  operated  on  by  La  Faye,  two  saw 
well,  two  indifferently,  and  two  received  no  benefit  at  alL 
Two  of  Poyet's  cases  saw  well,  two  less,  one  could  discover 
only  day-light,  and  two  nothing.  Three  of  Morand's  pa- 
tients could  see  tolerably  well,  and  three  remauied  as  dark 
as  before.! 

3.  Mr.  Sharp,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society, 
82d  November,  1753,  gives  an  account  of  his  having  performed 
the  operation  of  extraction  on  nineteen  eyes,  with  about  half 
of  which,  he  had  what  he  thought  tolerable  success ;  though 
he  grants  that  not  a  single  one  escaped  a  considerable  degree 
of  inflammation.^ 

4.  Dr.  Tartra  has  published  the  results  of  the  operadons 
for  cataract,  performed  in  the  HSUl'Dieu^  at  Paris,  from  the 
commencement  of  1806  to  1810,  inclusively.  The  total 
number  of  cases  was  1 13,  70  of  which  were  extracted,  and 
43  displaced.  Nineteen  of  the  70  extractions,  and  24  of  the 
43  displacements,  were  successful;  6  extracUons,  and  4  dis- 
placements, were  followed  by  partial  success;  8  extracdons, 

*  Mcmoires  de  TAcacleinie  Royale  de  Cbirurgie,  12ino,  Tom.  v.  p.  397. 
Vans,  1787. 

t  Ibidem,  Tom.  vL  p.  332. 

t  Philosophical  Transactions  for    1753.    Vol.  xlyiii.   Ptft  L  p.  32a. 
London,  176i. 
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and  5  displacements,  were  total  failures;  and  the  results  of 
the  rest  were  either  unknown,  or  more  or  less  unfavourable. 
Dr.  T.  observes,  that  by  adding  to  the  43  successful  cases, 
the  other  10,  where  the  operation  was  attended  by  partial 
success,  it  appears  that  nearly  half  the  patients  operated  on, 
obtained  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  sight.  He  adds  that  it  is 
generally  thought  that  two  out  of  five  patients  operated  on  for 
cataract,  recover  their  sight.* 

Such  are  some  of  the  data,  furnished  to  us  from  the  prac- 
tice of  general  surgeons,  on  which  to  found  an  ultimate  prog- 
nosis with  regard  to  cataract.  I  am  by  no  means  of  opinion, 
that  the  practice  of  mere  ocuhsts  would  afford  more  tavour^ 
able  results;  for  their  ignorance  of  eye-diseases  being  in  gene- 
ral fully  as  great  as  that  of  general  practitioners,  they  are  led 
to  operate  in  many  cases  where  there  cannot  exist  the  slight- 
est rational  hope  of  success. 


SECTION  II. GENERA  AND  SPECIES  OF  CATARACT. 

The  most  important  classification  of  cataracts  is  that  which 
arranges  them  into  true  and  spurious;  the  true  having  their 
seat  in  or  within  the  chrystalline  capsule,  and  the  ^ntriaui 
without;  while  the  distinction  of  the  genera  and  iq>ecies, 
admitted  under  each  of  these  classes,  is  founded  either  upon 
the  particular  part  affected,  or  particular  substance  forming 
the  impediment  to  vision. 

True  cataract  frequently  exists  alone,  spurious  is  always 
combined  with  other  morbid  changes  in  the  eye. 

CLASS  I.— TRUE  CATARACTS. 

GENUS  I. — LENTICULAR  CATARACT. 

Opacity  of  the  lens  is  the  most  frequent  kind  of  cataract 
Its  colour  and  consistence  vary  according  to  the  period  of  life 
at  which  it  occurs.  In  old  persons,  in  whom  it  is  most  common, 
the  opacity  is  generally  pretty  dark,  of  a  yellowish  or  amber- 
grey  colour;  in  younger  subjects,  it  is  ofccn  of  the  hue  of 
half-boiled  white  of  egg;  in  children,  still  lighter,  and  ap- 
proaching more  to  the  colour  of  milk  diluted  with  water. 
The  opacity  commences  in  the  centre  of  the  lens,  and  spreads 
to  its  surfaces  and  edge.     It  is  generally  uniform  in  colour, 

*  De  rOpcration  de  la  Cataracte,  p.  83.     Paris,  1818L 
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not  speckled,  but  fading  towards  the  edge  of  the  lens.  In 
some  cases,  it  presents  radii,  stretching  from  its  centre 
towaids  its  circumference,  the  lens  already  tending  to  break 
into  such  divisions  as  we  see  it  fall  into,  when  left  to  putrify 
or  undergo  desiccation.  The  opaque  surface  of  the  lens 
appears  plain,  or  slightly  convex,  and  at  a  sufficient  distance 
behind  the  pupil,  to  permit  a  shadow  to  be  cast  on  it  by  the 
iris. 

This  cataract  has  in  general  no  influence  on  the  motions  of 
the  pupil,  being  scarcely  ever  so  large  as  to  press  against 
the  iris,  and  obliterate  the  posterior  chamber.  The  eyeball 
is  in  general  healthy,  except  in  old  people,  in  whom  this 
disease  is  often  accompanied  by  dissolution  of  the  vitreous 
humour,  and  deficiency  of  the  pigmentum  nigrum.  The 
patient  is  seldom  totally  deprived  of  sight  by  this  kind  of 
cataract.  In  by  far  the  greater  number  ot  cases,  he  continues 
to  distinguish  not  only  light  and  shadow,  but  even  bright 
colours;  and  in  the  twilight,  when  the  pupil  expands,  he 
often  discovers  the  forms  of  large  objects,  especially  of  those 
placed  to  one  side.  On  entering  a  bright  light,  he  sees  none; 
and  in  some  rare  cases,  the  opacity  is  so  dense  to  the  very  cir- 
cumference of  the  lens,  that  not  even  light  and  shadow  are 
distinguished. 

Lenticular  cataract  is  fluid  in  childhood;  gelatinous  in 
young  persons;  firm,  but  still  divisible  by  the  needle,  till 
about  the  age  of  45;  after  which,  and  especially  in  persons  of 
60  and  upwards,  it  is  so  hard  that  it  cannot  be  divided  by 
the  needle. 

This  kind  of  cataract  is  the  most  favourable  for  operation, 
and  a  pure  case  of  this  sort,  with  a  lively  pupil,  ought  always 
to  be  selected  by  the  young  operator,  for  his  first  attempt. 

GENUS  II. CAPSULAR  CATARACT. 

Species  1.  Anterior  Capsular  Cataract. 

The  anterior  hemisphere  of  the  chrystalline  capsule  is 
much  thicker,  and  more  consistent  than  the  posterior,  resem- 
blfng  almost  exactly  the  lining  membrane  of  the  cornea,  and 
like  it,  rolling  itself  together  when  freed  from  its  natural  con- 
nexions. It  is  much  more  subject  to  opacity  than  the  poste- 
rior capsule,  and  is  often  opaque  when  the  posterior  is  trans- 
parent 

The  opacity  in  anterior  capsular  cataract  is  never  uniformly 
diffused  like  lenticular  opacity,  but  always  streaked  or  speck- 
led, and  is  generally  of  a  chalk  or  pearl  white  colour.     The 
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specks  are  very  irregular  in  form  and  disposition;  some  of 
them  stretching  from  the  edge  of  the  capsule,  others  occupy- 
ing the  centre. 

The  quickness  of  the  motions  of  the  iris  is  in  general  di- 
minished in  this  disease,  and  the  capsule  is  often  close  to  the 
iris,  so  that  no  shadow  is  thrown  upon  the  cataract. 

The  loss  of  sight  may  be  greater  or  less  than  in  lenticular 
cataract,  depending  partly  on  the  place  and  extent  of  the 
specks,  partly  on  coincident  changes  in  the  eye* 

As  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  dis^e  is  in  almost 
all  instances  the  result  of  inflammation,  we  might  expect  to 
find  it  frequently,  or  always,  conjoined  with  marks  of  iritis. 
Yet  this  is  rarely  the  case.  The  blood-vessels  which  nourish 
the  anterior  capsule,  are  derived  from  the  ciliary  processes, 
and  not  from  the  iris.  Neither  are  they  the  chief  source  of 
the  nutrition  of  the  lens.  Hence  it  is,  that  anterior  capsular 
cataract  is  really  seldom  combined  with  morbid  changes  in 
die  iris,  and  that  it  often  continues  for  many  years,  or  for  life^ 
without  bringing  on  lenticular  opacity. 

Species  2.  Posterior  Capstdar  Cataract 

Is  much  rarer  than  the  anterior,  and  as  the  blood-vessels 
which  nourish  the  lens  are  chiefly  derived  from  the  posterior 
capsule,  the  present  disease  is  much  more  apt  to  superinduce 
lenticular  opacity,  so  that  the  ultimate  changes  of  the  poste- 
rior capsule,  when  afiected  with  cataract,  come  to  be  hid  bom 
oiu*  view. 

The  opacity  is  never  uniformly  difliised,  but  always  exhi- 
bits the  form  of  radiating  lines,  proceeding  from  the  centre 
of  the  afiected  membrane.  The  ground  upon  which  these 
opaque  lines  are  placed,  is  evidently  concave,  while  the  lines 
themselves,  being  viewed  through  the  chrystalline  lens,  have 
a  watery  dulness  of  appearance,  easily  d^tinguishable  from 
the  sharp  chalky  whiteness  of  the  specks  in  anterior  capsular 
cataract.  Occasionally  both  hemispheres  of  the  capsule  are 
the  seat  of  partial  opacity,  the  lens  remaining  transparent. 

Posterior  capsular  cataract  has  no  influence  on  the  iris, 
unless  it  is,  as  I  have  once  or  twice  observed  it,  combined 
with  amaurosis.  I  have  repeatedly  witnessed  this  disease 
without  any  complication  whatever. 

Vision  is  impaired  by  this  cataract  in  very  various  degrees, 
the  patient  being  able,  in  some  cases,  to  read  with  the  aid  of 
a  magnifying  glass;  while  in  other  instances,  be  is  almost 
totally  deprived  of  sight. 
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This  disease  is  sometimes  slow,  and  continues  for  years  in 
the  same  state.  In  an  instance  which  came  under  my 
objervation,  it  occurred  suddenly  in  both  eyes,  in  consequence 
of  stoppage  of  the  menses  from  cold,  and  was  speedily  followed 
by  lenticdlar  opacity. 

So  long  as  the  lens  continues  transparent,  this  cataract  is 
not  to  be  touched  in  the  way  of  operation.  Even  after  the 
lens  does  become  opaque,  the  case  is  but  an  unfavourable  one, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  removing  the  posterior  capsule. 

GENUS  III. — MORGAGNIAN  CATARACT. 

The  effusion  of  an  opaque  fluid  between  the  lens  and  its 
capsule,  forms  one  of  the  rarest  kinds  of  cataract.  It  is  gene- 
rally followed,  after  a  time,  by  disorganization  and  dissolution 
of  the  lens,  and  not  unfrequently  by  capsular  opacity. 

This  cataract,  so  long  as  it  consists  in  a  mere  effusion  be- 
tween the  capsule  and  lens,  presents  a  cloudy  appearance,  as 
if  formed  of  milk  and  water  imperfectly  mixed.  If  the  eye- 
ball is  repeatedly  rubbed  with  the  finger,  through  the  medium 
of  the  eyelid,  the  clouds  of  opacity  change  their  outline  and 
position;  and  sometimes  they  do  so,  merely  on  quick  motion 
of  the  eye  from  side  to  side. 

The  capsule  is  distended  in  cases  of  Morgagnian  cataract, 
and,  pressing  against  the  iris,  obliterates  the  posterior  cham- 
ber, and  impedes  the  motions  of  the  pupil. 

Vision  is  sometimes  but  slightly  impaired,  so  long  as  the 
disease  is  purely  Morgagnian,  small  objects  only  escaping  the 
observation  of  the  patient,  especially  after  the  eye  has  been 
rubbed  or  moved;  but  after  the  lens  dissolves,  the  sight  is 
Umited  to  the  perception  of  light  and  shadow. 

Beer  observes,  that  this  disease  is  sudden  in  its  accession. 
The  only  cause  he  had  known  to  operate  apparently  in  its 
production,  was  exposure  of  the  eyes  to  the  evaporation  of 
mineral  acids,  during  the  oxidation  of  metals. 

It  is  not  to  be  touched  in  the  way  of  operation;  and  may 
perhaps  be  curable  by  other  means,  if  attended  to  sufficiently 
early. 

GENUS  IV. — CAPSULO-LENTICULAR  CATARACT. 

This  is  a  union  of  the  first  two,  or  even  of  the  three  genera 
already  described.  The  appearances,  and  even  more  essen« 
tial  circumstances  in  cf^ulo-lenticular  cataract,  are  so  unlike 
in  di£ferent  cases,  that  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  several 


species  of  this  geaus.   The  circumstances  in  question,  inflaence 
the  choice  and  manner  of  operation. 

Species  1.  Centred  Capsulo-lentiaUar  Cataract 
Presents  in  {general  a  very  limited  white  point  in  the  centre 
of  the  lens  and  anterior  capsule,  occasionally  remaining  un- 
changed through  life.  It  is  not  very  unfrequent  in  child- 
ren, whom  It  renders  short-sighted,  so  that  they  cannot  read 
or  write.  In  some  instances,  tlie  lenticular  opacitj'  is  consi- 
derably broader  than  the  capsular,  and  not  so  upaqtie. 

This  disease  is  probably  congenital.     In  one  case  which 
fell  under  my  observation,  it  was  not  observed  till  after  scar- 
let fever,  and  was  supposed  to  have  originated  in  tliat  t 
plunL 

When  very  small,  it  is  not  to  be  touched  in  the  i 
operation. 

Species  2.  Common  Capsiilo-lerdiciUar  Cataract 
Is  by  no  means  rare.  It  may  originate  in  the  capsule,  in 
llie  lens,  or  in  a  Morgagnian  effusion.  Injury  of  the  cnpsiih- 
and  lens  may  give  rise  to  this  kind  of  cataract,  but  its  most 
frequent  cause  is  probably  an  insidious  inilammatioQ  of  the 
ca^ule. 

The  opacity  is  partly  chalky  or  pearly,  as  in  anterior  rap- 
sular  cataract;  partly  cloudy,  as  the  Morgagnian.  Ti»e 
specks  of  the  capsule  have  innumerable  forms,  and  on  these 
were  founded  the  ohl  distinctions  of  catarada  marmoracta, 
/enestrala,  sleUata,  punctata,  dimidiata,  l(v. 

In  some  cases,  the  opacity  of  the  lens  and  capsule  is  only 
partial,  so  that  on  dilating  the  pupil  by  belladonna^  the 
patient's  vision  is  considerably  improved.  'ITie  lens  presents 
various  degrees  of  consistence  in  cnpsulo-lenlicular  cataract: 
being  sometimes  hard;  in  other  cases,  partially  or  completely 
dissolveil  into  a  thick  milk-like  fluid.  In  the  latter  stale,  it 
sometimes  distends  the  capside  so  much,  that  the  posterior 
chamlier  is  obliterated,  and  the  iris  prevented  from  tnovine 
with  facility.  Belladonna  cUlates  the  pupil  slowly,  and  stiQ 
more  slowly  does  it  return  to  its  former  size.  It  is  sometimes 
the  cose,  tliat  even  the  anterior  chamber  is  diminished  by 
the  pressure  of  the  distended  capsule,  and  the  consequent 
advancement  of  the  iris. 

Sensibility  to  light  is  ix'casinnally  %'ery  feeble  in  this  state 
of  the  lens  and  capsule.     In  some  cases,  howevef)  it  b  ol^ 
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•ervedy  that  if  the  patient  remains  perfectly  at  rest,  and  in  the 
sitting  position,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  whiter  and 
thicker  part  of  the  dissolved  lens  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cavity  of  the  capsule,  and  the  anterior  hemisphere  of  the  cap- 
sule not  being  altogether  opaque,  but  merely  speckled,  vision 
becomes  clearer,  from  the  light  being  better  transmitted 
through  the  upper  half  of  the  cataract ;  but  on  motion  of 
the  eye,  the  contents  of  the  capsule  are  again  mingled 
together,  and  the  vision  becomes  as  obscure  as  before. 

A  still  more  remarkable  improvement  in  vision  occasionally 
takes  place  in  cases  of  capsuio-lenticular  cataract,  with  dis- 
solved lens,  after  the  capsule  is  simply  punctured  with  the 
cataract-needle,  so  as  to  allow  the  opaque  fluid  contained 
within  the  capsule  to  escape.  This  fluid  is  speedily  absorbed, 
and  the  light  transmitted  through  the  transparent  portions 
of  the  cataracta  fenestrata  which  remains,  is  sometimes  suffi- 
cient for  a  considerable  share  of  vision. 

f  Congenital  cataract  is  generally  found  to  be  capsulo-lenti- 
cular,  the  lens  being  milky,  and  the  anterior  capsule  of  a 
bluish-white  colour.  In  a  case  of  congenital  cataract,  upon 
which  I  lately  operated,  I  found  the  one  cataract  such  as  I 
have  now  described,  but  in  the  other  eye,  the  lens  was  fluid, 
juid  of  a  white  colour,  without  any  opacity  of  the  capsule.  The 
patient  was  a  boy  of  about  five  yeai*s  of  age.  In  a  girl  of 
eighteen,  affected  with  congenital  cataract,  on  whom  I  oper- 
ated some  time  previously,  I  found  merely  a  scale  of  chalky 
Jens,  enclosed  in  an  opaque  capsule,  an  approach  to  what  is 
termed  the  siliquose  cataract. 

Species  3.  Cystic  CapsuMerUicular  Cataract 

Is  always,  or  almost  always,  the  result  of  a  blow  either  on 
the  eye  or  the  edge  of  the  orbit,  more  frequendy  on  the  lat- 
ter, sufficiently  violent  to  separate,  by  its  concussion,  the  lens 
enclosed  in  its  capsule,  from  the  vitreous  humour.  In  conse- 
.quence  of  such  an  accident,  the  capsule  and  lens  become 
opaque,  and  the  lens  dissolves. 

The  opacity  is  white,  and  nearly  uniform;  the  opaque  body 
18  very  convex,  and  pushes  itself  against  the  circumference  of 
the  pupil.  After  a  time,  the  aqueous  humour  of  the  poste- 
rior chamber  appears  to  become  unnaturally  abundant,  so  that 
the  cataract  bobos  about  in  it  on  every  motion  of  the  head.* 
Like  a  lens  bursting  the  capsule  from  a  blow,  and  passing 

*  Cataracta  tremulans  vel  natatilis ;  Cataracte  branlante. 
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into  the  anterior  chamber,  the  cystic  cataract  sometimes  rolls 

forwards  through  the  pupil,  and  resting  between  the  cornea 

and  iris,  induces  inflammation  of  the  latter. 

Cystic  cataract  is  rarely,  if  ever,  unattended  by  amaurosis, 

so  that  if  extraction  is  had  recourse  to,  it  is  not  so  much  with 
any  hope  of  restoring  vision,  as  merely  to  free  the  patient  from 
the  pain  which  is  cert^n  of  being  excited,  if  the  cataract 
comes  forward  into  the  anterior  chamber,  and  the  danger  of 
sympathetic  inflammation  attacking  tlie  otlier  eye.  On  ex- 
traction, the  opaque  capsule  is  sometimes  found  greatly 
thickened. 

Species  4.  SUiquose  Capstdo-lenlitular  Cataract 

Is  occasionally  met  with  in  adults,  but  more  frequently  m 
children.  Its  origin  in  the  former  is  ascertained;  in  the  lat- 
ter, it  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  In  both,  the  chief  charao 
teristics  of  the  disease  are  interrupted  reproduction,  and  even 
diminution  or  entire  absorption,  of  the  lens,  with  a  shrunk 
and  wrinkled  capsule.  In  the  adult,  a  mere  scale  of  lens  is  all 
that  remains,  surrounded  by  a  shrivelled  capsule,  which  is 
hence  compared  to  a  large  withered  husk  surrounding^  a 
shrunk  seed.  In  the  young  subject,  the  lens  is  not  unfre- 
quently  completely  gone,  and  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  cap- 
sule in  contact,  so  as  to  form  an  opaque,  and  elastic  double 
membrane. 

In  adults,  this  disease  is  generally  the  result  of  a  penetrat- 
ing wound  of  the  capsule,  through  which  the  aqueous  humour 
having  been  admitted,  the  exterior  and  softer  parts  of  llie 
lens  have  been  dissolved,  and  the  nucleus  led. 

Schmidt  had  observed  this  kind  of  cataract  only  in  young 
personi,  who,  during  childhood,  had  been  afltcted  with  con- 
vulsions, during  which  he  supposed  rupture  of  the  capsule 
to  have  happened,  and  thus  the  aqueous  humour  to  have  Deeo 
admitted  to  the  lens.  Beer,  however,  met  witJi  this  disease 
in  children  sciircely  two  months  old,  in  whom  no  con\-ulsioiis 
had  ever  happened. 

Whether  it  is  possible  for  the  lens  to  be  absorbed,  without 
the  agency  of  the  aqueous  humour,  leaving  the  capsule  shrunk, 
but  entire,  is  a  poijit  vet  undetermined. 

The  opacity  of  a  siliquose  cataract  in  children,  is  generally 
of  a  light  giay  colour,  rarely  very  white.  The  capsule  is  evi- 
dently corrugated;  the  cataract  of  small  volume,  and  at  ■ 
considerable  distance  behind  the  iris.     In  adult%  again^  thb 
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cataract  is  often  very  white,  especially  at  any  spot  where  the 
c«)sule  has  suffered  from  injury;  elsewhere,  it  is  dusky,  or 
jc^lowish.  It  does  not  advance  in  a  convex  form,  but  ap- 
pears flat. 

Neither  in  children,  nor  in  adults,  is  the  iris  affected  in  its 
motions,  unless  it  is  adherent  to  the  capsule  from  inflammation. 

Vision  is  sometimes  completely  lost,  from  the  effects  of  the 
miginal  cause  on  the  retina;  in  other  cases,  distinct  sensibility 
to  ught  is  retained,  so  that  an  operation  may  be  had  recourse 
to  with  a  reasonable  hope  of  success. 

Species  5.  Bursal  Capsulo4enticular  Cataract. 

One  of  the  rarest  kinds  of  cataract  consists  in  capsulo-len- 
ticular  opacity,  combined  with  the  presence,  within  the  cap- 
sule, of  a  small  cyst,  filled  with  purulent  matter.  This  cyst 
has  generally  been  found  behind  the  lens,  but  occasiontdly 
before  it. 

The  opacity  is  orange;  the  iris  sluggish;  the  posterior 
chamber  obliterated  by  the  pressure  ofthe  over-distended 
capsule;  the  perception  of  light  indistinct;  the  whole  habit 
weakly  and  cachectic. 

CLASS  IL— SPURIOUS  CATARACTS. 

GENUS  I. — FIBRINOUS  CATARACT. 

An  effusion  of  fibrin,  or  coagulable  lymph,  in  consequence 
of  inflammation  of  the  iris  and  capsule,  constitutes  by  lar  the 
most  frequent  kind  of  spurious  cataract.  It  is  in  almost  all 
cases  attended  by  opacity  of  the  anterior  hemisphere  of  the 
capsule,  and  occasionally  by  capsulo-lenticular  cataract.  The 
enused  lymph  is  met  with  in  different  states,  and  hence  the 
distinctions  which  follow. 

Species  1.  Flocculent  Fibrinous  Cataract. 

In  this,  as  in  all  the  fibrinous  cataracts,  the  patient  fuiv 
nishes  the  first  step  to  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  case, 
by  at  once  announcing  to  us,  that  his  blindness  was  preceded 
by  a  painful  and  tedious  inflammation  of  the  eye. 

The  opacity  which  is  visible  behind  or  within  the  pupil,  is 
in  the  form  of  a  fine  net-work,  surrounded  by  a  misshapen, 
contracted,  and  partially  or  completely  adherent  pupiL 

Vision  is  much  impaired,  although  not  always  in  propor- 

'  lion  to  the  quantity  of  effused  lymph;  for  sometimes  when 

the  pupil  is  small,  and  the  spurious  cataract  considerable,  a 


and 
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tolerable  degree  of  sight  is  retained;  while  in  odier  cases, 
althougli  the  pupil  is  large,  and  tlie  net-work  of  lymph  thin, 
the  patient  is  almost  totally  blind,  the  inflammation  in  which 
these  morbid  changes  hod  originated  having  probably  ex- 
tended its  influence  to  the  retina. 

Species  2.  dotted  Fibrinous  Cataraet. 
In  this  case,  a.  clot  of  lymph,  apparently  unorganized, 
occupies  the  pupil,  and  sometimes  even  projects  through  iL* 
The  opacity  is  white;  the  pupil  angular,  and  motionless;  sen- 
sibility to  light  indistinct,  or  wanting.  In  most  cases,  the 
lymph  is  adherent  to  the  capsule,  which  is  also  opaque  and 
thickened;  but  occasionally,  tlie  lymph  is  unadherenl, 
the  capsule  tolerably  clear. 

Species  3.  Trnbeatlar  Fibrinous  Cataract.f 
The  pupil,  in  this  species  also,  is  angular  and  r 
and  beliind  it  lies  a  capsulo-lenlicular  cataract,  in  front  of 
which  tliere  is  a  stripe,  or  bar  of  lymph,  running  sometimes 
in  one  direction,  sometimes  in  another.  This  substance  it 
connected  at  each  side  with  the  edge  of  the  pu])il,  but  it  does 
not  cease  there.  Passing  behind  the  iris,  it  attaches  itself  tu 
that  membrane,  or  to  the  ciliary  processes.  The  bar  varies 
in  consistence,  being  sometimes  cartilaginous,  or  even  osseous. 
The  iris  is  motionless;  the  perception  of  light  extremely 
indistinct,  or  wanting;  and  tne  eyeball  not  unfrequeiilly 
atrophic 

GENU9  II. —  PUnULENT  CATARACT 

Is  much  less  frequent  than  the  fibrinous.  In  cases  of  n^ 
glected  hypopium,  the  matter  is  after  a  time  absorbed,  and 
the  pupil  again  brought  into  view.  It  is  observed,  howe^-e^, 
to  be  occupied  by  a  spurious  cataract,  of  a  yellowish  colour, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  particles  of  purulent  matter, 
involved  in  the  interstices  of  a  web  of  librin.  Vision,  under 
such  circumstances,  is  in  general  irretrievably  lost. 

UENUS  III.— SANGUINEOUS  CATARACT, 

Like  the  last  mentioned,  has  its  basis  in  a  fihrinous  effusion, 
in  the  interstices  of  which,  minute  clots  of  red  blood  are 
observed  to  lodge,  some  of  the  blood-vessels  of  tlie  iris  or  cbo- 
roid  having  l>een  ruptui'ed  by  some  previous  injury,  or  during 
severe  inflammation. 

nuiiiilnlB  t  (.'Mnnclc  hnrrrt. 
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The  iris  is  not  so  much  contracted  in  this  as  in  some  of  the 
former  cases  of  spurious  cataract,  unless  hypopium  also  has 
been  present. 

GENUS  IV. — PIGMENTOUS  CATARACT 

Consists  in  a  quantity  of  piffmentum  nigrum,  derived  from 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  ins,  and  adhering  to  the  capsule. 
In  some  cases,  this  spurious  cataract  is  the  result  of  iritis, 
during  the  course  of  which,  belladonna  having  been  applied, 
while  other  remedies  were  probably  neglected,  the  proper 
substance  of  the  iris  was  forced  to  contract,  leaving  the  pig- 
*  mentum  nigrum,  or  uvea,  bound  to  the  capsule  by  eiFused 
lymph.  In  other  cases,  a  blow  on  the  eye  has  the  eiFect  of 
detaching  a  quantity  of  pigmentum  nigrum  from  the  iris. 
Falling  upon  the  capsule,  it  there  adheres,  and  the  capsule 
afterwards  becoming  opaque,  probably  from  the  same  cause 
which  detached  the  pigmentum  nigrum,  this  substance  forms 
a  striking  contrast  witn  the  white  ground  upon  which  it  is 
placed.  In  either  of  these  sets  of  cases,  tlie  flakes  of  black 
pigment  present  somewhat  of  a  leafy  appearance,  and  hence 
the  name  cataracta  arborescens^  which  Richter  bestowed  on 
this  sort  of  spurious  cataract. 

The  degree  of  vision  is  generally  very  limited,  whether 
iritis  or  injury  of  the  eye  has  been  the  cause. 


SECTION  III. — VARIOUS  ADDITIONAL  CLASSIFICATIONS  AND 

DISTINCTIONS  OF  CATARACT. 

Cataracts  are  often  classified,  or  at  least  distinguished,  ac- 
cording to  their  consistence,  size,  colour,  duration,  and  cura- 
bility. Those  who  have  carefully  studied  the  classification  of 
cataracts  founded  on  the  part  or  parts  affected  in  each  genus, 
can  be  at  little  loss  in  regard  to  these  additional  circum- 
stances, which  may  therefore  be  dismissed  in  a  few  words. 

I.  Consistence, 

1.  Hard,  Only  a  lenticular  cataract  can  be  hard,  but  all 
lenticular  cataracts  are  not  possessed  of  this  property,  not 
even  when  they  occur  in  persons  far  advanced  in  life.  Very 
rarely  do  we  meet  with  hard  cataract  in  those  under  forty-five 
years  of  age.  In  an  old  person,  the  darker  the  gray  or  am- 
ber colour,  and  the  smaller  a  lenticular  cataract  is,  the  harder 
it  will  be  found.     A  hard  lens  is  never  white,  and  never  to 


large  as  to  prevent  a  shadow  from  being  thrown  on  it  hy  the 
iris. 

2.  Tough.  Tills  is  a  property  which  resides  either  in  the 
capsule,  or  in  some  substance  effused  into  the  posterior  cham- 
ber. The  cystic,  siliquose,  and  trabecular  cataracts  are  of 
this  description.     They  are  all  more  or  less  white- 

3.  Sqfi.  This  is  a  property  which  resides  in  the  lens.  In 
subjects  about  twenly-iive,  we  find  lenticular  cataract  sofi 
and  cohesive,  so  that  although  the  needle  passes  &edy 
through  its  substance,  the  fragments  do  not  readily  separate* 
at  least  on  a  first  operation,  After  the  aqueous  humour  is 
admitted  into  contact  witli  such  a  cataract,  it  becomes  more 
friable.  The  colour  of  a  soft  cataract  is  light-gray,  or  graj- 
ish-white.  Not  unfrequently,  tiie  soft  lenticular  cataract  is 
stellated  trom  the  division  of  the  lens  into  triangular  portions. 
During  extraction,  such  a  cataract  is  extremely  apt  to  bll 
into  pieces. 

4.  Fluid.  The  capsule  is  generally  opaquci  when  it  con- 
taiiis  a  fluid,  or  dissolved  lens.  In  some  cases,  the  opacity 
and  fluidity  of  the  lens  precede  the  opacity  of  the  capsule; 
while  in  other  cases,  the  opacity  of  the  capsule  appears  to 
operate  as  a  cause  of  the  disorganisation  of  the  lens.  Tlie 
latter  appears  to  be  the  fact  in  ordinary  cases  of  capsulo-Ien- 
ticular  cataract;  while  in  congenital  cases,  the  opacity  of  the 
capsule  is  certainly  preceded  by  that  of  the  lens.  Fluid  cata- 
ract is  always  white.  In  some  cases,  the  heavier  part  of  the 
dissolved  lens  may  be  seen  to  gravitate,  on  rest  of  the  patient's 
head,  to  the  lower  part  of  tlie  capsule.  Leaning  the  head 
forwards  or  backwards,  also  affects,  in  some  instances,  the 
position  of  a  fluid  cataract. 

5.  Mixed.  The  Morgagnian  is  an  example  of  n  mixed 
cataract;  the  capsule  being  tough,  the  lens  hard  or  soit,  »c- 
cording  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  the  Morgagnian  effii- 
sion  fluid.  The  bursal  cataract,  and  capsulo-lcnticulur  cata- 
racts in  general,  are  also  mixed. 

These  distinctions,  founded  on  the  consistence  of  cataracts, 
are  important,  chiefly  in  reference  to  tlie  cure  of  tliis  diseiise 
by  the  operations  of  division  and  extraction. 

II.  Sizf. 

The  hard  lenticular  cataract  is  small,  as  is  also  the  sitiqunse 

cataract;  the  soft,  6uid,  and  mixed  cataracts,  are  large,    llie 

size  is  estimated  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  aqueous  hiH 

mour  in  the  posterior  ctiamlwr,  as  indicated  by  the  brcadili 
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of  shadow  thrown  on  the  cataract  by  the  iris,  or  the  absence 
of  such  shadow. 

III.  Colour. 

The  lens,  when  affected  with  cataract,  forms  a  bluish-white, 
light-gray,  amber,  or  brown  opacity,  according  to  the  age  of 
the  patient,  and  the  nature  of  the  disease.  Green  cataract  is 
a  complication  of  lenticular  cataract  with  glaucoma.  The 
bursal  cataract  is  orange.  Capsular  cataract  is  always  white 
or  pearly. 

IV.  Duration  and  development 

In  former  times,  the  distinction  of  ripe  and  unripe  cata- 
racts was  considered  of  great  importance.  It  was  supposed 
that  cataract  depended  on  the  coagulation  of  a  fluid;  and  till 
this  process  was  judged  to  be  sufiSciently  advanced  to  permit 
of  the  cataract  being  displaced  by  the  needle,  the  disease  was 
deemed  unripe.*  if  we  are  still  to  retain  the  terms  ripe  and 
unripe,  we  must  employ  them  with  a  very  different  meaning* 
However  small  or  soft  a  cataract  may  be,  we  may  call  it  ripe, 
when  it  is  completely  developed,  and  susceptible  of  no  farther 
progress;  whereas,  we  may  call  it  unripe,  when  it  is  not  yet 
tiilly  formed,  and  when  there  is  a  suspicion  that  the  opacity 
will  make  considerable  farther  progress,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
central  cataract,  and  the  posterior  capsular.  These  may  con- 
tinue for  years  unripe  for  operation. 

The  distinctions  of  sudden  and  slow  cataracts,  and  of  those 
which  exist  from  birth,  or  supervene  at  various  periods  of 
life,  are  not  undeserving  of  attention.  It  must  be  observed, 
however,  that  congenital  cataract  is  not  always  of  the  same 
sort,  but  may  be  capsular,  lenticular,  or  capsulo-lenticular ; 
and  hence  the  impropriety  of  using  the  phrase  congenital 
cataract,  as  if  it  were  significant  of  any  thing  more  than  the 
date  of  the  disease. 

V.  Curability. 

Pellier  introduced  a  practical  or  empirical  distinction  of 
three  principal  varieties  of  cataract;  namely,  the  true,  or 
curable;  the  mixed,  or  doubtful;  and  the  false,  or  incurable. 
The  true,  or  curable,  was  to  be  known  by  the  pupil  retaining 
its  natural  power  of  contracting  and  dilating  m  full  perfec- 
tion, while  the  patient  was  at  the  same  time  able  to  distin-  * 

*  Ezpectandum  igitur  est  donee  jam  non  fluere,  sed  duritie  qu4dain  con- 
crevisse  videatur.  Celsus  de  Re  Medica,  Lib.  VIL  Pars.  II.  Cap.  I.  Sect  iL 
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guish  the  light  of  a  candle,  or  of  any  other  luminous  body, 
and  even  certain  bright  colours,  such  as  red,  green,  &c  The 
mixed,  or  doubtful,  was  characterised  by  a  feeble  contraction 
and  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  and  the  patient  could  scarcely 
distinguish  light  from  darkness.  Along  with  an  opaque  state 
of  the  lens,  this  variety  was  supposed  to  be  attended  with 
disease  of  the  retina,  or  of  some  other  part  of  the  eye.  In 
the  false,  or  incurable  cases,  along  with  an  opaque  state  of 
the  lens,  there  was  either  a  dilated  or  a  contracted  state  of  the 

f)upil,  the  iris  remaining  immoveable,  to  whatever  degree  of 
ight  the  eyes  might  be  exposed,  and  the  patient  unable  to 
distinguish  between  the  most  brilliant  light  and  perfect  dark- 
ness.* 


SECTION  IV. — COMPLICATIONS  OF  CATARACT. 

Cataract  frequently  presents  itself  along  with  other  diseases 
of  the  eye,  either  purely  local,  or  of  constitutional  origin; 
while  in  other  cases,  it  is  complicated  with  constitutional  dis- 
eases, which  may,  or  may  not  have  been  instrumental  in  pro- 
ducing the  cataract  itself.  A  perfectly  uncomplicated  case  is 
very  rarely  met  with.  It  must  evidently  be  a  question  of  the 
highest  importance  in  every  instance  of  this  disease,  Is  the 
organ  of  vision  in  a  condition  to  resume  its  oflSce  to  any  use- 
fiil  extent,  were  the  cataract  removed? 

1 .  As  for  purely  local  complications,  I  may  mention  those 
with  inflammation  and  its  consequences,  such  as  specks  of  the 
cornea,  adhesion  between  the  iris  and  the  cornea,  or  between 
the  iris  and  the  capsule.  Such  complications  as  these  will 
readily  be  recognized,  and  will  influence  us  in  the  choice  of 
an  operation,  and  in  the  mode  of  executing  the  particular 
operation  which  we  may  select. 

2.  Some  other  local  complications  cannot  easily,  if  at  all, 
be  discovered,  except  at  the  moment  of  operation ;  such  as 
preternatural  adhesion  between  the  capsule  and  the  lens,  some- 
times sufficient  to  prevent  extraction  from  being  accomplished, 
and  a  dissolved  state  of  the  vitreous  humour,  a  complication 
scarcely  less  perplexing.  The  latter  is  a  frequent,  if  not  a 
constant  attendant  on  glaucoma,  and  if  the  patient  is  known 
to  have  been  glaucomatous  befinre  becoming  the  subject  of 

*  Cours  d'OperntionR  sur  la   Chirnr<^e  des   Yeux.      Tome  I.  p.  172. 
Paris,  1789. 
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cataract,  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  a  fluid  vitreous 
humour;  but  in  many  instances,  nothing  is  known  regarding 
the  previous  state  of  the  eye,  and  there  is  no  very  manifest 
sign  to  lead  us  to  a  knowledge  of  the  fact 

3.  Such  complications  as  the  following  are  very  unfavour- 
able, yet  not  sufficiently  so  as  absolutely  to  prevent  us  from 
operating;  myosis  or  contracted  pupil,  not  arising  from  in- 
flammation, tremulous  iris,  slight  varicosity,  slight  bogginess, 
preternatural  firmness  of  the  eyeball.  In  all  of  these  cases, 
we  may  suspect  an  imperfect  sensibility  of  the  retina,  and  that 
although  the  patient  may  recover  a  certain  share  of  vision  by 
the  removal  of  the  cataract,  the  improvement  will  be  but  very 
limited  and  temporary. 

4.  If  the  pupil  is  much  dilated  and  fixed,  and  the  patient 
unable  to  distinguish  day  from  night,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  such  a  degree  of  amaurosis  is  present  as  renders  it  quite 
needless  to  think  of  an  operation.  But  we  would  not  wil- 
lingly operate,  even  in  cases  where  a  much  less  considerable 
degree  of  amaurosis  was  present,  were  we  aware  of  the  fact. 
The  mere  perception  of  the  hand  passing  between  the  light 
and  the  eye,  is  by  no  means  a  sufficient  index  that  the  retina 
18  free  from  amaurosis.  The  amaurosis,  indeed,  must  be  in 
the  incomplete  stage,  if  so  much  sensibility  is  retained;  but  if 
from  the  history  of  the  case,  and  the  appearances  of  the  eye, 
there  is  reason  to  dread  that  the  retina  retains  merely  the 
power  of  distinguishing  light  and  shadow,  as  it  often  does 
in  incomplete  amaurosis,  it  would  be  much  better  to  let  the 
patient  alone,  than  to  be  raising  in  his  mind  false  hopes  of 
restoration  to  sight,  subjecting  him  to  the  anxieties  attendant 
on  an  operation,  and  exposing  him  to  the  troubles,  often 
severe  and  long  continued,  which  are  apt  to  follow.  For 
instance,  if  a  patient,  far  advanced  in  life,  discerns  merely 
light  and  shadow,  and  does  not  possess  the  natural  degree 
ofcontrol  over  the  muscles  of  the  eyes,  so  that  on  being  desired 
to  look  in  any  particular  direction,  he  gazes  in  that  direction 
with  a  movement  of  the  whole  head,  but  without  any  move- 
ment of  the  eyes,  it  is  almost  useless  to  operate. 

5.  I  have  sometimes  operated  for  cataract  on  an  eye 
affected  with  strabismus,  but  even  when  I  have  done  this  in 
children,  in  the  expectation  that  the  accession  of  vision  conse- 
quent to  the  removal  of  the  cataract  would  operate  in  curing 
die  squint,  I  have  been  disappointed. 

6.  Fully  developed  glaucoma  with  cataract  is  readily  recog- 
nized.    The  opacity  is  greenish,  or  even  sea-green.     The 
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cataract  is  voluminous,  and  seems  still  more  so  than  it  really 
is,  from  being  pressed  forwards  by  the  diseases!  and  supera- 
bundant vitreous  humour.  At  last,  the  lens  is  piisilied  in 
some  degree  even  through  the  pupil.  The  iris  is  discoloured; 
the  pupil  dilated,  and  completely  motionless.  The  pupil  is 
generaUy  dilated  irregularly,  the  iris  shrinking  chiefly  in  one 
or  two  directions,  so  that  the  pupil  becomes  oblong  or  oi^u- 
lor.  The  edge  of  tlie  pupil  appears  to  be  rolled  back  into 
the  posterior  chamber.  The  eyeball  feels  as  liard  as  a  pebble. 
Its  external  blood-vessels,  and  often  tl»e  internal  ones  also,  are 
varicose.  Internal  flashes  of  light  are  frequently  experi- 
enced by  the  patient,  who  is  totally  deprived  of  any  power  of 
perceiving  light  from  without.  Arthritic  ophthalmia,  with 
severe  and  long-continued  headach,  is  generally  the  pre- 
cursor of  this  hopeless  condition  of  the  eye. 

7.  As  for  general  and  remote  complications  of  cataract, 
the  variety  is  endless.  Among  the  most  frequent  are  rheu- 
matism, scrofula,  gout,  and  syphilis,  as  general,  and  inveter- 
ate ulcers  on  the  lower  extremities,  as  remote  complications. 
It  is  highly  important  to  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the 
existence  of  any  such  complications,  and  with  the  complete 
history  of  the  patient's  healtli  who  consults  us  on  account  of 
cataract.  For  instance,  if  an  individual  labouring  under  this 
disease,  be  of  an  inflammatory  tendency,  great  care  will  be 
required,  both  before  and  after  an  operation,  to  avoid  ilie 
causes  of  plethora  and  arterial  action.  It  will  probably  be 
only  by  repeated  blood-letting  and  purging,  witti  an  abste- 
mious diet,  both  before  and  after  removing  the  cataract,  that 
the  eye  will  escape  destructive  infliinuuation. 


NT  OF  CATARACT  WITHOUT  OPKRATIOH. 

Three  difTerent  modes  of  treating  cataract  without  opera- 
tion, have  occasionally  been  hail  recourse  to;  viz.  the  aMti- 
pldogistir,  the  stimuinfii,  and  the  counltr-irritanl.  It  may  fiurly 
be  questione<I,  whetlier  such  means  have  ever  succeedetl  io 
any  case  of  true  cataract,  in  restoring  the  natural  tronnn- 
rency  of  the  parts.  Most  of  the  alleged  cures  have,  in  &U 
probability,  been  either  instances  of  mere  fibrinous  eSuaons 
on  the  surface  of  the  capsidc,  or  else  cases  of  ruptured  ca(K 
sule,  in  which  the  removal  of  the  opikque  lens  has  been  effected 
by  llie  solvent  power  of  the  aqueous  humour:  while  on  other 
occasions,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted,  that  no  affection  of  the 
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lens  or  its  capsule  existed,  but  that  glaucoma,  with  incipient 
amaurosis,  was  mistaken  for  cataract,  and  submitted  to  cer- 
tain modes  of  treatment,  which  not  unfrequently  prove  effica- 
cious in  restoring,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  sensibility  of  the 
optic  nerve. 

1.  Blood-letting,  and  the  use  of  mercury,  are  certainly 
likely  to  be  attended  with  good  effects,  when  inflammation  is 
the  cause  of  the  opacity  of  the  lens  and  capsule.  The  efficacy 
of  these  remedies,  in  some  incipient  spurious  cataracts,  is 
fully  ascertained,  but  in  true  cataract  they  are  seldom  or 
never  tried.  Yet  in  certain  cases  of  this  sort  they  might 
prove  beneficial ;  for  instance,  in  the  Morgagnian  cataract, 
which,  according  to  Beer,  results  chiefly  from  external  irri- 
tation. 

2.  Mr.  Ware,  in  one  of  his  notes  to  WenzePs  Treatise  on 
Cataract,  acknowledges  himself  ^^  willing  to  hope,  that  means 
may  hereafter  be  discovered,  by  which  an  opaque  crystalline 
may  be  rendered  transparent,  without  the  performance  of  any 
operation  whatsoever ;"  adding,  that  "  the  remedies  which 
have  appeared  to  him  more  effectual  than  others  in  these 
cases,  have  been  the  application  to  the  eye  itself  of  one  or 
two  drops  of  aether,  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  the  day ; 
and  occasional  frictions  of  the  eye,  over  the  lid,  with  the 
point  of  the  finger,  first  moistened  with  a  weak  volatile  or 
mercurial  liniment." 

M.  Gondret,  to  whom  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  as 
strongly  recommending  counter-irritation  as  a  means  of 
caring  cataract,  makes  use  also  of  stimulants  to  the  eye,  espe- 
cially electricity  or  galvanism,  and  ammoniacal  coUyria. 
Majendie,  who  has  published  a  paper,  by  M.  Gondret,  on 
this  subject,*  regards  the  observations  of  this  practitioner  as 
illustrative  of  his  own  highly  ingenious  observations  on  the 
influence  of  the  fiftli  pair  of  nerves  on  the  nutrition  of  the 
eye.  When  that  nerve  is  cut  across,  the  nutrition  of  the  eye 
is  interrupted,  the  cornea  becomes  opaque,  and  the  humours 
are  transformed  into  a  substance  resembling  curd.  As  simi- 
lar changes  are  found  to  arise  when  the  nerve  is  unable  from 
disease,  to  execute  its  functions,  it  is  by  no  means  an  unwar- 
rantable conjecture,  that  cataract,  which  is  generally  admitted 
to  be  in  most  instances  of  its  occurrence,  an  effect  of  impeded 
nutrition,  may  arise  as  often  from  an  imperfect  action  in  the 
nerve  which  controls  the  nutrition  of  the  eye,  as  from  any 

*  Journal  de  Pby8k>logie,  Tome  v.  p.  41.    Pbris,  1825. 
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impediment  directly  affecting  the  nutrient  vessels  of  the  lens. 
If  this  be  correct,  then  it  is  extremely  probable,  that  by 
stimulating,  or  otherwise  modifying  tlie  action  of  the  fifth 
pair,  the  nutrition  of  the  lens  may  be  affected ;  so  that  if  want 
of  nervous  influence  leads  to  opacity,  excitation  may  remove 
the  tendency  to  cataract,  or  even  restore,  in  some  cases,  the 
natural  transparency. 

3.  M.  Gondrefs  paper,  on  the  Treatment  of  Cataract,  jost 
referred  to,  contains  a  number  of  cases  not  undeserving  of 
attention,  although  not  one  of  them  is  a  satisfactory  instance  of 
true  cataract  cured  by  the  means  which  he  recommends.  Sin- 
cipital cauterization,  by  means  either  of  the  actual  cautery,  or 
of  an  ointment  formed  with  a  very  highly  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  ammonia,  is  the  remedy  upon  which  he  chiefly  de- 
pends. I  am  not  at  all  prepared  to  deny  the  efficacy  of  such 
powerful  counter-irritation,  in  changing  the  diseased  action 
upon  which  the  production  of  true  cataract  depends,  but  in 
most  of  M.  Gondret's  cases,  especially  in  those  in  which  the 
opacity  visible  behind  the  pupil  was  preceded  by  inflammation, 
there  is  a  suspicion  that  the  disease  was  spurious. 


SECTION     VI. — PRELIMINARY     QUESTIONS     REGARDING    THE 
REMOVAL  OF  CATARACT  BY  OPERATION. 

Before  entering  on  a  particular  description  of  the  different 
methods  of  operating  for  cataract,  there  are  some  questicms 
of  a  general  nature  which  require  to  be  considered. 

I.  When  only  one  eye  is  affected  with  this  disease,  ought  we 
to  proceed  to  operate,  or  waittill  the  other  eye  is  also  attadced  ? 
Some  tell  us  that  we  ought  not  to  operate  under  such  circiiiii- 
stances,  on  account  of  the  difference  in  visual  power  wbidi 
would  still  exist  between  the  two  eyes,  even  were  the  cataract 
successfully  removed;  a  difference  which,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, could  no  doubt  be  remedied  by  the  use  of  a  double- 
convex  lens,  placed  before  the  eye  which  had  been  affected 
with  cataract,  but  which,  without  this  assistance,  might  raida* 
the  patient's  vision  so  confused,  that  to  see  well  with  either  eye, 
the  other  would  require  to  be  shut.  This,  then,  is  the  prac- 
tice which  is  generally  followed.  But  others  recommend  an 
immediate  operation,  asserting,  that  by  removing  the  cataract 
from  the  one  eye,  this  disease  may  be  prevented  from  attack- 
ing the  other;  or  that  if  already  commencing  in  this  eye, 
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k  may  be  removed  by  external  and  internal  remedies,  if  once 
the  completely  cataractous  eye  were  restored  to  its  office  by 
an  operation.  The  sympathy  which  exists  between  the  eyes 
18  undoubtedly  very  strong,  and  we  can  easily  conceive  that 
it  may  operate  in  inducing  similar  affections  of  the  chrystal- 
line  lenses,  in  the  same  way  that  it  often  appears  to  do  in 
producing  similar  diseases  of  the  retinae,  and  still  less  equivo- 
cally similar  ophthalmiee.  Were  it  established  that  cataract 
might  thus  be  produced  sympathetically,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  of  the  propriety  of  removing  a  single  cataract,  even 
when  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  this  disease  could  be 
detected  in  the  opposite  eye;  but  the  fact  is  not  established. 
The  cataract  of  old  people  generally  attacks  both  eyes  within 
the  period  of  a  few  months;  but  in  middle  life,  we  often  meet 
with  this  disease  in  one  eye,  the  other  having  continued  unaf- 
fected for  many  years, 

II.  When  both  eyes  are  cataractous,  and  equally  or  nearly 
equally  affected,  ought  both  to  be  operated  on  at  the  same 
time?  To  this  question,  my  experience  leads  me  to  answer 
in  the  affirmative,  if  division  of  the  cataract  is  the  operation 
to  be  performed ;  but  if  we  mean  to  extract,  I  regard  it  as 
much  more  advantageous  to  operate  on  one  eye  only,  and 
wait  the  result  before  touching  the  other.  Double  extraction 
decidedly  exposes  the  eyes  to  greater  risk  of  inflammation. 
If  we  operate  only  on  one  eye,  and  allow  it  to  recover,  we 
may  possibly  observe,  in  the  course  of  the  operation  and  re- 
covery, some  particulars  which  shall  be  essentially  useful  to  us 
in  conducting  the  second  operation,  or  shall  even  lead  us  to 
select  a  different  and  more  suitable  mode  of  operation  for  the 
second  eye. 

III.  Does  the  patient  require  to  undergo  any  particular 
oomrse  of  preparation,  before  submitting  to  an  operation  for 
cataract?  The  time  was  when  a  long  and  severe  preparation 
was  thought  necessary,  consisting  in  venesection,  cupping  and 
scarifying,  purging,  and  low  diet.  Now-a-days,  we  have  per- 
haps fallen  into  an  opposite  error,  and  avail  ourselves  too 
little  of  the  precautions  which  might  operate  against  the 
supervention  of  inflammation  after  the  operation.  As  it  is 
of  the  highest  importance  that  recovery  should  take  place 
without  the  excitement  of  much  inflammatory  action,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  bleed  the  patient  once  before  operating, 
both  to  moderate  the  impetus  of  the  circulation,  and  to  discover, 
by  tlie  appearances  of  the  blood,  whether  there  may  not  be 
inflammation  already  present  in  the  system.    Should  the  blood 
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prove  sizy,  it  would  be  highly  imprudent  to  proceed  imme- 
diately to  an  operation. 

If  the  bowels  are  disordered,  with  foul  tongue,  d^cient 
appetite,  and  headache,  a  dose  of  calomel  every  second  or 
third  night,  followed  by  salts  and  senna  next  morning,  ought 
to  be  given  for  three  or  four  times,  or  till  the  symptoms  in 
question  are  removed.  Even  if  the  patient  appears  to  be  in 
perfect  health,  three  or  four  saline  purges  ought  to  be  admin- 
istered at  proper  intervals,  and  a  strict  antiphlogistic  plan  of 
diet  followed  for  at  least  eight  or  ten  days. 

Immediately  before  the  operation,  the  patient  must  take 
no  full  meal,  and  must  carenilly  avoid  all  articles  which  are 
difficult  of  digestion. 

When  once  an  operation  is  resolved  upon,  it  ought  not 
to  be  put  off  without  some  good  cause;  for  the  patient's 
anxiety  grows  with  every  hour,  and  he  is  apt  greatly  to  mag- 
nify the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  the  operadon* 
Should  it  necessarily  be  postponed,  the  patient  must  carefully 
guard  against  all  influences  likely  to  produce  any  rheumatic 
or  catarrhal  affection  of  the  eyes.  On  no  account  must  the 
eyes  be  touched  in  the  way  of  operation,  if  they  appear 
affected  in  the  slightest  degree  with  any  sort  of  ophthalmia. 

IV.  Is  there  any  particular  season  of  the  year  more  suited 
than  another  for  operating?  ITie  spring  was  formerly 
selected  in  preference  to  any  other  season.  Yet  from  the 
prevalence  of  catarrhal,  rheumatic,  and  inflammatoiy  afiec- 
tions  at  that  period  of  the  year,  it  is  perhaps  the  worst  that 
could  be  chosen.  Patients  who  are  liable  to  suffer  from  such 
complaints,  ought  to  be  operated  on  in  dry  sununer  weather 
only;  but  a  purely  local  cataract,  occurring  in  an  individual 
otherwise  healthy,  may  be  removed  at  any  season. 

V.  In  cases  of  congenital  cataract,  ought  the  operation  to 
be  delayed  till  the  patient  has  attained  an  age  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  give  his  assent,  or  ought  it  to  be  practised 
during  infancy  r  The  answer  decidedly  is  to  operate  in 
infancy.  About  the  age  of  from  eighteen  months  to  two 
years,  the  parts  have  attained  a  degree  of  resistance,  whidi 
enables  the  surgeon  to  operate  with  greater  precision  than  at 
an  earlier  period^  yet  the  capsule  is  not  so  tough  and  coria- 
ceous as  it  becomes  at  a  later  period,  and  especially  after 
the  lens  (as  often  happens  in  congenital  cases)  is  completeir 
absorbed.  If  the  operation  is  delayed,  the  eyes,  having  no 
distinct  perception  of  external  objects,  acquire  such  an 
inveterate  habit  of  rolling,   that  for  a  long  time  alter  the 


pupil  has  been  cleared  by  an  operation,  no  voluntary  effort 
can  control  this  irregular  motion.  The  retina,  too,  by  a 
law  common  to  all  the  structures  of  an  animal  body,  for 
want  of  being  exercised,  fades  in  power.  Speaking  of  the 
results  of  Mr.  Saunders's  operations,  Dr.  Farre  states,  that 
the  sensibility  of  the  eye,  "  in  many  of  the  cases  cured  at  the 
ages  of  four  years  and  under,  could  not  be  surpassed  in 
children  who  had  enjoyed  vision  from  birth;  but  at  eight 
years,  or  even  earlier,  the  sense  was  evidently  less  active;  at 
twelve,  it  was  still  more  dull;  and  from  the  age  of  fifteen  and 
upwards,  it  was  generally  very  imperfect,  and  sometimes  the 
mere  perception  of  light  remained."*  These  observations 
place  beyond  all  controversy  the  propriety  of  an  early  opera- 
tion in  cases  of  congenital  cataract* 


SECTION  VII. — POSITION  OF  THE  PATIENT  DURING  OPERATIONS 
FOR  CATARACT,  AND  MODES  OF  FIXING  THE  EYE. 

In  operations  on  the  eye,  much  depends  on  the  position  of 
the  patient,  assistant,  and  operator,  and  on  each  understand- 
ing what  he  is  to  do.  The  ignorant  forwardness  of  the  assist- 
ant, or  the  want  of  composure  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  may 
in  an  instant  defeat  the  most  perfect  dexterity  of  the  operator. 

Tlie  patient  is  generally  seated  on  a  low  chair  or  stool,  and 
leans  back  his  head  against  the  breast  of  the  assistant,  who 
stands  behind  him.  A  clear  and  steady  light  is  to  be  chosen, 
entering  the  apartment  by  the  window  opposite  to  which  the 

Eitient  is  seated,  and  by  no  other.  With  his  hands  he  may 
y  hold  of  the  seat,  and  he  must  be  cautioned  that  on  no 
account  is  he  to  raise  them  towards  his  eyes.  If  he  cannot 
be  depended  on  for  this,  an  assistant  at  each  side  must  watch 
his  himds. 

To  the  assistant  is  committed  the  charge  of  preventing  the 
head  from  bending  suddenly  backwards,  and  of  supporting 
the  upper  lid.  If  it  is  the  left  eye  which  is  to  be  operated 
on,  with  his  right  hand  he  lays  hold  of  the  patient  by  the 
chin,  while  with  the  extremities  of  the  index  and  middle  fin- 
sers  of  his  left  hand  applied  upon  the  border  of  the  upper 
nd,  he  raises  it  as  completely  as  possible,  and  thus  exposes 
the  upper  part  of  the  eyeball.  He  allows  his  fingers  to  pro- 
ject so  far  beyond  the  border  of  the  lid,  that  should  the 

*  Saunders's  Treatise  on  some  practical  points  relating  to  the  Diseases 
of  tha  Eye,  p.  154.     London,  1811. 
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patient  endeavour  to  raise  the  eyeball,  it  would  come  into 
contact  with  the  fingers,  and  thus  be  (as  it  were)  scared  back 
into  its  proper  position.  In  general,  the  assistant  does  not  re- 
quire to  make  pressure  on  the  eye  in  any  stage  of  the  opera- 
tion. 

The  operator  sits  before  the  patient,  on  a  seat  of  such 
height  that  the  patient's  head  is  opposite  to  the  breast  of  the 
operator,  who,  by  this  means,  is  able  to  observe  with  ease 
whatever  goes  on  in  the  eye,  and  is  not  obliged  to  elevate  his 
arms  too  much  during  the  operation.  If  it  is  the  left  eye 
which  is  to  be  operated  on,  the  operator  having  tried  the 
point  of  the  needle  or  knife,  by  passing  it  through  a  bit  of 
thin  leather,  takes  the  instrument  in  nis  right  hand,  while 
with  the  index-finger  of  his  left,  he  draws  down  the  lower 
lid,  and  places  the  point  of  tliat  finger  upon  the  border  of  the 
lid,  so  as  just  to  touch  the  eyeball.  The  middle  finger  he 
places  on  the  caruncula  lachrymalis,  so  to  prevent  the  eye 
from  turning,  as  it  is  very  apt  to  do,  towards  the  nose>  a  pos- 
ition, which  if  assumed  after  the  operation  has  commenced, 
may  be  productive  of  very  serious  mischief. 

By  the  fingers  of  the  assistant  and  the  operator,  placed  as 
has  been  now  explained,  the  fugitive  eye  is  fixed,  yet  without 
pressure.  To  whatever  side  it  turns,  it  meets  with  the  point 
of  a  finger,  except  towards  the  temple,  where  the  needlie  or 
the  knife  is  about  to  enter. 

Various  sorts  of  specula,  spikes,  and  hooks,  have  been 
invented  for  fixing  the  eye;  but  all  of  them,  except  the  bent 
silver  wire,  commonly  called  Pellier's  speculum,  are  now  dis- 
carded. It  is  occasionally  employed,  especially  in  operations 
on  children,  for  supporting  the  upper  lid,  being  applied  either 
to  its  outer  surface,  or  introduced  beneath  its  edge. 

If  it  is  the  right  eye  which  is  to  be  operated  on,  the  oper- 
ator takes  the  needle  or  knife  in  his  left  hand,  unless  he  be 
conscious  of  such  a  want  of  dexterity  as  to  prefer  standing 
behind  the  patient,  so  that  he  may  use  the  right  hand,  the 

!)atient  leaning  his  head  on  a  pillow  laid  over  the  back  of  a 
ow  chair.  Some  operators  prefer  in  all  cases,  that  the  patient 
be  laid  along  upon  a  table;  alleging  as  one  reason  for 
recommending  this  position,  that  it  is  found  greatly  more  con- 
venient, if  the  patient  should  grow  faint  during  the  operation. 
When  the  horizontal  position  is  adopted,  the  operator  gene- 
rally sits  behind  the  head  of  the  patient  when  the  right  eye 
is  to  be  operated  on,  and  stands  by  his  left  side,  if  it  is  the 
left  eye. 
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If  with  the  eye  which  is  not  to  be  operated  on  the  patient 
retains  any  considerable  degree  of  vision,  some  tell  us  to  tie 
that  eye  up,  that  both  eyes  may  be  more  at  rest  during  the 
operation.  There  is  no  better  mode,  however,  of  fixing  the 
eyes,  than  by  desiring  the  patient  to  look  at  the  operator 
who  seizes  that  moment  for  entering  the  instrument  into  the 
eye,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  operation.  Of  this  advantage 
we  are  not  so  certain,  if  the  other  eye  is  tied  up. 


SECTION  VIII. — GENERAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  OPERATIONS  FOR 

CATARACT. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  operation  for  the  cure  of  cata- 
ract. All  three  have  undergone  innumerable  modifications, 
but  each  is  founded  on  a  principle  totally  different  from  that 
of  the  others. 

In  thejirst  place,  there  is  the  mere  removal  of  the  cataract 
out  of  the  axis  of  vision,  leaving  it  still  in  the  eye.  This  was 
formerly  called  Couching.  We  now  term  it  Displacement. 
There  are  two  varieties  of  it,  viz.  Depression  and  Reclination. 

In  the  second  place,  we  have  tlie  complete  Extraction  of 
the  cataract. 

And  in  the  third  place,  there  is  the  Division  of  the  cata- 
ract into  fragments,  which  remain  exposed  to  the  dissolving 
influence  of  the  aqueous  humour. 

It  is  possible  to  perform  each  of  these  three  kinds  of  oper- 
ation, either  through  the  cornea  or  through  the  sclerotica. 

I.  In  Depression  or  Reclination^  we  assign  a  new  situation 
to  the  cataract,  at  the  expense  of  the  vitreous  humour,  which 
we  know  to  be  by  no  means  a  mere  gelatinous  mass,  but  an 
organized  part,  supplied  with  blood-vessels,  and  these  derived 
firom  the  same  artery  which  nourishes  the  retina.  We  con- 
clude then,  that  extensively  to  lacerate  the  hyaloid  membrane, 
as  must  be  done  in  forcing  down  into  the  vitreous  humour 
such  a  body  as  the  lens,  is  highly  likely  to  produce  very  serious 
injury  to  the  internal  textures  of  the  eye.  The  mere  shock 
of  the  operation  is  likely  to  excite  inflammation,  disorganize 
the  vitreous  humour,  and  induce  insensibility  of  the  retina. 
The  displaced  lens,  also,  is  apt  to  come  into  contact  with 
the  ciliary  processes,  and  to  induce  iritis,  followed  by  closure 
of  the  pupil;  or  to  press  against  the  retina,  which  must 
necessarily  cause  amaurosis.  These  effects  may  follow  more 
or  less  quickly.     If  the  displaced  lens  is  firm  and  entire. 
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or  enclosed  within  the  capsule,  it  will  not  dissolve  in  the 
vitreous  humour,  but  remain  as  a  permanent  cause  of  irrita- 
tion and  chronic  inflammation,  likely  to  end  sooner  or  later 
in  amaurosis. 

In  Depression^  the  lens  is  pushed  (Erectly  below  the  level 
of  the  pupil.  It  will  follow,  of  course,  the  curvature  of  the 
eye,  sweeping  over  the  corpus  ciliare  towards  the  antmor 
edge  of  the  retina,  and  resting  in  such  a  position,  that  its 
anterior  surface  shall  still  be  directed  forwards,  and  a  litde 
downwards.  If  the  lens  is  hard,  and  the  depression  rudely 
performed,  the  retina,  and  even  the  choroid,  may  readily  be 
lacerated  in  this  operation,  and  the  eye  deprived  m  an  instant 
of  all  chance  of  recovering  the  power  of  sight.  If  the  lens  is 
left  resting  upon  the  retina,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  that 
this  of  itself  will  prevent  vision.  Should  it  beocmie  loosened 
from  its  new  situation,  and  rise  a  little  from  the  retina,  the 
sensibility  of  this  membrane  may  perhaps  return;  bat  in  other 
cases,  even  after  the  pressure  is  thus  removed,  the  amaurosis 
may  continue. 

After  depression,  the  lens  is  very  partially  covered  by 
vitreous  humour,  and  is  extremely  apt  to  reascend  into  its 
original  situation,  forming  anew  an  impediment  to  vision,  and 
again  requiring  to  be  removed  by  operation. 

To  this  last  objection,  RecUnation  is  not  so  liable.  In  this 
operation,  the  lens  is  made  to  turn  over  into  the  middle,  and 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  vitreous  humour,  so  that  the  sur- 
face of  the  lens,  which  formerly  was  directed  forwards,  now 
looks  upwards,  and  what  was  the  upper  edge  is  turned  back- 
wards. Over  the  lens,  displaced  in  this  manner,  the  vitreous 
humour  will  close  much  more  completely  than  over  the  de- 
pressed lens,  so  that  re-ascension  will  be  less  likely  to  happen. 

Another  advantage  possessed  by  reclination  is,  that  the 
retina  will  not  be  so  liable  to  be  pressed  on  by  the  cataract, 
as  after  depression,  the  displacement  effected  by  the  former 
operation,  carrying  the  lens  completely  below  the  level  of  the 
pupil,  leaving  it  there  in  the  vitreous  humour,  but  not  press- 
ing it  into  contact  with  the  floor  of  the  eyeball. 

On  the  other  hand,  reclination  must  necessarily  break 
through  and  destroy  the  hyaloid  membrane  much  more  exten- 
sively than  depression;  while,  after  the  former,  as  after  the 
latter  operation,  the  cataract  will  certainly  remain,  like  a 
foreign  oody,  the  cause  of  continued  irritation  within  the  eye, 
and  in  general,  of  ultimate  insensibility  to  light. 

II.  Extraction  is  the  complete  removal  of  the  cataract  out 
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of  the  eye  at  oiice,  and  if  easy  of  performance,  and  not  very 
dangerous  for  the  eye,  we  would  without  hesitation  pronounce 
it  the  operation  which  ought  to  be  preferred.  But,  to  per- 
form this  operation,  whether  through  the  cornea  or  sclerotica, 
requires  no  small  degree  of  dexterity,  and  is  attended  by  ver}' 
considerable  danger  to  the  eye. 

If  the  cornea  is  chosen  as  the  part  to  be  opened  for  the 
extraction  of  the  cataract,  the  incision  of  the  cornea,  in  order 
that  it  may  afterwards  unite  without  inflammation,  and  with- 
out any  cicatrice  which  would  prevent  the  entrance  of  light, 
.must  be  perfectly  circular,  smooth,  and  at  a  regular  distance 
^rom  the  sclerotica,  and  at  tlie  same  time,  be  of  sufficient  size 
to  allow  the  easy  exit  of  the  cataract.  Both  in  this  first 
period  of  the  operation,  and  in  the  subsequent  one  of  opening 
the  capsule,  the  iris  ought  to  be  left  entirely  uninjured.  One 
of  die  chief  dangers  attached  to  this  operation  is  that  of  the 
loss  of  vitreous  humour,  which  is  apt  to  burst  through  the 
membrane  which  naturally  supports  it,  especially  if  this  mem- 
brane is  not  perfectly  sound,  and  to  be  ejected  from  the  eye, 
either  before,  along  with,  or  after  the  cataract.  ,  There 
remains,  after  the  most  favourable  extraction,  an  extensive 
wound  of  the  cornea,  which  we  are  most  anxious  should  dose 
by  the  first  intention,  and  without  any  protrusion  of  the  iris. 
The  latter  event,  one  of  tlie  most  unfortunate  which  can  pos- 
sibly happen,  appears  in  some  cases  to  be  the  consequence^ 
and  is  always  an  additional  cause  of  inflammation.  Occasion- 
ftlly  violent  suppurative  inflammation  attacks  the  eye  after 
extraction,  so  that  the  natural  structure  of  the  organ  is  totally 
changed.  In  less  severe  cases,  the  iris  suffers  in  texture,  the 
pupil  closes,  or  the  cornea  is  rendered  opaque. 

The  operation  of  extraction  through  the  cornea,  is  too 
artificial  a  piece  of  surgery  to  be  trusted  to  the  hands  of  those 
who  have  not  made  themselves  complete  masters  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  already  shown  a  certain  share  of  natural  or  acquired 
dexterity  in  operating  on  the  eye.  It  is  too  nice  and  danger^ 
ous  an  operation  to  be  undertaken  without  tlie  utmost  pre- 
caiution,  composure,  and  steadiness. 

Nor  is  it  likely  that  extraction  through  the  sclerotica  is 
less  difficult,  or  less  dangerous.  Indeed,  this  method  appears 
to  be  at  present  universally  abandoned,  as  exposing  tlie  eye 
to  the  almost  certain  loss  of  vitreous  humour,  and  con- 
sequent destruction  of  the  organ.  Whether  this  rbk  is  so 
great  as  has  been  imagined,  and  such  as  should  deter  us  firom 
an  operation  which  possesses  the  advantage  of  leaving  the 
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coruea  uiiloucheii,  I  have  not  had  siifficieiil  opportuniiies  for 
ttscerUiining. 

Ill,  Division  is  founded  on  ihe  fact  that  the  aqueous 
humour,  »ctmg  as  a  menstruum  perpetually  absorbed  and 
resecreted,  has  the  power  of  compleleiy  dissolving  and  remoT- 
ing  the  chrystalline  lens.  Reasoning  from  this  iact,  and 
from  the  anatomy  of  the  parts  concerned,  we  naturally  con- 
clude tliat  it  will  be  easy  to  introduce  a  needle  eitlier  through 
the  cornea,  or  througli  the  sclerotica,  open  up  the  anterior 
hemisphei'e  of  the  capsule,  so  as  to  admit  the  aqueous  humour, 
and  thus  procure  the  solution  of  the  cataract.  Accordingly, 
this  is  regarded  as  the  least  dangerous  mode  of  curing  this  dis- 
ease by  operation.  It  is  not  exempt,  however,  from  disadran- 
lages,  trifling  ones,  indeed,  when  compared  to  the  dangers  at- 
tendant on  displacement  or  extraction.  The  torn  capsule  Li 
apt  to  reunite,  so  that  the  aqueous  humour  is  excluded  from  the 
cataract,  and  the  solution  ceases.  In  tliis  cose,  the  operation 
must  be  repeated,  the  lens  itself  divided,  and  tlie  fragments 
brought  into  the  anterior  chamber.  Iritis  is  not  an  udIk- 
quent  consequence  of  tlie  operation  of  division,  and  is 
extremely  apt  to  be  attended  by  opacity  of  tlie  capsule  from 
ijiflammalion.  This  may  take  place  even  when  tlie  iritis  is 
very  slight;  and  as  the  capsule  is  totally  insoluble,  there  h 
no  way  of  removing  its  opaque  shreds  from  behind  the  pupil, 
except  by  displacement  or  extraction.  If  the  cataract  is 
hard,  division  is  impracticable;  but  in  subjects  lutder  the 
age  of  40,  and  es|jccially  in  young  persons  and  children,  this 
method  is  not  merely  sufficient  for  the  cure  of  tlio  disease, 
hut  is  plainly  the  operation  to  be  preferred. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  this  genera)  review  of 
the  operations  for  cataract  are  evidently  these,  that  each  pos- 
sesses its  own  advantages  and  disadvantages,  and  is  attended 
by  its  own  peculiar  dangers,  that  one  of  tiiese  operations  will 
be  suitable  for  one  case  of  cataract,  and  aiiotltei-  fur  unoilier, 
and  that  there  can  be  no  more  incontestable  proof  of  a  man'i 
ignorance  of  this  subject  than  his  asking  which  of  these 
operations  we  practise,  or  of  a  man's  being  a  charlatan  than 
his  pretending  to  cure  all  kinds  of  cataract  by  one  of  these 
operations  alone,  modified  by  some  trifling  change  in  the 
manipulations  or  the  instruments.  Each  of  tne  (^ra- 
tions for  cataract  will,  in  certain  circumstances,  recommend 
itself  by  its  own  [leculiar  advantages;  none  is  to  be  uat- 
versally  adopted,  and  practise<l  lo  the  entire  rejection  o 
others. 
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SECTION  IX. — DEPRESSION  AND  RECLINATION. 

In  depression,  the  cataract  is  pressed  by  the  needle  almost 
perpendicularly  under  the  pupil,  somewhat  into  the  vitreous 
humour,  and  to  such  a  depth  as  no  longer  to  form  an  obstacle 
to  vision.  This  operation,  although  by  no  means  the  best,  is 
certainly  the  simplest,  as  it  is  the  most  ancient,  and  therefore 
claims  to  be  first  described. 

If  we  examine  the  figure  of  the  eye,  and  the  proportions  of 
its  several  parts,  it  will  be  evident,  that  there  is  not  sufficient 
room  for  tne  lodgment  of  a  large  cataract  directly  below  the 
pupil;  that  if  merely  depressea,  without  being  reclined  or 
turned  over,  the  lens  will  not  be  sufficiently  covered  by  the 
▼itreous  humour,  and  will  be  very  apt  to  reascend  into  its 
original  situation;  that  if  pressed  too  much  down,  it  will 
be  lodged  upon  the  ciliary  processes  and  retina,  or  will  be 
thrust  between  the  retina  and  the  choroid,  or  even  through 
these  membranes,*  causing  excessive  pain  at  the  moment  of 
the  displacement,  pain  which  has  in  some  instances  been 
known  to  last  through  life ;  inducing  vomiting  some  hours 
after  the  operation,  scarcely  to  be  calmed ;  and  bringing  on 
inflammation,  and  ultimately  amaurosis.  These  appear  to  be 
the  unavoidable  effects  of  incautiously  depressing  a  large  lens. 
They  are  carefully  to  be  distinguished  from  other  bad  effects 
which  are  apt  to  attend  this  operation,  but  which  with  atten- 
tion may  be  completely  avoided ;  namely,  wounding  of  th^ 
ciliary  processes,  the  retina,  or  the  iridal  artery,  at  the  moment 
of  entering  the  needle  into  the  eye. 

The  frequent  complaints  made  against  the  operation  of 
depression  led  Willburgt  to  propose  that  modification  of 
di^lacement  known  by  the  name  of  reclination.  In  this 
operation,  the  needle  being  applied,  not  to  the  vertex,  but 
to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens,  or  rather  of  the  capsule, 
the  cataract  is  pressed  backwards  and  downwards  into  the 
lower  part  of  the  vitreous  humour,  opposite  to  the  interval 
between  the  external  and  inferior  straight  muscles,  and  is  left 

*  Speaking  of  the  situation  of  the  lens  in  those  who  had  been  operated 
on  by  depression,  and  whose  eyes  he  dissected  after  death,  Daviel  says, 
"  Enfin  il  m*  est  arrive  de  le  rencontrer  plac6  entre  la  retine  et  la  choroide, 
et  ces  deux  membranes  dechirees  in  plusieurs  endroits.*' — Memoires  de 
I'Academie  Koyale  de  Chirurgie.  12mo.  Tome  v.  p.  377.  Paris,  1787. 

f  fietrachtung  iiber  die  bisherigen  gewoholichen  Operationen  des  Staares. 
Nilmberg,  1786. 


witb  its  anterior  surface  directed  upwards,  its  superior  edge 
backwards.  This  operation  must  necessarily  be  attended 
witb  much  disturbance  of  the  vitreous  butnour  ;  yet  it  is  in  a 
great  mensure  free  from  the  principal  objections  ogatnsi 
depression.  Even  n  large  cataract  which  has  been  reclined 
may  lie  imbedded  in  the  vitreous  humour,  without  being  in 
contact  widi  any  other  part  of  the  eye,  and  consequendy 
without  pressing  directly  against  the  redna  or  the  corpus 
ciliare.  It  will  also  be  so  enclosed  and  covered  1^  the 
ous  humour  that  it  will  not  be  likely  to  reascend. 


I.  Depression  atui  Reclination  through  the  Cornea. 
In  depression  and  reclinadon,  the  needle  isgenerally; 
duced  tlirough  the  sclerotica  and  choroid.  Some,  however, 
have  preferred  passing  it  through  the  cornea,  but  in  this  way 
neither  operation  can  be  satisfactorily  performed.  If  reclina- 
tion be  attempted  through  the  cornea,  the  needle  being  passed 
near  its  lower,  external,  or  upper  edge,  even  alUiough  the  pupil 
islullydllatedby  Ixtlladonna,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  separate 
the  lower  edge  of  the  capsule  from  its  natural  connexions,  so 
that  the  cataract  will  not  be  put  quite  out  of  sight,  and  will 
be  very  apt  to  reuscend.  If  the  operator,  feeling  disconienied 
on  observing  the  displacement  but  imperfectly  elfected,  makei 
farther  attempts  to  recline  the  cataract  more  completely,  he 
will  probably  bruise  and  perhaps  lacerate  the  iris  in  sudi  a 
way  as  to  excite  severe  inflammalJon.  When  partis)  adhe- 
sions exist  between  the  iris  and  capsule,  requiring  to  be  sepa- 
rated before  proceeding  to  dt.splacement  of  the  cataract,  tbc 
separation  cannot  be  efiected  by  the  needle  passed  through 
the 


11.  Depression  and  IteclinatUm  throtigh  the  ScUrvtica. 

On  tlie  evening  previous  to  the  operation,  extract  of  bella- 
donna,  moistened  to  the  consistence  of  cream,  is  to  be  snwared 
on  the  eyebrow  and  eyelids,  and  allowed  to  remain  till  nimai 
half  an  hour  before  the  operation,  when  it  is  to  be  wiwbed  off 
with  a  sponge  and  tepid  water.  If  the  pupil  is  not  bylhu 
time  tuUy  dilated,  a  litde  filtered  solution  of  extract  of  belli- 
donna  in  water  is  to  be  dropped  upon  the  conjuncttvA,  not 
rudely  dashed  in  with  a  hair-pencil. 

The  instrument  best  adapted  for  depression  ainl  rpcjins- 
tion  is  either  a  straight  lance-shsped  needle,  snch  as  Beer's, 
or  a  bent  needle,  such  as  Scarpa's.  The  slrniglit  needle  is 
more  easily  inlrotluced  and  withdrawn,  the  bent  one  lakes  a 
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better  hold  of  the  cataract  The  lance-shaped,  or  the  bent 
part  of  the  needle  should  measure  not  more  than  ^th  of  an 
inch  in  length,  nor  more  than  ^'^th  of  an  inch  in  breadth  at 
its  broadest  part.  The  neck  should  be  perfectly  round,  so 
that  after  the  instrument  is  once  introduced  into  the  eye,  it 
may  be  turned  in  any  direction  without  distorting  or  enlarg- 
ing the  aperture  by  which  it  has  been  passed  through  the 
sclerotica  and  choroid.  The  chisel-shaped  instruments  sold 
in  the  shops,  are  totally  inadmissible,  as  they  cannot  be  turned 
round  on  their  axis  without  greatly  injuring  the  tunics  through 
which  chey  have  been  passed,  and  cannot,  without  being 
turned  round,  execute  the  necessary  manipulations  of  depres- 
sion or  reclination. 

Each  of  these  operations  is  divided  into  three  periods, 
which  must  not  only  be  distinctly  understood  by  the  surgeon, 
but  carefully  observed  by  him  in  practice.  In  the^r^  period, 
the  needle  is  introduced  through  the  tunics,  and  into  the 
▼itreous  humour.  In  the  second,  the  instrument  enters  the 
posterior  chamber,  and  is  applied  to  the  cataract.  In  the 
third,  the  actual  displacement  is  efiected.  It  is  only  in  the 
third  period,  that  reclination  differs  from  depression. 

1^  Period.  The  needle  must  enter  the  eye  so  as  to  wound 
nothing  but  what  cannot  be  avoided,  else  we  may  be  prevented 
from  satisfactorily  executing  the  remaining  parts  of  the  opera- 
tion, or  may  inflict  serious  and  irreparable  injury. 

The  parts  which  must  be  wounded  are  the  conjunctiva, 
sclerotica,  choroid,  and  vitreous  humour.  The  parts  to  be 
avoided  are  the  ciliary  processes,  the  retina,  the  iridal  or  long 
ciliary  artery,  the  lens,  and  as  much  as  possible  the  vessels  of 
the  pars  non-plicata  of  the  corpus  ciliare.  If  the  ciliary  pro- 
cesses, the  iridal  artery,  or  several  of  the  choroidal  arteries  be 
wounded,  haemorrhagy  is  apt  to  take  place  into  the  eye,  fill- 
ing in  an  instant  the  aqueous  chambers  with  blood,  prevent- 
ing the  operator  from  seeing  the  cataract  and  the  needle  with 
sufficient  distinctness,  and  thus  obliging  him,  if  he  continues 
the  operation,  to  perform  it  as  if  in  the  dark.  We  are  taught 
to  believe  that  the  retina  is  insensible  to  mechanical  irritation, 
so  that  the  wounding  of  it  with  the  needle  should  not  be  pro- 
ductive of  any  pain;  but  as  we  know  not  how  far  the  violent 
vomiting  which  not  unfrequently  follows  displacement,  may 
sometimes  be  owing  to  touching  the  retina  with  the  needle^ 
or  how  far  its  sentient  power  may  afterwards  be  affected  from 
being  wounded,  we  should  always  avoid  a  part  of  the  eye,  the 
integrity  of  which  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  must  be  of  the 
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highest  importance.  If  the  needle  is  directed  towards  the 
cataract  in  tlie  first  period,  it  is  apt  to  enter  the  substance  of 
the  lens,  so  that  on  atteniptinf^  to  proceed  witli  the  operation, 
the  whole  cataract  moves  towards  the  pupil ;  an  inconrenient 
and  awkward  occurrence,  requiring  the  needle  to  be  with- 
drawn a  little  and  freed  from  tlie  lens,  before  it  can  be  intro- 
duced into  the  ponterior  chamber. 

All  these  errors  may  be  avoided  by  attending  to  the  fol- 
lowing rules. 

1.  Taking  the  lance-shaped  needle  in  his  right  band,  if  it 
is  the  left  eve  which  is  to  be  operated  on,  and  rice  veraa,  the 
operator  holds  it  wid)  the  one  flat  surface  looking  upwaniU 
and  the  other  downwards,  in  order  that  in  passing  tiirougb 
the  pars  non-plicata  of  the  corpus  ciliare,  it  may  divide  as 
few  of  the  choroidal  arteries  as  possible. 

2.  The  lids  being  fixed  by  the  fingera  of  the  assistant  and 
operator,  in  the  manner  specified  at  page  597,  the  operator 
leans  with  his  little  finger  on  the  cheek  of  the  patient  as  on  a 
point  of  support,  in  order  to  prevent  the  needle  from  sinking 
suddenly  and  to  too  great  a  depth  into  the  eye. 

3.  The  point  of  the  instrument  is  to  be  directed  towards 
the  centre  of  the  vitreous  humour,  thus  completely  avoidiug 
the  lens. 

4.  The  needle  is  to  be  entered  at  the  distance  of  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  behind  the  temporal  edge  of  the  cornea.  If  this 
rule  is  not  attended  to,  but  tlje  instrument  is  entered  nearer 
to  the  cornea  or  further  from  it,  the  ciliary  processes  on  the 
one  ban<l,  and  on  the  other  the  retina,  can  scarcely  escape 
being  injured. 

3.  In  order  to  avoid  the  iridal  artery,  the  ncetlie  is  to  be 
entered  not  in  the  equator  of  the  eye,  but  oiK^Ienlb  of  «i 
inch  below  that  line. 

6.  As  soon  as  the  needle  has  penetrated  to  the  dcptli  of 
one-fU^h  of  an  inch,  or  in  other  wards,  as  soon  as  the  lance- 
shaped  part  of  it  is  fairly  within  the  choroid,  the  first  period 
of  the  operation  is  completed,  and  the  instrument  is  on  no 
account  to  be  thrust  deeper  into  the  vitreous  humour. 

2d  Period.  The  second  jwriod  of  the  operation  coimneoces 
witli  a  double  motion  of  the  needle,  by  which,  in  the  fkm 
place,  it  is  iimde  to  perform  a  qiiarler  of  a  revolution  oa  its 
axis,  so  that  one  of  its  flat  surfaces  comes  to  be  turned  forwards 
and  the  other  backwards,  while  at  the  same  lime  its  handle  is 
carried  back  towards  the  temple,  and  the  point  of  the  instru- 
ment forwnrils.     This  brings  tlie  point  of  the  needle  l>etwreii 
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the  fringed  circular  edge  of  the  ciliary  processes  and  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  lens.  The  operator  now  slowly  pushes  on 
the  needle  between  these  parts  into  the  posterior  chanil)er. 
He  sees  its  point  advancing  from  behind  the  temporal  edge  of 
the  pupil,  and  carries  it  on  through  the  posterior  chamber, 
across  the  pupil,  till  its  point  is  hid  behind  the  nasal  portion 
of  the  iris.  The  posterior  flat  surface  of  the  needle  is  thus 
applied  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  anterior  hemisphere  of 
the  capsule. 

Sd  Period.  The  rest  of  the  operation  differs  according  as 
the  cataract  is  to  be  depressed  or  reclined. 

If  the  operator  chooses  to  depress,  he  elevates  the  point  of 
the  needle  by  lowering  its  handle,  till  the  point  reaches  the 
superior  edge  of  the  lens,  and  then  he  gives  the  instrument  a 
quarter-turn,  so  as  to  apply  the  flat  side  of  it  to  the  vertex  of 
die  cataract.  The  handle  is  now  gradually  elevated,  the 
point  depressed ;  the  cataract  descends  from  behind  the  pupil ; 
Its  course  is  downwards,  and  a  little  outwards  and  backwards; 
it  is  to  be  depressed  till  it  is  no  longer  in  sight,  which  will 
always  be  effected  when  the  handle  of  the  needle  has  been  so 
fisu*  elevated,  that  the  direction  of  the  whole  instrument  has 
become  horizontal.  Beyond  this,  there  must  be  no  farther 
depression.  "^There  is  no  room  to  carry  the  cataract  farther 
in  the  direction  of  depression.  Raise  the  handle  higher  than 
the  horizontal  position,  the  cataract  is  pressed  through  the 
retina,  and  vision  extinguished  by  the  very  attempt  which  is 
made  to  restore  it« 

For  the  space  of  a  minute  or  two,  the  needle  is  to  be  kept 
in  contact  with  the  depressed  cataract.*  Its  point  is  then  to 
be  gently  raised,  the  operator  taking  notice  whether  the  cat- 
aract reascends,  or  remains  depressed.  If  it  reascends,  the 
depression  must  be  repeated. 

In  this  operation,  and  also  in  reclination,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  capsule  should  be  displaced  along  with  the  opaque 
lena.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  in  many  instances,  the 
capsule  is  merely  torn  by  the  needle,  and  its  shreds  left  attached 
to  the  circle  of  the  ciliary  processes.  These  shreds,  being 
highly  elastic,  will  roll  themselves  up,  and  prove  no  impedi- 
ment to  vision,  unless  inflammation  comes  on  and  renders 

*  Gny  de  Chauliac,  who  composed  his  work  on  Surgery  in  1363,  gives 
the  following  direction  to  the  operator,  regarding  the  time  during  which  he 
should  keep  the  needle  in  contact  with  the  depressed  cataract.  **  II  la  tien- 
dra  log^  avec  V  eguille  pendant  le  temps  qu*  il  faut  mettre  k  dire  trois  fois 
le  Patrr,  ou  une  fois  le  Muerrre** 
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them  opaque,  in  which  case  they  will  form  a  secondary  cap- 
sular cataract.  After  the  dispiacemeni  is  accomplished,  and 
jtist  before  withdrawing  the  needle  from  the  eye,  it  is  proper 
to  turn  the  point  of  the  instnunent  towards  the  cornea,  and 
to  move  it  three  or  four  times  round  within  the  pupil,  so  as 
to  ensure  the  division  of  the  capsule,  if  it  had  been  left  in  «i(v. 
Tlie  needle  is  then  to  be  removed  from  the  eye,  in  the  same 
position  OS  to  its  surfaces  in  which  it  was  introduced. 

If  tlie  surgeon  prefers  recHnation  to  depression,  he  com- 
mences the  third  period  of  the  operation  by  raising  the  pcant 
of  the  needle  not  more  than  the  tenth  of  an  inch  above  the 
transverse  diameter  of  the  lens,  and  then  immediately  proceeds 
to  recline  the  cataract  by  moving  the  handle  of  the  instrument 
upwards  and  forwards,  while  its  point  of  course  passes  down- 
wards and  backwards.  By  tliis  manipulation,  the  cataract  is 
made  to  I'all  backwards  into  tlte  vitreous  humour,  and  at  the 
same  time  downwards  and  a  Uttle  outwards.  The  position  of 
the  needle  at  the  end  of  reclination,  is  very  different  from  its 
position  at  the  end  of  depression.  In  the  latter,  it  is  horizon- 
tal ;  in  the  former,  the  handle  is  pointing  upwards,  outwards, 
and  forwards,  nearly  in  a  line  with  the  temple  of  the 
operator. 

Manner  of  tuing  tlie  Needle.  1.  Tliis  insirmnent  is  lo  be 
lield  extremely  lightly  in  the  hand,  so  that  it  may  be  mated 
easily  in  all  directions.  If  it  be  grasped  firmly  by  the  fiogen, 
the  operator  has  comparatively  no  power  over  it,  and  is  oiur- 
ble  to  execute  the  delicate  movements  required  in  the  opera* 
tions  of  displacement. 

2.  When  once  the  needle  is  introduced  into  the  eye,  no 
part  of  the  depression  or  reclination  is  to  be  executed  bv  a 
motion  of  the  whole  instnunent  in  one  direction :  bni  the 
point  is  always  to  be  moved  in  one  direction,  and  the  huirtle 
in  another,  so  tliat  the  needle  tVirms  a  lever  of  the  6r»t  kiiuL 
the  sclerotica  being  the  fulcrum.  Upon  dm  fulcrum,  the 
instrument  ought  to  be  moveil  with  the  least  degree  t^  preseun" 
possible,  and  without  any  dragging  of  the  eye. 

Modifications  of  depression  and  recli/uHioH  acmrtHng  tv  vaiit' 
ties  of  cataract,  I.  When  the  cataractous  lens  is  fni^le,  and 
breaks  into  fragments  under  the  pressure  of  the  needle^  or 
when  it  is  soft,  so  ibul  tlic  needle  pusses  through  it  without 
displacing  it,  di^lacement  ought  to  be  nilogcther,  or  in  b 
great  measure,  abandoned,  and  the  operation  of  divinon  im* 
mediately  substituted  in  its  room.  Tiic  anterior  hemisphere 
of  the  capsule  is  carefully  to  be  lacerated,  and  its  ccntrn)  part. 
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if  possible,  dest roved ;  the  fi^agments  of  the  friable  lens  will 
often  pass  almost  of  themselves,  through  the  lacerated  open- 
ing, and  through  the  pupil  into  the  anterior  chamber,  where 
they  will  speedily  be  dissolved.  If  the  nucleus  of  the  lens, 
however,  appears  to  be  hard,  we  have  our  choice  either  to 
displace  it,  or  leave  it  in  situ  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
aqueous  humour.  The  pieces  into  which  a  soft  gelatinous 
lens  may  be  dividci^l,  are  not  so  easily  scattered  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  needle ;  and  in  such  a  case,  it  is  better  not  to 
attempt  too  much,  but  rather  confine  ourselves  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  die  anterior  hemisphere  of  the  capsule,  reserving  for  a 
subsequent  operation  the  division  of  the  lens  and  dispersion 
of  its  fragments. 

2.  If  displacement  be  attempted  in  cases  of  capsulo-lenticu- 
lar  cataract,  it  not  un frequently  happens  that  the  instant  the 
capsule  is  opened  with  the  needle,  the  lens  being  in  the  state 
of  a  fluid,  is  poured  into  the  aqueous  humour.  In  a  day  or 
two  after,  the  aqueous  humour  will  again  be  of  its  natural 
transparency,  the  fluid  lens  having  been  absorbed ;  but  unless 
something  more  has  been  done  at  the  time  of  the  operation  than 
merely  puncturing  tlie  capsule,  vision  will  still  be  interrupted 
by  the  capsular  part  of  the  cataract  When  we  observe, 
therefore,  that  the  dissolved  lens  is  escaping  into  the  aqueous 
humour,  we  should  endeavour  as  completely  as  this  state  of 
matters  will  allow,  to  lacerate  and  destrov  the  anterior  hemi- 
sphere  of  the  capsule ;  and  should  we  And  after  the  absorption 
of  the  dissolved  lens  is  effected,  that  the  central  aperture  in 
the  capsule  is  insufficient,  either  another  attempt  must  be  made 
with  the  needle,  to  clear  away  as  much  of  it  as  shall  secure 
the  transmission  of  the  rays  of  light  to  the  retina,  or  it  must 
be  extracted  through  a  small  incision  of  the  cornea. 

3.  We  sometimes  have  to  do  with  cases  of  cataract,  in 
wliich  the  edge  of  the  pupil,  in  consequence  of  previous 
iritis,  is  partially  or  completely  adherent  to  the  capsule. 
When  the  adhesion  embraces  the  whole  circumference  of 
the  pupil,  to  separate  the  capsule  is  almost  impossible,* 
so  that  as  &r  as  the  capsule  is  concerned,  the  formation 
of  a  central  opening  in  it  is  all  that  we  should  attempt. 
The  lens  we  displace  or  divide,  according  to  the  esti- 
mate  we  are  led  to  form    of    its    consistence.     When    the 

*  Mr.  Hey  relute^  an  interesting  case,  in  which  after  twelve  operations 
with  the  needle,  lie  succeeded  in  detaching  the  capsule  under  such  circum- 
stances, aiul  restored  vision.  — Practical  Observations  in  Surgery,  p.  82. 
London,  1803. 
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edge  of  the  pupil,  on  tlie  utlier  liand,  is  bound  lo  tlu- 
capsgle  in  one  or  two  pi>ii]ts  only,  as  will  be  rendere*!  evi- 
dent on  brining  the  iris  inider  the  influence  of  belladonna, 
we  endeavour  first  of  all  to  cut  across  these  adhesions  with 
the  edge  of  the  needle,  tlien  open  upt  he  centre  of  the  capsule, 
and  lastly,  displace  the  opaque  lens.  Before  withdrawing 
the  needle,  tlie  central  aperture  of  the  capsule  may  be 
enlarged  or  completed,  unless  we  judge  that  enough  has 
already  been  done,  and  that  any  thing  larther  should  be  left 
to  another  operation,  after  an  interval  of  some  weeks  ot 
months.  The  cutting  acros,s  of  the  adhesions  betwewi  the 
iris  and  the  capsule,  is  generally  attended  with  some  dis- 
charge of  blood. 

4.  Cases  occur  in  which  the  cataract  instantly  reascenda, 
whenever  the  needle  is  raisetl  in  order  to  withdraw  it  from 
the  eye.  Such  an  occurrence  has  been  ascribed  to  a  greMcr 
degree  of  adhesion  dian  is  natural  between  the  chrystalline 
capsule  and  the  vitreous  humour,  and  has  be«n  desijjrnateO 
elastic  cataract.  In  such  a  case,  we  allow  the  cataract  to 
resume  the  situadon  whence  it  had  been  forced  by  tlie  nppli- 
cation  of  the  needle;  we  then  carry  Uie  instrument  over  the 
upper  edge  of  the  lens,  and  down  tiehind  the  posterior  hemi- 
sphere of  the  capsule;  we  move  it  upwards  and  downwards,  so 
as  to  destroy  the  adhesion  of  the  capsule  to  the  hyaloid  in«ii- 
brane,  bring  up  the  needle  from  under  the  cataract  into  the 
posterior  chanil)er,  and  then  repeat  the  displacement  as  before. 

Afier-treatment,  1.  Experiments  on  tne  degree  of  vision 
recovered  by  means  of  the  operation  which  nos  just  been 
performed,  arc  not  advisable,  as  in  the  endeavours  which 
the  patient  makes  to  discover  the  objects  presented  to  hiiu, 
the  muscles  of  the  eye  are  necessarily  called  into  iictioo,  anil 
this  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  reascension  of  the  cataract. 

2.  The  eyes  are  to  be  shikded  by  means  of  a  light  Uneii 
compress,  fixed  by  a  roller  going  round  the  head,  or  pinned 
to  the  night-cap. 

3.  Rest  is  to  be  enjoined,  both  of  the  eyes  and  of  the  brad. 
for  some  days;  the  patient  lying  in  bed,  or  sitting  in  a  c4iair. 
The  room  is  to  be  kept  moderately  dark.  The  food  is  lo  be 
of  any  easily  digested  kind,  not  tix)  nourishing,  nor  of  such  n 
sort  as  to  require  chewing. 

4.  After  three  or  four  days,  tlie  eyes  mny  he  protected  from 
the  light  by  a  green  bonuet-shade,  but  ought  not  for  eigfal  or 
ten  days  longer  to  be  employed  in  examinmg  objects.      »*— 


this  period,  they  are  gradually  lo  Iw  brought   into  i 
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patient  taking  care  to  avoid  whatever  excites  pain  or  redness 
of  the  eyes,  or  gives  rise  to  epiphora. 

Accidents  during  or  consequent  to  the  operations  of  displace^ 
menL  1.  One  of  the  least  considerable  of  the  accidents  which 
are  apt  to  follow  these  operations,  is  the  formation  of  a  small 
thrombus  under  the  conjunctiva,  in  consequence  of  one  of  the 
visible  vessels  of  the  eye  liaving  been  wounded  by  the  needle, 
a  thing  which  may  easily  be  avoided.  Should  such  a  throm- 
bus follow,  it  is  to  be  left  to  itself;  the  blood  contained  in  it 
will  speedily  be  absorbed. 

2.  A  small  fungous  excrescence  sometimes  rises  over  the 
wound  made  by  the  entrance  of  the  needle  through  the  coats 
of  the  eye.  It  may  be  touched  once  a-day  with  a  solution  of 
aitrate  of  silver,  or  if  this  proves  ineifectu&l,  with  the  same 
substance  in  tlie  solid  state. 

3.  Effusion  of  blood  into  the  chambers  of  the  eye  is  by  no 
means  a  frequent  occurrence  in  the  operations  of  displace- 
ment. Even  when  the  iridal  artery  is  divided,  or  the  ciliary 
processes  touched,  the  bleeding  generally  tends  more  to  escape 
Dy  the  wound  than  to  flow  into  the  interior  of  the  eye.  At  the 
same  time,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  haemorrhagy  into  the  aque- 
ous humour,  suddenly  obscuring  the  field  of  operation,  does 
occasionally  occur.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  blood  may 
safely  be  left  to  he  removed  by  absorption.  Rarely  indeed  is 
it  in  such  quantity  as  to  produce  a  feeling  of  pain  or  distension, 
or  render  necessary  an  opening  at  the  edge  of  the  cornea, 
with  the  extraction-knife,  or  its  evacuation. 

4.  If  the  operator  has  either  entered  the  needle  in  an  im- 
proper direction,  or  plunged  it  too  deep  at  first  into  the  eye, 
the  point  of  the  instrument  is  apt  to  be  buried  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lens,  so  that  on  attempting  to  proceed  with  the 
operation,  the  whole  cataract  moves  forward  towards  the 
cornea.  When  the  operator  observes  that  this  is  the  case,  he 
must  turn  the  needle  several  times  round  on  its  axis,  so  as  to 
free  it  from  the  lens,  withdraw  it  a  little,  and  then  proceed 
to  the  second  period  of  the  operation,  in  the  usual  manner. 

5.  It  sometimes  happens  that  on  attempting  to  depress  or 
recline  the  lens,  it  is  suddenly  tilted  forward  through  the 
pupil.  When  this  is  the  case,  it  may  be  possible,  with  some 
aifficulty,  to  carry  it  back  again  to  its  former  situation,  and 
then  to  displace  it  as  had  been  intended.  I  consider  it  to  be 
better  practice,  however,  immediately  to  extract  the  lens. 
For  this  purpose,  the  operator  should  keep  it  pressed  against 
the  cornea  with  the  needle,  make  a  section  of  one-third  of 
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ttie  ciruumlerence  of  the  cortieii  with  the  extraction-ktiitV, 
iiiiti  laying  hold  of  the  lens  with  s  Iiook,  remove  it  from  the 
eye. 

6.  Violent  bilious  voinitinp  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  or 
during  the  first  night  nfter  the  operation,  is  a  frequent  conse- 
quence of  depression  and  reclination.  This  symptom  has 
been  attributed  to  various  causes,  as  injury  of  iJie  ciliary 
nerves,  or  of  the  retina,  at  the  moment  of  entering  the  needle, 
and  pressure  on  the  retina,  or  laceration  of  this  part,  fi^m  di»- 
placement  rudely  and  ignorantly  performed.  The  ordiniuy 
means  for  checking  vomiting  are  to  be  adopted,  especiallv 
small  doses  of  opium,  frequently  repeated.  Blood -letting; 
ou$(htaIsD  to  be  had  recourse  to,  asinflammation scarcely  ever 
fails  to  occur  in  those  coses  where  violent  vomiting  is  excited 
by  the  operation. 

7.  Inflammation  of  the  retina  and  of  the  iris  is  to  be  appre- 
hended after  the  operatioos  of  displacement,  especially  when 
the  manipulations  Iiave  been  rudely  executed,  and  the  needle 
kept  long  in  the  eye.  Severe  pain  in  the  eye  and  round  the 
orbit,  coming  on  during  the  night,  is  generally  the  first 
symptom  indicative  of  internal  inflammation,  after  any  opei^ 
atioii  on  the  eye.  The  sclerotica  and  conjunctiva  become 
red,  the  colour  of  the  iris  changes,  the  pupil  contracts,  lymph 
is  effused,  the  remnants  of  the  loose  capsule  become  opaque 
and  coalesce,  vision  becomes  cxiremelv  indistinct,  and  unless 
proper  means  of  cure  are  adopted,  onyx,  hypopium,  and  de- 
struction of  the  eye,  may  ensue.  Free  blood-letting,  both 
general  and  local;  opium,  internally  and  extemslly ;  calomel, 
so  as  speedily  to  affect  the  mouth;  and  belladonna,  to  dilate 
the  pupil,  are  the  remedies  chiefly  to  Iw  relie<I  on. 

Chronic  inflammation  of  the  internal  textures  of  the  eye  i> 
a  frequent  consequence  of  depression  or  reclination.  ll  is 
not  attended  by  much  pain,  but  prevents  the  eye  from  ever 
attaining  a  degree  of  healthiness  sufficient  to  render  it  nsefiil. 
Kpiphora,  varicose  dilatation  of  the  external  hlood-veasels  of 
the  eye,  and  in  general  a  contracted,  but  sometimes  a  liilnled 
pupil,  attend  this  state  of  the  organ,  the  true  remetly  for  which 
would  tie  the  entire  removal  ot^  the  lens,  which  lying  in  the 
vitreous  humour,  operates  exactly  us  a  foreign  substance 
Konld  do  in  the  same  situation. 

S.  Anuturosis,  witli  dissolution  of  the  vitreous  hanour, 
irregularly  dilated  pupil,  haziness  of  the  cornea,  and  varieoar 
dilutalioa  of  tlie  external  hlocHl-ve&sels  of  the  eye,  n  a  eaOh 
nion  rrsiill  of  the  openitioiTi  of  dispincemeni.      If  the  i 
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is  pressed  upon  by  a  firm  lens,  which  has  been  depressed  or 
reclined,  insensibility  to  light  is  the  necessary  consequence. 
It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  after  some  days  or  weeks, 
the  lens  rises  a  little  in  the  vitreous  humour,  the  retina  is 
thereby  relieved,  and  the  power  of  vision  returns.  Yet  this 
result  does  not  always  follow;  the  lens  may  reascend,  and  the 
retina  remain  insensible.  If  the  practitioner  who  has  per- 
formed depression  or  reclination,  out  of  a  too  favourable 
opinion  perhaps  of  these  operations,  sees  reason  to  suspect 
that  the  very  means  which  he  had  adopted  for  restoring 
vision,  threatens  to  destroy  it,  he  ought  not  to  hesi- 
tate about  withdrawing  the  displaced  lens  from  the  eye 
entirely.  Introducing  a  bent  needle  through  the  sclerotica, 
the  cataract  is  to  be  raised  into  its  former  situation,  pressed 
forward  through  the  pupil,  and  kept  in  contact  with  the  cor- 
nea till  a  section  is  made,  a  hook  introduced,  and  the  lens 
laid  hold  of,  so  that  it  may  be  extracted. 

9.  If  the  lens  is  displaced,  with  its  capsule  entire,  it  will  suffer 
no  solution  in  the  vitreous  humour ;  even  stript  of  the  capsule, 
a  hard  lens  will  remain  unchanged  for  a  great  length  of  time. 
Beer  saw  a  lens,  which  had  been  depressed  thirty  years  before 
by  Hilmer,  reascend  in  consequence  of  a  fall  upon  the  head ; 
and  in  many  instances,  he  had  found  cataracts  on  dissection, 
lying  in  the  vitreous  humour,  firm,  and  only  slightly  con- 
tracted, the  lenticular  part  bearing  no  marks  of  solution,  and 
the  capsular  none  of  maceration.* 

Reascension  of  a  depressed  or  reclined  cataract,  is  so  com- 
mon an  occurrence,  that  some  have  gone  the  length  of  speak- 
ing of  the  operations  of  displacement,  as  affording  oidy  a 
puliative  cure."|"     Reascension  may  take  place  at  any  period 
after  the  operation,  but  is  more  apt  to  happen  within  the  first 
fortnight  than   afterwards.      The  plan   usually  adopted   by 
those  who  have  practised  displacement,  has  been  to  repeat 
the  same  operation  after  each  reascension,  till  the  lens  has 
foirly  settled  in  the  situation  which  they  assigned  to  it.     Thus 
we  find  Mr.  Hey  couching  some  of  his  patients  six  or  seven 
times  over. J     I  shall  not  pretend  to  say,  that  in  all  cases  of 
reascension,  extraction  through  a  section  of  about  a  fliird  of 
the  circumference  of  the  cornea  should  be  practised ;  but  of 
this,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  it  is  proper  in  all  such  cases, 
it  extraction  is  not  immediately  resolved  upon,  to  wait  for  a 

•  Lefare  von  den  Augenkrankheiten.     Vol.  ii.  p.  363.     Wien,  1817. 

t  Ibid. 

X  Practical  Observations  in  Surgery,  pp.  79  and  81.     London,  1803. 
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few  weeks  and  watch  what  may  be  the  effects  of  the  aqueous 
humour  on  the  cataract.  It  is  quite  evident,  that  many  ol 
the  cures  iittempted  by  displacement,  and  recorded  as  instances 
favourable  to  the  plan  of  couching,  in  preference  to  extract- 
ing, were  actually  accomplished  by  tlie  dissolution  of  ibe  lens 
after  reascension.  Thus,  Mr.  Hey  tells  us,  that  in  one  of  his 
patients,  "  the  cataract  in  the  left  eye  appeared  again ;  but  in 
a  few  weeks  it  became  sensibly  wasted,"*  Should  there  be 
no  appearance  of  dissolution  after  some  weeks,  it  will  become 
a  question  whether  a  repetition  of  displacement  should  be 
adopted,  or  an  attempt  made  to  extract  the  cataract.  TTie 
latter  cannot  be  safely  attempted  in  the  ordinary  way,  that  is, 
by  a  section  of  half  ^le  circumierence  of  the  cornea,  else  the 
vitreous  humour,  in  consequence  of  what  it  has  suffered  from 
the  previous  displacement,  will  almost  certainly  be  evacuated : 
but  the  needle  must  be  empJoyetl  to  press  ihe  cataract  through 
the  pupil,  and  a  third  part  only  of  the  circumference  of  thf 
cornea  opened  for  its  extraction  with  the  hook. 


8ECTIOH  X. — EXTRACTION. 


tCbl^^^ 


I.  Extraction  through  a  semicirailar  incision  of  Ox  C 
Extraction  of  the  cataract,  through  an  incision  of  the  o 
nea,  appears  to  have  been  first  practised  as  a  regular  method 
of  removing  this  disease,  by  Daviel,  a  French  nai'j-  surgeon, 
who  had  settled  at  Marseilles,  about  the  middle  of  last  cen- 
turj-.  He  confesses  that  he  hod  taken  the  hint  of  this  mode 
of  operating  from  Petit, f  who  in  1708,  had  opened  llie  coi^ 
nea  to  extract  an  opaque  lens  which  had  come  forward  into 
the  anterior  chamber ;  and  that  he  had  felt  himself  urged  to 
devise  some  new  mode  of  operating  for  cataract,  bv  the  want 
of  success  which  he  found  to  attend  the  operation  ol  couching, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  internal  textures  of  tlic  ew,  dis- 
closed upon  dissecting  tlie  eyes  of  tliose  who  had  undergone 
this  ope  ration.  J 

■  Prnctical  ObBerraiioiK  in  Surgery,  p.  77.     London,  1803, 
+  Memoires  de  I'Acmiemie  Roynle  dea  Sciences,  Annee  170B.  p.  311. 
Amsterditm,  1760. 

X  M^oirea  de  TAcadeniic  Royale  de  Chirurgif.  ISmo,  Tome  v.  p.  3B9. 
Parb,  17B7.— lni7(i7,MeryhBd*(«nSnint-yve»perfonnMtnictwnmBiBH' 
flimilBr  to  that  in  which  Petit  operated  in  the  follo^ine  yeur,  ani  (o  whirb 
Daviel  refen.  Mery  wiu  led  from  the  success  of  Saint- Yves's 
to  recoinincnd  extraction  through  tlie  comea  as  b  mode  of  renuirtnca 
Hci  worthy  of  being  generally  adopted,  remarking  "  qu  'oo  rtiquc  (^ 
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Daviel  commenced  his  operation,  by  passing  a  broad  needle 
or  small  lancet  into  the  anterior  chamber,  close  to  the  lower 
edge  of  the  cornea.  He  then  enlarged  the  incision,  thus 
made,  by  another  instrument  somewhat  similar  to  the  former, 
but  which  being  sharp  on  the  edges  only  and  blunt  at  the 
point,  could  with  less  danger  to  the  iris  be  introduced  into 
the  anterior  chamber.  He  completed  the  semicircular  section 
with  bent  probe-pointed  scissors.  The  inconveniences  arising 
from  the  employment  of  so  many  instruments  were  perceived, 
and  speedily  remedied  by  Palucci,  La  Faye,  Sharp,  and  others, 
who  substituted  a  single  knife,  which  being  entered  at  the 
temporal  edge  of  the  cornea,  passed  through  the  anterior 
chamber,  made  its  exit  at  the  nasal  edge  of  the  cornea,  and 
either  by  its  progressive  motion  or  by  being  Dressed  down- 
wards, completed  a  crescentic  incision  parallel  to  the  lower 
edge  of  the  cornea. 

The  operation  of  extraction  divides  itself  into  three  periods. 
In  the  Jirst^  the  cornea  is  opened  with  the  kinfe.  In  the 
second^  the  anterior  hemisphere  of  the  capsule  is  opened,  or 
rather  destroyed  as  much  as  possible.  In  the  thirds  the  exit 
of  the  cataract,  or  the  extraction  pro[)erly  so  called,  is  accom- 
plished. Some  dexterous  and  experienced  operators  have 
attempted  to  run  these  different  periods  together ;  but  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  study  them  individually,  and  it  is 
always  safer  to  execute  each  of  the  three  objects  above  stated, 
deliberately  and  by  itself. 

1^  Period,  In  opening  the  cornea,  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  section  be  made  of  suflBcient  size,  of  a  proper  form,  and  at 
a  specified  and  regular  distance  from  the  sclerotica.  It  must 
be  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  the  exit  of  the  lens  without  hin- 
derance,  and  without  the  use  of  much  pressure  on  the  eye ; 
and  to  permit  of  this,  the  incision  will  require  to  extend  to  at 
least  a  half  of  the  circumference  of  the  cornea.  Mr.  Ware 
supposes  the  whole  circumference  of  the  cornea  to  be  divided 
into  sixteen  equal  parts,  and  states  that  nine  of  these  should 
be  included  in  the  incision.  It  must  be  of  a  proper  form, 
not  angular,  nor  indented,  but  regular,  smooth,  and  parallel 
to  the  edge  of  the  sclerotica,  that  it  may  heal,  if  possible,  by 

tirer  la  cataracte  en  dehors  qu'  k  Tabattre  au  dedans  de  Toeuil.'*  Memoires 
de  TAcademie  Royale  des  Sciences,  Ann^  1707,  p.  606.  Amsterdam, 
1746. — Extraction  is  not  a  modem  invention.  Antyllus  appears  to  have 
practised  it  about  the  end  of  the  first  century ;  as  also  Lathyrion  at  a  later 
period.  Haly- Abbas,  io  the  tenth  century,  describes  extraction  as  minutely 
as  he  docs  the  operation  of  couching.  Histoire  de  la  Medecine  par 
Sprengel,  traduite  per  Jourdan.    Tome  vil.  pp.  40,  41.    Pitfis,  1815. 
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the  first  iaCcntion,  snd  leave  no  cicatrice  to  impede  the 
eDtrance  of  light  into  the  eye.  It  ot^ht  not  to  he  cif^se  to 
the  sclerotica,  for  then  the  iris  is  left  unsupported  and  is  apt 
to  protrude;  neither  ought  it  to  he  far  from  the  sclerotica, 
for  then  the  incision  will  tw  too  small,  and  the  cicatrice  which 
may  follow,  will  impede  the  light  in  its  passage  towards  the 
pupil.  A  rim  of  eornea  of  at  least  the  twentieth  of  an  inch 
in   breadth,  should  be  left  between  the  sclerotica  and  the 
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The  inferior  half  of  the  circumference  of  tlie  cornea  has 
generally  been  chosen  for  the  incision ;  some,  however,  have 
preferred  the  upper  half,  while  others,  entering  the  knife  on 
the  temporal  side,  and  above  the  equator  of  the  cornea,  have 
brought  it  out  below  the  equator  on  the  nasal  side,  and  tltus 
effected  a  section  of  the  usual  crescentic  form,  half  on  the  tem- 
poral and  half  on  the  lower  side  of  the  cnineu.  The  inciaion 
of  the  lower  half  of  the  cornea  is  the  most  easily  executed;  and 
through  such  an  incision,  the  opening  of  the  capsule  and  the 
exit  of  the  lens,  are  accomplished  with  tlie  least  difficulty. 
But  if  this  incision  does  not  heal  by  the  iirst  intention,  if  it 
be  prevented  from  healing  by  a  protruding  iris,  or  by  the  edge 
of  the  lower  eyelid  inU'uding  into  the  wound,  then  a  broad 
unsightly  cicatrice  will  remain,  very  much  impeding  vision 
when  the  patient  looks  downwards,  or  even  altogether  pre- 
venting it.  I-'rom  this  last  objection,  the  incision  at  the  upper 
edge  of  the  cornea  is  entirely  exempt ;  for  even  supposing  that 
it  heals  only  afler  suppuration,  and  that  in  consequence  of 
protrusion  of  the  iris  through  the  incision,  the  pupil  haa  been 
dragged  very  much  upwards,  or  is  even  entirely  closed  or  hid 
bchnid  the  cicatrice,  still  the  lower  part  of  the  cornea  (the 
most  valuable  part)  will  be  left  perfect,  and  by  opening  up  an 
artificial  pupil,  vision  may  still  be  restored,  Thn>iigh  tltc 
incision  at  tlie  upper  part  of  the  cornea,  however,  it  is  iimch 
more  difficult  to  effect  the  division  of  the  capsule.  Mid  tu 
conduct  with  the  necessary  caution,  the  absiruclion  of  the 
lens.  The  half-lateral  halt-inferior  incision,  when  llic  d^ree 
of  prominence  of  the  external  angular  process  of  the  &T»)tal 
bone  is  such  as  will  permit  tlie  application  of  tlic  knife  in  Ac 
oblique  direction,  is  perhaps  the  best ;  exposing  less  the  lips 
of  the  wound  to  be  disturbed  by  protnision  of  the  iris,  or  hy 
intni^on  of  the  edge  of  the  lower  lid,  ilian  the  ineision  of 
the  lower  half  of  the  cornea,  and  more  readily  permittlDg  (be 
division  of  the  capsule  and  safe  exit  of  the  lens,  thaa_|' 
incision  at  the  upper  edge. 
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Various  forms  have  been  given  to  the  cornea-knii'e,  but  on 
the  whole,  the  best  is  tliat  whicli  is  now  generally  known  as 
Professor  Beer's.  The  cutting  edge  of  this  instrument  is 
placed  at  an  angle  of  17°  with  the  back,  which  is  continued 
in  a  straight  line  from  the  handle.  The  point  is  double- 
edged  for  the  length  of  a  line,  the  strength  and  temper  of 
the  instrtunent  such  that  it  is  unbending,  and  it  gradually 
increases  in  thickness  as  it  does  in  breadth. 

The  fingers  of  the  assistant  and  operator  are  to  be  applied, 
as  has  been  directed  at  page  597,  and  especial  care  is  to 
be  taken,  that  the  operator's  middle  finger  is  so  placed  on 
the  caruncula  lachrymalis,  that  the  eye  about  to  be  cut  shall 
be  prevented  from  turning  towards  tlie  nose,  a  position  which, 
if^  by  inattention  to  the  rule  here  laid  down,  die  operator 
permits,  he  may  find  it  impossible  to  complete  the  section 
which  he  has  commenced.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
cautions  in  the  whole  operation. 

I  shall  suppose  that  the  operator  is  about  to  open  the  lower 
half  of  the  cornea.  In  doing  tliis,  he  will  require  to  observe 
the  following  rules. 

1.  The  point  of  the  knife  is  to  be  entered  on  the  temporal 
side  of  the  cornea,  at  the  distance  of  ^V^th  of  an  inch  from  the 
sclerotica,  and  ^^^th  of  an  inch  above  tlie  horizontal  diameter 
of  the  cornea. 

2.  The  instrument  is  to  be  directed  at  first  perpendicularly 
to  the  lamellae  of  the  cornea,  as  if  it  were  intended  to  pene- 
trate into  the  iris,  in  order  that  tlie  lamellae  may  he  fairly 
punctured,  and  the  point  of  the  knife  arrive  in  the  anterior 
chamber.  If  tliis  rule  is  neglected,  and  the  instrument  be 
introduced  into  the  cornea  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  the  iris,  it  may  easily  slip  between  the  lamella*,  and  not  enter 
the  anterior  chamber  at  all. 

3.  As  soon  as  tlie  point  of  the  knife  has  penetrated  into  the 
anterior  chamber,  or,  in  other  words,  as  soon  as  tlie  pundua* 
Hon  of  the  cornea  is  performed,  the  handle  of  the  instrument 
is  to  be  carried  back  towards  the  temple,  and  the  ex- 
tremity of  tlie  blade  directed  towards  the  point  of  exit  on  the 
nasal  side  of  the  cornea.  Fixing  his  eye  on  this  point,  which 
ought  to  be  ratlier  a  little  above  than  below  die  horizontal 
diameter  of  the  cornea,  and  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
sclerotica  as  the  point  of  entrance,  the  operator  carries  the 
instrument  cautiously  and  steadily  towards  it,  neither  too 
quickly  nor  too  slowly,  and  turning  the  edge  of  the  knife 
neither  forwards  nor   backwards,  but  keeping   it  perfectly 
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parallel  to  the  iris.  In  traversing  tlius  the  anterior  chamber, 
let  the  operator  bend  his  eye  on  nothing  but  the  point  of 
counter-punctuation ;  if  he  do  so,  the  ooinl  of  the  knife  will  be 
sure  to  follow,  whereas,  if  he  allow  nimself  to  be  diverted  to 
any  thing  else,  for  instance,  to  what  the  edge  of  liie  knile  is 
doing,  he  may  miss  his  aim,  and  bring  out  the  instrument  at 
a  wrong  place.  Having  reached  the  point  of  eadt,  he  carries 
the  knife  siiU  onwards  till  the  counter-punctuation  is  efti?cted. 
He  has  now  tJie  eye  completely  under  his  control.  The 
middle  finger,  which  it  was  so  important  should  rest  till  now 
upon  the  carunctda  lachrymalis,  and  prevent  the  eye  irom 
turning  inwards,  may  be  shifted  to  the  lower  lid ;  and,  if,  by 
the  operator's  express  desire,  the  assistant  has  been  making 
pressure  on  the  upper  part  of  tlie  eye,  that  pressure  must  be 
discontinued. 

4.  The  counter-punctuation  being  effected,  the  section  of 
the  cornea  is  to  be  conipleled,  simply  by  the  progressive 
motion  of  tlie  knife  till  it  has  cut  itself  out.  In  this  part  of 
the  operation,  no  pressing  downwards  of  tlie  edge  of  the  knife 
is  allowable,  much  less  any  sawing  motion.  The  handle  of 
the  instrument  is  to  be  kept  well  back,  so  tliat  the  extremity 
of  the  blade  may  avoid  touching  tlie  nose  as  it  advances. 
When  tlie  incision  is  nearly  completed,  the  operator  cannot 
proceed  too  caudously.  If  the  aqueous  humour  has  been  en- 
tirely retained  till  now,  the  knife  should  be  turned  a  little  on  its 
axis,  so  as  to  allow  the  aqueous  humour  to  escape.  If  this  i§ 
neglected,  the  pressure  of  the  knife  upon  that  fluid,  acting  on 
the  lens  and  vitreous  humour,  is  apt  to  burst  the  hyaloid 
membrane,  particularly  if  this  membrane  is  weak,  as  it  oAen 
is  in  old  age,  and  thus  give  rise  lo  ejection  of  the  ritreous 
humour.  I1ie  instant  that  die  section  is  tiuishetl,  the 
upper  eyelid  is  idlowed  to  fall,  the  light  adniiired  into  the 
room  ought  to  be  moderated,  and  the  patient  is  lo  be  rvcom- 
mended  to  compose  himself,  and  to  be  assured  that  the 
worst  of  the  operation  is  over. 

lliese  same  rules  are  to  be  followed,  if  the  incision  is 
made  upwards  or  laterally>  except  in  regard  lo  the  points  of 
entrance  and  exit  of  die  knife. 

2d  Period.  Various  instruments  have  lieen  employed 
for  opening  or  destroying  the  anterior  hemisphere  of  the 
capsule,  which  is  the  object  of  the  second  iwriod  of  this 
operation.  Some  employ  a  simple  needle,  like  a  oommon 
sewing  needle,  fixed  in  a  handle,  its  jwint  heni  with  a  gcntfa 
sweep,  or  at  a  right  angle;  andwiUi  iliJs  they  make  i 
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scratch  through  the  capsule,  in  general  quite  sufficient  to  allow 
the  exit  of  the  lens.  Others  employ  a  lance-shaped  straight 
needle,  the  lance-shaped  part  being  broader  and  shorter  than 
that  of  the  needle  for  depression.  '^The  edges  of  this  instru- 
ment are  sharp,  and  one  of  them  being  turned  against  the  cap- 
sule, this  membrane  is  divided  by  several  oblique  incisions  run- 
ning from  right  to  left,  and  crossed  by  as  many  running  from 
left  to  right,  so  that  the  capsule  is  reduced  to  a  number  of  small 
lozenge-shaped  portions,  some  of  which  probably  come  away 
with  the  lens,  but  which,  if  left  in  tlie  eye,  cannot  again  unite 
to  form  a  capsular  cataract.  The  latter  is  the  more  satisfac- 
tory, the  former  the  easier  mode  of  opening  the  capsule. 

The  assistant  begins  the  second  period  of  the  operation,  by 
very  cautiously  raising  the  upper  lid,  but  does  not  bring  the 
points  of  the  fingers  over  its  edge.  The  operator  draws  down 
the  lower  lid,  and  presses  it  gently  against  the  eyeball.  The 
d^ree  of  pressure  ought  to  be  such  as  shall  cause  the  cata^ 
ract  to  advance  a  little,  and  the  pupil  to  expand,  so  as  to 
allow  of  the  more  complete  division  of  the  capsule.  If  no 
pressure  is  exercised,  the  capsule  may  escape  being  opened  at 
all.  If  too  much  is  employed,  the  hyaloid  membrane  will 
burst,  and  the  vitreous  humour  be  ejected. 

The  needle  is  now  introduced  under  the  loose  flap  of  the 
cornea,  as  far  as  the  pupil;  the  point  or  cutting  edge  is 
turned  towards  the  capsule ;  the  division  of  that  membrane  is 
effected,  as  has  already  been  stated,  by  one  or  by  several 
incisions;  the  instrument  is  cautiously  withdrawn;  and  the 
lids  are  again  permitted  to  close.  The  patient  ought  here  to 
be  cautioned  not  to  squeeze  the  lids  together,  but  merely  to 
keep  them  shut,  as  if  he  were  asleep. 

Sd  Period.  If  the  pressure  exercised  upon  the  lower  part 
of  the  eyeball,  during  the  second  perioil  of  the  operation,  were 
continued,  the  lens  would  be  observed  immediately  to  follow 
the  withdrawal  of  the  needle  with  which  the  capsule  was 
divided.  The  experienced  operator  may  run  in  this  way  the 
second  and  third  periods  together,  but  those  who  have  not 
operated  frequently,  will  find  it  advantageous  to  pause  for  a 
few  minutes  before  proceeding  to  the  third  period. 

It  is  usual  to  have  the  curette,  scoop,  or  as  it  is  sometimes 
called  DaviePs  spoon,  attached  to  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
same  handle  in  which  is  fixed  the  neeole  for  opening  the  cap- 
sule. Holding,  then,  the  curette  in  the  hand  which  formerly 
held  the  knife  and  the  needle,  while  the  assistant  raises  the  upper 
lid  as  before,  the  operator  depresses  the  lower  lid  and  renews 


iht!  degree  of  pressure  formerly  exercised  through  the  niedium 
of  the  lid  on  the  lower  part  of  tlie  eyeball.  'Die  pupil  is  seen 
to  dilate,  the  inferior  edge  of  the  lens  advances  through  the 
pupil,  the  whole  lens  passes  into  the  anterior  chamber,  and 
maJies  its  exit  through  the  incision  of  the  cornea,  without  any 
other  interference,  in  general,  or  any  other  means  of  extrac- 
tion being  employed,  than  a  continuance  of  moderate  pres- 
sure on  tlie  lower  part  of  the  eyeball.  Hie  curette  is  used  In 
assist  the  extraction  only  if  the  lens  appears  to  l>e  arreslMl 
between  tlie  hps  uf  ihe  incision  of  the  cornea,  or  if  it  appeal^ 
to  be  faUJng  in  pieces. 

The  patient  should  now  be  desired  again  to  close  his  eye* 
as  if  he  were  asleep,  while  the  operator,  ba\-ing  received  the 
lens  on  his  finger  nail,  examines  whether  it  is  entire. 

When  the  patient  has  recovered  a  Httle  from  the  couftision 
arising  from  the  admission  of  light  into  the  eye,  he  may  turn 
himself  roimd  on  his  chair,  so  that  his  back  shall  be  towards 
the  window.  Tlie  eye  which  has  not  been  operated  on,  may 
now  be  covered  with  a  light  compress  and  roller ;  and  the 
surgeon,  holding  up  his  hand  at  the  distance  of  about  \>i 
inches  from  the  patient's  face,  may  desire  him  to  look  with 
the  eye  whence  the  cataract  has  been  removed,  and  to  say 
whether  he  sees  any  thing.  It  were  better,  in  some  respects 
to  dispense  with  all  this;  but  the  patient  who  submits  lo 
extraction,  knows  that  such  experiments  ore  made  nii<l  expects 
them,  and  if  put  to  bed  without  having  ascertained  what 
degree  of  vision  he  is  likely  to  recover  by  the  operation,  is 
apt  to  get  anxious,  and  to  make  trials  of  his  own,  wiiich  may 
be  much  more  detrimental. 

The  patient  is  now  to  turn  round  again  towards  the  light. 
Tlie  operator  with  his  thumb  repeatedly  and  gently  nibs  the 
upper  eyelid  over  the  surface  of  the  cveball,  raises  the  lid, 
and  rapidly  examines  the  appearance  of  the  pupil  mid  the 
state  of  the  flap  of  the  cornea.  If  the  pupil  is  circular  «»d 
clear,  and  the  edges  of  the  incision  of  the  cornea  iiccurately 
in  contact,  he  desires  the  patient  in  look  upwards,  and  then 
immediately  to  close  his  eyes,  informing  him  at  the  snmc  time, 
that  he  is  not  to  make  any  farther  attempt  to  op«^'n  them  for 
four  and  twenty  hours,  but  to  keep  thciu  closed,  without 
squeezing  tlie  lids  togetlier,  and  in  fact,  exactlr  as  if  he  were 
asleep.  A  strip  of  court-plosler,  about  an  inch  long  and  ilie 
fifth  of  an  inch  broad,  is  now  to  be  apphed  from  the  middle 
of  the  upper  lid  to  the  middle  of  the  lower,  Iwih  over  the  evr 
which  has  been  ojieraicd  on,  and  over  tlic  utlier.     A  ]tg\it 
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roller  with  a  fold  of  linen  attached  to  it  is  put  round  the 
head,  the  fold  hanging  down  over  the  eyes. 

Modifications  of  extraction  according  to  varieties  of  cataract^ 
and  peadiar  states  of  the  eye.  1.  If  the  eye  to  be  operated  on 
is  more  than  ordinarily  prominent,  the  incision  ought  not  to 
be  made  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  cornea,  lest  the  lower  lid 
should  intrude  into  the  wound,  and  prevent  it  from  healing 
by  the  first  intention.  The  incision  should  be  either  at  the 
temporal  or  the  upper  edge  of  the  cornea. 

2.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  cornea  is  not  only  remark- 
ably flat,  but  that  the  iris  appears  to  project  forward  in  the 
anterior  chamber,  forming  a  convex  instead  of  a  plane  surface. 
In  cases  of  this  description,  the  anterior  chamber  is  so  small, 
that  if  an  attempt  be  made  to  complete  the  division  of  the 
cornea  by  one  semicircular  incision,  it  will  be  found  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  carry  the  point  of  the  knife  from 
the  temporal  to  the  nasal  edge  of  the  cornea,  without  wound- 
ing the  iris.  Under  such  circumstances,  therefore,  it  is  advis- 
able to  include  only  one-third  of  the  cornea  in  the  first  incision, 
and  afterwards  to  enlarge  the  aperture  by  means  of  Daviel's 
scissors. 

3.  In  cases  of  floating  cataract,  such  as  the  cystic,  of  capsu- 
lar cataract,  and  of  cataract  combined  with  dissolved  vitreous 
humour,  it  is  not  necessary,  and  often  not  safe,  to  extend  the 
incision  to  a  semicircle.  It  will  be  sufficient,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, to  divide  one-third  of  the  circumference  of  the 
cornea,  and  through  this  small  incision  to  extract  with  the 
assistance  of  a  hook,  as  I  shall  hereafter  explain  at  greater 
length. 

4.  In  cases  of  capsulo-lenticular  cataract,  it  is  proper  to 
attempt  the  extraction  of  the  capsule  as  well  as  of  the  lens. 
Some  do  this  before,  others  after  the  lens  is  removed.  The 
cornea  being  divided  in  the  usual  way,  a  needle  may  be  intro- 
duced, a  little  bent  towards  the  point,  with  which  we  may 
attempt  to  divide  the  capsule  in  a  circular  direction,  as  near 
the  edge  of  the  pupil  as  the  instrument  can  be  applied 
witliout  injuring  the  iris.  The  part  included  witliin  the 
circular  division  may  sometimes  be  brought  away  on  the  point 
of  the  needle ;  but  if  this  cannot  be  done,  it  should  be  extracted 
by  means  of  a  pair  of  small  forceps,  and  then  the  lens  is  to  be 
removed  as  in  ordinar}'  cases.  This  is  the  mode  recommended 
by  Mr.  Ware.  Beer,  on  the  other  hand,  first  extracted  the 
lens,  and  then  attempted  to  remove  the  shreds  of  the  opaque 
capsule,  by  means  of  a  delicate  pair  of  forceps,  the  one  blade 


terminating  in  a  tootli,  and  the  olher  in  a  nolcli  which  receii-es 
that  tooth,  Tliis  instrument  is  to  be  introduced  through  the 
incision  of  tlie  cornea  and  through  the  pupil,  opened  so  as 
to  receive  one  of  the  shreds,  and  shut  so  as  to  hold  it  without 
any  possibihiy  of  its  escaping.  Then  with  a  sudden  twitch, 
the  shred  is  to  be  extracted ;  and  this  is  to  be  repeated  tU! 
tlie  whole  are  removed. 

5.  We  sometimes  know  from  the  history  of  tlie  case,  that 
the  posterior  hemisphere  of  die  capsule  is  opaque;  or  imme- 
diately after  the  fens  is  removed,  we  observe  that  there 
still  remains  an  opacity  impeding  vision.  If  we  are  satisfied 
that  this  opacity  consists  neither  iu  opaque  shreds  of  the  ante- 
rior half  ot  the  capsule,  nor  in  some  portion  of  the  soft  exterior 
substance  of  the  lens  retained  (as  it  sometimes  is)  in  the  eye, 
tlien  we  may  conclude  that  it  is  the  posterior  hemisphere  of 
the  capsule  in  tlie  cataructous  state.  Perhaps  the  better  plan 
in  such  a  case,  would  be  to  allow  the  eye  lo  recover  from 
what  has  already  been  done,  and  by  a  subsequent  operation 
with  the  needle,  to  endeavour  to  remove  the  opaque  mem- 
brane out  of  the  axis  of  vision.  Some,  however,  liave  recom- 
mended that  we  should  immediately  proceed  lo  destroy,  and 
if  possible,  to  remove  the  posterior  half  of  tiie  capsule.  This 
they  have  attempted  by  means  of  a  needle,  of  which  one  of 
the  edges  forms  a  hook  or  barb,  so  that  it  enters  easily  through 
the  membrane  in  question,  and  being  then  turned  one  quar- 
ter round  on  its  axis  and  suddenly  withdrawn,  brings  along 
witli  it  a  portion  of  the  diseased  capsule.  This  manipulation 
is  to  be  repeated,  till  at  least  a  considerable  aperture  is  ftH'med 
for  the  transmission  of  light  into  the  deeper  parts  of  the  eye, 
an  object  which  will  scarcely  ever  be  effected  witliout  sotnc 
loss  of  vitreous  humour. 

AccidenU  during  tyr  a/ter  extraction.  1.  Hie  spirting  out 
of  the  aqueous  humour  before  the  counter-punctuation  of  the 
cornea  is  effected,  is  one  of  the  most  common  accidents  dur- 
ing the  first  periotl  of  extraction.  The  iris,  in  conseouence 
of  losing  its  usual  support,  immediately  falls  forward,  and 
getting  under  the  edge  of  the  knife,  will  be  cut  across,  ifOic 
section  is  pursued  without  pushing  back  the  iris  into  its  plan. 
This  must  be  attempted  by  pressing  with  the  uoiul  of  ibe 
fore>finger  on  the  cornea.  If  in  consequence  of  tiiis  presnire, 
the  iris  retires,  the  knife  is  to  lie  carried  quickly  across  ibe 
anterior  chamber,  and  the  counier-punctuatiou  effected.  This 
once  accomplished,  there  is  no  fartncr  danger  of  the  iris  fall- 
ing under  the  edge  of  the  knife,  and  the  section  is  to  be  com- 
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pleted  in  the  ordinary  way.  But  if  the  iris  does  not  retire 
on  pressure  of  the  cornea,  the  knife  must  be  withdrawn,  and 
either  the  operation  deferred  till  a  future  day,  or  a  small  probe- 
pointed  knife  introduced  through  the  aperture  which  has  been 
made,  pushed  gently  through  the  anterior  chamber  to  the 
nasal  edge  of  the  cornea,  and  over  the  end  of  it  an  opening 
made  with  another  knife  so  as  to  allow  it  to  come  through, 
after  which  the  incision  is  to  be  finished  exactly  in  the  same 
way  as  if  the  sharp-pointed  knife  only  had  been  employed. 

2.  When  the  point  of  the  knife  reaches  the  nasal  edge  of  the 
cornea,  the  operator  occasionally  finds  it  difficiilt  to  bring  it 
through,  in  which  case  he  may  derive  advantage  from  pressmg 
the  cornea  against  the  knife  with  his  finger-nail.  In  other 
instances,  the  point  of  the  knife  is  seen  to  bend  to  one  side,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  perform  the  counter-punctuation  in 
the  ordinary  way.  When  this  is  tlie  case,  the  knife  may  be 
withdrawn  and  rfie  operation  postponed,  or  wliat  is  preferable, 
the  cornea  may  be  opened  on  the  nasal  side  with  another 
knife,  and  then  the  knife,  which  is  already  across  the  anterior 
chamber  may  be  carried  tlirough  this  opening,  and  the  section 
completed. 

3.  Too  small  a  section  of  the  cornea  is  a  very  frequent 
occurrence,  in  consequence  of  the  operator  bringing  out  the 
knife  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  nasal  edge,  and  perhaps 
considerably  below  the  equator  of  the  cornea.  In  this  case,  tne 
incision  must  be  enlarged  to  a  semicircle,  by  the  aid  of 
Daviel's  scissors,  which  are  so  bent  that  the  one  pair  serves  for 
dividing  the  temporal  side  of  the  right  eye  ana  nasal  side  of 
the  left,  and  the  other  pair  for  the  temporal  side  of  the  lefk 
and  nasal  side  of  the  right  Rarely  will  the  incision  require 
to  be  enlarged  at  both  extremities ;  but  upon  no  account  is 
the  operator  to  proceed  to  the  second  and  third  periods  of 
extraction,  if  he  is  conscious  that  the  section  of  the  cornea  is 
less  than  a  ^micircle.  Loss  of  vitreous  humour,  severe  pres- 
sure upon  the  iris,  and  destructive  inflammation,  are  the  con- 
sequences to  be  dreaded  from  forcing  a  large  cataract  through 
a  small  incision.  Resting  the  scissors  on  the  back  of  tne 
finger  which  depresses  the  lower  eyelid,  and  opening  them  a 
little,  the  one  blade  is  to  be  passed  under  the  middle  of  the 
flap  of  the  cornea  into  the  anterior  chamber,  the  other 
remaining  external  to  the  cornea ;  the  instrument  is  then  to 
be  carried  close  to  the  temporal  or  nasal  edge  of  the  cornea, 
according  to  circumstances,  and  with  a  single  stroke,  the 
incision  is  to  be  enlarged  to  the  requisite  dimensions. 
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4.  When  the  operator,  proceeding  to  the  third  period  of 
extraction,  makes  pressure  on  the  lower  part  of  the  eyeball, 
but  observes  that  notwithstanding  this,  the  cataract  does  not 
advance  through  the  expanding  pupil,  he  ought  to  desist, 
and  ask  himself  whether  the  section  of  the  cornea  be  of 
the  proper  size,  and  whether  he  has  reason  to  think  that 
he  has  in  a  sufficient  manner  opened  the  capsule.  If  the 
answer  in  the  affirmative  is  well  founded,  then  merely  by 
waiting  a  few  minutes,  directing  the  patient  to  turn  his  eye 
upwards  two  or  three  times,  rubbing  the  eye  gently  through 
the  medium  of  the  upper  lid,  moderating  the  light  still  more 
than  has  been  done,  and  then  repeating  the  pressure  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  eyeball,  the  lens  will  probably  advance,  and 
make  its  exit  in  the  usual  way.  But  if  the  smallness  of  the 
section  be  the  cause  of  the  cataract  not  coming  forward,  the 
section  must  be  enlarged ;  or  if  the  capsule  has  been  imper^ 
fectly  divided,  the  second  period  of  the  operation  must  be 
carefully  repeated.  Pressure  is  then  to  be  employed  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  eyeball,  when,  in  general,  the  cataract  will 
advance.  The  pressure  must  be  at  once  moderate  and  suffi* 
cient.  If  it  is  too  forcible,  the  hyaloid  membrane  is  very  apt 
to  burst,  and  tiie  vitreous  humour  to  be  ejected  before  the 
lens.  If  insufficient,  or  if  too  soon  relaxed  from  timidity  on 
the  part  of  the  operator,  the  lens  may  not  advance,  and  he 
will  distress  himself  with  imaginary  difficulties.  Yet  it  some* 
times  happens  that  the  section  of  the  cornea  is  sufficient,  the 
capsule  sufficiently  opened,  and  due  pressure  made,  without 
the  lens  advancing.  This  arises  from  an  unnatural  adhesion 
between  the  lens  and  the  capsule,  and  is  to  be  remedied  in 
tlie  following  manner.  The  operator  is  to  continue  the  pres- 
sure till  the  lower  edge  of  the  lens  appears  in  view,  he  is  then 
to  introduce  a  thin  sharp  curette  through  the  pupil,  under 
and  behind  the  lens,  and  by  the  motion  of  this  instrument 
from  right  to  left,  to  separate  the  capsule  with  the  lens 
enclosed,  from  the  hyaloid  membrane.  A  hook  is  then  to  be 
introduced,  and  the  lens  and  capsule  extracted.  This  will 
scarcely  be  effected  without  some  discharge  of  vitreous  hu- 
mour, but  certainly  less  risk  attends  this  mode  of  procedure 
than  that  of  forcing  out  the  cataract,  under  such  circumstances, 
by  continued  pressure. 

5.  It  sometimes  happens  from  the  lens  falling  in  pieces  at 
the  moment  of  extraction,  that  part  of  it  remains  l)ehind  the 
pupil.  In  this  case,  if  the  operator  rubs  the  eye  genthr 
through   the  medium  of  the  upper  lid,  and  then  opens  the 
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eye,  he  will  generally  find  that  the  fragments  have  advanced 
into  the  anterior  chamber.  They  will  readily  escape  on  lift- 
ing tlie  flap  of  the  cornea  with  the  curette.  Any  small  parti- 
cles which  may  be  left  will  dissolve  in  the  aqueous  humour. 

6.  An  escape  of  vitreous  humour  may  take  place  before, 
along  with,  or  after  the  exit  of  the  lens.  This  accident  is 
sometimes  attributable  to  immoderate  pressure  on  the  eye, 
or  to  spasm  of  the  recti,  or  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  but  much 
more  frequently  it  is  the  result  of  weakness  of  the  hyaloid 
membrane  from  age  or  firom  disease.  If  the  escape  of  vitre- 
ous humour  commences  before  the  lens  has  been  removed,  no 
fiuther  pressure  must  be  made  on  the  eye,  but  a  small  hook 
18  to  be  introduced  so  as  to  lay  hold  of  the  cataract,  which  is 
to  be  withdrawn  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  eye  is  then  to 
be  shut,  and  very  gently  rubbed  through  the  medium  of  the 
upper  lid,  in  order  to  replace  the  iris,  which  is  very  apt,  when 
tnere  has  been  any  escape  of  vitreous  humour,  to  protrude 
through  the  wound  of  tne  cornea.  The  cornea  heals  more 
slowly  than  usual  after  this  accident,  the  cicatrice  is  broader, 
the  pupil  not  unfrequently  distorted,  and  vision  less  perfect. 
If  only  a  fifth  or  even  a  fourth  of  the  vitreous  humour  is 
lost,  vision  may  not  be  very  materially  afiected.  If  a  third  is 
lost,  we  cannot  calculate  on  any  very  useful  degree  of  vision. 
If  more  than  a  third  is  evacuated,  the  pupil  generally  closes, 
and  the  eyeball  becomes  permanendy  atrophic. 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention,  that  when  the  eye 
IS  known  to  have  been  glaucomatous  before  becoming  affected 
with  cataract,  we  may  expect  to  meet  with  a  dissolved  state 
of  the  hyaloid  membrane.  If  we  operate  by  extraction  in 
such  a  case,  and  extend  our  incision  to  a  semicircle,  we  may 
lay  our  account  with  an  ejection  of  vitreous  humour. 

If  the  capsule  has  been  opened  in  a  previous  operation, 
with  the  view,  for  example,  of  softening  a  hard  cataract  pre- 
Tiously  to  attempting  to  divide  it,  or  if  displacement  has  been 
ineffectually  performed,  and  the  operator  proceeds  to  extrac- 
tion, he  will  ahnost  to  a  certainty  encounter  a  dissolved 
hyaloid  membrane,  and  of  course  an  evacuation  of  vitreous 
humour. 

7.  Immediately  after  the  lens  has  escaped  from  the  eye, 
the  iris  is  apt  to  protrude  through  the  wound  of  the  cornea. 
This  is  in  general  very  easily  remedied,  merely  by  rubbing 
the  eye  for  a  little  through  the  medium  of  the  upper  lid, 
and  then  suddenly  exposing  the  eye  to  the  light.  Should 
this  not  succeed,  we  may  endeavour  to  press  the  iris  into  its 
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place  with  the  curette;  and  shonk)  this  also  fail,  a  small  snip 
may  be  made  in  the  protruding  portion  of  iris  when  it  wiU 
often  retimi  almost  of  itself  into  the  eye,  in  consequence  of 
the  aqueous  humour  which  was  lodged  behind  it  druinin)( 
away. 

It  is  very  different  with  a  protrusion  of  tlie  iris  wliich  is 
apt  to  take  place  tibout  the  fourtii  day  after  the  operation, 
and  which,  though  commonly  attributed  to  some  accidental 
blow  upon  the  eye,  restlessness  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  or 
improper  attempts  which  he  may  have  made  to  use  the  eye, 
is,  I  am  convinced,  to  be  ascribed  rather  to  the  supervention 
of  undue  inflammation  of  tlie  corneii,  and  of  inflammation 
within  the  eye,  than  to  any  mere  mechanical  cause.  I  do  not 
deny,  however,  that  this  accident  is  favoured  by  making  the 
incision  too  close  to  the  sclerotica.  This  protrusion  does  not 
take  place  suddenly.  We  first  of  all  observe  the  wound 
gaping  a  little,  and  its  edges  white,  swollen,  and  everted. 
Next  the  iris  begins  to  show  itself  between  the  lips  of  the 
wound,  and  as  the  aqueous  humour  accumulates  behind  it,  this 
staphyloma  iridis  increases.  At  the  same  time,  the  protrud- 
ing portion  of  the  iris  inflames,  and  is  united  by  efilisi^  lymph 
to  the  edges  of  the  wound  of  the  cornea.  The  conjunctiTa 
and  sclerotica  redden,  the  discbarge  of  tears  is  &cqacnt  and 
irritating,  the  patient  feels  as  if  some  foreign  sul»tance  of 
consider.ible  hulk  were  lodged  beneath  ihe  eyelids,  the  eye 
and  supraKirbital  region  become  painful,  the  skin  dry  and 
hot,  and  the  pulse  quick.  No  direct  attempt  need  be  made  to 
reduce  this  protrusion.  Snipping  it  with  the  scissors,  however, 
can  do  no  harm.  A  vein  of  the  arm  ought  to  be  openod  once, 
and  again,  if  necessary ;  leeches  are  to  be  appbed  tiberallr 
round  the  eye,  and  n  blister  behintl  the  car.  The  boweb 
should  be  acted  on  by  a  brisk  piu-gative.  and  calomel  with 
opium  administered  till  the  mouth  is  allccted.  These  are 
the  most  likely  means  to  abate  the  inllammaiory  action  ii|)on 
which  the  protrusion  appears  to  depend.  Bellndoiiiia  is  to 
l)e  avoided,  as  rather  tending  to  favour  the  prolrusion.  In- 
deed the  fear  of  this  accident  is  one  of  the  principid  causes 
why  we  refrain  from  the  use  of  belladonna  in  extraction. 
From  day  to  day,  the  protruding  iris  may  be  touched  witli  n 
sharpened  pencil  of  lunar  caustic. 

A  broad  cicatrice  of  the  comen,  with  a  dragging  of  ihi- 
pupil  towanis  the  cicatrice,  is  the  necessary  conscqucncr  of 
this  accident,  even  when  the  most  appropriate  means  of  cur»; 
are  had  recourse  to.     If  neglected,  the  pupil  may  be  so  much 
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distorted  as  to  be  completely  hid  behind  the  cicatrice,  with 
the  upper  half  of  the  iris  very  much  on  the  stretch,  a  state 
of  matters  which  still  affords  a  tolerable  chance  of  vision 
being  restored  by  the  formation  of  an  aitificial  pupil.  In 
still  more  unfortunate  cases,  the  inflammation  is  so  severe 
and  extensive,  and  is  prolonged  for  such  a  length  of  time 
before  the  prolapsed  portion  of  the  iris  shrinks  and  the 
cornea  unites,  that  the  vessels  of  the  eye  are  left  varicose  and 
the  retina  insensible. 

8.  It  sometimes  happens,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  care- 
lessness in  adjusting  the  flap  of  the  cornea,  that  the  edges  of 
the  woimd  unite  in  so  imperfect  a  manner,  as  to  be  unable  to 
withstand  the  pressure  of  the  aqueous  humour.     The  conse- 

auence  is,  tliat  there  is  protruded  from  between  the  lips  of 
lie  wound  a  thin  semi-transparent  membrane,  having  the 
&rm  of  a  vesicle,  distended  by  aqueous  humour,  and  giving 
rise  to  the  sensation  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  eye.  If  this 
membrane,  which  has  generally  been  regarded  as  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  cornea,  be  punctured,  the  tumour  formed 
by  it  subsides;  but  speedily  reuniting,  it  is  protruded  as 
before,  so  that  it  is  better  to  snip  it  off  close  to  the  original 
edges  of  the  wound,  and  keeping  the  eye  shut  for  several 
days,  endeavour  thus  to  procure  a  more  perfect  union.  The 
cicatrice  in  every  such  case  will  be  very  considerable. 

9.  Inflammation  is  the  consequence  most  to  be  dreaded 
after  the  operation  of  extraction.  It  attacks  one  or  several 
of  the  textures  of  the  eye,  occurs  with  very  various  degrees 
of  severity,  and  comes  on  at  different  periods  of  time  after 
the  operation.  The  conjunctiva  is  frequendy  its  seat,  and 
then  it  presents  the  symptoms  of  puro-mucous  ophthalmia ; 
die  eye  feels  as  if  filled  with  sand ;  tliere  is  considerable  che- 
mosis  with  puriform  discharge,  and  adhesion  of  the  lids.  In 
other  cases,  the  cornea  inflames  more  than  is  consistent  with 
the  healing  of  the  wound  by  the  first  intention ;  the  lips  of 
the  incision  gape,  the  iris  is  apt  to  protrude,  and  a  broad 
unsightly  cicatrice  is  the  result.  In  many  instances  the  scle- 
rotica and  iris  inflame;  the  patient  is  ciffected  with  severe 
pulsative  pain  in  and  round  the  eye,  aggravated  during  the 
night,  followed  by  effusion  of  lymph  from  the  iris,  opacity  of 
the  shreds  of  the  capsule,  and  it  may  be  by  closure  of  the 
pupil.  In  other  cases,  and  especially  where  the  flap  of  the  cornea 
has  been  often  lifted,  and  numerous  instruments  introduced  into 
the  interior  of  the  eye,  the  inflammation,  although  internal, 
does  not  partake  so  much  of  the  adhesive  as  of  the  suppura- 


tive  character;  bo  tliat  tlie  organ  is  in  still  greater  danger  of 
being  destroyed.  That  peculiar  inflammation,  called  by  the 
Germans  artliritic,  and  wliich,  wliatever  be  its  nature,  is  un- 
doubtedly u  specific  inflammatiuni  is  also  extremely  apt  to  be 
excited  by  the  operation  of  extraction. 

It  very  rarely  happens  that  this  operation  is  not  followed  by 
such  a  degree  of  inflammation  in  one  or  other  of  the  texmres  of 
the  eye,  as  to  require  the  abstraction  of  blood  from  the  system. 
So  well  established  is  this  observation,  that  some  ntalce  it  a 
general  rule  to  bleed  the  patient  at  the  arm,  in  tlie  course  of 
the  first  twenty-four  hours  after  the  operation,  whether  pain 
is  complained  of  or  not.  The  quantity  of  blood  to  be  re- 
moved, and  the  frequency  with  which  venesection  is  to  be 
repeated,  will  of  course  be  regulated  by  the  age  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  patient,  and  the  nature  and  severity  of  the  inflam- 
mation. Puro-mucous  conjunctivitis  will  require  much  less 
depletion  than  sclerotitis  or  iritis,  and  might  perhaps  yield  to 
local  remedies  alone ;  but  when  the  internal  textures  of  the 
eye  are  attacked,  copious  and  repeated  blood-letting  from  the 
system  will  be  necessarj*,  followed  by  leeches  to  the  temples, 
the  use  of  calomel  with  opium  internally,  and  the  application 
of  blisters  behind  the  ear  or  to  the  nape  of  the  neck.  Bella- 
donna is  a  doubtful  remetly.  Where  closure  of  the  pupil  is 
threatened,  it  is  likely  to  be  serviceable;  but  if  there  appears 
to  be  any  tendency  to  protrusion  of  the  iris  through  the 
wound,  it  ought  to  be  avoided. 

After-treatment.  The  room  in  which  the  patient  is  to  sleep 
after  tlie  operation,  should  be  large  and  well  aired,  with  a 
temperature  of  from  50°  to  55",  and  free  from  cold  drnughts. 
The  patient  ought  neither  to  be  loaded  with  unnecessary  oed- 
clothes,  nor  exposed  to  cold  from  their  deficiency.  He  may 
lie  either  upon  his  bock,  or  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  of  the 
eye  whicli  has  been  operated  on.  He  should  be  put  to  bed 
with  as  little  movement  of  the  head  and  lx>dy  as  posiblc 
The  room  is  not  to  be  made  too  dark,  but  is  to  be  kept 
perfectly  quiet,  in  order  to  avoid  all  causes  of  suddeu  alarm 
or  starting.  All  unnecessary  talking  between  the  patient  and 
those  about  him  is  to  be  prevented.  A  careful  assisuni  or 
experienced  nurse,  silting  constandy  by  the  )}ed-side  for  the 
flrst  forty-eight  hours  and  for  several  succeeding  nights,  ought 
attentively  to  watch  the  patient  when  he  wakes,  taking  eare^ 
especially,  that  he  does  not  turn  suddenly  round  upon  the  eye 
which  has  been  cut,  or  put  up  his  hand  to  rub  the  eye.  If 
there  is  any  particular  reason  to  drend  the  latter  accident. 
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it  may  be  proper  to  muffle  the  patient's  hands,  and  pin  them 
down  by  his  sides. 

The  length  of  time  during  which  the  patient  is  to  be 
kept  in  bed,  is  a  point  upon  which  there  has  been  a  wide 
diversity  of  practice.  It  would  appear  that  Wenzel  was  at 
one  time  in  the  habit  of  confining  his  patients  to  their 
backs,  without  change  of  posture  for  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  but  that  afterwards  he  shortened  the  period  of  con- 
finement to  eight  or  ten  days.  Mr.  Phipps,  on  the  other 
hand,  examined  the  eyes  on  die  morning  after  the  operation, 
applied  a  shade,  and  allowed  the  patient  to  rise.*  A  middle 
course  apf>ears  to  be  the  most  judicious.  The  incision  may 
be  looked  at  on  the  third  day.  On  the  fourth  day,  the  patient 
may  be  allowed  to  sit  up  for  a  short  time.  On  the  fifth,  the  eye 
may  be  fairly  examined,  but  immediately  afterwards  covered 
widi  the  shade.  In  eight  or  ten  days,  the  patient  may  be  al- 
lowed to  look  at  large  objects,  and  tp  walk  about  his  room. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  patient's  bowels  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed for  the  first  twenty-four  or  even  forty-eight  hours  after 
the  operation,  as  tlie  movements  of  the  body  m  getting  out 
of  bed,  and  while  at  stool,  may  prove  injurious  to  the  eye. 
After  forty-eight  hours,  a  laxative  clyster  may  be  adminis- 
tered, if  necessar}'.  A  strict  antiphlogistic  plan  of  diet  is  to  be 
observed  for  eight  days  or  more,  according  to  circumstances ; 
after  which,  soup  may  be  allowed,  and  in  about  a  fortnight 
after  the  operation,  a  little  animal  food. 

The  aqueous  humour  generally  continues  to  be  discharged 
from  the  eye  for  about  40  hours ;  in  some  cases,  however,  for 
a  shorter  period,  and  often  for  a  much  longer,  even  for  weeks. 
Ltcst  the  ready  discharge  of  the  aqueous  humour,  as  also  of 
the  tears,  should  be  prevented,  it  is  improper  to  cover  up  the 
eye  closely,  and  still  more  improper  to  load  it  with  unneces- 
sary dressings  and  bandages.  Indeed,  if  the  edges  of  the 
incision  appear  to  come  accurately  together  of  themselves 
immediately  after  the  operation,  and  if  the  patient  can  be 
depended  on  to  keep  his  eyes  shut,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is 
better  to  employ  no  plaster,  dressing,  nor  covering  whatever, 
except  a  simple  shade.  If  a  strip  of  court-plaster  is  applied, 
it  is  to  be  removed  after  twenty-four  hours,  and  either  the 
eyes  left  uncovered,  or  the  strip  of  plaster  replaced  by  a  small 
piece  of  linen  spread  with  simple  cerate.     Each  time  the 

•  On  the  Treatment  of  Patients  after  the  Operation  for  the  Cataract;  by 
Jonathan  Wathen  Phipps;  published  as  an  Appendix  to  Wathen  on  Fistula 
Lichrynudis.    London,  1702. 
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dressings  are  changed,  the  lower  lid  should  be  drawn  a  Utile 
downwards,  to  allow  any  fluid  accumulated  behind  the  lids  to 
escape.  Bathing  the  lids  should  not  be  attempted  for  three 
or  four  days,  and  even  then  must  be  done  with  great  caution, 
and  only  by  the  surgeon. 

II.  Extraction  through  a  section  of  one-third  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  Cornea. 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention,  when  treating  of 
the  accidents  attendant  on  the  operations  of  displacement, 
that  the  lens  occasionally  pEtsses  through  the  pupil,  and 
lodges  between  the  cornea  and  the  iris.  It  would  be  incorrect 
to  say  that  when  in  this  situation  it  was  in  the  anterior  cham- 
ber, for  as  the  axis  of  the  aqueous  humour  is  to  that  of  the  lens 
as  3  to  4,  it  is  evident,  that  after  it  has  passed  through  the 
pupil,  the  lens  will  occupy  not  only  the  anterior  chamber, 
but  the  posterior  also,  and  even  part  of  the  space  which  it 
filled  while  in  its  natural  situation.  The  iris  consequentlv 
will  be  pressed  backwards  by  the  dislocated  lens,  and  it  will 
be  easy  to  lay  open  a  third  of  the  circumference  of  l!ie  cor- 
nea, without  touching  the  iris.  A  hook  being  then  intro- 
duced, the  lens  is  to  be  laid  hold  of,  and  extracted. 

This  mode^  then,  of  removing  a  lens  which  has  fallen  in 
&ont  of  the  iris,  has  led,  in  a  variety  of  other  cases,  to  the 
practice  of  opening  only  a  third,  or  less  than  a  thir<l,  of  the 
circuniference  of  the  cornea.  Tlie  wound  in  this  way  being 
less  extensive,  will  in  general  heal  more  readily;  and  even 
should  it  inflame  and  unite  but  slowly,  will  leave  less  defor- 
mity, and  produce  a  much  less  degree  of  impediment  to  the 
passage  of  light  into  the  eye,  than  the  broad  siemilunar 
cicatrice,  which  is  apt  to  follow  the  common  operation  of 
extraction.  The  lips  of  the  incision,  when  only  a  third 
of  the  circumference  of  the  cornea  is  opened,  will  close  much 
more  completely  immediately  after  the  operation  is  finished, 
BO  that  we  need  not  be  afraid  of  prolapsus  of  the  iris,  and 
may  therefore  dilate  the  pupil  by  belfadomia  before  pro* 
ceeding  to  the  operation,  which  will  both  enable  the  lens 
to  be  more  easily  brought  forward  in  front  of  the  iris,  and 
render  injury  of  the  iris  less  liable  to  occur.  'Ilirou)^  a 
small  section,  also,  of  tliu  cornea,  especially  in  cases  of  di»- 
solved  hyaloid  membrane,  the  vitreous  humour  is  less  likely 
to  be  evacuated  to  any  considerable  extent. 

Of  the  reality  oi'  some  of  ihese  advantages  I  am  able  to 
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speak  decidedly,  as  I  have  employed  this  method  of  ex- 
traction in  a  variety  of  cases.  I  now  prefer  it,  when  it  is 
my  object  to  extract  a  capsular  cataract,  or  when  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  vitreous  humour  is  dissolved. 

1.  The  following  is  the  plan  which  I  have  successfully 
adopted  in  cases  of  capsular  or  siliquose  cataract,  the  lens 
having  either  been  absorbed  in  consequence  of  an  accidental 
wound  of  the  cap>sule,  or  removed  by  a  previous  operation. 
I  place  the  patient  in  the  horizontal  position,  and  pass  a 
small  curved  needle  through  the  sclerotica,  with  which  I 
endeavour  as  much  as  possible  to  gather  together  the  opaque 
capsule  into  a  mass,  which  I  then  push  through  the  pupil. 
The  needle  I  now  deliver  to  the  assistant,  who  is  to  hold  it 
steadily  in  the  same  position,  while  with  tlie  extraction- 
knife,  or  a  broad  iris-knife,  I  open  one  side  of  the  cornea 
(generally  the  temporal  side)  to  a  third,  or  nearly  a 
third  of  its  extent.  I  then  introduce  either  a  hook  or  a 
small  pair  of  toothed  forceps,  lay  hold  of  the  capsule,  and 
either  immediately  extract  it,  or  if  I  find  this  opposed  by  any 
adhesion,  turn  the  instrument  round  on  its  axis  till  tlie  mem- 
brane is  detached.  In  one  case,  in  which  I  found  the  cap- 
sule so  strongly  adherent  to  the  iris,  that  I  was  afraid  I  might 
sooner  sever  the  latter  from  the  choroid  than  extract  the 
capsule,  I  contented  myself  with  prolapsing  the  capsule 
through  the  wound  of  the  cornea,  clearing  in  this  way  the 
pupil,  and  restoring  a  very  useful  degree  of  vision.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  iris-scissors  might  be  advantageously 
employed  in  dividing  the  lialf-detached  capsule. 

2.  Mr.  Gibson,  of  Manchester,  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  to  extract  soft  cataracts  through  a  small  incision  of  the 
cornea.  He  was  led  to  adopt  this  practice  from  the  great 
length  of  time  which  soft  cataracts  sometimes  take  to  disap- 
pear by  solution  in  the  aqueous  humour,  added  to  the  fact 
that  not  only  is  the  patient  apt  to  grow  anxious  and  to  lose 
his  health,  but  tlie  eye  to  become  affected  witli  chronic  irrita- 
bility and  inflammation,  under  this  prolonged  mode  of  cure. 
Mr.  Gibson  first  of  all  freely  ruptured  the  anterior  hemisphere 
of  the  capsule  with  the  needle,  and  after  two  or  three  weeks, 
proceeded  to  extract  the  pulpy  lens.  For  tliis  purpose  he  punc- 
tured the  cornea  near  its  temporal  edge  with  a  broad  extrac- 
tion-knife, and  if  he  had  any  doubt  of  the  capsule  having  been 
freely  lacerated  in  the  former  operation,  he  directed  the  point 
of  the  knife  obliquely  through  the  pupil,  so  as  to  make  a  more 
free  division  of  the  capsule.     On  withdrawing  the  knife,  part 
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of  l)ie  aqueous  humour,  and  some  portion  of  the  cataract 
were  evacuated.  The  curette  was  next  introduced  through 
the  incision,  and  towards  the  pupil;  and  by  that  instrumeni 
the  whole  of  the  cataract  was  commonly  removed  by  d^rees, 
and  the  pupil  rendered  perfectly  clear.  Its  removal  was 
generally  much  facilitated  by  gentle  pressure  towards  the 
vitreous  humour,  with  Uie  convex  surface  of  the  curette, 
whilst  the  point  was  inserted  through  tlie  pupil. 

Mr.  Gibson  observes  that  it  occasionally  happens  that 
upon  introducing  the  curette,  a  considerable  part  of  the 
cataract  appears  too  solid  for  removal,  and  only  a  small  pcatian 
escapes  In  a  pulpy  state.  The  nucleus  of  the  lens  is  sometinics 
mucli  more  solid  than  the  rest,  and  will  not  be  easily  ex- 
tracted in  this  way;  yet,  much  oftener  tlie  dithculty  arises 
wholly  from  the  smallness  of  the  aperture  in  the  capsule,  so 
that  it  allows  only  an  inconsiderable  part  of  the  cataract  to 
pass  out  at  a  time,  the  capsule  having  perhaps  been  tougher 
tlian  usual,  and  not  easdy  lacerated  in  tlie  preparatory  opera- 
tion with  the  needle.  In  such  a  cose,  tlie  opening  into  the 
capsule  may  be  extended  either  by  means  of  the  curette,  or  by 
the  small  hook  commonly  used  for  lacerating  tlie  capsule ;  or 
if  this  membrane  appears  uncommonly  firm,  it  may  be  divided 
with  the  iris-scissors. 

Mr.  Gibson  concludes  tliat  by  this  operation  the  repeated 
use  of  the  needle  may  be  safely  supersedetl,  and  with  les 
risk  of  inflammation  or  injurj'  to  the  eye.  He  adds,  that 
in  many  instances,  no  traces  of  inflammation,  or  of  uny  ope- 
ration, could  be  seen  on  the  eye  the  next  day ;  nor  liad  tbe 
iris  ever  been  injured,  or  even  irritated  in  the  slightest  de> 
gree,  by  the  use  of  the  curette.* 

This  method  of  removing  soft  cataract  has  been  adc^ted 
by  Mr.  Travers,  with  the  difference,  tliat  instead  of  opening 
the  capsule  with  the  needle  passed  through  the  sclerotica,  and 
then  waiting  for  two  or  tliree  weeks,  he  oegins  his  operation, 
having  previously  dilated  the  pupil,  by  a  quarter-section  of 
the  cornea,  dipping  tlie  point  of  the  knife  into  the  pupil,  and 
freely  lacerating  the  capsule.  The  fluid  cataract,  he  states, 
is  instantly  evacuated  with  tlie  aqueous  humour;  tbe  floccn- 
lent  cataract  frequently  passes  out  entire,  taking  an  oblong 
shape;    and   the   caseous   cataract   piecemeal,    tlirough  the 

•  PraeticBl  Observntions  on  the  Fornistion  of  an  AniBrial  Pupil ;  to 
wliit-h  arc  anncxiKl,  KeiUBriia  oa  the  Extractioa  of  Soft  O  '  '  ^ 
p.  103.     London,  1811. 
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hollow  of  the  scoop,  on  gently  depressing  the  margin  of  the 
pupil.* 

3.  Mr.  Traversjf  Sir  William  Adams,:^  and  others,  have 
with  more  or  less  success  had  recourse  also  to  the  exti'action 
of  Jirm  cataracts  through  a  small  section  of  the  cornea. 

The  pupil  being  previously  dilated  by  belladonna,  the 
steps  of  the  operation  are,  to  slit  open  the  capsule  with  a 
small  bent  needle,  introduced  through  the  sclerotica;  tilt  the 
lens  forward  through  the  pupil ;  keep  it  fixed  by  means  of 
the  needle,  which  may  now  be  conmiitted  to  the  charge  of 
the  assistant ;  open  the  circumference  of  the  cornea  to  about 
one-third  of  its  extent ;  withdraw  the  needle ;  introduce  a 
hook,  lay  hold  of  the  lens,  and  extract  iL 

The  opening  in  the  capsule  will  require  to  extend  to  its 
whole  diameter,  else  the  dislocation  of  the  lens  will  not  be 
easily  accomplished.     The  dislocation  is  usually  effected  by 

Eressing  with  the  needle  near  the  lower  or  upper  edge  of  the 
ms,  so  that  the  opposite  edge  from  that  which  is  pressed  upon 
is  tilted  forwards  through  the  pupil ;  and  it  matters  little  whe- 
ther, in  doing  so,  the  lens  revolves,  so  that  its  posterior  sur- 
&ce  comes  to  be  applied  against  the  cornea,  or  not.  If  the 
operator  is  satisfied  that  the  capsule  is  sufficiently  opened,  and 
yet  fails  in  bringing  the  lens  forwards  by  pressing  back  one  or 
other  of  its  edges,  he  may  withdraw  the  needle  from  the  pos- 
terior chamber  by  carrying  it  under,  and  hence  behind  the 
lens,  which  he  must  then  attempt  to  push  forwards  through  the 
pupil.  Keeping  the  needle  in  contact  with  the  lens  tUl  the 
section  is  finished,  or  even  retaining  it  in  the  eye  till  the  cata- 
ract is  extracted,  is  of  great  use,  as  it  secures  us  against  the  lens 
falling  back  into  its  former  situation.  The  incision  of  the  cor- 
nea is  to  be  executed  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  semi- 
circular incision,  only  that  it  is  less  in  size.  The  hook  is  to 
be  introduced,  fiat,  between  the  lens  and  the  iris,  as  far  as  the 
centre  of  the  pupil ;  the  curved  point  of  the  instrument  is 
then  to  be  turned  forwards,  and  the  cataract  laid  hold  o£ 
The  extraction  is  accomplished  without  any  pressure  on  the 
eye,  which  constitutes  the  great  recommendation  of  this  mode 
of  operating,  in  cases  where  we  have  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  hyaloid  membrane  is  unsound. 

*  Further  Observations  on  the  Cataract ;  in  the  Medico-Chinupcal 
Transactions,  vol.  v.  p.  406.  London,  1814.    f  Ibid. 

X  Practical  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  Freauent  Failure  of  the  Oper- 
atioiia  of  Depression  and  Extraction,  pp.  138  and  283.    London,  1817. 


Ill,  Extraction  through  the  Sclerotica 
Mr,  B.  Bell  appears  to  have  been  the  first"  to  surest  fl 
mode  of  operating,  as  one  which  was  not  only  practicable, 
but  in  wliich  the  cornea  and  iris  would  be  exempt  from  all 
direct  injury.  His  experiments  on  the  lower  animals  led  liim 
to  believe,  that  the  inflammation  induced  by  an  incision 
through  the  sclerotica  was  not  more  considerable,  nor  the 
cure  in  any  respect  more  dil£cult,  than  when  eictraction  wa« 
performed  in  the  usual  manner.  He  recommended  theopef^• 
ing  to  be  mode  in  the  upper  part  of  the  eye,  the  knil'e  being 
entered  about  ttie  tenth  of  an  inch  l)ehind  tlie  cornea,  tW 
incision  to  be  of  sufficient  size  for  allowing  the  eatnruct  to 
pass,  and  a  sharp  curved  prol>e  to  be  introduced,  the  point  of 
which  to  peneU'ute  the  lens,  which  might  by  this  means  be 
removed  without  any  pressure  upon  the  eyeball.t 

For  extraction  through  the  sclerotica.  Sir  James  Earle 
invented  an  instrument,  consisting  of  a  small  lancet,  moving 
backwards  and  forwards  between  the  blades  of  a  pair  of  for- 
ceps. This  instrument  being  introduced  through  tlie  sclenv 
tica  and  choroid,  the  lancet  is  withdrawn  by  means  of  u  wing 
contained  within  the  handle,  while  the  forceps  is  left  beMnd. 
The  blades  ive  then  opened,  and  the  cataract  seizetl  and 
brought  away.  Sir  James  entered  the  instrument  just  behind 
the  iris.  In  the  first  three  operations  which  he  has  related, 
he  introduced  it  in  such  a  manner  that  the  incision  ran  par- 
allel to  tlie  edge  of  the  cornea,  and  of  course  dividetl  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  choroidtd  vessels;  but  in  his  fourth 
operation  he  appears  to  have  introduced  the  instrument  in 
such  a  manner,  that  the  incision  would  form  a  line  perpen- 
dicular to  the  edge  of  tlie  cornea,  or,  in  other  W()rtls,  run 
parallel  to  the  course  of  the  choroidal  arteries.  Having  re- 
tracted the  lancet,  he  then  turned  the  forceps  round,  so  that 
they  might  embrace  the  cataract ;  a  mode  of  proce<lure  by 
which  be  thinks  a  tUscharge  of  vitreous  humour  less  likely  to 
occur.  He  slates,  also,  that  tlie  wound  which  is  made  per- 
pendicularly to  the  edge  of  the  cornea  heals  with  the  siune 
facility  as  the  other.J 

*  Dc.  Lobvnxteiii-Lobcl  has  conjectured  ihu  extraction  ihroufth  the  acle- 
roCicB  woa  (he  method  xdopted  by  Kerkringius,  Bunhus,  Tiiylor,  uid  Wm>l- 
houHE,  when  tliey  bousled  of  huving  restored  n  young  and  ueulc  vision  to 
aged  people,  by  removing  the  comiiiiednndlurtnd  humours  of  the  cye,wht 
repliu'iiig  nc^  "'"^^  ■"  their  »t(.-Dd ;  liut  this  is  *ery  uohkcty. 
f  8y>teiii  of  Surgt-rj-.  Vol.  iv.  [j.  tf40.  Edinburgh,  1 706. 
\  Prooi  HOtiie  experiinenls  winch  I  ha^r  niudc  on  the  lower  u 
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The  following  are  some  of  the  advantages,  mentioned  by 
Sir  James,  as  possessed  by  extraction  through  the  sclerotica. 
The  wound  need  not  exceed  a  fourth  of  the  size  of  the  inci- 
sion required  in  the  ordinary  operation  of  extraction  through 
the  cornea ;  in  the  passage  of  the  forceps  through  the  vitre- 
ous humour  and  in  the  use  of  them  aftemards,  not  nearly  so 
much  derangement  of  the  interior  of  the  eye  is  produced  as 
attended  the  employment  of  the  needle  in  the  old  operation 
of  couching ;  the  part  through  which  the  incision  is  made  is 
immoveable,  consequently  the  edges  of  it  must  remain  in 
contact,  and  heal  with  comparative  facility.^ 

A  remarkable  case  of  wound  of  the  eye,  attended  witli  eva- 
cuation of  the  lens,  had  led  Dr.  Lobenstein-Lobel  to  form  a 
&vourable  opinion  of  extraction  through  the  sclerotica,t 
but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  put  this  operation  in 
practice. 

I  lately  extracted  a  chrystalline  lens  from  under  the  con- 
junctiva ;  it  having  been  propelled,  by  a  smart  blow  on  the 
eye,  through  a  laceration  of  the  choroid  and  sclerotica.  The 
opening  through  these  tunics  was  already  healed,  the  pupil 
Clear,  and  the  retina  perfectly  sensible.  Such  facts  as  this 
would  lead  us  to  pause  before  rejecting,  so  absolutely  as  some 
have  done,  tlie  operation  of  extraction  through  the  sclerotica. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  speak  with  much  precision  of  an  opera- 
tion which  I  have  never  attempted  on  the  human  eye.  I 
should  consider  it  proper,  however,  to  divide  the  capsule  with 
the  needle  before  opening  the  sclerotica  and  choroid  with 
the  knife;  to  select  tlie  upper  part  of  the  eyeball  for  the 
incision ;  to  make  it  perpendicular,  not  parallel,  to  the  edge  of 
the  cornea ;  and  to  extract  the  lens  with  a  hook.  Of  course, 
pressure  on  the  eyeball  is  in  this  operation  altogether  out  of 
the  question. 

SECTION  XI. — DIVISION. 

I.  Division  through  the  ScleroticcuX 
Ever  since  the  days  of  Celsus,§  division  of  the  cataract 

am  convinced  that  an  incision  through  the  sclerotica  perpendicular  to  the 
edge  of  the  cornea  gapes  less,  and  therefore  heals  sooner  than  one  parallel 
to  the  edge  of  the  cornea. 

*  Account  of  a  New  Mode  of  Operation  for  the  Removal  of  Cataract. 
London,  1801. 

-)>  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  Vol.  xiii.  p.  56.   Edin.  1817. 

%  Die  Pottiche  Operationtmcthode  of  the  Germans. 

^  Si  subinde  redit,  eadem  acu  magis  concidenda,  et  in  plures  partes  diati- 
panda  est.    Cclsufi  de  Re  Mcdica.  Lib.  viL  Pars  ii.  Cap.  i.  Sect  iL 


with  the  coucliing  needle  has  been  regarded  as  a  proper  sup- 
plementary step  to  displacement,  when  this  could  not  be 
perfectly  performed.  Barbette,  Read,  and  Maitre-jan,  all  avail- 
ed tliemselves  of  their  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  a  cataract 
which  had  been  merely  cut  up  and  left  in  its  ordinary  situa- 
tion, would  after  a  certain  length  of  time  entirely  disappear. 
Barbette  states,  that  in  such  circumstances,  vision  would  be 
restored  after  seven  or  eight  weeks  ;•  Read  employs  the  words 
consumed  and  dispersed,  to  express  the  disappearance  of  the 
pieces  of  the  divided  cataract  ;t  Maltre-jan  observes  that  this 
disappearance,  which  he  styles  a  precipitation,  takes  place  as 
well  in  the  anterior  as  in  the  posterior  chamber,  and  notices 
its  connexion  with  a  laceration  of  the  capsule.^  Pott 
appears  to  have  been  the  first,  not  merely  to  make  use  of  tlie 
term  which  we  now  employ,  namely,  dissobition,  but  to  adopt 
a  laceration  of  the  capsule  as  a  distiuct  mode  of  operating, 
independent  of  depression.^ 

It  is  evident,  that  in  this  mode  of  operating,  the  object  is 
not  immediately  to  remove  tlie  cataract  but  merely  to  expose 
it  to  a  natural  means  of  cure,  namely,  tlie  solvent  action  of 
the  aqueous  humour.  This  may  be  done  in  two  ways;  viz. 
first,  by  destroying  the  front  of  the  capsule,  so  tliat  the  aque- 
ous humour  gains  atlmittance  to  the  lens;  and,  secondly,  by 
dividing  the  lens  into  iragments,  and  pusliing  tliese  into  the 
aqueous  humour.  Both  of  these  objects  may  be  attempted 
at  one  operation :  but  it  is  better  to  operate  twice  than  lo  do 
too  much  at  once,  and  to  coniine  ourselves  in  the  first  open- 
tion  to  the  division  of  tlie  capside  only.  Tlie  caution  delivered 
by  Mr.  Hey  is  peculiarly  applicable  lo  the  operation  of  divi- 
sion. "  One  principal  thing,"  says  he,  "  to  be  kept  in  view  bv 
the  operator,  is  to  do  no  liarm.     If  he  secures  tliis,  he  will 

*  Etiamsi  sutlicieDtcr  deprcssa  htnid  crit  cauiraou,  visum  lainen  titpr 
post  septimarBssefilcm  vel  octo  rediisae,in  varii*  observavi, modo  in  pwtei 
vanHB  diviBa  fucrit-  Puuli  Burbetle,  Opera  Chirurgico-Analomica,  p.  66, 
Lugd.  Batav.  1678. 

f  Sliorc  but  Exact  Account  of  bU  the  Diseasei  incident  to  the  Byci. 
London,  1700. 

1  TWt6  des  Moladieti  de  I'CEil,  p.  186.  Tro^ea,  171 1. 

^  I  hive  sometidiea,  when  I  have  found  the  cauunct  to  be  of  the  mueil 
kind,  not  altempted  depression :  but  huvc  ronlentcd  mj'Belf  with  a  five 
luctration  of  the  eapsiiln;  and  haTing  turned  the  needle  round  biu]  round 
between  my  5ngi?r  nnd  thumb,  within  the  body  of  tlic  cn'nlidline,  hare  left 
all  the  pans  in  their  nnturnl  situntion  :  in  which  cawa  1  have  hardly  errr 
kiiuwn  ihem  liiil  of  dissolnng  bo  entirely  as  not  to  leave  the  srnaDnt  v«'' 
ofacBlnract.  ('hinirgii^  Works,  vol.  iii.  |i.  156.  London,  1806. 
Pott  first  published  hi*  Itemiirks  on  tlic  Cutiiract  in  ITT5. 
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almost  certainly  do  some  good,  and  often  much  more  good 
than  he  expects,"* 

Division  through  the  sclerotica  naturally  divides  itself  into 
four  periods.  In  the  firsty  the  needle  is  introduced  through 
the  tunics,  and  into  the  vitreous  humour;  in  the  second^  the 
instrument  enters  the  posterior  chamber;  in  the  thirdj  the 
anterior  hemisphere  of  the  capsule  is  divided;  in  ihejburthf 
the  lens  is  cut  into  fragments,  and  these  are  pushed  into  the 
anterior  chamber. 

The  pupil  is  to  be  dilated,  in  the  manner  mentioned  at 
page  604. 

Whether  a  straight  or  a  bent  needle  is  chosen,  the  neck  of 
the  instrument  must  be  round,  its  edges  perfectly  sharp,  and 
its  size  rather  under  than  above  the  measurements  stated  at 
page  605. 

The  first  and  second  periods  of  the  operation  are  exactly 
the  same  with  those  of  depression  and  reclination,  as  already 
described. 

Zd  Period.  The  needle  having  reached  the  centre  of  the 
posterior  chamber,  the  operator  turns  its  cutting  ed^e  towards 
the  capsule,  and  proceeds  by  numerous  gentle  touches  of  the 
instrument,  to  cut  up  that  membrane  into  shreds,  to  an  extent 
rather  exceeding  than  falling  within  the  natural  size  of  the 
pupil.  The  object  is  entirely  to  annihilate  this  central  por- 
tion of  the  capsule,  and  thus  allow  the  aqueous  humour  free 
access  to  the  lens.  Merely  to  pierce  the  capsule,  slit  it  up,  or 
tear  it  from  the  front  of  the  lens,  would,  in  all  probability,  not 
answer  the  purpose,  because  the  portions  of  the  capsule  thus 
treated  would  speedily  reunite,  and  the  absorption  of  the  lens 
be  interrupted.  Neither  is  it  desirable  to  open  the  capsule 
in  the  whole  of  its  diameter,  because  this  would  most  likely 
be  followed  by  dislocation  of  the  lens,  which  would  conse- 
quently press  against  the  iris,  or  pass  entire  through  the  pupil 
into  the  anterior  chamber. 

If  the  lens  be  fluid,  it  will  escape  into  die  aqueous  humour 
and  render  it  turbid,  as  soon  as  the  capsule  is  opened ;  and  if 
soft  and  friable,  portions  of  it,  towards  the  end  of  this  period 
of  the  operation,  will  generally  be  observed  to  break  off,  and 
float  forwards  through  the  pupil. 

If  this  be  the  first  operation  which  the  cataract  has  under- 
gone, the  needle  should  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  the  division 
of  the  capsule  is  completed. 

4M  Period.     It  sometimes  happens  that  the  division  of  the 

*  Pk^ticd  Observations  in  Suiigery,  p.  78.    London,  1803. 
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capsule,  ill  the  maimer  and  to  r)ie  extent  al>ove  stated,  U  sufE- 
cient,  without  any  further  operation,  to  procure  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  lens,  and  the  restoration  of  vision.  Much  oftener 
the  operation  of  ciivisiiin  requires  to  be  repeated  after  the 
interval  of  two  or  three  mouths;  and  at  the  second  operation, 
particular  attention  requires  to  be  paid  to  the  breaking  up  of 
the  lens  and  dispersion  of  its  fragments. 

The  needle  being  introduced  iis  before,  the  operator  befjim 
the  division  exacdy  as  he  began  the  former  operation,  lest 
the  shreds  of  the  capsule  may  in  the  interval  have  more  or 
less  completely  coalesced,  and  therefore  require  to  be  separ- 
ated and  broken  do^vn.  Having  assured  himself  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  sufficient  central  aperture  in  the  capsule,  the  ope- 
rator next  proceeds  by  gentle  movements  of  the  needle  from 
side  to  side,  to  break  the  lens  in  pieces,  and  pushes  these 
from  time  to  time,  as  he  proceeds,  through  the  pupil,  into  ilie 
anterior  chamber.  In  dividing  the  lens,  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  move  the  edge  of  the  needle  backwards,  or 
towards  the  vitreous  humour ;  but  this  direction  ought  rather 
to  he  avoided,  in  order  that  the  posterior  capsule  may,  if 

C'ible,  remain  entire,  for  if  it  be  much  injured,  it  is  apt  to 
me  opaque,  an  occurrence  rendering  necessary  newopera- 
lions,  which  endanger  the  organization  of  the  \-itreoiis  humour. 

It  is  by  no  means  essential,  even  for  speedy  solution,  that 
the  pieces  of  the  divided  lens  be  brought  into  the  anterior 
chamber.  Some  have  been  led  to  think  that  solution  i&  ac- 
complished fully  as  quickly  when  the  lens,  stript  of  its  capsule, 
is  left  in  its  natural  situation.  No  doubt,  the  greater  quantify 
of  the  menstruum  by  which  the  solution  is  to  be  effected,  lies 
in  the  anterior  chamber ,-  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  probable 
that  tliis  menstruum  is  secreted  chiefly  (if  not  entirely) 
in  the  posterior  chamber,"  and  it  is  possible  that  il  may  possess 
more  of  the  solvent  power  when  just  flowing  from  the  capil- 
laries which  secrete  it,  than  after  it  has  passed  forward  through 
llie  pupil,  and  is  about  to  be  nbsorlted.  Others  have  been  of 
opinion,  that  the  removal  of  the  opaque  lens,  after  the  cap- 
sule is  opened  up  with  the  needle,  is  to  be  attrilmteil  perhaps 
as  much  to  the  action  of  the  absorbents  of  ttie  lens  itself,  sti- 
mulated by  the  presence  of  the  aqueous  humour,  as  lo  the 
operation  of  this  fluid  in  the  way  of  a  menstrunm.t 

The  facility  widi  which  the  fragments  of  the  divided  len»  are 
scattereil  by  the  neetlte,  does  not  depend  so  much  on  its  cwn- 

•  Sepp,  iflH.       I  DfliitinnltV  Tnaii^cnn  t'at(0-,icl,  [i.  il,   Luniion,  IStfl 
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sistence,  as  on  tlie  degree  of  coagulation  which  it  has  under- 
gone. In  patients  about  the  age  of  25,  we  not  unfrequendy 
find  the  lens  so  soft  that  the  needle  passes  easily  through  it 
in  every  direction,  but  at  the  same  time  so  glutinous  and 
tenacious,  that  the  fragments  can  be  separated  with  difficulty; 
whereas  in  patients  of  35,  the  lens  is  generally  more  friable, 
and  breaks  eiisily  under  the  needle  into  scales  and  flocculi. 
By  exposure,  however,  to  the  aqueous  humour  for  a  few  weeks, 
the  glutinous  lens  becomes  more  completely  coagulated,  and 
then  its  fragments  prove  less  adherent.  Even  the  hard  lens  of 
an  old  person,  if  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  influence  of  the 
aqueous  humour,  occasionally  becomes  brittle,  so  that  at  a  se- 
cond operation  with  the  needle,  (the  first  operation  having 
been  devoted  to  tlie  destroying  of  the  anterior  capsule,)  we 
find  the  lens  to  scatter  into  fragments.  Tliis  is  an  occurrence, 
however,  too  rare,  to  vindicate  us  in  adopting  division  as  a 
general  mode  of  operating  on  the  hard  cataract  of  old 
persons. 

What  length  of  time  is  generally  required  for  the  cure  of 
cataract  by  absorption  ?  To  this  I  am  inclined  to  answer, 
that  we  have  no  evidence  to  prove  that  the  capsule  is  ever 
absorbed,  whether  it  be  in  the  transparent  or  in  the  opaque 
state ;  and  that  as  for  the  lens,  the  rapidity  widi  which  it  is 
dissolved,  depends  partly  on  its  consistence,  and  partly  on  the 
completeness  with  which  it  is  exposed  to  the  aqueous  humour. 
If  in  a  person  below  35  years  of  age,  the  central  portion  of 
the  anterior  capsule  be  thoroughly  destroyed  with  the  needle, 
and  if  no  inflammation  follows  the  operation,  the  lens 
may  be  completely  dissolved  and  absorbed  in  six  weeks. 
Of  course,  the  fluid  lens  of  the  child  will  be  absorbed  in 
a  few  days,  while  the  hard  lens  of  55  or  60  nip^''  remain  almost 
unchanged  for  several  months.  We  consi  .y  observe  that 
solution  and  absorption  go  on  much  more  rapidly  when  the 
eye  is  free  from  inflammation  or  irritation.  Indeed  during  an 
attack  of  pain,  with  redness  and  epiphora,  solution  and 
absorption  seem  to  cease,  but  are  renewed  whenever  the  irri- 
tation subsides,  or  the  inflammation  is  overcome.  We  ex- 
plain this,  partly  by  the  well  known  fact  that  over-distention 
of  the  bloixl-vessels  is  alwavs  found  to  be  inconsistent  with  a 
free  action  of  the  absorbents,  and  partly  by  this,  that  even 
although  there  may  l)e  no  evident  ettusion  of  lymph  behind 
the  pupil,  there  is  always  a  tendency  in  internal  ophthalmia 
to  such  an  eflbsion,  and,  of  course,  a  tendency  to  close  up  and 
repair  the  injured  capsule,  an  effort  of  nature,  which  however 
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admirable  its  design,  we  must  in  ibis  instance  endeavour  lo 
counteract,  by  as  complete  a  division  of  llie  capsule,  in  the 
first  iostance,  as  is  possible,  and,  secondly,  by  a  strict  antiphlo- 
gistic after-treatment. 

The  opinion  above  stated,  that  the  capsule,  so  fur  as  we 
know,  is  insoluble,  is,  I  am  aware,  in  contradiction  to  what 
has  usually  been  maintiuned  upon  this  point.  The  capsule 
in  the  transparent  state  we  never  see ;  its  shreds  are  invisi- 
ble from  the  very  circumstance  of  their  transparency.  This 
membrane  too  is  highly  elastic,  and  upon  being  divided,  rolls 
itself  up  like  a  hit  of  goldbeater's  leaf.  But  if  inflammatioQ 
occurs,  the  capsule  becomes  opaque,  and,  unless  the  inflamma- 
tion is  speedily  subdued,  will  continue  permauently  so.  The 
opaque  shreds  in  the  inflamed  state  tend  also  to  reunite,  and 
thus  give  rise  to  a  secondary  capsular  cataract.  Subdue  the 
inflammation  by  blood-letting,  mercury,  and  other  appropri- 
ate remedies,  and  the  opacity  of  the  capsule  subsides  or 
entirely  disappears.  Neglect  it,  and  not  merely  does  the 
opacity  become  permanent,  but  however  much  the  capsule 
may  afterwards  be  divided,  its  shreds  never  disappear,  except 
by  displacement.  They  may  be  pushed  aside,  a  central  aper- 
ture cleared,  and  vision  restored;  but  portions  of  opaque 
capsule  will  he  visible  for  life  behind  the  edge  of  t]ie  pupil, 
brought  under  the  influence  of  belladonna,  and  the  minute 
shreds  which  fell  down  into  the  anterior  chamber,  will  lie 
there  without  undergoing  the  slightest  change.  It  is  pro- 
bable, that  the  return  of  transparency,  after  iiiflanuuaiion  of 
the  capsule  is  overcome,  has  given  rise  to  the  erroneous  opi- 
nion  that  this  membrane  is  susceptible  of  solution  in  tnt: 
aqueous  humour. 

Modifications  of  divition  through  the  sclerotica,  according  to 
varieties  of  cataract.  1.  Wlien  the  lens  is  fluid,  itwillofcou»e 
flow  through  the  wound  of  tlic  capsule  into  tlte  miueous  hu- 
mour. This  renders  it  diflicult  to  execute  t^ie  division  of  the 
capsule  with  precision.  It  is  desirable,  however,  that  the  cen- 
tre of  it  should  be  freely  lacerated.  The  turbid  aqueous  hu- 
mourifigencrallyal)sorbedinafewdays.  In  some  rare  cbs««,  the 
effusion  of  the  opaque  lens  excites  considerable  inflammation. 

2.  The  appearances  of  the  opacity,  added  to  die  age  of  tbo 
padent,  should  in  general  be  sufficiendy  indicative  of  bard 
cataract;  and  in  coses  of  this  sort,  division  ought  never  to  be 
tried.  Should  the  operator,  however,  have  <leceived  himself^ 
and  supposed  tlie  lens  to  be  soft  when  by  touching  it  with  the 
needle  he  discovers  it  to  lie  hard,  llic  best  plan  which  he  can 
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follow  is  to  bring  the  lens  through  the  pupil,  open  one-third 
of  the  circumference  of  the  cornea,  and  extract. 

8.  When  the  edge  of  the  pupil  is  adherent  to  the  capsule, 
which  in  this  case  is  always  more  or  less  opaque,  we  may 
endeavour  with  the  point  or  edge  of  the  needle  cautiously  to 
separate  the  points  of  adhesion,  particularly  if  they  are  but 
few  in  number,  and  having  effected  this,  proceed  to  the  divi- 
sion of  the  capsule  in  the  usual  way.  If  the  adhesion  com- 
prehends the  whole  edge  of  the  pupil,  separation  is  scarcely 
to  be  accomplished ;  but  if  the  pupil  is  of  a  medium  size,  it  is 
not  necessary  for  the  restoration  of  sight  that  the  iris  should 
be  freed  from  its  ntUichment  to  the  capsule.  Enough  of  the 
capsule  can  in  this  case  be  divided  to  admit  the  aqueous 
humour  freely  to  the  lens,  and  we  probably  run  less  risk  of 
renewed  iritis  when  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  clearing  away 
of  the  centre  of  the  capsule  than  were  we  to  attempt  the 
separation  of  the  morbid  adhesions  of  the  iris. 

After-treatment.  Except  in  continued  dilatation  of  the 
pupil,  this  does  not  differ  from  the  treatment  already  recom- 
mended as  advisable  after  the  operations  of  displacement.  If 
the  pupil  is  kept  under  the  influence  of  belladonna,  the  frag- 
ments of  the  divided  lens  are  in  a  great  measure  prevented 
from  irritating  the  iris,  and  thus  iritis  is  warded  off.  It  is 
proper,  therefore,  to  smear  the  eyebrow  and  eyelids  with  the 
extract  of  belladonna  every  evening,  till  the  cure  is  completed. 
Should  this  mode  of  application  appear  to  fail  in  producing 
the  desired  effect,  a  little  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  extract, 
made  lukewarm,  may  be  dropped  into  the  inner  corner  of 
the  eye,  the  patient  opening  the  eye  and  allowing  the  solution 
to  spread  over  the  conjunctiva.  The  solution  ought  to  be 
filtered  immediately  before  using  it. 

Accidents  during  and  after  division  through  the  sclerotica. 
Ifany  of  these  are  exactly  similar  to  those  which  are  apt  to 
attend  the  operations  of  displacement,  and  need  not  again 
be  particularly  insisted  on. 

1.  The  needle,  instead  of  entering  the  posterior  chamber, 
sometimes  slips  between  the  lens  and  the  capsule.  As  it  is 
impossible  with  the  needle,  in  this  situation,  to  divide  tlie 
c^>sule  in  a  proper  manner,  the  operator  ought  to  withdraw 
the  instrument  a  certain  way,  and  then  repeat  the  second 
period  of  the  operation,  taking  care  to  bring  the  point  of  the 
needle  in  front  of  the  capsule. 

2.  Should  it  happen,  in  consequence  of  an  improper  use  of 
the  needle,  that  the  lens  bursts  from  the  capsule,  and  passes 
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ihrough  the  pupil  into  the  anterior  cliumber,  the  gorneii 
should  immediately  be  opened  in  the  manner  described  at 
page  633,  and  the  lens  extracted. 

3.  If  the  hyaloid  menibnine  is  in  a  dissolved  state,  the  lens 
and  capsule,  hitherto  kept  in  thtir  place  by  the  adhesion  rf 
the  circumference  of  the  capsule  In  tlie  cilian,-  processes,  arc 
apt,  on  beinn  touched  with  the  needle,  suddenly  to  sink  to 
the  bottom  of  the  vitreous  humour.  In  this  case,  the  caiaract 
ought  immediately  to  be  laid  hold  of  with  the  needle,  brou^t 
up  into  its  former  place,  pushed  through  tlie  pupilj  and 
extracted  through  a  small  section  of  the  cornea. 

i.  A  certmn  degree  of  inflammation  may  always  be 
expected  to  follow  division  through  the  sclerotica ;  reparadw 
inflammation  of  the  capsule,  spreading  in  some  d^pree  to  the 
iris,  and  if  not  timely  checked,  producing  opacity  of  the 
capsular  shreds,  closing  up  the  central  aperture  which  his 
been  formed  by  the  operation,  interrupting  in  various  way* 
the  process  of  dissolution  of  the  lens,  and  perhaps  going  the 
length  of  coarctation  of  llie  pupil  and  adhesion  of  the  irn> 
Belladonna,  blood-letting,  and  calomel  with  opium,  are  tba 
means  to  be  employed  to  avert  these  dangers. 

5.  Has  the  process  of  solution  and  absorption  of  the  lent 
no  exhausting  effects  upon  the  internal  parts  of  the  eye? 
Are  these  parts  left  as  sound,  after  this  process  has  been  ac- 
complished, as  after  extraction,  in  neitlicr  case  inflammation 
having  occurred?  To  these  questions,  I  must  answer,  that 
after  the  process  of  solution  and  absorption  is  ci>mpleted,  we 
frequently  observe  undeniable  signs  ol  the  internal  textures 
of  the  eye  having  suffered,  not  from  inflammation  apparently, 
nor  from  irritation,  but  rather  from  exhaustion.  The  iris,  par- 
ticularly, becomes  paler  and  more  Haccid  than  natural,  the 
pupil  smaller,  and  its  motions  less  vivid ;  while,  in  some  cases. 
the  wasting  of  the  eye  extends  more  deeply,  the  vitreous  hu- 
mour shriiiks,  and  the  retina  becomes  more  or  leas  insensible. 

U.  Division  throHgh  the  Cornea." 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  this  is  a  very  ancient  method 
of  curing  cataracL  Galen  mentions  that  there  was  a  tradi- 
tion, tliot  for  the  operation  for  the  cure  of  cataract  man  was 
imiebted  to  what  v/as  observed  to  happen  to  the  goal,  whidi 
after  pricking  his  eye  against  a  sharp  reed,  retained  the  power 
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of  sighl;*  whence  it  has  been  thought  that  the  first  operation 
practised  for  the  cure  of  cataract  may  have  been  a  division  or 
punctuation  of  the  lens  through  the  cornea. 

Albucasis  tells  us  that  he  had  been  informed  there  were 
some  who  pumped  out  the  cataract  through  a  hollow  needle.t 
Now,  in  cases  of  fluid  cataract,  there  is  no  doubt  that  tlie 
gutta  opacOj  in  which  the  Arabians  believed  cataract  to  con- 
sist, might  be  discharged  through  a  tube  introduced  (I  pre- 
sume) through  the  cornea ;  but  even  when  the  cataract  was 
not  fluid,  and  when  only  the  aqueous  humour  was  discharged, 
even  a  very  slight  wound  through  the  anterior  hemisphere  of 
the  capsule  with  the  end  of  the  tube,  would  frequently  be 
suflScient  to  produce  a  cure,  by  the  admission  of  the  aqueous 
humour.  We  shall  presently  see  that  the  operation  proposed 
by  Conradi  amounted  to  little  more  than  such  a  perforation 
of  the  capsule. 

Tliere  is  an  insulated  case  recorded  by  Mayerne,  in  which 
a  female  oculist  appears  to  have  cured  a  case  of  cataract  in 
a  young  person,  by  the  introduction  of  a  needle  through  the 
cornea.J  This  case  is  generally  considered  as  the  earliest 
example  of  an  attempt  to  procure  the  solution  of  the  lens  by 
puncturing  the  capsule  through  the  cornea.  It  is,  however, 
Bot  very  evident  what  was  the  intention  of  the  operator,  and, 
except  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  placed  in  a  chapter 
De  Snffusionc^  we  should  not  have  known  tliat  it  was  a  case 
of  cataract  at  all. 

xtyQtfiivovg  ix  roZ  TtfiirrttJeiv  uJya,  jjri;  cf^/;^i»^«da  dviZXt-^tf^  o^ve^oitou 
ifiL^tayu6fii  i!(  rht  bf$a>,,ah9,  Ta\r,wu  EJoayojyri  ti  *lar^g,  Librorum 
P^urs  IV.  p.  371.   Basilece,  1538. 

-)*  £t  jam  quidem  penenit  ad  nos  dc  quodam  ex  illis  qui  sunt  de  Alayrach, 
quia  [qui J  dixit  quod  factum  fuit  in  Alayrach  maedahain  perforatum  quo 
nigit  aqua  [aquam].  Verum  ego  non  vidi  aliaucm  m  terra  nostra  qui  fecerit 
fllud,  Deque  legi  illud  in  aliquo  ex  libris  antiquoruni  ct  est  possibile  ut  sit 
ilhid  novum,  et  istae  sunt  forms  specierum  magdaham.  [Here  Albucasis 
gives  three  figures.]  Fiant  formae  prsedictse  ex  sre,  et  sint  extremitates 
esrum  subtiles,  sit  trianguiata  extremitas  acuta.  Methodus  Medendi,  autore 
Albucase.  p.  68.  Basiles,  1541. 

X  Muiier  Angla,  oculi&ta,  vidente  My  Lord  Hich,  filio  Comitis  Warwick, 
acu  apeniit  corneam  supra  pupillam,  et  humorem  Aqueum  exhausit  sive 
ifiluere  sivit,  qui  turbidus  et  obscurior  factus,  visionem  imminuerat,  ita  ut 

Ser  quasi  per  velum  se  omnia  confuse  cernere  crederet.  Post  humoria 
uxum  oculus  concidit.  Applicata  remedia,  imperata  quies  in  tenebris  s 
prospectum  inflammationi.  Aliquot  post  diebus  postliminio  succrescente 
iMUDore  Aqueo,  qui  est  excrementitius,  non  pars  corporis,  et  qui  reparari 
potest;  intumuit,  sive  rcpletus  oculi  globus;  puncture  ejus  ocdusa  et  con- 
■olidata,  nulI4  remanente  cicatrice.  Restituta  viaionis  acieSy  et  perfect^ 
curatos  fuit  cger.    Praxeos  Mayemiaoe  8ynti^iiia»  p.  84^    Iiondiiri,  1690t 
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Gleize  deserves  to  be  mentioiieil  in  a.  history  of  the  opera- 
lioii  of  division  through  the  cornea,  altliougli  his  claims  have 
l»eeii  strangely  exaggerated.  It  happened  that  a  patient  on 
whom  lie  was  about  to  perform  tlie  operation  of  extracdon. 
made  an  involuntary  motion  with  her  liead,  just  as  the  knife 
had  penetrated  the  conies,  so  that  the  knife  slipped  otii  fixmi 
the  punctured  incision,  and  was  followed  by  the  aqueous  hu- 
mour. Instead  of  enlarging  tlie  incision  with  the  scissors,  il 
occurred  to  the  operator,  that  he  might  depress  tlie  cataract 
through  the  wound  of  the  cornea,  which  he  accordingly  did. 
He  says  nothing  about  dividing  the  cataract,  or  exposing  il 
to  solution  in  the  aqueous  humour.*  Hia  successful  depres- 
sion in  this  instance  led  him,  however,  to  recommend  a  simi- 
lar mode  of  operation  in  other  cases ;  uatiiely,  that  having  di- 
lated the  pupil  by  belladonna,  the  operator  shoidd  make  an 
incision  at  tlie  edge  of  the  cornea,  introduce  a  needle  and 
divide  the  capsule  circularly,  depress  the  lens  if  hard,  extract 
it  if  soft,  but  leave  any  fragments  which  might  be  detached 
from  it,  or  even  the  whole  lens  if  it  could  neither  be  depres- 
sed nor  extracted,  to  be  dissolved  by  the  aqueous  humour,  an 
event  which  he  says  occupies  twenty  or  thirtj'  days,  or  longer.f 

The  honour  of  having  been  tlie  first  to  propi»e  a  diMinci 
method  of  operating  by  division  through  the  cornea,  appears 
to  belong  to  Conradi,  a  surgeon  ut  Nordbeini  in  Hanover. 
He  at  once  passed  a  neeille,  or  rather  a  small  lancet^hapcJ 
knife,  through  the  cornea,  opened  the  anterior  hemisphere 
of  the  capsule,  and  then  withdrew  the  instrument,  leaving 
the  cataract  to  be  dissolved ;  an  operation  which  is  certainly 
one  of  the  simplest  yet  proposed  for  the  cure  of  (his  diseaw* 
being  executed  with  a  single  instrument,  and  interesting  only 
the  cornea  and  the  capsule.J 

The  operation  of  Conradi  was  quickly  put  to  the  test  in 
tlilli'rent  parts  of  Germany.  In  many  cases  it  was  found 
completely  successful :  but  in  others,  the  punctured  iticision 

•  The  edition  ofOleiienow  before  me  is  thnt  of  1818.  Either  ihcflo- 
Rinal  edition,  published  in  1T8B,  contaJnG  a  very  diHerenI  Bcefwiil  rfthc  cm« 
referred  to  in  the  ti'xt.  or  Uiicbhorn  is  incorrect  in  atBltne  ihrt  ibroagh  iht 
wound  Uleice  divided  the  tens  and  CH|]Kule,thHt  the  lenii  diswlvril  in  tweotj 
days,  and  that  Uleiie  adopleil  thia  \u  a  ciiccesHtiil  mode  of  opermuii|i.  Oil 
the  conirary.it  wm  depression  which  (llciie  peHbmiod  in  ihe  cusc  reCarrA 
to,  and  he  prefen,  when  the  cataract  is  wiO,  that  it  should  if  posiible  ht 
exirecled, "  |iour  cviler  la  longueur  dc  n  diiiaolution." 

+  Nouvellrs  Otitervntions  |iretiquc«  xur  les  Mnladie*  de  I'tEil,  p.  1  lA 
Orleans,  I8IB. 

i  Conradi  nubliithed  an  Bceoiint  nfhlfi  mode  of  a|ieratiiig  in  179l,lnlhr 
IaI  volume  ol  Arncnuutn'H  Mngn/in  liir  die  Wundnnncyki""-' 
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of  the  capsule  heuled  up,  and  thus  the  sohition  of  the  cataract 
was  interrupted.  This  led  Buchhorn,  of  Magdeburg,  to  add 
two  important  steps  to  the  operation  of  Connidi ;  namely,  the 
division  of  the  lens  as  well  as  of  the  capsule,  and  the  bringing 
forward  of  the  fragments  of  the  cataract  into  the  anterior 
diamber  with  the  flat  side  of  the  needle.*  The  division  of 
the  lens,  and  the  introduction  of  its  fragments  into  the  ante- 
rior chamber,  hasten  the  solution  of  the  cataract  and  the 
odnsequent  restoration  of  sight.  Tlie  success,  however,  of 
this  method  depends  chiefly  upon  the  degree  in  which  the 
anterior  hemispnere  of  the  capsule  is  divided.  If  this  part  of 
the  operation  be  so  completely  effected  that  the  remains  of 
that  membrane  cannot  afterwards  unite,  then  the  solution 
of  a  cataract  of  ordinary  consistence  is  certain,  even  should 
it  be  left  entire,  and  in  its  natural  situation. 

Division  through  the  cornea  comprehends  three  periods ; 
yit,  first,  the  introduction  of  the  neeole ;  secotidly,  the  division 
of  die  capsule ;  and  thirdly,  the  division  of  the  lens  and  scat- 
tering of  its  fragments. 

The  pupil  is  to  be  fully  dilated  by  belladonna. 
The  needle  ought  to  be  considerably  smaller  than  that  used 
'for  division  through  the  sclerotica,  as  in  the  present  case  it 
has  to  operate  through  the  pupil,  and  often  in  the  eyes  of  in- 
fiints.  The  edge  must  he  very  sharp,  the  neck  round,  and  of 
such  a  degree  of  increasing  thickness  as  shall  All  the  wound 
made  by  the  bent  or  lance-shaped  part  of  the  instrument,  and 
ao  prevent  the  aqueous  humour  from  escaping. 

\9t  Period.  The  needle  is  to  be  passed  through  the  cornea 
at  the  distance  of  not  less  than  one- tenth  of  an  inch  from  the 
sclerotica.  Some  prefer  the  temporal,  others  the  lower  edge. 
If  the  temporal  edge  is  chosen,  the  instrument  can  be  more 
conveniently  used  for  bringing  forward  the  fragments  of  the 
divided  lens  into  the  anterior  chamber.  If  the  inferior  edge 
is  preferred,  and  the  operator  chooses  to  sit  before  the  patient, 
the  right  eye  may  he  operated  on  with  the  right  hand,  and  in 
entering  the  needle,  the  instrument  may  be  supported  on  the 
nail  of  the  index  finger  of  the  left  hand,  which  at  the  same 
time  depresses  the  lower  lid,  till  it  has  fairly  entered  the 
anterior  chamber,  which  is  no  small  advantage  for  an  inex- 
perienced operator.     In  passing  through  the  cornea,  the  point 

*  Buchhorn  dc  Keratonyxide.  Halae,  1806.  Die  Keratonyxis  eine  neiic 
aefidirlofiere  Methodc  den  graucn  Staor  zu  opcriren ;  Von  VV.  H.  J.  Buch- 
horn. Magdeburg,  1811.  Buchhorn  ua8  the  first  who  gave  the  name  of 
Keratonyxis,  or  punctio  comeie,  to  this  method  of  operating- 


of  the  instrument  b  to  be  directed  towards  the  centre  of  the 
pupil,  and  if  it  is  a  bent  needle  which  is  used,  its  convex  sur- 
face is  to  be  turned  toward  the  eye. 

2d  Period.  Directing  the  edge  of  the  needle  towards  the 
cataract,  the  operator  endeavours  to  reduce  to  minute  frag- 
ments the  central  portion  of  the  capule,  in  an  extent  equal 
to  the  natural  size  of  the  pupil.  This  he  performs  partlj  iy\ 
a  scraping  motion  of  the  instrument,  partly  by  nunien'ui 
touches  of  its  edge  and  point,  taking  care  not  to  raise  tlic 
capsule  on  the  point  of  the  instrument,  which,  by  raiding 
that  membrane  across,  might  give  rise  to  dislocatioti  of  tW 
lens,  and  would  at  least  prevent  the  division  from  bein(( 
accomplished  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Generally  speakiiijr. 
nothing  farther  ahoidd  be  attempted  at  a  first  operatkin. 
The  capsule  being  divided,  the  needle  is  to  be  withdrawp. 

3d  Period.  Division  generally  requires  to  be  performed  more 
than  once,  and  in  the  second  and  subsequent  operations,  it  i^ 
the  breaking  down  of  die  lens  which  is  to  be  chiefly  aiienil«! 
to,  unless  at  the  first  operation  the  formadon  of  a  suffidciH 
central  aperture  in  the  capsule  has  failed.  \\Tien  this  has 
been  the  case,  the  division  of  the  capsule  must  be  repeate*!, 
then  the  lens  broken  down  by  cautious  lateral  movements  of 
the  needle,  and  the  fragments  brought  forwai-d  with  the  fl«I 
side  of  the  instrument  into  the  anterior  chamber.  This  bdng 
accomplished,  the  needle  is  to  be  withdrawn.  As  in  dinsioD 
through  the  sclerotica,  the  posterior  hemisphere  of  the  atpsnlr 
ought  to  be  spared  as  much  as  possible ;  and  in  the  operaiioo 
through  the  cornea,  this  can  be  done  more  easily  than  in 
division  through  the  sclerotica. 

AJier-treatment,  The  same  as  when  division  through  tin; 
sclerotica  has  been  performed. 

Accidents  during  or  after  division  through  die  contMt.  1- 
It  sometimes  happens  that  just  as  the  needle  pusses  tluwjiih 
the  cornea,  the  diluted  pupil  suddenly  contracts.  Tlu> 
does  not  arise  from  the  iris  being  touched  with  the  ueedlft 
for  it  takes  place  before  the  point  of  tile  iustrumunt  U  GliHy 
within  the  anterior  chamber.  After  a  minute  or  IW(^  ^ 
pupil  generally  expands  again,  so  that  the  operation  bi»J 
be  proceeded  with.  If  it  continues  contracted  after  somr 
minutes,  the  needle  must  be  witlidrawn;  and  on  some  fiitu«' 
day,  another  attempt  may  l>e  made,  giving  the  pupil  CO' 
chance  of  keeping  dilated,  by  using  the  iKlladonno  holhi'i' 
the  day  previous  to  the  operation,  and  nlmut  aii_  hou^efc** 
it  in  performed. 
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2.  Should  the  needle  be  ill  adapted  for  accurately  filling 
the  wound  of  the  cornea,  made  by  the  lance-shaped  or  bent 
part  of  the  needle,  the  aqueous  humour  is  apt  to  escape,  one 
of  the  consequences  of  which  is  that  the  iris  advances  towards 
the  cornea,  and  folds  itself  round  the  needle,  so  that  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  proceed  with  the  operation. 
In  tliis  case,  the  operator  should  either  immediately  withdraw 
the  needle,  or  merely  open  the  front  of  the  capsule  by  a 
single  scratch  with  the  point  of  the  instrument,  and  then 
withdraw  it,  taking  care  to  supply  himself  with  a  better  needle 
before  attempting  the  operation  a  §econd  time. 

The  advancement  of  the  iris,  however,  is  not  the  only  bad 
consequence  of  the  loss  of  the  aqueous  humour  in  this  opera- 
tion. The  lens  also  is  apt  to  start  forward,  and  sometimes 
even  bursts  from  the  capsule.  Left  in  this  state,  the  lens 
presses  against  the  pupil,  and,  if  hard,  may  give  rise  to  severe 
inflammation  of  tlie  iris,  and  even  of  the  cornea.  Under 
these  circumstances,  then,  it  is  advisable  immediately  to 
extract  the  lens  through  a  small  section  of  the  cornea. 

3.  Tlie  fluid  cataract  is  to  be  treated  as  has  already  been 
recommended  on  other  occasions;*  but  the  hard  cataract 
cannot  be  managed  so  easily  as  if  the  needle  had  been  passed 
through  the  sclerotica.  Some  of  tlie  German  operators 
recommend  reclination  to  be  immediately  performed  when 
the  lens  proves  to  be  hard,  but  1  should  judge  it  better  to 
withdraw  the  needle,  and  either  to  delay  all  farther  proceed- 
ings for  a  time,  or  immediately  to  introduce  the  instrument 
through  the  sclerotica,  push  the  lens  forward  through  the  pupil, 
open  one-third  of  the  circumference  of  the  cornea,  and  extract. 

4.  Division  through  the  cornea  is  sometimes  followed  by 
€X)meitis,  generally  attended  by  inflammation  of  the  iris. 
The  cornea  loses  its  lustre,  and  its  internal  surface,  prob- 
ably from  effiised  lymph,  sometimes  becomes  of  a  yellowish 
€X)lour.  The  aqueous  humour  also  assumes  a  turbid  appear- 
ance, so  that  the  state  of  the  iris  can  be  discerned  with  iliffi- 
culty.  As  the  cornea  and  anterior  chamber  become  clear, 
the  iris  is  probably  observed  to  be  retracted,  the  pupil  irre- 
gular, its  edge  adherent  here  and  there  to  the  remnants  of  the 
capsule,  and  these  to  be  of  a  whitish  colour,  forming  a  cap- 
sular secondary  cataract.  It  is  a  very  common  result  of  divi- 
sion, either  through  the  cornea  or  through  the  sclerotica,  that 
the  capsule,  transparent  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  becomes 
more  or  less  of  a  whitish  colour,  requiring  to  be  carefully 

^  See  i)p.  609  and  640. 


reinoveil  out  of  the  axis  of  vision  by  a  subsequent  operation. 
The  bad  effects  of  inflammation  of  llie  cornea,  iris,  and 
capsule,  must  be  obviated  as  much  as  possible  by  bloodletting, 
calomel  withopiumi,  counler-irritutioii,  and  belladonna.  The 
attack  is  sometimes  so  acute  as  to  require  repeated  general 
bloodletting.  In  other  cases,  the  inflammation  is  compara- 
tively slight,  continuing  for  months,  and  perliaps  scarcely 
attracting  attention,  except  from  those  vrho  nave  been  put  ou 
tlieir  guard  against  this  chronic  form  of  corneitis  and  iritis.* 
If  the  operation  of  division  be  performed  on  the  eyes  of 
old  persons,  arthritic  ophthalmia  is  apt  to  follow,  anil  will  resist 
almost  every  methoti  of  cure.  The  pain  of  the  eye  and  Iieail 
continues  unabated,  notwithstanding  depletion,  counter-irri- 
tation, mercurj',  and  opium.  The  patient  gets  little  or  no 
rest,  day  or  night.  Tiie  redness  is  not  intense ;  there  is  n 
bluish-white  ring  very  distinct  round  the  edge  of  the  cornea; 
the  lens  becomes  of  n  green  colour,  and  appears  swollen ;  and 
the  retina  is  soon  rendered  totaUy  Insensible.  In  such  a  caee, 
it  is  advisable,  merely  as  a  means  of  relief  from  pain,  to 
extract  the  lens  through  a  small  section  of  tlie  cornea. 


SECTION    XII. — CHOICE  OF  AN  OPERATION  FOB  CATARAI 

INDICATIONS  AND  CONTRA-INDICATIONS  FOR  THE 

DIFFERENT  MODES  OF  OPERATING. 


I 


When  a  case  of  cataract  presents  itself,  which  there  Is 
likelihood  of  relieving  except  by  an  operation,  tlie  honest  and 
intelligent  practitioner  will  ask  himself.  Is  this  a  case  for 
division,  or  ought  1  to  venture  extraction,  or  ought  I  to  con- 
tent myself  with  displacement  ?  He  will  be  guided  in  his 
answer,  partly  by  the  kind  of  cataract  which  is  before  him, 
and  the  kind  of  eye  in  which  that  cataract  exists,  mid  partly 
by  the  degree  of  confidence  which  he  has  in  his  own  powers 
and  experience  as  an  operator.  So  far  as  the  dangers  likel; 
to  accrue  from  the  mere  operations  are  concerned,  the  fol- 
lowing is  die  order  in  which  I  am  inclined  to  arnuigc  them, 
placing  the  safest  first,  and  the  most  objectionable  last ;  Divi- 
sion through  the  cornea,  division  du'ougli  the  sclerotica,  ex- 
traction tliTough  a  small  section  of  the  cornea,  extntctioii 
through  a  semicircular  section  of  the  conieu,  extraction  ihrou^ 
the  sclerotica,  reclination  through  the  sclerotica,  recllnatton 


■  iji^e  SchiixlItT  de  Irilidt.'  Chron 
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through  the  cornea,  depression  through  the  sclerotica,  de- 
pression through  the  cornea. 

I  hold  it  unnecessary,  after  what  has  been  said  in  the  fore- 
going sections,  to  discuss  minutely  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
each  of  these  operations,  but  the  following  general  remarks 
may  not  be  unworthy  of  attention. 

I.  As  the  success  of  division  depends  on  the  solution  of  the 
fragments  to  which  the  cataract  is  reduced,  and  that  witliin  a 
moderate  space  of  time,  and  without  any  injurious  irritation 
of  the  eye,  this  method  of  operating  is  plainly  contra-indicated 
whenever  tlie  lens  is  of  hard  or  firm  consistence,  or  the  cap- 
sule greatly  thickened  or  very  tough.  Such  cataracts  are 
either  incapable  of  being  divided  with  safety  to  the  neighbour- 
ing parts,  or  if  divided,  are  incapable  of  being  dissolved.  The 
cystic  cataract  is  evidently  improper  for  division,  on  account 
of  the  thickness  of  the  capsule,  even  although  the  lens  is  fluid, 
as  is  also  that  variety  of  cataract  which  we  occasionally  meet 
with  in  old  persons  in  which  the  central  half,  or  more  than 
the  central  lialf,  of  the  lens  is  hard,  while  the  superficial 
laminae  are  soft  or  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  fluid. 

It  is  only  where  the  lens  is  throughout  caseous  or  fluid,  and 
the  capsule  either  transparent,  or  at  least  not  greatly  thick- 
ened, that  we  can  with  propriety  have  recourse  to  division. 
Hence  it  is,  that  in  almost  all  cases  of  cataract  in  children 
and  young  persons,  this  is  the  operation  which  is  to  be 
preferred,  while  in  old  persons  it  very  rarely  answers. 

In  the  following  cases,  division  appears  to  be  peculiarly 
indicated. 

1.  When  the  one  eye  is  blind  from  cataract,  and  in  the 
other  the  disease  is  merely  incipient.  By  the  time  that  the 
cataract  is  fully  formed  in  the  second  eye,  the  divided  lens 
may  already  be  dissolved  in  the  other.  , 

2.  In  weakly,  timid,  or  irritable  persons,  and  in  those  who 
are  subject  to  convulsive  or  nervous  diseases.  Extraction  or 
displacement,  both  of  which  are  severe  in  comparison  to  this 
mode  of  operating,  would  be  improper  in  such  cases. 

3.  When  the  surgeon  is  timid,  and  unaccustomed  to 
operate  on  the  eye.  Tlie  errors  which  such  a  person  is 
likely  to  commit  in  performing  extraction  or  displacement, 
may  be  fatal  to  the  patient's  sight,  but  in  division  he  can  do 
comparatively  little  harm,  ana  if  his  first  attempt  fails  to 
remove  the  cataract,  the  operation  can  be  repeated. 

Division  must  be  regarded  as  an  excellent  mode  of  curing 
those  varieties  of  cataract  which  are  susceptible  of  solution; 
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wliereas  if  the  operator  employs  division  in  cases  unfit  for  this 
mode  of  cure,  disappointment  will  be  the  result,  tind  a  false 
•  estimate  will  probably  be  formed  of  the  merits  which  the 
operation  really  possesses.  If  we  have  recourse  to  division 
for  the  removal  of  the  hard  cataract  of  old  people,  we  shall 
not  merely  waste  time,  but  expose  our  patients  to  such  evi\ 
consequences  as  may  unlit  them  from  deriving  advantage  from 
any  other  mode  of  operating. 

With  regard  to  the  comparative  merits  of  division  through 
the  cornea  or  through  the  sclerotica,  as  the  cornea  is  insen- 
sible, the  former  operation  is  the  less  painful,  tliere  is  of  course 
no  danger  of  injuring  the  ciliary  processes  or  retina  when  tiif 
needle  passes  tlirough  the  cornea,  the  anterior  capsule  is  also 
certain  of  being  more  or  less  completely  divided  in  this 
method,  while  the  posterior  capsule  is  more  likely  to  escspr 
being  destroyed  than  in  the  operation  through  the  sclepoliai, 
the  hyaloid  membrane  is  left  entire,  and  the  sensibility  of 
the  retina  is  less  liable  to  be  endangered  by  the  violence  aone 
to  the  neighbouring  textures.  These  advantages,  howcwr, 
are  cotniterbalanced  by  the  danger  of  bruising  the  iris  with 
the  needle  passed  through  the  coniea,  the  liability  of  nvneitis 
to  occur  after  tliis  mode  of  operating,  the  difhciilty  of  satis- 
factorily dividing  the  lens  anil  separating  its  fragments,  sJid 
should  the  lens  unexpectedly  prove  hard,  the  difBculiy  of 
bringing  it  forward  through  the  pupil  for  extraction.  For 
these  reasons,  division  through  the  sclerotica  ought  in  general 
to  be  preferred. 

II.  That  extraction  is  the  only  proper  mode  of  ren»Oving 
a  hard  cataract,  is  on  assertion,  of  the  truth  of  which  tboM' 
who  have  had  any  considerable  experience  in  the  trcnttnent 
of  eye-disenses,  and  have  been  able  to  think  for  thrinsolvcs 
on  the  subject,  are  as  firmly  convinced  as  they  are  that  soft 
cataract  may  safely  and  satisfactorily  Ik  curctl  by  divisioii. 
To  attempt  the  cure  of  hard  cataract  by  division,  would  he 
worse  than  useless.  When  no  particular  contn^indicatioii, 
therefore,  exists  to  extraction,  we  have  recourse  to  tlial  opera- 
tion ;  and  the  only  points  remaining  for  our  coosiderstion 
are  the  con  tra-indi  cat  ions  to  extraction  which  may  exist  r»«i 
when  tlie  cataract  is  hard,  and  the  comparative  advutugcs 
of  a  large  or  small  section  of  the  cornea. 

Tlie  following  are  some  of  the  chief  contra-uidicationa  lo 
extraction   through   a   semicircular  incision  of  t)ie  cornea. 
They  of  course  may  be  reganled  so  far,  as  indicaiiuiis  e 
for  extraction  ibrnugh  ii  small  seciion,  or  lor  dispUc^NN 
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1.  When  the  cornea  is  flat,  the  iris  convex,  the  eyeball 
small,  and  deep  in  the  orbit,  or  the  space  between  the  lids 
▼ery  narrow,  it  is  difficult,  and  often  impossible,  to  make  a 
semicircular  section  of  the  cornea  in  the  usual  manner. 

2.  A  broad  arcus  senilis  has  been  stated  as  an  objection  to 
extraction,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  with  which  the  incision 
unites,  if  it  be  carried  through  the  opaque  portion  of  the  cor- 
nea. This  alleged  difficulty  of  union,  however,  does  not 
always  occur;  for  I  have  seen  the  section  of  the  cornea 
through  an  arcus  senilis  heal  with  perfect  facility. 

3.  The  existence  of  adhesions  either  between  the  cornea 
and  iris,  or  between  the  iris  and  the  crystalline  capsule, 
generally  debar  the  operation  of  extraction ;  for  in  the  former 
case,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  section  could  be  executed  without 
dividing  the  iris,  while  in  the  latter,  the  division  of  the  capsule 
and  exit  of  the  lens  are  prevented. 

4.  If  the  pupil  is  very  small,*  and  even  when  under  the 
influence  of  belladonna  dilates  to  an  inconsiderable  extent, 
the  last  mentioned  objection  will  still  occur  to  prevent  us  from 
attempting  extraction. 

5.  A  fluid  state  of  the  vitreous  humour  is  a  very  sufficient 
objection  to  the  ordinary  operation  of  extraction,  which  ought 
therefore  never  to  be  attempted  unless  the  eyeball  presents  to 
the  touch  its  natural  degree  of  firmness.  If  soft  and  boggy, 
the  vitreous  fluid  is  deficient  in  quantity,  and  the  hyaloid 
membrane  in  general  destroyed;  but  much  more  frequently 
a  dissolved  state  of  the  hyaloid  membrane  is  attended  by  a 
superabundant  quantity  of  the  vitreous  fluid,  and  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  firmness  of  the  eyeball.  In  either  of  these 
cases,  the  cataract,  clinging  by  tiie  edge  of  the  capsule  to  tlie 
circumference  of  the  ciliary  processes,  may  easily  be  displaced 
by  the  needle.  The  least  touch  is  in  general  sufficient  to 
make  it  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  and  even  without  any 
operation,  a  natural  displacement  of  this  sort  sometimes 
occurs,  to  the  astonishment  and  delight  of  the  paticntf     The 

*  Myosis.  f  Dominus  Packer  passus  est  in  oculo  sinistro  catarac- 

tarn  confirmatissiDiam  ad  minus  per  annas  23,  quam  albissimaoi,  satis  com- 
pactaiu  et  niaturam  acu  deturbandam  ssepiiis  suasi ;  una  nocte,  sine  ulla 
causa  externa,  evanuit  suiRisio,  et,  licet  confuse,  mane  coepit  et  lucem  aspi- 
cere  et  colores  agnoscere.  Venit  ad  me,  et  oculuin  ostendit  puruni,  luci- 
dum  sine  ulla  bumoruni  perturbatione,  obscuritate  aut  confusione.  Pupilla 
minor  tantum  fuit,  qus  tamen  clauso  altero  oculo  dilatabatur.  Non  credo 
fiiisse  dissipatum  istud  coagulum,  sed  pondere  forsan  ab  uvea  divuUain 
fundum  petiisse  aquei  humoris  co  loci  ubi  ab  acu  separata  cataracta  depii- 
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restoration  of  sight  in  such  cases,  whether  effected  by .  the 
needle,  or  by  a  natural  solution  of  the  connexion  between  the 
cataract  and  the  ciliary  processes,  is  seldom  of  long  continu- 
ance. On  looking  into  the  eye,  the  cataract  is  seen  bobbing 
about  in  the  vitreous  fluid,  the  iris,  if  not  previously  tremu- 
lous, now  becomes  so,  and  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks  or 
months  the  retina  is  found  to  be  insensible.  This  is  the 
natural  history  of  glaucoma.  Once  on  touching  such  a 
cataract  with  the  needle,  I  observed  that  it  separated  from  the 
ciliary  circle  except  toward  the  nose,  where  it  continued  to 
hang  as  if  on  a  hinge.  When  the  patient  looked  upwards  he 
saw  tolerably  well,  and  could  read  the  names  above  the  diop 
doors  with  facility,  for  in  such  a  position  of  his  head  the  cata- 
ract floated  back  into  the  vitreous  fluid  and  left  the  pupil 
clear,  but  the  instant  he  attempted  to  examine  any  object 
which  required  him  to  lean  forward,  such  as  reading  a  book 
lying  on  a  table  before  him,  he  saw  none,  the  cataract  moving 
forward  and  shutting  the  pupil  exactly  like  a  door  or  lid. 
This  patient  continued  for  some  time  to  show  himself  at  the 
Eye  Infirmary,  but  at  his  last  visit  he  was  totally  blind,  the 
lid  had  separated  from  its  hinge,  the  pupil  was  clear,  the 
cataract  floated  behind  the  lower  edge  of  the  pupil,  the  iris 
was  tremulous,  the  eyeball  very  hard,  and  the  retina  insensible. 
All  such  cases  are  attended  by  deficiency  of  the  pigmentum 
nigrum,  they  begin  with  hardness  of  the  eye,  and  end  sooner 
or  later  in  total  blindness.  When  I  know,  then,  that  glau- 
coma has  preceded  cataract,  or  when  I  find  the  eye  preter- 
naturally  firm,  I  extract  through  a  small  section,  as  the 
only  mode  of  operating  which  is  safe  and  proper  under  such 
circumstances. 

6.  When  the  eyes  are  exceedingly  restless,  affected  per- 
haps with  convulsive  motions,  or  when  the  patient  is  under 
the  influence  of  excessive  fear,  or  exhibits  an  extreme  want 
of  docility,  the  ordinary  operation  of  extraction  is  out  of  the 
question.  It  has  sometimes  happened  that  under  circum- 
stances such   as    these,    even    displacement  has  with   great 

mitur  et  subsidit.  Forsan  ascendet  denuo,  ut  saepe  contingit  in  cataractis 
nial^  depressis  et  locatis  ab  operatore,  nisi  forsan  substantia  crassior  et 
gravis  elcvationem  impediat. 

Elapsis  diebiis  15,  ad  me  rediit,  ostendit  oculiun  clariorem,  et  hale  de 
omnibus  objectis  visibilibus  potuic  pronunciare.  Dixit  tamen  uxorem 
aliquoties  vidisse  partem  cataractae  dcnuo  ascendentem  ad  pupiUam,  que 
valida  narium  emunctione  illico  ima  iterum  petiit.  Proculdubio  recurrct, 
neque  enim  absumi  potest.  Praxeos  Mayemians  S^Titagroa,  p.  83. 
Londini,  1690. 
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difficulty  been  effected.     Thus  in   Mr.  Wardrop's  first  at- 
tempt to  operate  on  James  Mitchell,  the  blind  and  deaf  boy, 
tlien    al)out    15   years   of  ajyre,  the   patient  at  first  yielded 
readily,  and  allowed  himselt  to  be  placed  and  held  on  the 
table.     The  uneasiness,  however,  occasioned  by  the  pressure 
necessary    to   keep   the  eyeball    steady  and   the   lids   open, 
seemed  to  overcome  his  resolution,  and  his  exertions  became 
so  violent,  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  secure  even  his  head. 
A  second  attempt  was  made  the  day  following,  more  precau- 
tions I)eing  taken  to  secure  him,  but  so  violent  were  his  exer- 
tions and  cries,  and  so  irascible  did  he  become,  that  all  present 
were  glad  to   relinquish    their  posts.     Some   days   after,    a 
wooden  box,  the  sides  of  which  moved  on  hinges,  was  folded 
round  his  body,  and  fixed   bv  circular  ropes;    and  in  tliis 
way,  notwithstanding  a  powerful  resistance,  he  was  placed  on 
a  table  and  kept  quite  steady.     Mr.  Wardrop  had  given  up 
all  hopes  of  extracting  the  cataract,  and  determined  to  try 
couching.     Much  difficulty  was  found  in  holding  open  tlie 
lids,  and  keeping  the  globe  of  the  eye  steady.  .  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  the  needle  touched  the  eye  he  remained  quite  steady, 
and  his  dreadful  screaming  ceased.     With  the  sharp  edge  of 
the  instrument,  Mr.  Wardrop  cut  through  the  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  capsule,  and  with  its  point  dragged  the  lens  from 
behind  the  pupil.     On  depressing  the  point  of  the  needle, 
the  lens  remained  out  of  view,  except  a  small  portion  of  its 
inferior  edge.     On  the  fourth  day  after  the  operation,  the 
lens  was  found  to  have  changed  its  place,  and  could  l)e  again 
distinguished  covering  about  one-fourth  of  the  upper  edge  of 
the  pupil.* 

III.  With  regard  to  the  comparative  merits  of  a  large  or 
small  section  of  the  cornea,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that 
while  no  operation  disturbs  the  internal  textures  of  the  eye 
less  at  the  moment  of  performance  than  dexterously  executed 
extraction  through  a  semicircular  incision,  none  endangers  the 
safety  of  the  eye  so  much  after  the  operation  is  finished.  Ex- 
traction through  a  small  section,  on  the  other  hand,  causes  more 
disturbance  within  the  eye  at  the  moment  of  operation,  but 
exposes  the  organ  to  much  less  risk  after  the  cataract  is 
removed.  Extraction  through  a  small  section,  although  it 
requires  fully  as  much  caution,  demands  less  dexterity,  en- 

•  Wardrop's  History  of  James  Mitchell,  pp.  27,32.  London,  1 8 1.3. 
Firoin  the  expressions  employed  by  Mr.  W.,  one  might  almost  be  led  to 
suppose  that  the  cataract  had  been  pressed  upwards,  rather  than  down- 
wards, in  the  operation. 


dangers  the  iris  less,  is  rarely  attended  by  any  considerable 
ejection  of  vitreous  humour,  is  scarcely  ever  followed  by 
protrusion  of  the  iris,  rarely  gives  rise  to  violent  inflainmatioo, 
nnd  cannot  produce  so  deforming  or  so  mischievous  a  cicatrice. 
Fragments  of  the  leas  are  apt  to  be  left  behind,  and  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  cornea  is  sometimes  excited  to  inflnni- 
mation,  especially  when  tlie  operation  has  been  clumsily  done, 
but  there  is  no  denying,  tliat,  after  extraction  through  a 
small  section,  the  operator  sends  his  patient  to  bed  with  feel- 
ings of  far  less  apprehension  for  the  coming  result,  than  after 
extraction  through  a  semicircular  incision. 

IV.  The  principle  on  which  are  founded  the  operations  of 
displacement,  is  essentially  bad.  As  well  might  we  expect  to 
be  able  to  lodge  on  entirety  foreign  body  within  the  eye,  and, 
yet,  that  continued  irritation  should  not  lake  place,  disor- 
ganization not  follow  of  the  delicate  textures  wiUi  which  it 
remained  in  contact,  and  the  function  of  the  oi-gan  not  be  in- 
terrupted, as  that  the  lens  could  be  pressed  into  the  vitreous 
humour,  and  lie  there  close  to  the  retina,  and  the  eye  continue 
healthy  and  vision  be  preserved.  Kecltnation  and  depreasiui] 
are  to  be  thought  of  only  when  some  insuperable  objecticHts 
exist  to  division  and  extraction.  I  assign  them  this  low  rank 
in  the  scale,  not  because  the  lens  is  apt  to  reascend  after  being 
displaced,  for  that  I  consider  as  in  general  the  most  favourable 
event  which  can  possibly  happen,  from  the  chance  it  gives  of 
the  cataract  being  dissolved  after  its  reascension,  but  because 
chronic  inflammation  within  the  eye,  dissolution  of  the  hyaloid 
membrane,  and  amaurosis,  are,  1  believe,  the  almost  in<rari- 
able  results  of  a  cataract  of  any  considerable  bulk  continatng 
in  the  unnatural  situation  assigned  to  it  by  dcpre  ' 
rnJi  nation. 


SECTION  XIll. — SECONDARY  CATARACT. 


|)res5iti|^^H 

lion  O^^^H^ 
ration,  btf       1 


Secondary  cataract  consists  either  in  some  portion  q 

cataract  which  had  existed  previous  to  the  operation,  btf 
which  had  l)cen  but  imperfectly  removed  by  it,  or  in  some 
new  production  which  first  began  to  exist  after  the  operation. 
Secondary  cataract  may  be  true,  or  spurious,  or  mixed.  It 
may  be  a  piece  of  lens,  a  niece  of  capsule,  a  lymphatic 
effusion,  or  a  combination  of  tjicae. 

1.  Willi  regard  to  lenticular  fragments  remaining  behind 
the  pupil  after  imy  of  the  operations  for  cataract,  if  prwducti»e 
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of  no  apparent  irritation,  it  is  the  best  practice  to  wait  for 
some  time,  and  give  them  a  chance  of  being  dissolved  by  the 
aqueous  humour.  Sometimes  even  an  entire  lens,  which  has 
reascended,  may  be  allowed  to  remain,  and  will  gradually  be 
removed  by  absorption.  In  the  meantime,  external  causes  of 
irritation  are  to  be  carefully  guarded  against,  and  tlie  pupil 
kept  dilated  by  belladonna.  Should  solution  not  take  place 
within  a  reasonable  space  of  time,  we  have  our  choice  either 
to  extract  the  lens  through  a  small  section,  or  displace  it. 

2.  Capsular  secondary  cataract  rarely  follows  the  opera- 
tions of  displacement,  especially  reclination,  tlie  capsule  being 
in  general  removed  from  the  axLs  of  vision  along  with  the 
lens;  but  after  extraction,  and  still  more  after  division,  this 
sort  of  secondar}^  cataract  is  very  apt  to  occur* 

If  the  anterior  hemisphere  of  tlie  capsule  has  been  somewhat 
opaque  before  extraction  was  performed,  and  the  operator  has 
not  carefully  removed  this  opaque  membrane  when  he  extracted 
the  lens,  or  if  with  a  transparent  capsule  the  second  period  of 
the  operation  has  been  carelessly  performed,  and  even  the 
slightest  degree  of  internal  inflammation  supervenes  after  ex* 
traction,  secondary  capsular  cataract  will  certainly  occur,  and 
is  not  unlikely  to  be  so  complete  and  dense,  as  almost  entirely 
to  defeat  the  object  of  the  operation.  If  iritis  also  occurs 
after  the  operation,  the  remnants  of  the  capsule  not  only  become 
white,  and  unite  together,  but  they  adhere  to  the  iris,  the  pupil 
becomes  small  and  angular,  and  although  immediately  after 
the  exit  of  the  lens  the  patient  distinguished  objects  with 
tolerable  precision,  probably  a  mere  perception  of  light  and 
shadow  will  now  be  retained. 

It  is  difficult  to  prevent  the  formation  of  capsular  secondary 
cataract  after  the  operation  of  division.  If  the  anterior  capsule 
be  merely  rent  across  by  the  needle,  or  stript  in  one  piece  from 
the  front  of  the  lens,  it  is  very  apt  to  heal  up  again  and  to 
become  opaque,  so  that  it  both  prevents  the  process  of  solution 
from  going  on,  and  forms  itself  a  new  obstacle  to  vision. 

The  ca{>sule  in  the  transparent  state  is  easily  divided  into 
shreds,  but  it  is  otherwise  after  it  has  become  opaque  and 
thickened  by  inflammation.  It  is  then  so  tough  and  elastic^ 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  divide  it ;  we  may  carry  it  on 
the  point  of  the  needle  almost  to  the  bottom  of  the  vitreous 
humour,  whence  it  instantly  springs  up  again  to  its  form^ 
situation.  To  form  a  sufficient  central  aperture  in  such  a 
capsule  is  next  to  impossible.  It  may  sometimes  be  gathered 
round  the  curved  needle,  separated  from  its  connexions,  and 
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depressed ;  but  it  seldom  remains  long  in  its  new  situadon. 
In  the  natural  state,  and  even  after  it  has  become  opaque,  the 
capsule  is  of  less  specific  gravity  than  the  aqueous  humour  or 
the  vitreous  fluid,  and  hence  it  tends  always  to  float  up  mto 
the  pupil,  a  fact  which  should  be  borne  in  mind,  as  well  in 
the  ordinary  operation  of  division,  as  in  attempts  to  depress  a 
secondary  capsular  cataract.  A  piece  of  much  thickened 
capsule,  if  completely  insulated,  will  sink,  but  if  still  con- 
nected with  a  considerable  portion  which  is  not  thickened, 
the  whole  will  float  Hence  the  propriety  of  dividing  the 
capsule  rather  from  below  than  from  above,  in  order  that  if 
any  shreds  remain  in  connexion  with  the  circumference  of  the 
capsule,  they  may  be  attached  near  its  upper  rather  than  its 
lower  edge,  and  thus  float  out  of  the  axis  of  vision. 

The  most  satisfactory  mode  of  removing  capsular  secondary 
cataract  is  through  a  small  section  of  the  cornea,  as  alremiy 
described  at  page  63).  In  this  way,  I  succeeded  on  one 
occasion  in  removing  the  whole  capsule,  forming  an  entire 
bag,  the  centre  of  the  anterior  hemisphere  being  tliickened 
and  almost  cartilaginous,  while  the  rest  of  the  capsule  was 
transparent.  The  lens  had  been  removed  some  years  before 
by  absorption.* 

3.  As  for  spurious  secondary  cataract,  that  which  arises 
from  the  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph,  in  consequence  of 
iritis,  is  the  most  frequent.  The  pupil  is  much  contracted, 
perhaps  almost  closed,  and  adheres  to  the  remains  of  the 
capsule ;  and  the  only  method  of  restoring  vision  is  to  form  an 
artificial  pupil,  in  one  or  other  of  the  ways  hereafter  to  be 
described. 


SECTION  XIV. — CATARACT-GLASSES. 

The  loss  of  the  crystalline  lens,  although  it  must  necessarily 
produce  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  refractive  power  of 
the  eye,  appears  to  affect  still  more  the  faculty  which  this  organ 
possesses,  in  the  natural  state,  of  accommodating  itself  to  the 
different  distances  of  objects,  by  changing  its  focal  distance. 
These  defects  we  endeavour  to  remedy  by  the  use  of  double- 
convex  or  plano-convex  glasses  of  different  foci.  Those 
generally  employed  are  of  2J  inches  focus  for  reading  or 

*  See  Gibson's  Practical  Obeervations  on  the  Formation  of  an  Artifidil 
Pupil,  &c.  p.  117.     London,  1811. 
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observing  minute  objects  near  at  hand,  and  of  4^  inches  for 
viewing  distant  objects.  These  glasses  are  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  the  vision  of  those  who  have  been 
operated  on  for  cataract,  as  distinct  and  perfect  as  possible ; 
for  there  is  a  distinction,  perhaps  not  a  very  accurately  ex- 
pressed one,  admitted  by  opticians  between  dUtinct  and  per^ 
Ject  vision.  Cataract  patients  after  operation  often  possess 
the  former,  but  never  the  latter.  They  discern  objects 
placed  at  a  certain  distance  with  tolerable  clearness,  and 
even  at  other  distances  than  that  at  which  they  see  best, 
still  discern  objects,  being  enabled  to  do  this  chiefly  from 
the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  size  of  the  pupil  accord* 
ing  as  tne  object  viewed  is  more  or  less  distant,  but  they 
are  totally  deprived  of  the  control  over  the  refractive  powers 
of  the  eye,  which  this  organ  possesses  in  the  natural  state,  and 
which  depends  either  on  a  change  of  place  in  the  lens,  a 
crhange  of  figure,  or  both.  From  inattention  to  the  above 
distinction,  several  authors  of  high  name  have  fallen  into  the 
error  of  supposing  that  the  eye  still  retained  the  power  of 
changing  its  focal  distance,  after  being  deprived  of  the  crys* 
talline  lens. 

Not  only  do  patients  who  have  been  operated  on  for  cata- 
ract see,  with  various  degrees  of  distinctness,  and  at  different 
distances,  without  the  aid  of  any  glass,  or  with  one  glass  only 
for  all  distances,  the  changes  in  the  size  of  the  pupil  assisting 
them  much  in  doing  so,  but  their  sight  is  capable,  by  exercise, 
of  very  considerable  improvement 

Haller  mentions  the  case  of  a  npbleman  who  appears  im- 
mediately after  the  cataract  was  removed  from  the  axis  of  vision, 
to  have  seen  distinctly  at  various  distances.*  Miss  H.,  a  young 
lady  of  about  20,  whose  vision  Dr.  Young  examined,  used  for 
distant  objects  a  glass  of  4^  inches  focus,  and  with  this  she  could 
read  as  far  off* as  1 2  inches,  and  as  near  as  5.  Hanson,  a  carpen- 
ter, aged  63,  who  had  had  a  cataract  extracted  a  few  years 
before,  also  examined  by  Dr.  Young,  saw  well  to  work  with  a 
lens  of  2|^  inches  focus,  and  could  read  at  8  and  at  15  inches, 
but  most  conveniently  at  11.  Mrs.  Maberly,  aged  about  30, 
who  had  had  both  lenses  extracted,  walked  without  glasses, 

*  Et  lente  ob  catardctam  extracta  vel  dq)08ita  oculum  tamen  ad  varias 
distantias  videre,  ut  coram  in  nobili  viro  video  absque  ullo  experimento,  quo 
earn  facultatem  recupcravcrit.  Et  si  enim  tunc  ob  diminutas  vires,  quie 
radios  uniunt,  asger  Icnte  vitrea  opus  habet,  eadem  tamen  lens  in  omni 
distantia  sufiicit.  Elementa  Physiologiae,  Tom.  v.  Lib.  xvi.  Sect.  iv.  ^  25, 
p.  514.  Lausanne,  1763. 
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and,   with  llic  assistance  of  n  lens  uf  aboul  4  inches  I 
could  read  and  work  with  ease." 

The  following  is  agoodeKaniple  of  the  capability  for 
ment  which  the  eye  possesses  after  removal  of  the  crj 
lens.  Sir  William  Adams  operated  on  a  postilion,  w 
been  blindnine years inoneeye,  and  threein  theother.  Be^ 
cataracts  were  removed  by  division,  and  when  the  patimi 
resumed  his  employment  as  a  postilion,  he  was  from  noresot* 
obliged  to  wear  spectacles,  not  being  able  even  to  mlk 
without  them ;  but  finding  that  his  passengers  were  frequently 
apprehensive  of  their  safety,  from  being  driven  by  a  pawn 
requiring  spectacles,  he  by  degrees  left  tliem  off  altogether 
in  the  day,  and  in  the  course  of  twelve  months  could  drive- 
quite  as  well  without  as  with  them.f 

In  all  these,  and  similar  instances  of  distinct  and  improv- 
ing vision  after  the  removal  of  the  cryslaliice  lens,  the  nsr 
of  the  optomiter,X  would  at  once  demonstrate  tliat  perfect 
vision  was  wanting,  or  In  other  words,  that  the  eye  h«l 
lost  all  control  over  its  refractive  powers. 

TTic  too  hasty  employment  of  cataract-glasses  after  the 
most  successful  operation,  mav  soon  bring  the  eye  to  a  slate 
of  weakness  which  will  render  it  unfit  even  for  those  enipioy- 
meiits  which  require  but  a  moderate  de^ee  of  sighL  S'o 
cataract-glasses  ought  to  be  given  to  a  patient  so  long  as  his 
vision  appears  to  be  improving  without  their  use.  Tliis 
generally  continues  to  be  the  case  for  at  least  two  monllis 
after  the  operation.  If  we  allow  our  patient  to  use  cataract- 
glasses  during  this  period,  he  will  no  doubt  be  very  glad  to 
find  that  he  can  return  Immediately  to  almost  all  his  ordinary 
pursuits;  but  he  will  soon  begin  to  observe  tliat  he  does  not 
see  so  well  as  he  did,  and  this  he  will  prol>ably  remedy  by  a 
new  pair  of  glasses  of  greater  convexity,  and  consequently  of 

S eater  magnifying  power  than  those  which  he  first  employed, 
e  will  go  on  in  this  way,  changing  his  glasses  as  his  power 
of  vision  becomes  less,  till  at  lust  he  ends  in  finding  nunc 
which  enable  him  to  see  so  well  as  he  did  with  tliose  wtiiclt  he 
first  employed.  On  the  other  hand,  if  our  patient  does  not 
begin  to  try  cataract-glasses  till  he  has  completely  recovenrd 
from  the  operation,  and  the  eye  has  iis  much  as  | 


»  On  the  Mechaniiiin  of  the  Eye,  by  Tli 
lal  Tran»artions  for  1801,  p.  05. 


a  Young.  M.D.    Pfiih 


■\  Journal  of  Scleiire  and  the  Arts,  Vol,  ii.  n,  400.     London,  II 
i   See  PorterfietdN  Treatise  on  the  Eye,  Vo).  i.  p.  4M.     E 
1739,     I'hilosophicul  Traniiai'tioti"  for  imJI,  pp.  M,  B4- 
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habituated  itself  to  the  absence  of  the  crystalline  humour,  if 
he  then  select  proper  glasses,  and  use  them  for  a  while  only 
occasionally,  his  sight  will  still  continue  to  improve,  and  his 
first  glasses  will  probably,  if  he  be  an  old  man,  serve  him  all 
his  life,  and  if  he  be  a  man  of  30  or  40,  he  will  not  require 
to  change  them  till  he  be  50  or  60.  He  will  be  able  to  return 
to  the  finest  kind  of  work  in  which  he  had  lK*en  employed, 
such  as  drawing,  or,  if  the  person  be  a  female,  to  sewing,  and 
the  like. 

The  best  test  of  a  cataract-glass  is  that  it  enables  the  per- 
son to  see  objects  distinctly  when  placed  at  that  distance  at 
which  he  could  see  them  Ix^fore  he  became  affected  with 
cataract.  Sometimes  the  two  eyes  are  found  after  operation 
to  have  different  points  of  vision,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to 
select  two  glasses  of  different  powers. 

It  is  said,  that  those  who  have  been  short-sighted  previous 
to  the  formation  of  cataract,  can,  after  a  successful  operation, 
usually  lay  aside  their  concave  glasses,  without  having  occa- 
sion for  any  others;  and  that  sonic  still  require  even  concave 
glasses  after  the  operation  for  cataract,  but  less  concave  of 
course  than  those  which  tliev  formerly  used. 


SECTION  I. — INTRODUCTORY   VIEW   OF   THE    METHODS  OF 
FORMING  AN  ARTIFICIAL  PUPIL. 

I.  The  first  attempt  to  restore  vision,  in  cases  tn  which  the 
Diitural  pupil  hod  closed,  or  at  least  the  first  that  was  ao 
curately  described,  was  made  by  Cheseldeii,  sometime  pre- 
i  tn  1728.  In  that  year,  he  published  a  short  account 
of  two  cases,  in  which  the  natitrnt  pupil  having  closed  after 
the  operation  of  couctiing,  he  formed  an  artificial  pt]|HL  He 
did  this  by  introducing  a  small  one-edged  knife  or  neetSc, 
through  the  temporal  side  of  the  sclerotica,  and  through  the 
iris  into  the  anterior  chamber;  he  then  turned  the  cutting 
edge  of  the  instrument  towards  the  iris,  and  as  he  withdrew 
the  knife,  divided  the  iris  transversely,  so  as  to  leave  an 
incision  in  that  membrane,  or  an  artificial  pupil,  exteiuBiv 
to  two-thirds  of  its  diameter.  In  his  first  case,  he  forroed 
the  artificial  pupil  al>ove  tlie  centre  of  the  iris  or  place  (iTllie 
natural  pupil,  Because  he  did  not  know  how  low  he  might 
have  lodged  the  cataract  in  the  operation  of  couching,  whidi 
had  led  to  the  closure  of  the  natural  pupil.  In  his  secoml 
case,  for  what  reason  he  does  not  mention,  he  formed  the 
artificial  pupil  below  tlie  middle  of  the  iris.  His  account  of 
the  whole  is  so  brief,  that  we  are  left  in  doubt  how  far  the  first 
patient  recovered  sighL  The  second,  he  states,  thoushl 
every  object  at  first  farther  from  him  than  it  was  in  mlltY, 
but  soon  learned  to  judge  the  true  distance." 

Such  was   the  original  method  of  forming  lui  artificial 


Chescldcn's  cases,  miut  have  arisen  eDtirdy  bom  thdr  ntflertiiui  to  nM 
with  attention  the  account  which  he  hai  given  of  them.  The  MM  mt^ 
lioned  author,  who  publiahcil  on  ArufidHl  Pupil  in  IBl!),  gravel/  telli  u 

that  Chcicldcu  "does  not  »cem  to  have  peribnaed  the  o ' — "" 

perwn  uhose  history  he  relate). !" 
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pupil.     As  other  metiiods  have  since  been  invented,  we  may 
distinguish  this  as  an  artificial  pupil  by  incision. 

II.  In  the  hands  of  the  first  Wenzel,  Cheselden's  opera- 
tion failed,  and  this  led  him  to  invent  another  method  of 
opening  up  an  artificial  passage  for  the  rays  of  light  through 
the  iris,  in  cases  similar  to  those  in  which  Cheselden  had 
operated,  namely,  closed  pupil  after  an  operation  for  cataract. 
He  first  pierced  the  cornea  with  the  point  of  the  extraction- 
knife,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  operation  of 
extraction.  When  the  point  of  the  instrument  had  arrived 
near  the  centre  of  the  iris,  he  plunged  it  through  that  mem- 
brane, then  carrying  the  handle  of  tne  instrument  backward, 
brought  out  its  point  through  the  iris  on  the  nasal  side  of 
the  contracted  pupil,  and  through  the  cornea  exactly  as  in 
the  operation  of  extraction.  Carrying  the  knife  onwatrds,  he 
divided  at  once  both  the  iris  and  the  cornea,  only  that  he 
necessarily  completed  the  semicircular  section  of  the  former 
before  that  of  the  latter.  He  then  introduced  a  small  pair 
of  scissors  through  the  incision  of  the  cornea,  and  cut  oiF  the 
flap  of  the  iris.*  This,  then,  is  what  we  term  an  artificial 
ptqril  by  excision. 

III.  The  facts  that  sometimes  even  a  slight  blow  on  the 
eye  will  separate  a  portion  of  the  circumference  of  the  iris 
firom  the  choroid,  that  in  operations  with  the  needle  similar 
separations  are  apt  to  happen,  and  that  the  false  pupils^  as 
tbey  may  be  called,  which  are  thus  formed,  often  continue  per- 
manently open,  have  suggested  to  different  operators  the  idea 
of  a  third  method  of  forming  an  artificial  pupil.  Scarpa,  for 
instance,  having  passed  the  needle  through  tne  temporal  side 
of  the  sclerotica,  advanced  its  point  as  far  as  the  upper  part 
of  the  nasal  margin  of  the  iris,  which  he  pierced,  so  that  the 
point  of  the  needle  became  just  perceptible  in  the  anterior 
chamber,  close  to  the  edge  of  the  cornea.  He  then  with  the 
needle  pressed  upon  the  iris  from  above  downwards  and  from 
within  outwards,  so  that  a  portion  of  its  edge  might  be  separ- 
ated from  the  choroid.  Placing  the  point  of  the  needle  upon 
the  inferior  angle  of  the  commenced  fissure,  at  the  same  time 
drawing  the  iris  towards  the  temple,  he  continued  the  pressure 
till  the  separation  was  of  sufficient  extent.  Scarpa  first  em- 
ployed a  straight  needle,  but  afterwards  recommended  one 
which  was  bent,  as  better  calculated  for  the  formation  of  tliis 
artificial  pupil  by  separation.\ 

♦  Traitc  de  la  Cataracte.     Paris,  1786.  \  Saggio  di  Osservazioni 

e  d*£sperieiize  sulle  principal!  Malattie  deglt  Occht.    Pavia,  1801. 


There  are  three  kinds  of  operation,  then,  for  the  formation 
of  an  artiiicial  pupil,  viz.  incision,  excision,  and  separation; 
and  all  three  were  invented  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
vision,  in  cases  in  whicli  the  natnral  pupil  had  closed  after  an 
operation  for  cataract.  There  are  other  cases,  however,  in 
which  the  formation  of  an  artificial  pupil  becomes  necessary: 
and  as  an  example  of  these,  I  may  mention  opacity  of  llie 
centre  of  the  cornea,  ynppose  that  tlie  central  portion  of 
the  cornea,  lo  the  extent  of  one-fifth  of  an  inch  in  diotneter, 
is  covered  by  a  dense  leucomn,  even  although  the  natoraj 
pupil  is  open  and  moveable,  and  the  iris  perfectly  healthv, 
ihe  patient  will  be  deprived  of  any  useful  degree  of  sight.  If 
he  turns  his  back  to  the  light,  indeed,  lie  may  perhaps  see  a 
little  past  the  edge  of  the  speck,  he  may  also  discern 
objects  obscurely  in  tlie  twilight,  when  the  pupil  dilates,  in 
consequence  of  the  moderateiight  lo  wliich  the  eye  is  exposed; 
but  in  bright  light  he  sees  nothing.  We  sometimes  find  that 
artificial  dilatation  of  the  pupil  by  belladonna  sufiices  in  such 
a  case  to  restore  a  considerable  share  of  useful  vision.  I  have 
known  patients  affected  with  partial  opacity  of  the  cornea, 
continue  for  years  the  daily  application  of  a  filtered  solution 
of  belladonna,  for  the  pui-pose  of  dilating  tlie  pupil,  so  that 
the  light  might  enter  trie  eye  between  the  edge  of  the  speck 
and  the  pupillary  edge  of  the  iris.  In  many  cases,  however, 
of  partial  opacity  of  the  comeji,  the  speck  is  so  brood, 
that  dilatation  of  the  pupil  to  the  utmost  extent  attainable  by 
belladonna,  cannot  restore  any  useful  degree  of  visioD.  lo 
these  cases,  dien,  and  also  when  the  necessity  of  continuaDy 
renewing  the  npplication  of  the  belladonna  proves  irksome  or 
highly  inconvenient  to  the  patient,  we  are  naturally  led  to  the 
expedient  of  removing  a  portion  of  the  iris  from  behind  the 
lucid  part  of  the  cornea,  or  in  other  words,  of  forihtng  «n 
artificial  pupil.  It  would  evidently  be  impossible,  [towevcr. 
to  do  this  by  incision,  excision,  or  separation,  act'Ordiiw  to 
the  modes  already  describeil  as  having  been  adopted  by  Cn**- 
elden,  Wenzel,  and  Scarpa,  without  injuring  the  crystKRifur 
lens,  and  thereby  producing  caturacL  This,  of  course,  ciuK 
be  avoided,  and  hence  have  arisen  certain  necessary  chanp^ 
in  the  methods  of  forming  an  artificial  pupil,  according  to  tlie 
condition  of  the  cornea  and  crj'stalline  lens.  In  the 
cases  nperatetl  on  by  Chesetden,  Wen/cl,  and  Scarpa,  iIk 
whole  cornea  being  transparent,  and  the  lens  no  longer  occu- 
pying its  natural  place,  an  aperture  for  the  troDsniissJoo  of 
light  was  the  whole  object  of  their  solicitude,  it  being  of  little 
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consequence  where  or  how  the  new  pupil  was  obtained.  It  is 
very  different  when  the  artificial  aperture  must  be  placed 
behind  a  particular  portion  of  the  cornea,  and  when  the  lens 
being  transparent  must  be  left  untouched  in  the  operation. 
WenzePs  excision  of  a  central  portion  of  the  iris,  was  adapted 
for  cases  of  closed  pupil,  after  the  operation  of  extraction ; 
but  could  be  of  no  service  when  the  natural  pupil  was  open, 
and  the  entrance  of  light  into  the  eye  impeded  merely  by 
opacity  of  the  centre  of  tlie  cornea.  For  this  sort  of  case, 
the  excision  of  a  lateral  portion  of  the  iris  is  the  appropriate 
operation,  and  is  generally  effected  simply  by  making  a  small 
opening  through  the  cornea  close  to  its  edge,  and  snipping 
off  the  portion  of  iris,  which  either  protrudes  with  the  gush 
of  aqueous  humour,  or  is  easily  dragged  out  with  a  small  hook 
or  pair  of  forceps. 

The  operations  for  artificial  pupil,  although  founded  on 
the  three  simple  plans  of  cutting  through  the  iris,  cutting 
out  a  piece  of  it,  or  separating  part  of  its  circumference  from 
the  choroid,  have,  like  the  operations  for  cataract,  undergone 
an  endless  variety  of  modifications,  suggested  partly  by  the 
diversity  of  tlie  diseased  states  of  the  eye  requiring  an  artificial 
pupil,  and  partly  originating  in  the  peculiar  notions  of  dif- 
ferent operators. 


SECTION    II. — DISEASED    STATES    OF    THE    EYE    RE^UIRINC; 
THE  FORMATION  OF  AN  ARTIFICIAL  PUPIL. 

ITie  diseased  states  of  the  eye,  requiring  that  an  artificial 
pupil  should  be  formed  for  the  restoration  of  vision,  are 
almost  entirely  the  eflliects  either  of  some  of  the  ophthalmiae, 
or  of  inflammation  consequent  to  some  injury  or  operation. 
According  to  the  parts  affected  in  different  cases,  they  may  be 
arranged  under  the  seven  following  classes. 

I.  Partial  opacity  of  the  cornea.  This  class  includes  those 
cases  in  which  there  is  such  a  degree  of  opacity  of  the  central 
portion  of  the  cornea  as  to  cover  the  pupil,  while  the  whole, 
or  at  least  a  part  of  the  circumferential  portion  remains  trans- 
parent. The  pupil  itself  is  open;  the  iris  unadherent ;  every 
part,  in  fact,  healthy  but  the  cornea.  Through  the  trans- 
parent portion  of  the  cornea,  the  light  enters,  but  is  arrested 
Dy  the  iris ;  let  a  part  of  this  opaque  membrane  be  removed, 
the  light  passing  through  the  new  pupil  thus  formed,  will  be 
transmitted  to  the  retina,  and  vision  restored.  Should  the 
opaque  portion  of*  the  cornea  be  so  limited  in  extent,  that 


dilating  the  natural  pupil  by  belladonna  tiuffices  to  restore  a 
considerable  share  of  useful  vision,  it  would  be  wrong  to 
haziird  an  operation;  but  should  tlie  opacity  be  so  extensite 
that  diluUition  by  belladonna  adds  little  or  nothing  to  the 

fiatient^s  perception  of  objects,  we  withdraw  a  pRrt  of  tlie  iris 
rom  behind  the  lucid  portion  of  tlie  cornea,  by  the  opemtion 
eitlier  of  lateral  excision  or  of  separation.  If  the  Iticid  portion 
of  the  cornea  is  small  in  extent,  (less  perhaps  tlion  a  linens 
breadth,)  it  would  be  unsafe  to  cut  into  that  portion,  in 
order  to  extract  a  part  of  the  iris  for  excision ;  for  should 
the  wound  inflame,  the  whole  of  the  transparent  segmoit 
of  the  cornea  might  thus  be  rendered  opaque,  and  all 
chance  of  restoration  of  sight  destroyed.  In  such  a  case, 
the  operation  of  separation  must  be  had  recourse  to,  not, 
however,  in  the  manner  practised  by  Scarpa,  and  shortly 
described  in  the  preceding  section,  but  by  means  t^  a  hook  in- 
troduced through  an  iocision  of  the  cornea,  the  incision  being 
made  nt  a  distance  from  the  lucid  segment.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  there  is  a  considerable  field  of  transpiirent  cornea, 
its  edge  b  to  be  opened,  the  iris  allowed  lo  protrude,  or  a 
portion  of  it  extracted,  and  as  much  of  it  removed  with  the 
scissors  as  shall  form  a  sufficient  artificial  pupil- 

II.  Partial  opacity  of  the  cornea,  ivilft  partial  adkaioH  of  Iht 
iris  to  the  cornea.  The  cases  falling  under  this  head  an- 
generully  the  results  of  penetrating  wound  or  ulcer  of  the 
cornea.  Like  tlie  cases  of  uncombined  opacity  of  cornea, 
those  belonging  to  tliis  class  vary  remarkably  in  regard 
to  the  extent  of  opacity.  The  central  portion  only  may 
be  opaque,  or  the  opacity  may  leave  only  a  small  segment 
of  lucid  cornea  close  to  the  scleiotiea.  The  iris  also  is  in- 
volved, in  these  cases,  in  very  different  degrees.  The  ed^ 
of  the  pupil,  in  a  single  point  merely,  may  be  adherent  M 
the  cornea,  without  almost  any  distortion  of  the  pupil.  In 
other  cases,  although  the  edge  of  the  pupil  has  not  brcii 
direcdy  involved  in  the  nicer  which  has  ended  in  tlic  onadlr 
of  tlie  cornea,  the  pupil  is  distorted,  contracted,  and,  tliougb 
partially  open,  is  so  hid  behind  the  leucoma,  that  vision  a 
completely  impeded.  In  a  third  set  of  cases,  the  whole  cir- 
cumference of  the  pupil  has  been  involved  in  Lite  uloer,  and 
is  therefore  adherent  to  tlie  cicatrice,  while  the  onlenor 
chamber  is  almost  obliterated  by  the  advancemejit  of  (be  iri* 
towards  the  cornea.  In  a  fourth  set,  the  united  portiun  f^ 
the  cornea  and  iris  may  have  protruded,  so  as  to  funn  Apiir- 
lial  staphyloma.  „•     ,, 
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The  same  rule  will  guide  us  in  the  choice  of  an  operation 
for  artificial  pupil  in  the  cases  of  this  class,  as  in  those  of  the 
former;  namely,  that  when  there  remains  only  a  small  sefif- 
ment  of  the  cornea  transparent,  this  is  too  valuable  to  be 
tampered  with,  no  incision  must  be  risked  into  that  transpa- 
rent segment,  lest  it  should  thereby  be  rendered  permanently 
opaque,  but  an  incision  must  be  made  at  a  distance,  and  the 
iris  withdrawn  from  behind  the  transparent  part  by  separa- 
tion from  the  choroid.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  cornea  transparent,  lateral  excision 
will,  in  general,  be  had  recourse  to ;  not,  indeed,  with  the 
same  facility  as  if  there  was  no  adhesion  between  the  iris  and 
cornea,  but  still  without  any  insurmountable  difficulty.  The 
iris  will  probably  not  be  protruded  by  the  mere  pressure  of  the 
aqueous  humour  rushing  through  the  incision  of  the  cornea, 
but  the  hook  or  the  forceps  will  in  general  serve  easily  to  ex- 
tract the  portion  of  iris  which  is  to  be  removed  by  the  scissors* 

IIL  Closure  of  the  pupil^  the  lens  and  capsule  being  transpa- 
reiA.     Closure  of  the  pupil  from  inflammation  of  the  iris, 
without  any  opacity  of  the  capsule,  or  any  adhesion  between 
it  and  the  irLs,  is  certainly  a  very  rare  occurrence,  and  from 
the  appearances  presented,  is  exceedingly  liable  to  be  taken 
for  a  case  of  closure  of  the  pupil  with  adhesion  to  an  opaque 
capsule.     As  it  is  a  rule  from  which  there  is  no  exception, 
that,  in  forming  an  artificial  pupil,  if  the  lens  and  capsule  are 
transparent  before  the  operation,  they  must  be  left  untouched, 
it  would  evidently  be  wrong,  in  any  case  in  which  there  was  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  closure  of  the  pupil  was  the  whole  amount 
of  disease,  to  have  recourse  to  the  operation  of  incision,  or 
to  perform  any  operation  except  in  the  most  cautious  manner. 
Lateral  excision  is  indicated  in  such  a  case.     Afler  laying 
hold  of  a  portion  of  the  iris  and  extracting  it  for  excision,  a 
clot   of  unorganized   lymph  may  be   found  to  occupy   the 
posterior  chamber,  without  adhering  to  the  capsule ;  and  is  to 
be  removed.     Perhaps  we  discover,  on  removing  a  portion  of 
the  iris,  that  our  great  caution  has  been  unnecessary,  as  the 
capsule  is  opaque ;  or  on  attempting  to  extract  a  portion  of 
the  iris  for  excision,  we  find  so  firm  an  adhesion  between  that 
membrane  and  the  capsule,  that  it  is  impossible  to  effect  our 
object,  so  that  some  other  mode  of  procedure  must  be  adopted. 
No  evil,  however,  can  arise  from  our  having  entertained  a 
more  favourable  view  of  the  case  than  we  find  to  be  warranted 
by  the  state  of  the  parts,  when  we  come  to  operate.     Through 
the  artificial  pupil  formed  by  lateral  excision,  we  may  imme- 
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diately  introduce  the  needle  and  divide  the  cataract,  ex- 
tracting the  lens  in  fragments,  and  perhaps  the  capsule 
hIso  ;  or  we  may  delay  till  the  eye  has  recovered  from  what 
has  been  done,  and  afterwards  proceed  to  remove  the  cataract 
from  behind  the  new  pupil. 

IV.  Closure  of  the  pupil,  with  adhmcn  nf  the  iris  to  the 
rryHtnUitie  capsule.  In  this  case,  something  requires  to  bt 
done  for  the  removal  of  the  lens,  either  at  tlie  moment  of 
forming  the  artificial  pupil,  or  subsequently.  For  the  forma- 
lion  of  the  artificial  pupil,  incision  is  sometimes  chosen,  and 
performed  through  an  opening  of  the  cornea  sufficiently 
extensive  to  allow  the  lens  to  be  extracted.  Cheselden'* 
method  has  also  been  practised  in  such  cases,  the  lens  beinjj 
divided  by  the  iris-knife,  and  its  fragments  thnist  forwards 
through  the  new  pupil  into  the  anterior  cliamher  for  solution. 
Some  have  preferred,  in  such  circumstances,  forming  first  an 
artificial  pupil  by  lateral  excision,  and  afterwards  have  divided 
the  lens.  (Jtliers  have  chosen  central  excision,  and  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  extract  the  cataract  through  the  artificial 
pupil. 

V.  Closure  of  the  pupil  after  an  operation  fur  fataracL  As 
it  was  in  cases  of  this  kind,  that  Cheselden,  wiili  such  signal 
success,  had  recourse  to  a  simple  incision  of  the  iris  for  tlw 
purpose  of  forming  an  artificial  pupil,  it  may  appear  strange 
that  Wenzel  was  so  disappointed,  when  he  tried  the  same 
operation,  that  he  laid  it  aside,  and  adopted  that  of  centml 
excision.  The  cases,  however,  in  which  Cheselden  succeeded, 
and  those  in  which  Wenzel  failed,  in  forming  a  permanent 
artificial  pupil  by  incision,  differed,  we  have  no  (loubt,  in  a 
most  material  circumstance,  namely,  the  healthy  or  un- 
healthy state  of  the  iris;  for,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  inalbl- 
lowuig  section  to  explain  more  particularly,  an  incision 
through  an  iris,  the  texture  of  which  has  suffered  hut  little 
from  inflammation.  Is  likely  to  remain  permanently  open, 
while  one  through  the  «mie  membrane  after  it  has  become 
thickened  and  otnerwise  changed  in  texture,  almost  invariohly 
closes,  and  its  edges  reunite.  Hence,  it  is  necessary  to  lay  it 
down  as  it  rule  regarding  the  cases  falling  under  this  chus, 
that  if  the  appearance  of  the  iris  and  the  liistory  of  tlie  cast; 
lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  closure  of  the  pupil  lias  token 
place  without  any  severe  or  long  contiinied  inflammation 
of  the  iris,  simple  incision  may  be  practised,  cither  in  Chesel- 
dcn's  method,  or  in  some  of  the  methods  more  recently  de- 
vjscd;  hul   llmt   if  the   iris   np]>ear*  to  In-  nuich  altered  in 
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texture,  or  if  the  history  of  the  case  declares  that  severe  and 
long  continued  iritis  has  attended  the  closure  of  the  pupil, 
excision  or  separation  ought  to  be  adopted. 

VI.  Closure  of  the  pupil  from  protrusion  of  t/ie  iris  after 
extraction.  This  is  a  very  peculiar  case,  in  as  much  as  the 
fibres  of  that  part  of  the  ins  which  is  unconnected  with  the 
cornea  are  completely  on  the  stretch,  so  that  they  are  easily 
divided,  and  the  artificial  pupil  formed  by  incision  instantly 
expands.  From  these  circumstances,  this  case  is  by  far  the 
best  suited  for  the  operation  of  incision.  In  some  of  the 
other  cases,  there  is  room  for  deliberation  between  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  operation,  but  in  this  there  appears  to  be  none* 

VII.  Partial  opacity  of  the  cornea,  closure  of  the  pupils  adhe* 
sum  of  the  iris  to  the  cornea  or  to  the  capsule^  and  opacity  of  the 
capsule.  So  complicated  a  case  as  this  might  appear,  on  first 
enunciation,  as  altogether  beyond  relief.  Yet  some  of  the 
very  best  recoveries  of  sight  by  means  of  an  artificial  pupil 
have  taken  place  under  circumstances  of  this  unfavourable 
nature.  There  is,  we  shall  say,  a  lucid  segment  of  cornea, 
from  behind  which,  by  means  of  lateral  excision  or  separation, 
we  remove  a  portion  of  the  iris,  this  reveals  an  opaque  lens 
and  capsule,  which  after  some  time  we  remove  by  tlie  needle, 
and  thus  restore  vision. 


SECTION  III. — (;eneral  rules  regarding  artificial  pupil. 

1.  As  in  every  instance,  those  states  of  the  eye  which 
require  tlie  formation  of  an  artificial  pupil,  originate  partly, 
if  not  entirclj',  in  inflammation,  the  renewal  of  which  might 
prove  fatal  to  the  success  of  the  operation,  it  is  to  be  received 
as  a  general  rule,  that  no  artificial  pupil  must  be  formed, 
Hnless  the  patient's  general  health  is  good,  and  the  eye  has 
for  a  considerable  space  of  time  been  perfectly  free  from  every 
symptom  of  inflammation,  except  those  irremoveable  ones,  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  which  the  operation  is  attempted. 

2.  An  artificial  pupil  ought  never  to  be  formed  in  the  one 
eye  so  long  as  the  indi\ndual  is  able  to  see  with  the  other;  for 
to  see  well  with  the  sound  eye,  he  would  require  to  shut  the 
eye  in  which  the  artificial  pupil  had  been  formed,  and  vice 
versa,  the  axes  of  vision  in  the  two  eyes  seldom,  if  ever,  in 
such  circumstances,  being  correspondent* 

3.  Though  it  must  be  a  mere  experiment,  yet  it  may  some- 
times occur  that  the  formation  of  an  artificial   pupil  shall 
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restore  the  power  of  vision  to  an  eye  which  was  previously 
tinalile  to  distinguish  even  between  light  and  shadow.  Ge- 
nerally, indeed,  it  is  regarded  as  an  indispensable  eondhmi 
for  tlie  performsince  of  this  operation,  that  die  eye  is  able  to 
diacnniinate  between  the  different  gradations  of  light :  yet  it 
is  possible,  from  the  natural  pupil  being  completely  obliterated, 
the  iris  at  the  same  time  thickened,  and  lymph  accumulated 
in  the  posterior  chamber,  added  perhaps  to  opacity  of  the  lens 
and  capsule,  that  the  patient  shall  be  unable  to  distinguish 
light  from  darkness,  although  the  more  internal  parts  of  the 
eye  *re  still  susceptible  of  resuming  their  oSce,  were  tlie  im- 
pediments now  enumerated  removed  by  operation.  Honitz, 
the  German  translator  of  Assalini  on  Artificial  Pupil,  men- 
tions two  cases,  in  which  he  operate*!  with  success,  although 
the  patients  were  previously  unable  to  distinguish  even  the 
brightest  light. 

4.  An  operation  for  artificial  piipil  ought  not  to  be  under> 
tak^i  if  there  be  any  formidable  general  disease  of  the  eye  pre- 
sent^ such  as  inflammation,  varicose  dilatation  of  tlic  blood-ves- 
sels, bogginess,  prctematural  hardness,  drops)',  atrophy,  strs- 
bisnius,  or  the  like. 

6.  If  the  artificial  pupil  cannot  be  formed  in  or  near  Ur 
centre  of  the  iris,  and  if  the  operator  has  a  choice  of  placing 
it  behind  either  the  nasal  or  the  temporal  edge  of  the  oomea, 
he  ought  to  prefer  the  former  of  these  two  situations,  both  as 
affording  a  more  useful  degree  of  vision,  and  as  causing  less 
deformity.  Often,  however,  tlie  operator  has  no  choice^  hut 
must  form  the  artificial  pupil  behind  the  only  portion  of 
cornea  which  remains  luad,  whether  that  be  at  the  temporal 
or  nasal  edge,  at  tlie  upper  or  the  lower.  It  is  easier,  in 
general,  to  form  an  artificial  pupil  at  the  temporal  edge  than 
at  the  nasal ;  and  it  is  urged  by  Mr.  Gibson,  thiU  the  patient 
enjoys  a  greater  field  of  vision  when  tlie  jiupil  is  towards  the 
temple.  This,  however,  may  be  doubtetl ;  and,  at  any  mi^ 
there  is  a  much  greater  degree  of  awkwardness  in  the  appear- 
ance and  employment  of  an  eye  in  which  the  pupil  is  behind 
the  temporal  edge  of  ilie  cornea,  the  patient  evidently  finding 
it  difDcult  to  turn  the  eye  so  as  to  bring  the  pupil  into  the 
necessary  direction,  and  embrace  with  it  the  usual  range  of 
objects. 

6.  If  an  artificial  pupil  is  to  be  formed  in  each  eye,  some 
direct  us  to  make  the  <me  at  the  temporal,  and  the  other  at 
the  nasal  edge,  idleglng  that  in  this  way  there  i. 
degree  of  correspondence  Iietwcen  ihcm,  than  if  t 


is  a  great^^^l 
if  they  "^^^H 
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formed  in  any  other  situations  except  in  the  centre  of  the 
eyes.  If  both  pupils  are  towards  the  temple,  as  in  Professor 
Maunoir's  patient,  the  Marquis  de  Beaumanoir,*  the  appear- 
ance is  far  from  being  natural  or  agreeable. 

7.  In  all  cases  in  which  the  lens  and  capsule  are  transpa- 
rent, the  artificial  pupil  must  be  fi>rmed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
leave  these  parts  untouched. 

8.  As  an  artificial  pupil  generally  possesses  no  power  of 
oontracting  or  dilating,  care  must  be  taken  that  it  is  made 
neither  too  large  nor  too  smalL  It  is  remarkable  indeed,  how 
useful  a  very  small  artificial  pupil  may  prove,  as  is  well  illus- 
trated in  the  celebrated  instance  of  M.  Sauvages,  operated  on 
by  Demours.t  In  general,  however,  so  small  a  pupil  does  not 
prove  very  serviceable ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  an  artificial 
pupil  much  above  the  medium  size  of  the  natural  one,  exposes 
the  eye  to  be  constantly  dazzled,  and  is  thus  rendered  com- 
paratively useless. 

9.  The  formation  of  an  artificial  pupil  ought  rarely,  if  evei% 
to  be  attempted  in  a  strumous  subject  under  the  age  of  pu- 
berty, more  especially  if  the  diseased  state  of  the  eye  render- 
ing this  operation  necessary  has  originated  in  strumous 
opnthalraia,  independent  of  injury.  After  an  operation  in 
such  a  subject,  inflammation  of  the  strumous  character  is 
almost  sure  to  follow,  and  will  probably  destroy  the  eye.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  years  after  puberty,  the  operation  mi^  be 
performed  with  less  danger. 


SECTION  IV. — INCISION,  EXCISION,  AND  SEPARATION  COMPARER 
CONDITIONS  NECESSARY  FOR  THESE  OPERATIONS. 

L  The  simplest  mode  of  forming  an  artificial  pupil  consists 
in  nothing  more  than  one  or  more  incisions  tlirough  the  sul>- 
stance  of  the  iris,  made  in  expectation  that  the  opening  so 
formed  will  gape,  and  continue  permanent  If  tlie  opening 
through  the  iris  is  formed  by  one  incision,  it  may  run  horizon- 
tally, so  as  to  form  a  pupil  resembling  that  of  the  ruminating 
animals,  or  perpendicularly,  so  as  to  form  one  resembling  the 
pupil  of  the  cat- tribe.     The  artificial  pupil  may  be  oblique  in 

*  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  Vol.  ?iL  pp.  305,  SOSi    London^  1810. 

f  Traite  des  Mdiadies  des  Yeux,  Tome  iiL  p.  426.  Planche  46*  Fi^  U 
Paris,  1818.  London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal  for  July  1826,  p.  42, 
Plate  1,  Fig.  2. 
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its  direction,  may  occupy  the  superior,  inferior,  nasal,  or  tem- 
poral portion  of  the  expanded  iris ;  it  may  be  formed  not  in 
a  Straight,  but  (as  Janin  preferred)  in  a  curved  line ;  or  it 
may  be  formed,  (as  Maunoir  has  recommended,)  by  two  inci- 
sions meeting  each  other  at  an  acute  angle.  The  formadon 
of  an  artificial  pupil  by  incision  may  be  accomplished  by 
passing  the  needle  or  knife  through  the  cornea,  and  thus 
commencing  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris;  or  the 
instrument  may  be  entered  through  the  sclerotica,  and  then 
passed  through  the  iris  into  the  anterior  chamber.  These 
particulars  will  be  determined,  partly  by  the  views  of  the 
operator,  and  partly  by  the  state  of  the  eye  upon  which  he  is 
to  operate. 

It  must  be  evident,  that  it  is  an  indispensable  condition 
for  the  success  of  incision,  that  the  iris  shall  be  in  such  a 
state  as  shall  secure  the  dilatation  of  the  new  pupil,  as  soon 
as  the  operation  is  completed.  If  the  artificial  pupil  do  not 
dilate,  the  iris  will  heal  in  a  few  hours,  and  the  patient  will 
be  just  where  he  was.  In  order  that  the  new  pupil  ^all 
dilate,  it  is  necessary  that  the  substance  of  the  iris  be  in  a 
tolerably  healthy  state.  If  that  membrane  has  sustained 
violent,  long  continued,  or  frequently  repeated  inflamma- 
tion, its  fibres  are  rendered  incapable  of  contracting,  and 
consequently  if  such  attacks  have  ended  in  closure  of  the 
natural  pupil,  the  iris  is  unfit  to  be  operated  on  by  incision. 
Whenever,  then,  the  history  of  the  case  and  the  appear- 
ances of  the  eye  lead  us  to  believe  that  there  has  been 
severe  iritis,  we  ought  to  choose  some  other  method  of 
operating.  It  is  not,  however,  in  every  case  of  closure  of 
the  natural  pupil  from  iritis,  that  the  fibres  of  the  iris  are 
rendered  incapable  of  contracting,  but  only  when  the  in- 
flammation of  the  iris  has  been  severe  and  long  continued, 
ending  in  thickening  of  that  membrane,  with  sanguineous 
or  lymphatic  deposition  in  its  substance,  or  on  its  posterior 
surface. 

It  is  interesting  to  inquire  how  those  differences  of  opinion 
have  arisen,  which  have  existed  in  the  minds  of  operators 
regarding  incision,  and  how  this  operation  has  occasionally 
succeeded,  and  at  other  times  completely  failed.  The 
explanation  will  be  found  in  the  difference  of  cases,  and  in 
the  fitness  of  some,  and  unfitness  of  others,  for  this  operation. 
In  proof  of  this,  we  may  refer  to  the  testimony  of  Janin. 
The  first  case  in  which  he  performed  incision  was  one  of 
obliteration  of  the  pupil  from  inflammation  after  extraction; 
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and  the  second,    obliteration    ironi   severe  opbtliulmia.     In 
both,  he  made  a  horizontal  incision  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds 
of  the  diameter  of  the  iris,  and  in  l)oth,  on  opening  the  eyes 
some  days  after  the  operations,  he  found  the  artificial  pupils 
completely  closed,  and  the  incisions  healed.*     I  believe  that 
we  are  warranted  in  asserting,  that  the  closure  of  these  two 
artificial  pupils  would  not  have  taken  place,  had  the  sub- 
stance of  the  iris  been  in  a  natural  state ;  and  the  proof  of 
this  may  be  brought  from  the  testimony  of  Janin  himself.     In 
several  instances,  while  performing  extraction  of  the  cataract, 
this  operator  happened  accidentally  to  wound  the  iris.     Rea- 
soning from  his  experience  in  the  two  cases  of  artificial  pupil, 
he  expected  that  these  accidental  wounds  would  heal.     Here, 
too,  however,  he  was  disappointed.     These  incisions  had  been 
made  in  healthy  irides,  and  on  oj>ening  the  eyes  some  days 
afterwards,  he  found  them  more  dilated  than  at  the  moment 
of  operation.t     Had  he  been  led  from  these  striking  facts,  to 
compare  his  failures  in  the  operation  of  incision  with  the  suc- 
cess which  had  attended  this  method  of  operating  in  the  hands 
of  Cheselden,  he  might  have  been  led  to  the  true  cause  of  the 
diversity  of  results;  namely,  the  different  states  in  which  the 
substance  of  the  iris  must  have  been  at  the  moment  of  opera- 
tion.    Instead  of  this,  Janin  was  led  to  attribute  his  want  of 
success  to  something  faulty  in  the  form  and  direction  of  his 
incision.     The  true  cause  unfortunately  escaped  him,  as  it 
did  many  of  his  successors,  who,  omitting  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  whole  facts,  bestowed  their  attention  chiefly  on 
the  most  effectual  mode  of  dividing  the  two  sets  of  supposed 
muscular  fibres  of  the  iris.     It  was  not  in  fact  till  the  publi- 
cation of  Sir   William  Adams's  cases  of  artificial  pupil  by 
incision,  that  the  objections  thrown  out  against  this  opera- 
tion by  Scarpa  and  others,  were  in  some  measure  removed ; 
although  even  Sir  William  missed  the  true  secret  of  his  own 
success,  attributing  it  not  to  the  condition  of  the  iris  upon 
which  he  operated,   but  to  the  form  of  his  knife,  and  the 
extent  of  his  incision.     We  need  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  in 
every  case  in  which  the  substance  of  the  iris  is  not  greatly 
altered  by  inflammation,  we  may  confidently  expect  a  suc- 
cessful issue  to  the  operation  by  incision,  let  the  incision  be 
in  whatever  direction,  or  in  whatever  part  of  the  iris  it  may, 
above,  or  l)elow,  or  in  the  line  of  the  natural  pupil,   and 

•  Memoircs  et  Observations  sur  TCEil,  pp.  1S2,  1 8  k     Lyon,  1772. 
t  Ibid.  pp.  185,  186,  187. 


whether  it  is  a  mei-e  pin-hole  or  extends  to  two-thirds  oftlie 
diameter  of  the  iris. 

Besides  a  tolerably  healthy  state  of  the  iris,  there  are  odier 
conditions  necessary  for  incision.  Among  these  we  may  men- 
tion a  conaderable  field  of  transparent  cornea,  oppoate  to 
that  portion  of  iris  which  is  to  be  divided.  We  would  never 
think  of  incision,  if  there  were  merely  a  narrow  segment  of 
cornea  transparent,  and  nil  the  rest  opaque ;  for  in  such  a  case 
an  artificial  pupil  by  incision  could  be  little  more  than  a 
mere  iissure,  whereas  a  more  considerable  and  more  nsefol 
pupil  might  be  formed  by  separating  the  iris  from  the  choroid, 
and  removing  it  completely  from  behind  the  lucid  portion  of 
the  cornea. 

Another  condition  necessary  for  incision,  is  that  the  iris 
shall  possess  a  certain  degree  of  tension,  and  be  actually  fixed 
in  some  measure,  either  by  closure  of  the  natural  pupil,  or  by 
partial  adhesion  to  the  cornea.  This  condition  exists  in  a 
very  striking  manner  in  those  coses  of  closure  of  the  pimtt 
and  dragging  of  the  iris  which  occur  from  prolapsus  of  thii 
membrane  after  extraction  of  the  cataract.  Not  merely  is  the 
iris  easily  divided  in  these  cases,  but  the  new  pupil  instantly 
gapes  and  rarely  afterwards  contracts,  so  that  they  are  actually 
the  best  coses  for  the  operation  of-  incision.  If,  on  the  othw 
hand,  the  pupil  is  perfectly  free,  the  iris  will  glide  from  before 
the  point  of  any  instrument  with  which  we  might  attempt 
to  divide  it,  and  even  if  transfixed  it  would  be  difficult  (o 
give  the  incision  the  form  and  extent  required.  In  all  cases, 
then,  in  which  partial  opacity  of  the  cornea  merely  is  the 
occasion  of  our  having  recourse  to  the  formation  of  an  artifi- 
cial pupil,  incision,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  wounding  the 
crystalline  capsule,  as  well  as  for  the  reason  now  stated, 
would  be  improper. 

II.  As  excision  is  the  cutting  out  and  completely  removitifE 
from  the  eye  a  portion  of  the  iris,  this  operation  can  be  per- 
formed conveniently  and  safely  only  through  the  cornea.  It 
will  require  also  a  considerable  opening  in  the  cornea,  !n 
order  to  allow  either  a  spontaneous  protrusion  of  the  portion 
of  iris  which  is  to  be  removed,  or  the  inm>duction  of  audi 
instruments  as  are  either  to  drag  forth  the  portion  to  be  CDI 
off,  or  be  employed  within  the  eye  in  snipping  it  out.  As 
to  the  situation,Torm,  and  dimensions  of  an  artindal  pupil  by 
excision,  these  must  depend  partly  on  the  fancy  of  the  opera- 
tor, but  chiefly  on  tlie  uncontrollable  circumatunces  ui  which 
tlie  iris,  cornea,  and  otJier  parts  implicated  in  iliu  openiiion 
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are  placed.  Above  all,  the  situation  and  dimensions  of  the 
new  pupil  must  depend  on  the  extent  and  place  of  the  trans* 
parent  part  of  the  cornea. 

The  cases  in  which  the  pupil  is  open  and  the  iris  free,  and 
which  we  have  already  mentioned  to  be  totally  unfit  for  inci- 
sion, are  the  very  best  for  excision,  for  it  is  evident  that  it  is 
only  in  such  cases  that  the  protrusion  of  the  iris  through  the 
wound  of  the  cornea,  will  take  place  with  that  degree  of  faci- 
lity, and  to  that  extent,  which  will  enable  us  to  finish  the 
operation  simply  by  laying  hold  of  the  prolapsed  portion  of 
iris  with  the  forceps,  and  snipping  it  off  with  the  scissors.  If^ 
on  the  other  hand,  the  natural  pupil  is  completely  closed,  and 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris  glued  to  the  parts  behind  it, 
excision  in  this  easy  method  is  impracticable,  as  a  protrusion 
of  the  iris  through  the  wound  of  the  cornea  will  neither  take 
place  spontaneously,  nor  can  it  be  readily  effected  by  means 
of  the  hook  or  forceps  introduced  into  the  anterior  chamber. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  iris  is  only  in  a  small  extent  ad- 
herent to  the  cornea,  excision  may  in  general  be  performed  with 
ease,  a  very  limited  adhesion  seldom  preventing  a  spontaneous 
protrusion  of  the  iris  through  the  wound  of  the  cornea.*  But 
if  the  adhesion  between  the  iris  and  the  cornea  is  extensive, 
involving  perhaps  the  whole  circumference  of  the  pupil,  it 
would  be  difficult,  and  perhaps  impossible,  to  effect  a  protru- 
sion, even  with  the  aid  of  the  hook  or  forceps. 

III.  Separation  is  an  operation  which  by  some  has  l)een 
deemed  applicable  in  almost  every  case  requiring  the  forma- 
tion of  an  artificial  pupil,  but  which  I  am  inclined  to  employ 
much  less  frequently  than  either  incision  or  excision.     It  is 

*  Vision  may  occasionally  be  restored  in  cases  of  this  sort,  simply  by 
separating  the  portion  of  adherent  iris  from  the  cornea,  or,  if  this  cannot  be 
accomplished,  by  cutting  Hcross  the  adherent  part,  thus  freeing  the  iris,  and 
allowing  the  natural  pupil  (in  the  latter  instance  a  little  enlarged)  to  resume 
its  functions.  A  quarter-section  being  made  at  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  a 
snuiU  fprobe  may  be  introduced,  und  an  atten)pt  made  to  separate  the 
adhesion,  which  may  sometimes  succeed,  if  the  adhesion  has  been  con- 
sequent merely  to  inflammation,  without  any  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  or 
prolapsus  of  the  iris.  If  it  does  not  succeed,  we  may  either,  with  Beer, 
uitroduce  Cheselden*s  iris-scalpcl,  and  cut  the  adherent  point  of  iris  across, 
or,  as  Assalini  recommends,  use  a  ver^  small  pair  of  scissors  for  the  same 
purpose.  Should  this  abicUsion  of  the  iris,  as  it  may  be  called,  seem  insuffi- 
cient to  restore  the  natural  pupil  to  its  office,  the  opaque  part  of  the  cornea 
still  covering  it  too  much  to  permit  the  necessary  quantity  of  light  to  enter 
the  eye,  we  may  immediately  enlarge  the  pupil  by  the  excision  of  a  portion 
of  the  iris.  Cases  of  this  sort  are  capable  of  being  improved,  however,  aini* 
ply  by  prolapsing  a  portion  of  the  iris,  without  cutting  it  off;  a  method  of 
operating  successfully  employed  by  Himly. 
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liittleniable  ihat  tliere  is  uo  case  ui  whicli  separation  might  not 
be  performed,  let  it  be  one  of  pHrtial  opacity  of  the  cornea 
merely,  of  closure  of  the  natural  pupil,  or  of  some  of  the 
complicated  consequences  of  injury  or  of  inflammation ;  but 
it  is  also  true  that  separation,  on  account  of  the  laceration  of 
bloofl-vesseis  and  nerves  with  which  it  is  attended,  is  more 
severe  and  painful,  accompanied  by  greater  danger  to  the  eye, 
atid  followed  by  a  more  tedious  recovery.  The  artificial 
pupil  formed  by  separation,  unless  very  particular  precan- 
tiotis  are  adopted,  is  also  exti'emely  apt  to  close,  the  portion 
of  iris  which  has  been  separated  returning  to  its  former 
situation,  and  readhcring  to  the  choroid.  For  these  reasons 
we  should  always  seek  to  attnin  our  object  by  excision  or  in* 
cisiou,  and  only  If  these  are  unlikely  to  fulfil  our  intention, 
ought  we  to  have  recourse  to  separation. 

There  is  one  advantage  which  separation  possesses  over 
incision,  and  which  may  llierefore  serve  in  certain  cases  to 
recommend  it;  namely,  that  with  proper  care  the  lens  and 
capsule  may  be  left  untouched  in  the  former  operation,  which 
can  very  seldom  be  done  in  the  latter.  By  separation  also 
we  are  able  to  form  the  laigest  possible  pupil  admitted  by  the 
slate  of  the  parts,  an  advantage,  when  the  lucid  segment  of 
cornea  is  small,  of  no  mean  tmportaucc. 

It  has  been  stated  in  a  previous  section,  that  Scarpa  and 
Schmidt  practised  separation  simply  by  introducing  a  ciUTed 
needle  through  the  sclerotica,  and  with  its  point  dragging 
away  the  nasal  edge  of  the  iris  tram  the  choroid.  This  might 
no  doubt  be  done  with  impunity  in  cases  of  closure  of  the 
natural  pupil  after  an  operation  for  cataract,  bul  would  be 
quite  inapplicable  if  the  lens  and  capsule  were  sound.  Hence 
another  method  of  performing  separation  has  been  adopted, 
namely,  opening  the  cornea  and  introducing  a  hook  throu^ 
the  anterior  chamber,  avoiding  thus  the  lens  and  capsule.  Sep»> 
rated,  however,  even  by  the  hook  introduced  in  this  manner, 
the  irb  would  speedily  return  to  its  former  place,  and  the  nc* 
pupil  be  thus  obliterated,  were  not  some  means  adopted  for 
preventing  this.  To  Langcnbcck  we  owe  the  additional  step  of 
bringing  out  through  the  wound  of  the  cornea  a  portion  of  the 
separated  iris,  allowing  it  to  remain  strangulated  between  the 
lips  of  the  wound  till  adhesion  takes  place,  and  thus  reoder- 
iiig  it  impossible  for  the  new  pupil  to  close. 

Tlie  situation  and  dimensions  of  an  artiAcial  pupil  fbrnwd 
by  separation,  whether  it  is  to  be  Iwhind  the  nasal  or  ihp 
temporal,  the  superior  or  the  inferior  edge  of  the  cornea,  md 
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whether  it  is  to  be  merely  a  small  chink,  or  a  triangular 
opening,  each  side  measuring  a  couple  of  lines,  will  be 
determined  by  the  state  of  the  eye  in  which  the  operation 
is  to  be  performed.  In  the  most  favourable  cases,  an  artifi- 
cial pupil  by  separation  assumes  the  figure  of  a  triangle,  itfl 
base  being  circular  and  formed  by  the  ciliary  processes,  and 
the  two  other  sides  straight  lines.  But  in  many  instances  we 
employ  this  method  of  operating  when  merely  a  small  segment 
of  the  cornea  remains  transparent,  and  the  iris  every  where 
else  is  united  to  the  opaque  portion  of  the  cornea,  so  that  the 
pupil  must  necessarily  be  small,  and  it  may  be  impossible  to 
produce  the  prolapsus  above  recommended  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  iris  from  retreating  towards  the  choroid. 


SECTION  V. — INCISION.* 

It  will  be  found  advantageous,  in  all  the  operations  for 
artificial  pupil,  to  lay  tlie  patient  along  on  his  back,  with  his 
head  raised  on  a  pillow ;  and  the  assistant  should  be  aware 
that  in  these  operations  he  will  require  to  support  one  or  other 
of  the  eyelids  or  both,  according  as  he  is  directed  by  the  operas 
tor.  In  excision,  particularly,  both  hands  of  the  operator 
are,  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  operation,  occupied  with  the 
instruments,  and  cannot  therefore  be  spared  for  holding  open 
the  eyelids. 

Although  l)elladonna  has  in  general  little  or  no  power  over 
an  iris  which  has  suffered  such  a  degree  of  inflammation  as  to 
end  in  closure  of  the  pupil,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  applying 
it  on  the  evening  previous  to  the  operation. 

I.  Incision  through  the  Sclerotica. 

The  instrument  for  dividing  the  iris  through  the  sclerotica, 
18  a  small  knife,  about  two^thirds  of  an  inch  in  length,  less 
than  the  tenth  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  with  a  straight  back, 
sharp  point,  and  curved  edge,  cutting  for  the  length  of  about 
three-tenths  of  an  inch.  Being  single-edged,  this  instrument 
can  be  made  to  cut  much  keener  than  any  sort  of  cataract 
Deedle,  and  yet  from  its  small  size  it  passes  through  the  coata 
of  the  eye  and  iris  with  facility. 

The  operation  divides  itself  into  three  periods;  namely, 
1st,  The  introduction  of  the  iris-scalpel  through  the  sclerotica 

*  Corotomia  of  the  Germans ;  from  x*^,  pupil,  ami  rifAvrnt  to  cut. 


and  L'liuroid,  und  h  liule  way  Into  llit;  vitreous  humour;  2(lly, 
The  passage  of  the  instrument  through  the  iris  into  the  ante- 
rior chamber;  and  3diy,  The  division  of  the  iris. 

\st  Period.  Directing  tlie  culling  edge  of  the  instrument 
backwards,  the  operator  passes  it  through  the  sclerotica  iiiid 
choroid,  at  the  distance  of  the  eighth  of  an  inch  behind  the 
temporal  edge  of  the  cornea,  and  a  line's  breadth  above  or 
below  the  equator  of  the  eye,  to  the  depth  of  the  eighth  of  an 
inch  into  the  vitreous  humour. 

2d  Period.  He  now  carries  the  handle  of  tlie  instrument 
back  towards  the  temple,  and  at  the  same  time  advances  its 
point  towards  the  union  of  the  temporal  with  the  two  nasal 
thirds  of  the  iris;  pressing  forward  ils  point,  he  sees  it  ap- 
pear from  between  the  fibres  of  the  iris,  and  project  into 
the  anterior  chamber.  He  now  brings  the  handle  of  the 
instrument  forwards,  which  has  tlie  effect  of  directing  it* 
point  towards  the  nasal  edge  of  the  cornea,  and  he  pushes  it 
cautiously  on  through  the  anterior  chamber,  as  far  as  he  can 
do  so  without  touching  tiie  cornea, 

Sd  Period.  It  is  now  by  a  double  motion  of  the  instru- 
ment, namely,  backwards  and  outwards,  tliat  the  iris  is  to  be 
divided  transversely,  to  the  extent  of  two-tliirds  of  its  diame- 
ter. This  will  not  be  accomplished  by  merely  pressing  on 
tie  iris,  nor  by  one  rapid  stroke  of  the  edge  of  the  iris-scalpel, 
but  by  repented  strokes,  as  if  we  were  dividing  fibre  by  fibre, 
and  by  a  drawing  motion  of  t)ie  instrument  as  well  as  pres- 
sure with  its  edge.  If  our  first  atlempt  has  not  di\-ided 
the  iris  to  a  sufiicient  extent,  the  point  of  the  scalpel  is  to 
be  again  carried  forward,  and  again  withdrawn  untU  tlie 
incision  is  of  the  proper  length.  Before  finally  removing  the 
insirument,  we  ought  to  notice  whether  tlie  artificial  pupil 
expan<ls,  and  if  tlie  edges  of  the  incision  do  not  immediately 
separate  from  each  other,  in  consequence  of  the  c6ntractiou 
of  the  fibres  of  the  iris,  we  shoidd  open  up  the  pupil  a  little 
by  touching  its  edges  with  the  flat  sides  of  the  instnimcDt. 
'1  he  iris-scalpel  is  then  to  be  withdrawn  in  the  some  line  of 
direction  as  that  in  which  it  was  introduced. 

Il  is  evident  that  by  following  these  rules,  an    artificial 

fiupil  will  be  formed,  the  direction  of  which  will  not  be  strictlv 
lorizontal,  but  which  will  run  a  little  obliquely  downwards  or 
upwards,  according  as  the  scaljiel  has  been  entered  above  or 
ttelow  the  equator  of  the  eye. 

*     *    .  I-  .      ' .  in 
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ract,  but  it  has  also  been  occasionally  had  recourse  to,  espe- 
cially by  Sir  William  Adams,*  in  cases  in  which  no  attempt 
has  ever  been  made  to  remove  the  opaque  lens  or  capsule  out 
of  the  axis  of  vision.  When  this  kind  of  complication  exists,  the 
primary  steps  of  the  operation  are  such  as  have  been  already 
described.  In  dividing  the  iris,  the  capsule  and  probably  the 
lens  also  will  be  cut  across,  and  before  withdrawing  the  scalpel, 
the  operator  must  endeavour  to  complete  this  division  as  far 
as  he  can.  The  aqueous  humour  will  by  this  means  be  admit- 
ted to  act  upon  the  fragments  of  the  divided  lens,  but  should 
the  absorption  of  these  appear  afterwards  retarded,  so  that 
they  continue  to  form  an  obstacle  to  vision,  the  operation 
of  division,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  months  after  the 
formation  of  the  artificial  pupil,  may  be  repeated,  as  in  ordi- 
nary cases  of  cataract. 

If  the  iris  is  adherent  to  a  much  thickened  capsule,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  perform  incision  in  the  manner  above  described, 
and  even  were  the  iris  and  capsule  divided,  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  the  new  pupil  would  not  expand,  but  its  edges 
speedily  unite.  If  we  have  proceeded  to  operate  by  incision 
through  the  sclerotica,  in  such  a  case,  it  is  needless  to  attempt 
the  separation  of  the  iris  from  the  capsule.  It  is  better  to 
withdraw  the  scalpel,  and  at  a  future  period  proceed  to  the 
formation  of  an  artificial  pupil  by  some  other  method,  better 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

II.  Incision  through  the  Cornea. 

1.  With  the  hnift.  At  one  period  of  his  practice,  and  in  a 
particular  set  of  cases.  Beer  adopted  a  very  simple,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  sufficiently  successful  mode  of  performing  incision 
through  the  cornea.  The  cases  in  question  were  those  in 
which,  in  consequence  of  prolapsus  of  the  iris  after  the  opera- 
tion of  extraction,  the  natural  pupil  was  closed,  or  at  any  rate 
so  distorted  and  hid  behind  the  cicatrice  of  the  cornea,  as  to 
be  incapable  of  serving  for  any  degree  of  useful  vision,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  upper  half  of  the  iris  was  dragged  down 
toward  the  cicatrice,  and  its  fibres  put  very  much  on  the 
stretch. 

In  such  cases,  Beer  introduced  obliquely  through  the 
upper  part  of  the  cornea,  and  through  the  iris,  a  double-edged 
knife,  about  one-fifth  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  shaped 
exactly  like  a  lancet.     He  thus  formed  a  transverse  incision, 

*  Practical  Observations  on  Ectropium,  &c.  p.  38.  London,  1812. 
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directly  behind  die  middle  of  the  lucid  portion  of  the  cornea, 
and  which  from  the  tense  state  of  the  fibres  of  the  iris  instantlj 
gaped.*  The  same  opcrntion  may  be  practised  through  the 
lower  part  of  the  cornea,  when  extraction  at  the  upper  edge 
has  been  followed  by  prolapsus  of  the  iris. 

3.  If'Uh  the  scissors.  We  owe  this  metliod  of  operating  to 
Jaain;T  but  it  has  been  greatly  improved  by  Professor 
Maunuir,  of  Geneva.^  Altliough  more  complicated  in  its 
manipulations  than  the  methods  of  Cheselden  and  Beer,  ii 
ensures  more  effectually  the  desired  result;  and  compared  with 
the  operation  through  the  sclerotica,  is  actually  more  easr 
of  performance.  To  divide  the  iris  with  Cheselden's  scalpel, 
has  oRen  been  found  extremely  difficult  or  even  impossible, 
whereas  with  the  scissors,  the  iris,  in  whatever  state  it  may  be, 
whether  thin,  and  unsupported  except  by  aqueous  humour  in 
the  posterior  chamber,  or  thickened,  and  perhaps  adherent  to 
the  capsule,  is  divided  with  the  greatest  ease  and  certainty. 
Even  m  cases  where  the  iris  projects  so  as  nearly  to  touch 
the  cornea,  Maunoir's  operation  can  be  performed  with  com- 
parative facility. 

1^  Period.  An  incision  comprehen<iing  fiiDy  a  fourth  of 
the  circumference  of  the  cornea,  is  made  close  to  its  ed^ 
and  generally  towards  the  temple.  If  the  case  is  one  in  which 
the  lens  has  previously  been  remove<l,  this  incision  ne«d  not 
exceed  a  fourth ;  but  if  we  contemplate  the  removal  of  « 
cataract  through  the  artificial  pupil,  more  tlian  a  fourth  of 
the  circumference  of  the  cornea  should  be  laid  open.  Tliis 
may  be  done  with  the  extraction  knife ;  but  the  inslnimenl 
which  I  prefer  is  a  small  scalpel,  of  the  same  form  as  the  iris- 
scalpel,  but  twice  its  size.  This  instrument  is  to  be  passed 
through  the  cornea  at  the  point  intended  to  form  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  incision,  and  directed  across  the  aniertor 
chamber ;  then,  as  it  is  withdrawn,  the  cornea  is  to  be  ripped 
open  to  the  requisite  extent. 

2d  Period.  The  scissors,  with  which  the  incision  of  the  iri* 
is  to  be  performed,  must  be  made  nith  blades  so  thin  and 
narrow,  tJiat  when  closed  they  do  not  exceed  the  thickness  of 
I  probe,  the  blades  being  alwut  tliree-fourths  of  mi 
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inch  long,  and  bent  so  as  to  form  an  anffle  of  70^  with  the 
middle  line  of  the  handles.  The  superior  blade,  or  that  which 
is  to  pass  between  the  iris  and  the  cornea,  is  probe-pointed ; 
the  inferior,  which  is  to  penetrate  the  iris,  is  sharp-pointed) 
and  about  the  twentieth  of  an  inch  shorter  than  the  other. 

These  scissors  are  to  be  introduced,  flat,  through  the  wound 
of  the  cornea,  till  they  reach  the  part  of  the  iris  where  the 
incision  ought  to  commence.  They  are  then  to  be  turned  one 
quarter  round  on  their  own  axis,  the  handles  brought  a  little 
forwards,  the  blades  slightly  opened,  the  inferior  or  sharp 
blade  passed  through  the  iris,  and  the  instrument  carried 
across  the  eye,  with  its  probe-pointed  blade  before,  and  the 
other  behind  the  iris,  as  near  to  the  nasal  edge  of  the  cornea 
as  it  is  meant  to  extend  the  incision. 

3rf  Period.  The  scissors  are  now  to  be  sharply  closed,  and 
the  iris  will  be  divided.  Such  is  the  method  of  operating 
with  the  scissors,  when  the  fibres  of  the  iris  are  upon  the 
stretch,  as  in  cases  of  prolapsus  after  the  operation  ot  extrao 
tion ;  but  in  other  cases,  and  especially  when  we  suspect  the 
substance  of  the  iris  to  be  thickened,  or  adherent  to  the  cap- 
sule, it  is  proper  to  make  two  incisions,  commencing  at  the 
same  point,  and  divaricating  from  one  another  at  an  acute 
angle.  The  triangular  flap  thus  formed  gradually  shrivels  up 
towards  its  base,  leaving  an  artificial  pupil,  generally  of  suf- 
ficient size,  permanent,  preserving  sometimes  a  three-sided, 
but  more  frequently  assuming  a  quadrilateral  figure.  When 
closure  of  the  pupil  is  combined  with  cataract,  the  incisions 
above  described  will  lay  open  the  capsule,  and  may  even 
divide  the  lens,  the  fragments  of  which  the  operator  ought  to 
endeavour  by  gentle  pressure  to  bring  forward  through  the 
artificial  pupil  into  the  anterior  chamber,  whence  they  are  to 
be  extracted  by  means  of  the  scoop  if  they  are  soft,  or  the 
hook  if  hard.  It  may  sometimes  be  possible  to  extract  even 
the  capsule  through  the  artificial  pupil.  If  a  portion  of  the 
capsule  is  firmly  adherent  to  the  triangular  flap  of  the  iris, 
it  will  shrink  along  with  this,  and  form  no  obstacle  to  vision. 
Any  fragments  of  the  lens  which  may  be  left  will  gradually  dis- 
solve in  the  aqueous  humour. 

It  is  by  no  means  indispensable  that  two  incisions  should 
be  made,  to  permit  the  extraction  of  a  cataract  through  the 
artificial  pupil,  formed  by  the  scissors;  nor  is  it  necessary  that 
the  incision  of  the  iris,  in  cases  of  closed  pupil  combined  with 
cataract)  should  be  transverse.    Maunoir  hai  recorded  a  case, 
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in  which  he  opened  the  lower  pari  of  the  cornea,  with  the 
pointed  blade  of  his  scissors  penetrated  tlie  iris  st  the  distance 
of  a  line  Irom  its  circumfereDce,  carried  that  blade  behind 
the  lens,  closed  the  scissors,  and  thus  cut  through  the  lens, 
its  capsule,  and  the  iris  in  a  vertical  direction.  The  pupil 
immediately'  became  larger.  The  two  segments  of  llie  cap- 
sule were  separated,  and  showed  a  broken  lens  of  a  bluish* 
grey  colour,  the  capsule  being  yellowish-white.  The  lens 
was  easily  extracted,  piece  by  piece,  with  a  small  scoop.  The 
larger  segment  of  the  capsule  was  then  removed  with  the 
forceps.  The  pupil,  in  the  form  of  a  weaver's  shuttle,  now 
appearing  of  a  very  good  size,  the  other  fragment  of  the  cap- 
sule was  left,  lest  the  taking  of  it  away  might  have  made  the 
pupil  too  large." 

Incision  with  the  scissors  may  also  be  practised  in  cases  in 
which  the  iris  is  partially  adherent  to  the  cornea,  as  is  often 
the  case  in  consequence  of  prolapsus  through  a  penetradn)|; 
ulcer,  the  natural  pupil  remaining  partially  open,  and  the 
lens  and  capsule  transparent.  Having  supplied  ourselves 
\rith  a  pair  of  scissors  of  the  same  dimensions  as  those  above 
described,  but  with  both  blades  probe-pointed  and  equal  in 
length,  we  introduce  them  through  a  small  section  of  the 
cornea,  pass  one  of  the  blades  within  the  contracted  oatml 
pupil,  and  conduct  it  behind  the  iris  until  we  see  that  the 
other  blade  has  reached  the  angle  between  the  cornea  and  ibc 
iris.  Tlie  latter  is  then  to  be  divideil  by  two  incisions,  so  as 
to  form  a  triangular  flap,  the  apex  of  which  is  in  the  natural 
pupil,  and  the  basis  behind  the  edge  of  the  cornea.  In  this 
operation  the  capsule  and  lens  ought  to  remain  untouched; 
but  it  must  be  confessed,  that  there  is  more  risk  in  this  way 
of  injuring  those  parts  dian  in  the  operation  of  lateral  Incision, 
which  has  therefore  been  generally  preferred  in  such  cases. 


SECTION  VI. — EXCISION.t 

There  are  two  varieties  of  excision,  the  lateral  and  thv 
central.  The  latter,  which,  as  has  already  been  stated,  was 
the  invention  of  Wenzel,  is  now  very  rarely  practised ;  the 

•  MeiUco-Cliinirii^tBl  Transactiong,  VoL  ix.  p.  387.   London.  1818. 
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former,  which  appears  to  have  been  first  had  recourse  to  by  Beer, 
and  afterwards  by  Gibson,  is  one  of  the  most  common  modes 
of  forming  an  artificial  pupil. 

I.  Lateral  Excision, 

The  instruments  necessary  for  this  operation  are  a  knife,  a 
hook  or  pair  of  small  forceps,  and  a  pair  of  curved  scissors. 
ITie  cataract-knife  is  the  one  generally  used,  but  I  have  been 
led  to  prefer  a  broad  iris-scalpel,  as  being  a  more  manageable 
instrument,  for  opening  about  a  fourth  of  the  circumference 
of  the  cornea,  close  to  its  edge.  The  hook  or  forceps  are  em- 
ployed for  dragging  out  a  portion  of  the  iris  through  the  wound 
of  the  cornea;  unless  that  membrane  protrudes  spontaneously, 
when  the  forceps  are  generally  used  for  laying  hold  of  the 
protruding  portion,  till  it  is  snipt  off  with  the  scissors. 

The  operation  divides  itself,  then,  into  three  periods. 

Ist  Period,  The  incision  of  the  cornea  never  requires  to 
exceed  one-third  of  its  circumference,  and  in  general  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  open  only  a  fourth.  The  nasal  and  lower 
edge  of  the  cornea  is  to  be  preferred,  when  the  state  of  the 
parts  permits  the  operator  to  choose  the  situation  for  the 
artificial  pupil.  Introducing  the  point  of  the  iris-knife  through 
the  edge  of  the  cornea,  and  as  much  across  the  anterior  cham- 
ber as  the  state  of  the  parts  permits,  the  operator,  as  he  with- 
draws the  instrument,  enlarges  the  incision  to  the  requisite 
extent.  If  this  is  done  quickly,  so  as  to  allow  the  aqueous 
humour  to  issue  at  once  from  the  eye,  the  removal  of  the  knife 
will  generally  be  followed  by  a  portion  of  the  iris,  projecting 
through  the  wound  like  a  small  bag. 

2d  Period.  If  no  spontaneous  prolapsus  takes  place,  the 
operator  with  the  point  of  the  scoop  should  open  a  little 
the  wound  of  the  cornea,  at  the  same  time  making  gentle 
pressure  with  the  finger  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  eyeball, 
when  the  iris  will  frequently  appear  between  the  edges  of  the 
wound,  and  may  be  laid  hold  of  with  the  forceps.  What  is 
laid  hold  of  is  to  be  cautiously  drawn  out,  care  being  taken  to 
include  the  edge  of  the  natural  pupil  in  tlie  portion  thus  pro- 
lapsed. 

Still,  should  no  protrusion  of  the  irLs  take  place,  or  should 
the  edge  of  the  natural  pupil  adhere  to  the  cornea  in  a  con- 
siderable part  of  its  extent,  so  that  the  iris  cannot  spontane- 
ously protrude,  it  becomes  necessary  to  introduce  either  the 
hook  or  the  forceps,  lay  hold  of  the  iris,  and  cautiously  extract 
as  much  as  may  be  sufficient  for  the  formation  of  an  arti- 
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ficial  pupil  of  medium  size.  In  doing  this,  care  must  be 
taken  to  avoid  touching  the  crystalUne  capsule^  which,  in 
the  cases  where  we  have  recourse  to  the  operation  of  lateral 
excision  is  generally  transparent.  We  must  also  calculate 
with  care  the  extent  of  iris  which  we  are  to  extract ;  for  if  a 
very  small  portion  only  is  protruded,  the  operation  may  prove 
almost  fruitless,  from  the  minute  size  of  the  artificial  pupil 
which  will  be  formed ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  very  lai^ 
portion  is  grasped  by  the  forceps  or  drawn  out  with  the  hook, 
the  object  of  the  operation  may  be  equally  frustrated  by  the 
weakness  of  sight  attendant  on  too  large  a  pupil.  The  latter 
error  is  that  into  which  the  operator  is  more  apt  to  fall.  The 
snipping  off  of  a  flaccid  bit  of  iris,  apparently  not  larger  than 
an  ordinary  pin-head,  will  sometimes  form  an  artificial  open* 
ing  much  beyond  the  medium  size  of  the  natural  pupil.  Re- 
moving too  much  of  the  iris  is  also  by  far  the  more  serious 
error  of  the  two,  in  as  much  as  it  scarcely  admits  of  any 
remedy,  whereas,  if  the  operator  sees  that  at  the  first  snip^  he 
has  removed  too  little,  he  can  either  extract  and  cut  off  an 
additional  portion,  or  enlarge  the  pupil  by  incision. 

Bd  Period.  The  operator,  holding  with  the  one  hand  the 
piece  of  iris  grasped  between  the  blades  of  the  forces,  with 
the  other  employs  the  scissors  for  snipping  it  off.  Daring 
this  period  of  the  operation,  it  is  evident  that  the  lids  must  be 
committed  entirely  to  the  charge  of  the  assistant.  The  oper- 
ator also  should  take  care  to  have  the  scissors  close  at  hand 
before  laying  hold  of  the  piece  of  iris  with  the  forceps,  that 
he  may  not  be  obliged  to  search  for  them,  in  doing  which,  he 
might  readily  drag  out  too  much  of  the  iris,  or  even  separate 
it  from  the  choroid.  One  of  Beer's  pupils  invented  an  instru- 
ment for  this  operation,  in  which  a  hook  and  pair  of  scissors 
were  combined,  but  which  proved  too  complicated  to  be  easily 
managed. 

If  any  portion  of  the  iris  remains  protruding  through  the 
wound,  it  is  to  be  reduced  with  the  point  of  a  probe.  The 
operator  is  now  to  rub  gently  the  front  of  the  eye  through  the 
medium  of  the  upper  eyelid,  and  then  expose  it  to  a  pretty 
bright  light,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  form  and  size  of  the  new 
pupil. 

II.  Central  Excision. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  add  any  thing  to  the  account  of  Wen- 
zePs  operation  which  has  been  given  at  page  661.  Both  it, 
and  its  modifications  by  more  modern  operators^  being  objec- 
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tionable  on  account  of  the  extensive  incision  of  the  cornea 
which  they  require,  are  but  seldom  attempted.  Mr.  Travers, 
however,  tells  us,  that  he  has  repeatedly,  and  with  perfect 
success,  opened  the  coniea  by  a  semicircular  incision,  raised 
the  centre  of  the  iris  with  the  forceps  introduced  under  the 
flap  of  the  cornea,  and  clipped  off  as  large  a  piece  of  the  iris 
as  could  be  embraced  by  the  convex  scissors.  He  adds  that 
through  such  an  opening,  there  will  be  no  impediment  to  the 
passage  of  the  lens.* 


SECTION  Vll. — SEPARATlON.f 

I.  Separation  through  the  Sclerotica. 

The  operation  for  forming  an  artificial  pupil  by  separation 
of  the  edige  of  tlie  iris  from  the  choroid,  by  means  of  a  curved 
needle  introduced  through  the  sclerotica,  is  now  almost 
entirely  laid  aside.  Even  when  merely  a  small  segment  of 
the  cornea  remains  transparent,  the  iris  adhering  to  the 
opaque  part,  and  scarcely  any  anterior  chamber  existing, 
a  case  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  bring  out  any  part  of  the 
iris  through  an  incision  of  the  cornea,  it  is  not  unusual  to  pass 
the  needle  with  which  the  separation  is  to  be  attempted,  not 
through  the  sclerotica,  but  through  the  opaque  part  of  the 
cornea. 

II.  Separation  through  the  Cornea. 

Assalini  %  and  Buzzi  ||  appear  to  have  performed  this  opera- 
tion, the  former  as  early  as  1787,  with  a  very  small  pair  of 
forceps,  and  the  latter  with  a  needle,  in  1788.  In  1801, 
Schmidt§  performed  separation  by  means  of  a  pair  of  forceps 
introduced  through  an  opening  in  the  cornea,  but  afterwards 
adopted  separation  through  the  sclerotica,  as  not  endangering 
the  transparency  of  the  cornea.  Himlyf  with  a  curved 
needle,  and  Bonzel**  with  a  hook,  also  performed  separation 

•  Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  339.     London,  1820. 

f  Corodiafysit  of  the  Germans ;  from  k^^d,  pupil,  and  }<«Awv,  to  loosen. 

i  Ricercbe  sulle  Pupille  Artificiali,  p.  11.   Milano,  1811.       ||  Ibid.  p.  15. 

^  Ophthalmologische  fiibliothek  von  Himly  und  Schmidt.  Vol.  ii.  p.  31. 
Jena,  1803. 

t  Wagner  de  Coremorphosi,  p.  36.     Goettingse,  1818. 

^^  Joumal  der  Practischen  Heilkunde  Ton  Hufeland  und  Haries,  fur 
Januar,  1815,  p.  47. 
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through  the  cornea.  None  of  these,  operators,  however, 
attempted  to  prevent  by  any  means  the  return  of  the  separ- 
ated iris  towards  the  choroid,  an  event  which  is  extremely  apt 
to  happen,  if,  as  is  often  the  case  when  an  artificial  pupil  is 
required,  the  substance  of  the  iris  has  previously  sufFered 
severely  from  inflammation. 

Langenbeck*  was  the  first  to  whom  it  occurred  to  drag  out 
through  the  cornea  the  portion  of  iris  which  is  separated 
from  the  choroid,  and  by  allowing  the  protruded  piece  to 
unite  to  the  lips  of  the  wound,  to  prevent  in  this  way  the 
closure  of  the  new  pupil.  In  this  operation  he  employed 
a  single  hook,  which  is  apt,  instead  of  separating  the  iris 
from  the  choroid,  to  tear  it  through,  or  to  let  it  go  after  the 
separation  is  commenced.  We  are  therefore  highly  indebted 
to  Dr.  Reisingerf  for  the  invention  of  an  instrument,  con- 
sisting of  two  delicate  hooks  laid  side  by  side,  which  when 
shut  are  no  bigger  than  a  single  hook.  In  this  state  they  are 
mtroduced  into  the  anterior  chamber,  but  by  their  elasti- 
city they  separate  from  one  another,  and  thus  serve  to  lay 
hold  of  the  iris  at  two  different  points,  and,  being  again 
brought  together,  seize  that  membrane  also  as  a  pair  of  for- 
ceps. Various  other  instruments  have  been  invented  for  the 
same  purpose,  but  none  appear  so  manageable  and  effective 
as  that  of  Reisinger. 

Tlie  operation  divides  itself  into  four  periods;  viz.  the 
incision  of  the  cornea,  the  introduction  of  the  double  hook 
and  laying  hold  of  the  iris,  the  separation  properly  so  called, 
and  the  strangulation  of  the  separated  piece  of  iris  between 
the  lips  of  the  wound. 

1st  Period.  The  situation  of  the  incision  through  the  cornea 
will  of  course  vary  with  circumstances ;  but  care  must  always 
be  taken  that  it  shall  be  neither  too  near  nor  too  far  fix)ni 
that  edge  of  the  cornea  behind  which  the  artificial  pupil  is  to 
be  formed.  We  shall  suppose  that  this  is  to  be  done  behind 
the  nasal  edge  of  a  cornea,  the  transverse  diameter  of  which 
measures  /(jths  of  an  inch.  In  this  case,  the  incision  should 
be  made  in  a  vertical  direction,  at  the  distance  of  f^^jths  from 
the  nasal  edge,  or  at  any  rate  not  nearer  to  that  edge  than 
the  centre  of  the  cornea.  Were  the  incision  nearer  than 
this  to  the  nasal  edge,  behind  which  we  have  supposed  that 

*  Wenzl  uber  den  Zustand  der  Augenheilkunde  in  Frankreich  und 
Deutschland,  p.  107.     Nilrnberg,  1815. 

f  Darstellung  einer  leichten  und  sichern  Methode  kiinsdicbe  PupQltn 
zu  bilden>  p.  29.     Augsburg,  1816. 
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the  artificial  pupil  is  to  be  formed,  the  separation  of  the  iris 
would  be  too  limited  to  form  a  pupil  of  sufficient  size,  and 
should  an  opaque  cicatrice  result  from  the  incision  of  the  cor- 
nea, this  would  necessarily  cover  the  new  pupil,  and  frustrate 
the  object  of  the  operation.  On  the  other  hand,  were  the 
incision  much  farther  from  the  nasal  edge,  the  artificial  pupil 
would  be  enormously  large,  in  consequence  of  our  continuing 
to  detach  the  iris  till  a  sufficient  portion  of  it  was  drawn 
through  the  incision.  But  by  making  the  incision  at  the  dis- 
tance of  y'(5ths  of  an  inch  from  that  edge  of  the  cornea  behind 
which  the  separation  is  to  be  effected,  the  result  will  be  a 
triangular  pupil,  of  moderate  size. 

The  incision  will,  in  some  cases,  require  to  be  made  through 
a  lucid  portion  of  the  cornea,  and  in  other  cases  through  one 
which  is  opaque.  This  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  except  only 
that  we  see  better  how  to  continue  the  operation,  when  the 
part  of  the  cornea  which  is  opened  is  transparent.  It  is  im- 
portant that  tlie  length  of  the  incision  should  be  fully  j'^jths 
of  an  inch ;  for  if  smaller,  it  will  be  difficult,  or  even  im- 
possible, to  effect  through  it  the  necessary  protrusion  of  the 
iris,  or  even  to  open  the  double  hook  so  as  effectually  to 
lay  hold  of  the  part  to  be  separated.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  incision  is  too  extensive,  the  piece  of  iris  which  is  pro- 
truded will  not  be  strangulated  with  sufficient  force  by  the  lips 
of  the  incision,  but  will  escape  again  into  the  anterior  cham- 
ber, and  return  towards  the  choroid. 

A  double-edged  knife  has  been  recommended  for  making 
the  incision,  being  pushed  obliquely  through  the  cornea,  and 
across  the  anterior  chamber,  till  its  point  reaches  that  edge 
of  the  iris  which  is  to  be  separated  from  the  choroid.  To 
make  the  incision  of  sufficient  length  in  this  way,  the  knife 
would  require  to  be  entered  at  the  distance  of  at  least  f^ths 
of  an  inch  from  that  edge  of  the  cornea  behind  which  the 
artificial  pupil  is  to  be  formed.  Its  edges  would  also  require 
to  divaricate  at  an  angle  of  36°.  Pushing  the  point  of  the 
instrument  then  obliquely  through  the  lamellae  of  the  cornea, 
it  is  to  be  carried  through  the  anterior  chamber,  till  it  reaches 
the  angle  between  the  cornea  and  iris,  on  that  side  of  the 
eye  where  the  artificial  pupil  is  to  be  formed,  and  imme- 
diately withdrawn.  The  incision  will  of  course  be  vertical 
in  its  direction,  when  the  pupil  is  to  be  either  at  the  nasal  or 
temporal  edge  of  the  cornea;  horizontal,  if  it  is  to  be  at  the 
upper  or  lower  edge;  parallel  always  to  the  basis  of  the 
intended  pupil. 
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The  incision  must  not  be  perpendicular  to  the  lamells  of 
the  cornea,  but  oblique;  else  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible^ 
to  effect  the  protrusion  of  the  separated  piece  of  the  iris. 

2d  Period.  It  is  desirable  that  the  sudden  withdrawal  of 
the  knife,  aided  by  the  obliquity  of  the  incision,  should  prevent 
the  aqueous  humour  from  being  discharged,  till  the  hook  is 
introduced.  Pressing  the  two  branches  of  the  instrum^t 
together,  so  that  it  assumes  the  appearance,  and  does  not  sur- 
pass the  bulk  of  a  single  hook,  the  operator  slides  it,  flat, 
along  the  surface  of  the  cornea,  till  it  slips  into  the  incision, 
and  then  carries  it  rather  rapidly  through  the  anterior  cham- 
ber, till  it  reaches  that  edge  of  the  iris  which  is  to  be  separ- 
ated from  the  choroid.  The  double  hook  now  rests,  with  its 
points  directed  downwards,  in  the  angle  between  the  cornea 
and  iris.  Turning  it  a  quarter  round  on  its  axis,  and  push- 
ing it  to  the  very  edge  of  the  anterior  chamber,  the  operator  by 
slowly  relaxing  his  grasp  of  the  instrument^  allows  its  two 
branches  to  expand,  and  immediately  lays  hold  of  the  edge 
of  the  iris,  with  the  two  hooks,  thus  separated  from  each  other. 
He  next  closes  the  instrument,  so  that  the  two  hooks  again 
approach  each  other,  carrying  the  iris  with  them,  and  laying 
hold  of  it  as  if  with  a  pair  of  forceps.  The  instrument  is  now 
turned  again  on  its  axis,  till  the  points  of  the  double  hock  are 
directed  downwards  as  before,  and  thus  the  second  period  of 
the  operation  is  completed. 

3d  Period.  Very  slowly  the  operator  now  withdraws  the 
double  hook  through  the  anterior  chaihber  towards  the  incision 
of  the  cornea,  carrying  with  it  the  iris,  between  which,  and  the 
edge  of  the  cornea,  he  perceives  the  artificial  pupil  gradually 
formed.  During  this  period,  the  instrument  must  be  kept  as 
close  to  the  cornea  as  possible,  in  order  to  avoid  any  injury  of 
the  crystalline  capsule;  and  as  this  is  the  most  painful  part  of 
the  operation,  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  patient's  head 
steady,  and  to  guard  against  his  raising  his  hand  to  his  ey& 
The  pupil,  as  it  is  formed,  fills  with  blood,  so  that  it  is  often 
impossible  to  discern  the  state  of  the  lens  and  capsule. 

4M  Period.  The  operator  now  requires  to  press  the 
branches  of  the  instrument  closely  together,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  depress  the  handle,  so  that  the  convex  edge  of  the 
hooks  may  slip  easily  out  of  the  incision ;  for  if  any  diflicnlty 
occurs  in  bringing  out  the  insti'ument,  the  operator  is  apt,  in 
attempting  to  obviate  it,  to  lose  hold  of  the  piece  of  iris  which 
he  has  separated.  The  portion  to  be  protruded  rarely  re- 
quires to  exceed  the  size  of  a  pin  head.     This,  however,  must 
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vary  in  particular  cases ;  for  it  sometimes  happens*  from  the 
great  extensibility  of  the  iris,  that  the  pupil  will  not  be  of 
sufficient  size,  unless  the  separation  is  continued  even  after 
the  double  hook  is  brought  out  of  the  eye ;  while  in  cases 
where  the  iris  is  much  diseased  in  texture,  and  its  extensi- 
bility thereby  greatly  diminished,  it  is  sometimes  found  dif- 
ficult to  effect  a  protrusion  at  all.  The  operator  must  be 
cautious  of  allowing  the  branches  of  the  hook  to  separate,  or 
of  letting  go  his  hold  of  the  iris,  till  he  sees  that  he  has  fully 
accomplished  this  part  of  the  operation,  and  that  the  protru- 
sion appears  to  be  retained  by  the  lips  of  the  incision,  which 
will  be  done  more  effectually  by  carrymg  the  protruded  portion 
of  the  iris  from  the  middle  of  the  incision  towards  either 
of  its  extremities.  The  hooks  are  then  to  be  freed  from 
the  protruding  part  of  the  iris. 

In  withdrawing  the  instrument  from  the  anterior  chamber, 
should  it  happen  that  the  hooks  catch  in  the  substance  of  the 
cornea,  they  must  be  pushed  back  again,  and  care  taken  to 
follow  more  exactly  the  rules  above  set  down  for  this  part  of 
the  operation ;  or  the  instrument  may  be  turned  round  on  its 
axis,  the  handle  raised,  and  the  convex  edge  of  the  hooks 
brought  out  from  below. 

The  eye  should  now  instantly  be  shut,  in  order,  by  the 
pressure  of  the  lids,  to  assist  in  strangulating  the  protruding 
portion  of  the  iris.  After  a  few  minutes,  the  eye  may  again 
be  opened,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  prolapsus. 
Should  this  have  disappeared,  by  the  iris  having  retracted^ 
which  is  not  likely  to  happen  unless  the  incision  of  the  cor- 
nea is  too  large,  the  instrunoent  ought  to  be  re-introduced, 
the  separated  part  again  brought  out,  and  to  ensure  the 
object  of  the  operation,  the  protruding  portion  snipt  off  with 
the  scissors,  thus  combining  excision  with  separation. 

Should  the  application  of  the  double  hook  not  effect  a 
satisfactory  separation,  but  rather  tear  the  iris,  which  is  likely 
to  happen  only  when  its  texture  is  much  changed  from  dis- 
ease, the  portion  which  is  protruded  will,  in  all  probability, 
be  too  small  to  remain  fixed  in  the  wound  of  the  cornea,  and 
will  be  apt  therefore  to  recede,  the  consequence  of  which  will 
be  that  the  pupil  will  be  too  little,  and  will  in  general 
soon  be  filled  up  by  effused  lymph.  Reisinger  recommends, 
therefore,  under  such  circumstances,  the  excision  of  the  pro- 
truded part  of  the  iris. 

When  the  fibres  of  the  iris  ai^  in  a  state  of  unnatural  ten- 
sion previous  to  the  operation,  as  may  happen  from  there 
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having  been  a  former  protrusion  of  that  membrane  through  a 
wound  of  the  cornea,  or  through  a  penetrating  ulcer,  the 
protruding  of  a  portion  of  the  separated  iris  may  be  dispensed 
with,  as,  in  such  a  case,  there  is  no  danger  of  the  iris  return- 
ing towards  the  choroid. 

When  cataract  coexists  with  such  changes  in  the  cornea 
or  iris  as  may  demand  the  formation  of  an  artificial  pupil, 
and  when  we  attempt  this  by  the  operation  of  separation,  it 
will  in  general  be  useless,  or  even  improper,  to  attempt  any 
thing  for  the  removal  of  the  cataract  at  the  time  of  forming 
the  artificial  pupil.  Extraction  is  plainly  out  of  the  question, 
and  it  would  be  better  to  defer  division  or  displacement  till 
the  eye  has  recovered  from  so  severe  an  operation  as  the 
separation  of  the  iris  from  the  choroid.  Indeed  the  flow  of 
blood  into  the  aqueous  chambers,  especially  when  the  separa- 
tion is  in  the  equator  of  the  eye,  is  in  general  so  great  as  to 
make  it  impossible  for  us  to  discern  the  parts  posterior  to  the 
iris  with  sufficient  distinctness,  to  attempt  any  operation  on 
the  lens  or  capsule,  till  that  blood  is  absorbed. 


SECTION  VIII. — COMPOUND  OPERATIONS  FOR  THE  FORMATION 

OF  AN  ARTIFICIAL  PUPII- 

1.  The  combination  of  separation  with  excision  has  already 
been  noticed.  It  has  been  recommended  both  bv  Assalini 
and  by  Reisinger,  when  the  separated  portion  of  the  iris  is 
found  to  recede  towards  the  choroid;  and  in  such  a  case, 
there  can  be  no  question  of  the  propriety  of  again  bringing 
out  the  separated  portion  of  iris  through  the  incision  of  the 
cornea,  and  removing  it  with  the  scissors. 

2.  Another  compound  operation  was  pix)posed  by  Done- 
gana,*  namely,  separation  with  incision,  but  which  scarcely 
deserves  to  be  particularly  noticed.  The  instrument  em- 
ployed by  him  was  a  falciform  needle,  with  which,  introduced 
through  the  sclerotica,  he  first  separated  a  portion  of  tfie  iris 
from  the  choroid,  and  then  endeavoured  to  divide  the  iris 
from  its  circumference  towards  its  centre.  The  latter  part  of 
this  operation  it  must  be  difficult  to  accomplish.  Indeed,  it 
is  hardly  possible,  by  the  pressure  even  of  the  sharpest  instru- 
ment, to  effect  a  division  of  the  iris,  after  separation  has  once 
commenced. 

3.  It  is  sometimes  found  advantageous  to  add  incision  to 

*  Delia  Piipilla  Arlificiale.     Milano,  1809. 
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excision.  Thus,  in  a  case  of  extensive  opacity  of  the  cornea, 
with  adherent  iris,  a  segment  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  cornea 
remaining  transparent,  I  first  formed  an  artificial  pupil 
towards  one  extremity  of  the  segment  by  excision,  but  re- 
garding it  as  too  small,  instead  of  attempting  an  additional 
excision,  I  introduced  Maunoir's  scissors,  and  divided  the 
iris  transversely,  so  as  to  enlarge  the  artificial  pupil  to  a 
medium  size. 


SECTION  IX. — ACCIDENTS  OCCASIONALLY  ATTENDING  THE 
FORMATION  OF  AN  ARTIFICIAL  PUPIL.       AFTER-TREATMENT. 

Many  of  the  accidents  which  are  apt  to  attend  the  forma- 
tion of  an  artificial  pupil,  are  similar  to  those  which  accom- 
pany the  operations  for  cataract,  and  need  not  be  particularly 
insisted  on.     A  few,  however,  are  peculiar. 

1.  By  every  mode  in  which  an  artificial  pupil  is  formed, 
blood  is  apt  to  be  effused;  much  more  in  separation,  how- 
ever, than  in  the  other  operations,  and  much  more  when  the 
iris  is  altered  from  its  natural  texture  in  consequence  of 
inflammation.  In  separation,  the  trunks  of  the  blood-vessels 
which  nourish  the  iris  are  torn  across,  especially  when  the 
new  pupil  is  formed  towards  the  temporal  or  nasal  angle  of 
the  eye ;  while  after  long-continued  inflammation,  the  iris  is 
thickened  and  loaded  with  blood.  The  bleeding  after  separ- 
ation, and  sometimes  after  excision,  is  so  considerable,  that  it 
goes  on  for  a  few  minutes  through  the  wound  of  the  cornea. 
Filling  the  aqueous  chambers,  the  blood  prevents  us  fi-om 
making  any  experiments  regarding  the  degree  of  vision  likely 
to  be  recovered  by  the  operation.  In  24  hours,  in  general, 
the  pupil  becomes  clear.  Indeed,  it  is  remarkable  with  what 
celerity  a  large  quantity  of  blood  is  absorbed  from  the  aqueous 
chambers. 

2.  Little  or  no  pain  attends  incision  and  excision ;  but  it 
is  otherwise  with  separation,  owing  to  the  tearing  across  of 
the  ciliary  nerves,  attendant  on  this  method  of  forming  an 
artificial  pupil.  The  pain  of  separation  is  always  consider- 
able, and  often  severe,  rendering  necessary  the  use  of  opium 
after  the  patient  is  put  to  bed.  During  the  operation,  the 
assistant  requires  to  be  on  his  guard,  lest  the  patient  suddenly 
moves  away  his  head,  when  he  feels  the  pain,  which  might  lead 

r  to  the  separation  of  a  much  greater  portion  of  the  iris  than  the 
operator  intended,  or  could  be  consistent  with  useful  vision. 

2  Y 
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3.  Should  the  operator  find  that  he  has  formed  too  small 
a  pupil  to  be  very  useful,  he  ought  immediately  to  enlarge  it, 
either  by  repeating  the  operation  which  he  has  been  permrm- 
ing,  or  by  converting  it  into  some  of  the  compound  operations 
described  in  the  last  section.  It  must  be  observed,  however, 
that  an  artificial  pupil  will  often  appear  small  immediate^ 
after  it  is  formed,  and  while  the  eye  is  drained  of  aqueoos 
humour,  which,  after  the  eye  becomes  plump  again,  will  be 
found  of  fully  a  medium  size. 

4.  When  too  large  an  artificial  pupil  has  been  formed,  so 
that  the  eye  is  dazzled  even  by  moderate  light,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  patient  should  shade  the  eyes,  or  wear  a  piece  of 
pasteboard  or  light  wood,  concave  within  and  convex  without, 
blackened  on  both  sides,  and  pierced  in  the  centre  with  a 
round  hole  of  the  size  of  the  natural  pupil.  This  wUl  enable 
him  to  see  at  least  all  large  objects,  although  he  will  probably 
be  unable  to  distinguish  small  ones  even  with  the  aid  of  thb 
contrivance. 

5.  The  treatment  of  patients  who  have  undergone  an  oper- 
ation for  artificial  pupil,  has  reference  chiefly  to  the  danger 
of  inflammation  coming  on  in  the  eye,  and  especially  internal 
inflammation.     The  patient  for  some  days  must  remain  in 
bed,  his  eyes  excluded  fi-om  bright  light,  and  his  diet  strictly 
antiphlogistic.     Belladonna  may  be  applied  when  the  pupil 
has  been  formed  by  incision  or  excision,  but  ought  to  be 
avoided  (at  least  immediately)  after  separation.     Should  pain 
in  the  eye,  or  round  the  orbit,  supervene,  venesection  ought 
freely   to  be  used,  and  followed  up  by  the  application  of 
leeches.     Calomel  with  opium  ought  instantly  to  be  begun, 
in  such  doses  as  are  likely  speedily^to  affect  the  mouth,  and 
continued  till  all  danger  of  iritis  appears  past.     The  inflam- 
mation   excited    by  an   operation    for  artificial    pupil  often 
partakes  of  the  strumous  character,  and  not  unfrequently  is 
strumo-catarrhal.     Depletion,  in  such  cases,  does  not  require 
to  be  carried  to  the  same  extent  as  when  the  inflammation  is 
internal ;  and  much  benefit  will  be  derived  from  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  sulphate  of  quina. 

6.  The  degree  of  vision  recovered  by  the  formation  of  an 
artificial  pupil  necessarily  varies  according  to  the  condition 
of  the  eye  which  has  been  operated  on,  the  kind  of  pupil  which 
has  been  formed,  and  the  success  which  has  attended  the 
operation.  If  the  lens  has  been  removed  either  before  the 
formation  of  the  artificial  pupil,  at  the  same  time,  or  after- 
wards,   cataract-glasses  will  be  required.     If  the  patient  is 
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short-sighted  or  long-sighted,  but  the  lens  entire,  he  will 
still  be  obliged  to  employ  concave  or  convex  spectacles.  So 
far  as  any  other  sort  of  imperfect  sight  is  concerned,  no  glass 
will  be  of  any  use  to  him. 

It  often  happens,  that  they  in  whom  an  artificial  pupil  has 
beeil  formed,  present,  in  the  first  instance,  but  very  dubious 
signs  of  sensibility  of  the  retina;  so  much  so,  that  Uie  opera- 
tor may  be  led  almost  to  despair  of  a  restoration  to  sight. 
I  have  known  a  fortnight  elapse  after  all  signs  of  inflamma- 
tion had  subsided,  before  the  patient  could  tell  one  finger  from 
another,  and  yet  very  tolerable  vision  be  recovered. 
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Contraction  of  the  pupil,  with  immobiliiy,  appears  W  te 
one  of  the  many  changes  which  the  eye  undewoes  from  old 
age.  Thi:>  state  is  also  sometimes  met  with  in  middle  life,  and 
is  known  by  the  name  of  niyosis. 

Symploitta.  The  pupil  is  very  considerably  below  the  medium 
size,  perfectly  regular,  extremely  limited  and  slow  in  its  mo- 
tions, scarcely  dilating  at  all  when  the  patient  passes  into  ■ 
dark  place,  and  yielding  little  even  to  the  influence  of  bella- 
donna. The  patient's  vision  is  obscure,  especially  in  wealt 
light,  in  some  cases  he  sees  only  during  certwn  hours  of  the 
day,  and  when  the  myosis  is  complete,  he  is  almost  totally 
blind.  The  complaint  is  attended  by  pains  in  tJie  head,  espe- 
cially in  the  forehead ;  and  the  subjects  of  this  disease  are,  in 
general,  debilitated  or  cachectic  individuals. 

Proximate  cause.  This  is  in  fact  unknown ;  but  lias  been 
supposed  to  be,  in  some  cases,  of  a  spasmodic  nature,  and  in 
others,  paralytic.  Thus  Plenck  admits  a  spatmodic  myosis. 
accompanying  hysterical  and  other  nervous  diseases,  and 
attributable  to  spasm  of  the  orbicular  fibres  of  the  iris ;  and  ■ 
paralytic  myosis,  arising  from  palsy  of  the  straight  fibres,  and 
attendant  on  paralytic  diseases.^ 

It  is  worthy  of  nljservation,  thai  contraction  is  the  natural 
state  of  the  pupil  during  slecp.J  Facts  also  are  recorded, 
leading  to  the  conclusion,  that  under  the  influence  of  a  full 
dose  of  opium,  and  even  of  belladonna,  the  pupil  beoomo 

•  From  ^u«,  to  shiiL 

f  De  MorbiB  Oculunim,  p.  130.  Vicnnae.  1777.  The  same  notion  <nt 
promulgated  by  Miiuchart,  in  his  dUscrtaCion  De  PupUlse  Phlhisi. 

t  FontanQdei  Moli  deU'Iride.  Luccn,  I76A. — Janin,  Memoireict  Obi^ 
vntions  lur  I'fFJl,  p.  8.  Lyon,  I TT2.— Cuvier,  Logons  d'Anatomii  C«al- 
par^e.    Tome  ii.  p.  lOS.     Paris,   \mb. 
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ffreatly  contracted.*  In  apoplexy,  too,  the  pupil  has  been 
found  gradually  to  contract,  till  at  last,  when  the  patient  has 
become  perfectly  insensible,  all  voluntary  power  having  left 
him,   the  heart  acting   almost  alone,  and  respiration  being 

Cerformed  slowly  and  imperfectly  by  the  diaphragm,  the  pupQ 
as  been  observed  to  form  an  extremely  small  aperturcf 
The  probability  is,  that  myosis  does  not  so  much  depend, 
in  general,  on  any  disease  directly  affecting  the  substance  of 
the  iris,  as  on  some  morbid  change  of  the  nerves  by  which 
this  membrane  is  animated  and  excited  to  motion ;  and  hence, 
in  certain  cases,  myosis  comes  to  be  conjoined  with  amaurosis. 
Exciting  causes.  Frequent  and  long-continued  employment 
of  the  eyes  in  the  examination  of  minute  objects,  especially 
of  those  which  reflect  the  light  strongly,  induces  a  habitual 
contraction  of  the  pupil ;  and  this  ends  in  an  inability  of  this 
aperture  to  expand,  even  when  the  eyes  are  exposed  to  feeble 
light.  Those  who  read  or  write  much  by  candle  light,  em- 
broiderers, watchmakers,  setters  of  jewels,  and  the  like,  are 
tlms  exposed  more  than  others  to  myosis. 

Treatment.  The  few  well-marked  cases  of  this  disease  which 
have  fallen  under  my  observation,  appeared  to  be  scarcely  at 
all  benefitted  by  any  mode  of  treatment.  Temporary  dila- 
tation of  the  pupil  by  belladonna  only  increased  the  weakness 
of  sight  by  which  the  myosis  was  accompanied*  Antispas- 
modic and  antiparalytic  remedies  are  recommended  in  the 
treatment  of  this  disease ;  but  probably  more  good  will  be 
effected  by  carefully  guarding  against  the  exciting  causes  of 
the  disease,  than  by  medicines  of  any  kind.  The  eyes  should 
be  shaded ;  reading,  writing,  and  similar  laborious  occupations 
of  the  sight,  should  be  avoided ;  exercise  in  the  country  should 
be  enjoined ;  and  the  patient  should  retire  to  rest  at  an  early 
hour. 


SECTION   II. MYDRIASIS.:}: 

A  preternatural  dilatation  of  the  pupil  is  styled  mydriasis; 
the  pupil,  in  general,  no  longer  contracting,  even  although 
the  eye  be  directed  to  a  near  object,  or  exposed  to  a  bright 

♦  On  the  Muscularity  of  the  Iris;  by  John  Dalrymple;  in  the  Journal  of 
Morbid  Anatomy*  Vol.  i.  p.  61.     London,  1828. 

t  Ibid.  p.  64. 

X  From  afiAih^hi,  obscure ;  or  from  (iMm,  to  abound  in  moisture,  be- 
cause it  was  thought  to  depend  on  redundant  moisture. 
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light.  Very  frequently,  this  is  merely  one  of  the  symptoms 
of  certain  kinds  of  amaurosis ;  such  as,  the  hydrocephalic. 
But,  occasionally,  it  would  appear  that  mydriasis  occurs  inde- 
pendently of  any  other  affection,  and  when  this  is  the  case, 
the  dilatation  sometimes  proceeds  to  such  a  d^ree,  that  only 
a  narrow  rim  of  iris  remains  in  view.  Of  course,  in  this  state 
of  the  pupil,  the  eye  is  so  much  dazzled  by  the  uncontrolled 
influx. of  light,  that  the  patient  is  unable,  especially  in  broad 
day,  to  look  steadily  at  any  object,  or  to  discern  any  thing 
with  distinctness.  He  sees  objects  apparently  confused,  and 
sometimes  they  seem  smaller  than  natural.  He  is  more  defi- 
cient in  the  perception  of  near  than  of  remote  objects.  By 
looking  through  a  hole  in  a  card,  however,  the  vision  of 
the  eye  affected  with  mydriasis  is  greatly  improved ;  in  some 
cases,  the  improvement  is  such  that  the  patient  is  even  able 
to  read ;  and  this  fact  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  grounds  of 
diagnosis  between  the  sympathetic  dilatation  of  the  pupil 
which  attends  amaurosis,  and  idiopathic  mydriasis.  Demours 
had  never  seen  mydriasis  in  both  eyes. 

Causes.  Different  species  of  idiopathic  mydriasis  have  been 
distinguished  by  authors;  such  as,  the  paraiyticj  arising  from 
palsy  of  the  supposed  sphincter  fibres  of  the  iris,  and  die  qms* 
modicj  from  spasm  of  the  straight  fibres.  The  mydriasis  which 
follows  the  application  of  belladonna,  and  some  similar  narco- 
tics, and  of  which  so  much  advantage  is  taken  in  the  treatment 
of  inflammation  of  the  iris,  and  in  certain  operations  for  cataract, 
is  generally  regarded  as  paralytic ;  but  it  is  evident  that  this 
is  entirely  a  gratuitous  assumption.  A  frequent  cause  of 
mydriasis  is  the  passage  of  a  large  cataract  through  the  pupil 
in  the  operation  of  extraction.  Preternatural  distension  is 
supposed  in  this  instance  to  give  rise  to  atony  of  the  iris, 
which,  generally  after  a  few  days,  wears  off,  so  Uiat  the  pupil 
contracts  to  its  former  diameter.  Blows  on  the  eye,  and 
other  injuries,  sometimes  induce  mydriasis,  without  any  affec- 
tion of  the  optic  nerve.  Rarely  is  it  the  case,  that  any  signs 
of  cerebral  disorder  are  attendant  on  simple  dilatation  of  the 
pupil.  Mr.  Ware  observes,  that  most  of  the  persons  iinth 
mydriasis  whom  he  had  seen,  had  been  debilitated  by  fatigue 
or  anxiety  before  the  disease  of  the  eye  was  discovered ;  and 
that  in  some,  it  had  been  preceded  by  affections  of  the  sto- 
mach and  alimentary  canal. 

To  mydriasis,  amaurosis  is  sometimes  superadded.  In 
other  cases,  amaurosis  has  been  known  to  attack  an  eye  which 
had  been  cured  of  mydriasis. 
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We  are  as  unable  to  explain  the  proximate  cause  of  my- 
driasis as  of  myosis.     lk)th  probably  depend  on  some  peculiar 
change  affecting  tlie  ophthalmic  ganglion  or  the  ciliary  nerves. 
Cases.  We  are  inciebted  to  Dr.  Wells  and  Mr.  Ware  for 
two  interesting  cases  of  mydriasis. 

Case  1.  Dr.  Wells  was  consulted  by  a  gentleman,  about 
35  years  of  age,  very  tall,  and  inclining  to  be  corpulent,  who, 
about  a  month  before,  had  been  attacked  with  a  catarrh,  and 
as  tliis  was  leaving  him,  was  seized  with  a  slight  stupor,  and  a 
feeling  of  weight  in  his  forehead.     He  began  at  the  same 
time  to  see  less  distinctly  tlian  formerly  with  his  right  eye, 
and  to  lose  the  power  of  moving  its  upper  lid.     The  pupil  of 
the  same  eye  was  also  observed  to  be  much  dilated.     In  a  few 
days,  tlie  left  eye  became  similarly  affected  witli  the  right,  but 
in  a  less  degree.     Previous  to  diis  ailment,  this  patient's  sight 
had  always  been  so  good,  that  he  had  never  used  glasses  of 
any  kind  to  improve  it.    On  examining  the  eyes.  Dr.  Wells 
could  not  discover  in  them  any  other  appearance  of  disease, 
tlian  that  their  pupils,  the  right  particularly,  were  much  too 
large,  and  that  their  size  was  little  affected  by  the  quantity  of 
light  which  passed  through  them.     At  first,  he  thought  that 
their  dilatation  was  occasioned  by  a  defect  of  sensibility  in  the 
retinas;  but  he  was  quickly  obliged  to  abandon  this  opinion, 
as  the  patient  assured  him,  that  his  sensation  of  light  was  as 
strong  as  it  had  6ver  been  during  any  former  period  of  his 
life.     Dr.  Wells  next  inquired,  whether  objects  at  different 
distances  appeared  to  him  equally  distinct.     He  answered, 
that  he  saw  distant  objects  accurately,  and  in  proof  told  what 
the  hour  was  by  a  remote  public  clock :  but  he  added,  that 
the  letters  of  a  book  seemed  to  him  so  confused,  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  he  could  make  out  the  words.     He  was  now 
desired  to  look  at  a  page  of  a  printed  book,  through  specta^ 
cles  with  convex  glasses.    He  did  so,  and  found  that  he  could 
read  it  with  ease.    "  From  tliese  circumstances,"  observes  Dr. 
Wells,  "  it  was  very  plain,  that  this  gendeman,  at  the  same 
time  that  his  pupils  had  become  dilated,  and  his  upper  eye- 
lids paralytic,  had  acquired  the  sight  of  an  old  man,  by  losing 
suddenly  die  command  of  the  muscles,  by  which  the  eye  is 
enabled  to  see  near  objects  distinctly ;  it  being  known  to  those, 
who  are  conversant  with  tlie  facts  relating  to  human  vision, 
that  the  eye  in  its  relaxed  state  is  fitted  for  distant  objects, 
and  that  the  seeing  of  near  objects  accurately,  is  dependent 
upon  muscular  exertion."* 

*  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  ci.  p*  378.  London,  IBIl. 
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Case  2.  Mr.  Ware  lias  recorded  the  case  of  a  lady,  Ijelwecn 
30  and  40  years  of  age,  the  pupil  of  whose  right  eye,  when 
she  was  not  engaged  in  reading,  or  in  working  with  her 
needle,  was  always  dilated  very  nearly  to  the  rim  of  die  cor- 
nea; but  wlienever  she  looked  at  a  small  object,  nine  incbe 
from  the  eye,  it  contracted  within  less  than  a  minute,  U  a 
size  nearly  as  small  as  the  head  of  a  pin.  Her  left  pupil  was 
not  affected  like  the  right;  but  in  every  degree  of  light  and 
distance,  was  contracted  rather  more  than  is  usual  in  other 
persons.  The  vision  was  not  precisely  alike  in  die  two  eyes; 
the  right  eye  being  in  a  small  degree  near-sighted,  and  re- 
ceiving assistance  from  the  hrst  number  of  a  concave  giasF, 
whereas  the  left  ej-e  derived  no  benefit  from  it.  The  re- 
markable dilatation  of  tlie  pupil  of  the  right  ej-e  had  existed 
for  twenty  years.  A  variet^  of  remedies  had  been  employed 
at  different  times  to  correct  it,  but  none  of  them  bad  mule 
any  alteration. 

Mr.  Ware  mentions  particularly,  that,  in  onler  to  produce 
the  contraction  of  the  dilated  pupil,  in  this  case,  the  object 
looked  at  vequire<l  to  be  placed  exactly  nine  inches  from  the 
eye.  If  it  were  brought  nearer,  it  had  no  more  power  to 
produce  tlie  contraction,  than  if  it  were  placed  at  a  remoter 
distance.  It  was  also  observed,  that  the  continuance  of  the 
contracdon  of  the  pupil  depended,  in  some  degree,  on  the 
state  of  the  lady's  health;  since,  aldioii^i  the  contraction 
never  remained  long  after  the  attention  wns  withdrawn  fmta 
a  near  object,  yet,  whenever  llie  patient  was  debilitaieti  by 
any  temporary  ailment,  tlie  contraction  was  of  much  slH)ner 
duration  than  when  her  health  was  entire.* 

Prognosis.  l)emours,f  who  appears  to  write  on  mydrifurisfally 
more  from  experience  than  most  other  uulhors,  pronounces 
rather  a  favourable  prognosis  in  this  disease.  He  linys,  that 
when  it  has  not  been  the  eftect  of  a  contusion  or  serious  wound 
of  the  eye,  he  has  generally  seen  it  yield,  and  diminish  one  half 
in  the  space  of  the  first  six  months,  even  in  those  who  employed 
no  means  of  cure.  What  remains  (rf'  the  disease  disappeiirs 
much  more  slowly.  He  had  witnessed  complete  restontion 
of  the  pupil  to  its  natural  size,  even  after  a  contusion  of  the 
eye;  although  in  such  cases  rccoverj'  is  exli-emely  rare.  The 
result  of  his  oliservations  was,  that  seven  cases  out  of  nine  pro- 
ceed towards  a  cure,  even  witliout  anv  treatment ;  :uul  tlist  Uttlv 


*  I'hiloiupliii'iil  Trniianciioii!-,  vol.  liil.  |i.  3tl.  Luiiiluii,  Isl'J. 

t  Truitc  Jcb  Mjkdici  dcs  Ycui.     Tuuic  i.  [>.  444.     I'ah^  18IS, 
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more  can  be  done  than  to  accelerate  the  cure,  chiefly  by  the 
use  of  external  stimulants. 

TyeatmenL  The  remedies  which  have  been  found  most  useful 
in  mydriasis  are  bloodletting  and  a  spare  diet,  followed  by  such 
applications  as  are  likely  to  excite  contraction  of  the  pupil. 
iJemours  remarks,  that,  if  any  acrid  liquid  is  dropped  upon 
an  eye  affected  with  this  disease,  even  although  the  dilatation 
of  the  pupil  has  been  carried  to  the  utmost  degree,  that 
aperture  instantly  contracts  nearly  one  half,  and  the  patient 
recovers  for  a  minute  or  two  the  power  of  seeing  such  minute 
objects  as  previously  he  has  been  able  to  distinguish  only  by 
looking  through  a  hole  in  a  card,  or  similar  small  opening. 
The  stimulating  practice  followed  by  Demours  consists  in 
directing  small  electric  sparks  against  the  eye,  then  rubbing  it 
gently  for  about  half  a  minute  with  the  end  of  a  silver  probe 
bent  into  the  form  of  a  ring,  and  immediately  afterwards  drop- 
ping in  upon  it  a  cold  infusion  of  tobacco. 

M.  Serres,  of  Uzes,  has  ventured  to  treat  mydriasis,  (or,  as 
he  terms  it,  idiopathic  paralysis  of  the  iris,  without  affection 
of  the  retina  and  optic  nerve,)  by  the  application  of  nitrate  of 
silver  to  the  cornea  near  its  junction  with  the  sclerotica,  and 
has  found  this  a  more  powerful  and  useful  excitant  than  the 
means  recommended  by  Demours.  In  a  memoir  presented 
to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine,  he  related  four  cases, 
in  illustration  of  the  success  of  his  method,  and  the  comifiittee 
of  the  Academy  to  whom  the  subject  was  referred,  found  the 
application  of  the  caustic,  in  the  manner  directed  by  M. 
Serres,  efficacious  in  three  other  instances.  The  caustic 
should  be  applied  for  one  second.  It  is  useful  that  some 
lacrymation  should  be  excited  by  the  application,  and  that  it 
should  be  followed  by  a  slight  injection  of  the  vessels  of  the 
conjunctiva.  The  slight  cloud  which  appears  on  the  cornea 
rarely  continues  above  a  few  days.  The  committee  of  the 
Academy  observed  that  this  means  of  cure,  totally  useless  in 
amaurosis,  could  be  of  service  only  in  those  idiopathic  palsies 
of  the  iris  arising  from  an  affection  of  the  ciliary  nerves,  or 
of  tiie  other  branches  of  3d  and  5th  pairs.* 


SECTION   III. TREMULOUS  IRIS. 

The  cases  in  which  the  iris  is  affected,  on  every  movement 
of  the  eye,  with  a  peculiar  tremulous  or  undulatory  motion, 

"*  Archives  GentTalcd  dc  Metlecinc.     Tome  xvii.  p.  307.    Paris,  18^. 


are  very  various,  and  by  no  means  unfrequent.  'Ilie  lextun- 
of  the  iris,  in  such  cases,  is  apparently  uninjured,  nnd  the 
pupil  generally  of  its  natural  form;  but  the  membrane  seldom 
appears  to  retain  almost  any  power  of  contracting  or  expand- 
ing. I  have  seen  it,  however,  from  sympathy  with  tlie  pujril 
of  the  other  eye,  which  was  healthy,  move  briskly  and  exten- 
sively. 

This  state  of  the  iris  is  frequently,  but  not  necessarily,  con- 
nected with  amaurosis.  We  meet  with  it  combinetl  with  catar- 
act, and  especially  with  capsulo-lenticular  cataracL  It  often 
results  from  a  blow  on  the  eye,  and  in  this  cose  is  generally 
attended  by  partial  or  complete  insensibility  of  tlie  retina, 
and  opacity  of  the  lens.  In  those  born  amaurotic,  i>r 
allected  with  congenital  cataract,  iremulousness  of  the  iris  ts 
ollen  met  with ;  and  in  such  subjects,  it  is  attended  by  nscil- 
lalion*  of  the  eye-ball.  When  this  disease  of  the  iris  is 
combined  with  cataract,  the  latter  not  luifrequently  par- 
takes of  the  tremulous  motion.f  After  operations  for  cataract, 
and  especially  after  operations  on  eyes,  the  vitreous  humour 
of  which  has  been  found  dissolved,  or  from  which  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  the  vitreous  humour  has  been  evacuated, 
the  iris  frequently  presents  this  undulaCory  motion. 

In  all  cases  of  irenmlous  iris,  there  appears  to  be  a  larger 
quantity  of  aqueous  fluid  in  the  posterior  chamber  than 
natural,  and,  in  many  of  them,  the  whole  cavity  behind  the 
iri!!  is  filled  with  fluid,  in  consequence  of  dissolution  of 
the  hyaloid  membrane.  The  fibres  of  the  iris  being  prob- 
ably paralytic,  the  membrane  hangs  loose,  and  is  unable  to 
resist  those  undulations  of"  the  aqueous  humour  which  take 
place  whenever  ihe  eye  is  turned  from  one  side  to  anothi-j- 
by  tlie  action  of  the  recti  muscles.  It  is  tlien  only,  in  tart, 
that  tlie  tremulousness  of  tlie  iris  is  perceptible.  We  do  not 
obser^'e  it  so  lone  as  tlie  patient  fixes  his  attention  on  ilie  same 
object,  nor  does  the  attempt  to  accommodate  the  eye  to  objcrt> 
placed  at  a  variety  of  distances,  but  in  the  same  right  lin«, 
appear  to  produce  the  motion  in  question. 

This  affection  of  the  iris  has  hitherto  been  regarded  a* 
incurable,  and  certainly  it  affords  an  unfavourable  index  of  tht; 
state  of  the  vitreous  humour  and  retina. 


•  See  page  350, 


f  Six  [Higc  ilia. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

GLAUCOMA  AND  CATSEYE. 


SECTION  I. — GLAUCOMA.* 

It  is  evident  that   Hippocrates    comprehended    under   this 
term  every  sort  of  opacity  which  appeared  behind  the  pupil. 
Thus,  in  enumerating  the  diseases  to  which  man  is  exposed  at 
different  periods  of  Hfe,  he  mentions,  along  with  others  to 
which  old  age  is  subject,   h<p^\fJM¥  xai  '^ivojv  uy^orrirtif  a/aCXuaKr/a/, 
yXavxufetti,    xa)    /3a^yjjxo?a/,t    evidently    employing    the    term 
y'KavxuiOtti  to  signify  rather  a  class  of  diseases  than  any  single 
affection  of  the  transparent  parts  of  the  eye.  The  appearance 
arising  from  effusion  of  lymph  into  the  pupil,  or  what  we  nowt 
term  spurious  cataract,  are  no  doubt  very  different  from  those 
presented  by  capsular  or  lenticular  opacity ;  and  these,  in  their 
turn,  are,  in  general,  readily  discriminated  from  the  signs  of 
an  apparent  opacity  still  deeper  in  the  eye.     We,  who  have 
the  advantage  of  knowing,  by  dissection,  the  differences  of 
these   three  kinds  of  disease  which  affect  the  transparent 
media  of  the  eye,  need   not  be   surprised   that   they  were 
not  accurately  distinguished  by  the  father  of  medicine,  who, 
though  he  did  not  fail  to  observe  that  the  %6fa»  y>javxo{tfLi¥ou  pre- 
sented various  colours  and  forms  in  diflferent  cases,  that  this 
class  of  diseases  of  the  eye  arose  from  a  variety  of  causes,  and 
that  some  of  these  diseases  were  more  destructive  of  vision  than 
others, J  had  probably  enjoyed  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining, 
after  death,  the  nature  of  those   changes  upon  which  the 
y'Kavxwttti  depended ;  nor  had  he  the  advantage  of  knowing 
that  some,  at  least,  of  these  diseases  could  be  removed  by 
operation,  and  in  this  way  vision  be  restored. 

It  is  uncertain  by  whom,  or  at  what  period,  the  term 
irtTo^fia  or  Iv6y\t6i(;  was  first  employed  to  signify  a  particular 

♦  rXauxAi/xa  and  ykctxjx^i^,  from  yXaux^c,  blue,  green,  or  grey; 
because  of  the  greyish,  bluish,  or  greenish  appearance  of  the  pupil. 

f  Aphorismorun  Sect.  iiL  31. 

J  A/  ^  xo«x/  yXavxov/iisvoUf  fj  d^^iiiUi  yivofitvatf  fj  xvavsat^  ou3i» 
^(Ifiarhv,  rovriuv  ds  oKiycu  afLimxx;^  oxoacu  ij  Hfux^rt^  fcuvoirai,  fj 
iufitn^f  fj  ymia^  f^ovaou^  tir  ix  r^apaciuv  nuavrai  yiwiaTOj  iir  aurofJxiTtu. 
Praedictionum  Lib.  ii.  28. 
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species  of  opacity  behind  the  pupil.  That  it  iiad,  in  a  great 
measure,  superseded  the  generic  appellation  employed  by 
Hippocrates,  is  evident  &om  the  manner  in  which  Celsus  intro- 
duces this  subject  to  our  notice,  and  from  his  total  omission 
of  y\ahifMii/t  or  y}jx.vx6nug.  ^^  Suffusio  quoque,  quam  Graeci 
iroxyciv  nominant,  interdum  oculi  potentiee  qua  cemit,  se 
opponiL"*  Suffusio^  here,  is  nothing  more  than  a  translation 
of  bvo-xxiciiy  and  expresses  some  conjectural  and  unfounded 
notion  which  the  Gi*eeks  had  adopted  regarding  the  nature 
of  cataract  They  did  not  know  that  this  disease  is,  in  general, 
nothing  more  than  a  change  in  the  transparency  and  €x»lour 
of  a  natural  part  of  the  eye,  namely,  the  crystalline  lens.  On 
the  contrary,  they  had  been  taught,  (probably  by  Herophilus), 
that  the  lens  was  the  immediate  organ  of  vision  ;f  and,  there- 
fore, they  were  led  to  ascribe  the  disease,  which  they  found 
to  prevent  vision  till  it  was  removed  by  surgical  operation,  to 
a  suffusion  merely  of  some  new  or  morbid  substance  between 
,  the  iris  and  Uie  lens. 

Although  the  diversity  of  opacities,  which  occur  behind  the 
pupil,  had  either  not  attracted  the  attention  of  Celsus,  or  was 
deemed  by  him  unworthy  of  notice,  or  had  not  been  partico- 
larly  insisted  upon  by  the  Greek  authors  from  whom  he  copied, 
the  Greeks  of  the  second  century  were  well  aware  that  the 
opacities  seen  through  the  pupil  were  very  different  in  different 
cases,  and  that  only  some  of  them  were  susceptible  of  a  cure 
by  operation.  Those  which  were  generally  incurable,  they 
distinguished  by  the  name  ^XouxwytMcra ;  while  on  the  more 
favourable,  they  bestowed  that  of  Itr&yiifMTfu  They  also 
came  to  the  conclusion  (a  very  false  one,  no  doubt)  that  the 
former  set  of  opacities  depended  on  a  change  of  colour  and 
consistence  in  the  crystalline  lens,  but  that  the  latter  were  to 
be  attributed  to  tlie  accumulation  of  a  new  substance,  sufiused 
between  the  iris  and  the  crystalline.  Abundant  proof  could 
be  brought  that  these  were  the  opinions  of  Rufus:^  and  of 

*  De  He  Medica;  Lib.  vi.  cap.  iiL  sect.  2. 

t  Sub  his  gutta  humoris  est,  ovi  albo  siuiilis,  a  qua  videndi  facultas  pro- 
ficiscitur:  x^vdraXKoubr^g  a  Graecis nominatur.  Cekus  de  Re  Medica;  Lib. 
vii.  pars  iL  cap.  i.  sect.  ii. 

X  Quoting  from  Rufus,  Oribasius  observes,  ''  Glaucoma  et  sufiusioDem 
veteres  unum  eundemque  morbum  esse  existimarunt :  posteriores  ver6 
glaucomata  humoris  glacialis,  qui  ex  proprio  colore  in  glaucum  convertatur, 
et  mutetur,  morbum  esse  putavenmt:  sufRisionera  vero  esse  efliisionan 
humorum  inter  uvcam  et  crystalloidem  tunicam  concrescentium  :  csterum 
glaucomata  omnia  curationem  non  recipiunt :  suflusiones  vero  recipiunt,  sed 
non  omnes.*'  Oribasii  Synopseos  Lib-  \m.  Cap.  47.  Rasaiio  iuterprete. 
Basiles,  1657. 
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Galen;*  and,  if  it  were  necessary,  we  might  trace  these 
opinions  tlirough  the  writings  of  Oribasius,  Aetius,  Paulus, 
Actuarius,  and  a  crowd  of  others,  down  to  the  time  of  Brisseau. 
Even  Maitre^an,  to  whom  we  are,  in  a  great  measure,  indebt- 
ed for  establishing,  by  dissection,  the  fact,  that  cataract  is,  in 
general,  an  opacity  of  the  crystalline  lens,  and  not  a  fihny 
suffusion  between  that  body  and  the  iris,  still  maintained  that 
glauco^u^  also,  was  a  disease  of  the  lens — **une  alteration  toute 
particuliere  du  cristallin,  par  laquelle  il  se  desseche,  diminue 
en  volume,  change  de  couleur  et  perd  sa  transparence,  en 
conservant  sa  figure  naturelle,  et  devenant  plus  soiide  qu'il  ne 

doit  etre  naturellement."t 

Preceded  by  Rolfink,  Borel,  and  others,  in  the  discovery, 
that  the  most  common  kind  of  cataract  has  its  seat  in  the 
crystalline  lens,  (a  discovery,  however,  which  he  confirmed  by 
many  valuable  observations),  Brisseau:]^  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  to  announce  to  the  profession  the  opinion,  which, 
from  that  day  to  this,  they  have  almost  universally  adopted, 
that  while  cataract  or  itvvxyt^  was  an  opacity  of  the  lens, 
y'KotitxtMfiM  was  a  similar  affection  of  the  vitreous  humour — an 
opacity  deeply  seated  in  the  eye,  frequently  of  a  bluish  or 
greenish  colour,  and  visible  through  the  transparent  lens.  He 
had  been  led  to  this  opinion  partly  from  what  had  been 
detected  on  dissecting  the  eyes  of  Bourdelot,  physician  to 
Louis  XIV.  who,  having  been  the  subject  of  a  disease  pro- 
nounced to  be  cataract,  left  orders  that  his  eyes  should  be 
examined  after  death,  in  order  to  throw  some  light,  if  possible, 
on  the  much  agitated  question,  whether  cataract  was  a  film 
occupying  the  posterior  chamber,  or  an  affection  of  the  crys* 
talline  lens.  The  dissection  was  performed  by  Mar^chal. 
The  lens  in  the  right  eye,  with  which,  for  many  years,  the 
patient  had  been  scarcely  able  to  distinguish  light  from  dark- 
ness, was  found  to  be  totally  opaque;  its  exterior  lamellae 
were  less  solid  than  the  interior,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  whitish 
membrane  of  about  half  a  line's  thickness,  which  included  a 

•  Ka/  yk^  xai  raZr  s/Pijra/  vr^adiv,  xm!  w;  aurh  t6  x^uffraXXof/3s;  iT'f^, 
rh  7^cDrov  hrh  o^avoy  rra  o^tug,  rtxfirj^icT  Ss  ivoL^ug  ra  xaXou/(tfi*a,  7^ 

ToZ  xt^rotidovg  ^rruvog.  #••#•♦ 

xa)  u;  rh  rrd^rifia^  rh  c^  rcDv  tar^uiv  otofjM^6/Mvc¥  yXauxtteig^ 

^fi»6rfig  fjkiv  ierty  xai  nrfi^ig  &/AtT^g  roD  xfiftrdKkotidovg  uy^,  FaX^vM 
vtfii  X^iag  tZv  Mo^/w»,  A^o;  /. 

Traits  des  Maladies  de  TCEil,  p.  223.  Troyes,  1711. 

Tratt^  de  la  Cataracte  et  du  Glaucoma.  Fvis,  1700. 
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nucleus  of  more  solid  consistence,  and  of  a  yellowish 
colour.  Immediately  behind  the  fossula,  which  contained 
this  lens,  the  vitreous  humour  was  also  opaque  to  the 
depth  of  more  tlian  a  line,  and  tinged  of  a  yellow  colour, 
although  not  to  the  same  degree.  The  left  eye,  with 
which  Bourdelot  had  continued  to  see  with  tolerable 
distinctness,  had  begun  to  be  affected  in  a  similar  way; 
for  the  lens  had  already  lost  much  of  its  natural  trans- 
parency, and  the  vitreous  humour,  in  contact  with  it,  was 
slightly  yellow.  Brisseau  drew  the  conclusion  from  this 
dissection,  that,  in  such  cases,  the  complication  of  diseases 
would  necessarily  render  abortive  any  attempt  to  restore  sight 
by  operation;  that  although  the  lens  were  couched,  the  opacity 
of  the  vitreous  humour  would  still  continue,  and  be  sufficient 
to  impede  the  passage  of  the  rays  of  light  to  the  retina.  He 
considered  himself  also  justified  in  claiming  for  this  opacity  of 
the  vitreous  humour  the  name  oiglaucomcu^ 

Brisseau,  moreover,  having  demonstrated  to  his  full  sat2s> 
faction  that  cataract  was  an  opacity  of  the  lens,  was  natu- 
rally led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  vitreous  humour  was 
subject  to  a  similar  affection,  from  the  well  ascertained  fact, 
that  the  disease  called  glaucoma  was  altogether  incurable  by 
operation,  which  could  not  have  been  the  case,  had  it  consisted, 
as  was  generally  pretended,  in  a  desiccation  and  change  of 
colour  of  the  lens.  Had  glaucoma  resided  in  the  lens,  it  would 
have  been  cured  by  the  operation  of  depression ;  but  as  it 
was  notorious  that  this  operation  did  not  cure  glaucoma,  the 
conclusion  necessarily  was  that  this  was  a  disease  of  some  other 
part  of  the  eye.  Brisseau  fixed  upon  the  vitreous  humour  as 
its  seat,  partly  vindicated,  no  doubt,  in  doing  so,  by  the  above 
mentioned  dissection  by  Mar^chal. 

The  appearances,  also,  which  are  presented  by  the  eye 
affected  with  glaucoma,  are  well  calcmated  to  impose  upon 
the  observer,  and  lead  him  to  conclude  that  he  is  looking 
through  a  transparent  lens  at  an  opaque  vitreous  humour. 
The  opacity  always  appears  to  be  more  deeply  seated  than 
the  lens ;  more  so,  however,  in  the  commencement  of  the 
disease  than  after  it  has  continued  for  some  time.  Indeed,  in 
the  earliest  stage,  the  greenish  reflection,  which  we  designate 
by  the  name  of  glaucoma,  appears  to  come  from  the  veiy 
bottom  of  the  eye.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  apparent 
opacity,  always  of  a  greenish  colour,  and  often  sea-green,  is 

*  Heister  de  Cataracta,  Glaucomate,  ct  Amaurosi,  p.  46.  Altorfi,  1713. 
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seen  as  if  occupying  the  centre  of  the  vitreous  humour,  and 
at  last  appears  to  be  immediately  behind  the  lens. 

Pathologiccd  Anatomy.  It  is  remarkable  how  very  few  and 
imperfect  are  the  accounts  of  the  dissections  of  glaucomatous 
eyes,  which  have  been  recorded  either  before  or  after  the  time 
of  Brisseau.    The  reader  will  at  once  perceive  how  litde  could 

Eroperly  be  concluded  from  the  dissection  of  Bourdelot's  eyes 
y  Marechal.  A  single  instance,  however  striking  it  might  be, 
and  well  authenticated,  could  not  warrant  a  general  conclu- 
sion. It  is  not  even  stated,  however,  that  Bourdelot's  eyes 
had  ever  presented,  at  any  period  of  his  life,  the  symptoms 
of  glaucoma;  so  that  had  not  Brisseau  been  led  by  arguments 
of  another  sort,  it  is  very  unlikely  tliat  he  would  have  drawn 
any  thing  from  a  fact  so  insulated  and  incomplete. 

Beer  is  mentioned*  as  having  ascertained,  by  dissection, 
that  the  greatest  degree  of  opacity,  in  glaucoma,  resides  in 
that  part  of  the  vitreous  humour,  which  lies  close  to  the 
foramen  centrole  of  the  retina ;  but,  as  far  as  I  know,  Beer 
published  no  account  of  any  glaucomatous  eyes  which  he  had 
dissected ;  he  says  nothing  of  such  dissections  in  his  Leitfaden  ; 
and  the  notices  of  his  labours  on  this  subject,  which  have  been 
given  by  others,  are  too  vague  to  afford  a  basis  for  any  con- 
clusions. 

I  had  long  felt  anxious  to  ascertain,  by  dissection,  the 
changes  which  the  eye  undergoes  in  glaucoma,  and  being 
fiivoured,  some  time  ago,  with  several  eyes  in  this  state,  I 
carefully  examined  them.  They  were  all  of  them  taken  from 
subjects  pretty  far  advanced  in  life.  ITie  following  are  the 
particulars  which  I  observed. 

1.  The  choroid  coat,  and  especially  the  portion  of  it  in  con- 
tact with  the  retina,  of  a  light  brown  colour,  without  any 
appearance  of  pigmentum  nigrum. 

2.  The  vitreous  humour  in  a  fluid  state  ;  perfectly  pellucid ; 
colourless,  or  slightly  yellow.    No  trace  of  hyaloid  membrane. 

3.  The  lens  of  a  yellow  or  amber  colour,  especially  towards 
its  centre ;  its  consistence  Arm;  and  its  transparency  perfect, 
or  nearly  so. 

4.  In  the  retina,  no  traceof  limbusluteus,  or  foramen  centrale. 

.To  the  first  of  these  changes,  namely,  the  deficiency  of  pig- 
mentum nigrum,  I  am  inclined  to  ascribe,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  opaque  appearance  of  the  deep-seated  parts  of  the  eye  in 
glaucoma.    This  appearance  I  regard  as  a  reflection  merely 

*  Benedict  dc  Morbis  Humoris  Vitrei,  p.  14.    Lipsiae,  1809. 
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of  the  light  from  the  retina,  choroid,  and  sderottca;  it  i^pMH 
bably  bluish  when  it  first  leaves  the  reflecting  snvface  foroMl 
by  these  monbranes,  but  immediately  assumes  a  greenish  hue 
from  passing  through  the  yellowish  fluid  whidi  occupies  tM 
place  of  the  vitreous  humour,  and  through  the  lens,  which 
is  still  more  decidedly  of  a  yellow,  or  even  amber  colour,  tt 
that  period  of  life  when  glaucoma  is  most  apt  to  attack  the  tjt^ 

Scarpa  has  adopted  a  similar  view  of  the  nature  of  glaucoma^ 
namely,  that  it  is  a  reflection ;  but  he  assumes,  seemingly  witb^ 
out  proof,  tliat  it  is  from  a  thickened  retina  that  the  r^ectXMt 
takes  place.  After  mentioning  that  those  cases  of  amaurosis 
may  be  regarded  as  incurable,  in  which  the  bottom  of  the  eye 
presents  an  unusual  paleness,  similar  to  horn,  sometimes  incbi- 
ing  to  green,  and  reflected  from  the  retina  as  if  from  a  mirror, 
he  adds,  in  a  note,  the  following  remarks.  ^^  The  retina  of  a 
sound  eye  is  transparent;  and,  therefore,  in  whatever  d^ree  oi 
dilatation  the  pupil  may  be,  the  bottom  of  the  eye  is  of  a  deep 
black.  That  unusual  paleness,  then,  which  accompanies  amaa- 
rosis,  indicates  that  a  remarkable  change  has  happened  in  tk 
substance  of  the  optic  nerve  forming  the  retina,  which,  accord' 
ing  to  all  appearance,  is  become  thickened,  and  rendered 
permanently  incapable  of  transmitting  the  impreasimis  rf 
light."* 

I  observe,  also,  that  Mr.  Watson,  of  Edinburgh,  attribultt 
glaucoma  to  an  "  opaque  state  of  the  vitreous  humour,  the 
retina,  or  both."f 

I  have  only  to  say,  that,  in  my  dissections  of  glaucomaiov^ 
eyes,  I  have  detected  no  other  change  in  the  retina  than  what 
I  have  already  mentioned;  namely,  a  want  of  the  liinbus 
luteus  and  foramen  centrale.  The  membrane  never  appeared 
to  be  thickened  or  changed  in  colour ;  and  as  for  the  vitreoos 
humour,  instead  of  being  thickened  or  opaque,  as  desorfticd 
by  authors,!  it  was  always  fluid  and  perfectly  ti^ansparent.  I 
byno  means  presume  to  assert  that  a  turbid  state  of  thevitreoiii 
fluid,  or  an  opacity  of  the  hyaloid  m^embrane  never  occun; 
nor  do  I  deny  that  the  retina,  in  certain  cases,  becomes  thick- 
ened and  opaque.      What  I  believe  myself  warranted  m 

*  TratUto  delle  principal!  Malattie  degti  OccbL  Vol.  iL  p.  »l, 
Pavia,  1816. 

f  Compendium  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Human  Eye,  p.  284.  Edinburgh, 
1830. 

X  Saepenumero  nimis  spissnra,  tenax  et  obseanno  cat  hoc  oorpos  vitreiini, 
et  jam  parit  Glaucoma,    Voit,  Commentatio  exhibens  Oculi  Humani 
miam  et  Pathologiam,  p.  40.  Norimbergae,  1810. 
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mainuining  is  this,  that  the  well-known  appearances  of  glau- 
coma are  independent  of  any  of  these  changes,  and  to  be 
attributed  to  certain  other  morbid  alterations  of  the  internal 
parts  of  the  eye. 

The  changes  which  the  colour  of  the  choroid  coat  undergoes 
at  different  periods  of  life,  were  carefully  investigated  by  Petit. 
He  tells  us,  that  it  was  the  conunon  belief  of  anatomists,  that 
the  human  choroid  was  black ;  but  that  even  in  children,  in 
whom  it  is  always  of  a  darker  colour  than  in  adults,  he  had 
$>uiid  that  portion  of  it  which  lies  in  contact  with  the  retina,  of 
a  deep  brown  only  (toute^d^fait  bnmej;  tliat  it  is  a  little  less 
so  at  the  age  of  twenty  years ;  that  it  begins  about  thirty  to 
assume  a  dark  gridelin  colour,  and  that  as  life  advances, 
thia  colour  becomes  gradually  lighter  and  lighter,  so  that  at 
eighty  the  choroid  is  almost  white.* 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  light,  reflected  merely  from  a 
dioroid  deprived  of  its  pigmentum  nigrum,  and,  in  its  reflec- 
tioo,  passing  through  m^ia  perfectly  colourless  and  trans- 
parent,  would  produce  the  greenish  appearance  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  glaucoma.  The  media,  however,  through 
which  the  reflected  light  passes,  before  it  makes  its  exit  from 
the  eye,  are  not  colourless.  The  dissolved  vitreous  humour  is 
generally  somewhat  yellowish,  while  the  lens,  from  old  age,  is 
distinctly  yellow  or  even  amber  coloured.  Petit  remarks, 
that  at  twenty  the  lens  is  colourless ;  at  thirty,  it  begins  to 
ahow  a  little  of  a  yellowish  colour ;  at  forty-four  it  is  straw- 
coloured  ;  at  fifty-five,  still  more  yellow ;  and,  at  seventy  or 
eighty,  resembles  a  bit  of  amber.f  There  is  no  green  surface 
m  the  human  eye  to  reflect  the  light  of  that  colour,  as  there 
ii  in  the  eye  of  the  sheep ;  it  must  be,  then,  in  its  transmis- 
sion that  it  acquires  the  greenish  hue,  and  the  part  most 
likely  to  affect  it  in  tliis  way  is  the  lens.  Were  it  proved  that 
ifae  retina,  which  is  naturally  somewhat  bluish,  supported  by 
•choroid  destitute  of  pigment  and  a  whitish  sclerotica,  reflects 
tfie  light  forward  into  the  eye  of  a  bluish  colour,  then  one  of 
&e  principal  phenomena  of  glaucoma  might  be  regarded  as 
no  longer  difficult  of  explanation.  In  confirmation  of  this, 
if  the  lens  is  removed  in  this  disease,  or  sinks  to  the  bottom 
of  the  dissolved  vitreous  humour,  the  green  appearance  is 
almost  entirely  lost. 

♦  M^moires  dc  l' Academic  Royale  dcs  Sciences,  pour  1726.  p.  109; 
AnaterdBm,  1739. 
t  Ibid.  p.  lia 
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The  diflBolved  state  of  the  vitreous  humour,  which  my 
sections  of  glaucomatouseyes  lead  me  to  consider  as  an 
tial  part  of  this  disease,  is  always  attended,  at  least  in  what 
may  be  called  the  middle  stage  of  glaucoma,  by  a  preliP* 
natural  firmness  of  the  eye  to  the  touch,  evidently  ariang 
from  over-distention  of  the  tunics.  How  far  solution  of  wt 
vitreous  humour,  or,  in  other  words,  destruction  of  the 
hyaloid  membrane,  and  pressure,  by  a  superabundant  quanti^ 
of  aqueous  fluid  accumulating  within  the  ooata  of  the  eye,  are 
instrumental  in  producing  that  absoxption  of  the  pigment  ef 
the  choroid  which  attends  glaucoma,  I  shall  not  pret^oul  absK 
lutely  to  decide. 

It  is,  I  think,  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  destruction  of 
the  hyaloid  membrane  should  be  followed  by  an  accumulatioii 
of  that  aqueous  fluid,  which  fills  the  apace  formerly  occupied 
by  the  vitreous  humour.  In  health,  the  hyaloid  membrane  b 
undoubtedly  both  the  secreting  and  absorbing  oiean  of  the 
vitreous  fluid.  When  that  membrane  is  destroyed,  the  eye 
does  not  shrink  upon  itself.  A  morbid  secretion,  of  the  origin 
of  which  we  can  give  no  accurate  account,  fills  the  cavity  of 
the  retina,  but,  like  other  morbid  productions,  is  not  fiimidied 
with  the  apparatus  of  removal,  necessary  for  keeping  its 

Santity  in  equilibrio.  Hence  the  unnatural  firmness  of  the 
lucomatous  eye,  a  symptom  which  often  increases  to  such  a 
deffree,  that  the  organ  is  felt  to  be  of  a  stony  hardness. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens,  after  glaucoma  has  continued 
for  some  time,  that  Uie  lens  becomes  opaque.  I  have  seen 
this  occur  suddenly,  and  in  other  cases  slowly.  As  the  nutrieiit 
vessels  of  the  posterior  hemflsphere  of  the  capsule  are  derived 
firom  the  arteria  centralis  humoris  vitrei,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  destruction  of  the  hyaloid  membrane  should  be  toUow^  by 
opacity  of  the  lens.  If  an  attempt  be  made  to  operate  on 
juch  a  cataract  with  the  needle^  it  is  apt  to  sink  unexpectedly 
to  the  bottom  of  the  vitreous  humour ;  if  by  extractioB,  the 
same  event  sometimes  takes  place,  so  as  to  frustrate  the  oJbject 
of  the  operation,  and  the  eye  is  drained  by  the  loss  of  dissohred 
vitreous  humour.  Even  when  extraction  is  conducted  with, 
great  caution,  or  performed,  perhaps,  through  a  small  section  of 
the  cornea,  a  large  quantity  of  this  fluid  is  apt  to  be  evacuated. 

The  opaque  lens,  left  to  itself,  may  remain  for  many  years 
in  situ,  notwithstanding  the  dissolved  state  of  the  vitreous 
humour,  the  zona  ciliaris  still  preserving  its  adherinp.to  ibe 
ciliary  processes ;  at  length,  however,  this  adhesion  may  bn 
destroyed,  when  the  opaque  lens  will  suddenly  sink  to  the 
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bottom  of  the  eye»  as  in  the  case  quoted  from  M ayerne,  at 
pa^  651. 

Synqftams.  Limited  and  sluggish  motion  of  the  pnpil,  with 
other  amaurotic  symptomfl»  always  attends  glaucoma.  Ulti- 
mately the  pupil  is  dilated,  and  the  retina  becomes  insensible 
to  light  The  loss  of  sight,  however,  is  generally  very  gra* 
doal,  and  sometimes  attended,  at  least  for  a  time,  by  a 
diminution  in  the  size  of  the  popiL  The  want  of  piffmentum 
nigrum  may  sufficiently  explain  the  weakness  of  sight,  which 
accompanies  glaucoma  in  the  early  stages;  the  pressure  of 
die  accumulated  fluid  within  the  eye,  is  probably  the  cause  of 
the  total  blindness  which  results  at  last. 

If  the  pupil  of  a  glaucomatous  eye  is  small,  the  aro^arances 
are  apt  to  impose  on  the  inexperienced  observer  vox  diose  of 
cataract  The  colour,  however,  of  the  glaucomatous  eye^  is 
sufficient  to  prove  that  the  case  is  at  anv  rate  not  one  of  sim- 
ple l^iticular  cataract,  for  opacity  of  the  lens  alone  is  never 
green.  A  green  cataract  is  alwa}rs  attended  with  glaucoma. 
On  dilating  the  pupil  by  belladonna,  the  green  appearance 
presented  m  simple  glaucoma  seems  to  retire  to  a  greater 
depth  behind  the  iris,  and  becomes  more  circumscribed.  The 
omer  diagnostic  symptoms  I  have  already  considered  at  page 
57i. 

'  Glaucoma  is  frequently  combined  with  arthritic  inflammation, 
as  has  already  been  stated  at  page  A>b2.  When  this  is  the  case, 
the  sclerotica  and  conjunctiva  become  loaded  with  varicose 
i^lissels  of  a  livid  colour,  the  pupil  dilates  irregularly,  the  lens 
becomes  opaque,  and  is  pushed  forward  so  as  almost  to  touch 
die  cornea ;  the  junction  of  the  sclerotica  and  cornea  becomes 
of  a  pearly->white  colour ;  racking  pain  is  complained  of  in  the 
e^  and  head,  and  vision  becomes  totally  extinct.  After  some 
ttme,  the  inflammatory  symptoms  subside,  and  the  contents  of 
the  eyeball  begin  to  be  absorbed,  so  that  it  shrinks  to  less  than 
ifei  natm*al  size,  and,  instead  of  the  preternatural  hardness 
#hidi  it  formerly  presented,  becomes  boggy. 

The  symptoms  which  we  gather  from  the  testimony  of  the 
fkftdent,  are  the  following :  viz.  sensations  of  fiery  and  pris- 
libatic  spectra,  muscae  volitantes,  misty  and  indistinct  vision, 
and  pain  across  the  forehead,  which  is  at  first  slight,  but  often 
beeomes  severe.  Not  unfrequenUy  those  who  become  affected 
with  glaucoma  have  long  suffered  from  those  pains  in  the 
ttedi  and  head,  which  are  generally  accounted  rheumatic.  In 
aome  instances  the  glaucomatous  eye  is  still  sensible  to  objects 
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placed  to  one  or  other  side  of  the  patient,  while  in  every  other 
direction  it  distinguishes  nothing. 

Proonmate  Cause.  Inflammation  may,  perhaps,  be  the  cause 
which  leads  to  the  destruction  of  the  hyaloid  membrane ;  and 
this,  in  its  turn,  may  produce  a  series  of  other  local  changes. 
It  is  probable  that  the  aqueous  -fluid,  which  fills  the  place  of 
the  vitreous  humour,  becoming  superabundant,  promotes,  by 
pressure,  the  absorption  of  pigmentum  nigrum,  and  atli* 
renders  the  retina  msensible. 

Although  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  the  chonud 
exercises  but  a  subsidiary  part  in  the  production  of  vision,  yet 
it  is  evident,  that  without  the  aid  of  the  pigmentum  nigmnif 
it  is  impossible  for  a  due  impression  to  be  produced  upon  the 
retina.  The  facts,  that  the  end  of  die  optic  nerve,  where 
there  is  no  pigmentum  nigrum,  is  insensible  to  light,  or  neaily 
so^  and  that  the  eye  of  the  albino,  congenitally  destitute  w 
pigmentum  nigrum,  is  unable  to  discern  objects  with  disdnct- 
ness  in  the  ordinary  light  of  day,  are  sufficient  to  prove  the 
necessity  of  ahealthy  condition  of  thechoroid  for  a  due  perform- 
ance of  the  function  of  vision.  Indeed,  many  pHysiologists  h&n 
adopted  the  idea,  that  the  retina,  in  itself,  is  totally  unaffected 
by  light,  being  influenced  only  by  vibrations  communi- 
cated to  it  by  its  contact  with  the  choroid.  An  argument 
lately  advanced  in  favour  of  this  opinion,  is,  that  in  young 
persons,  (generally  below  the  age  of  twelve),  the  choroid  may 
be  observed  to  reflect  a  brilliant  crimson  colour,  similar  lo 
what  is  seen  in  the  eyes  of  dogs  and  other  animals ;  whence 
it  would  follow,  that  if  the  retina  was  aflected  by  the  rayi 
which  fall  upon  it,  these  youn^  persons  ought  to  see  the  crim- 
son light,  reflected  by  the  choroid,  and  striking  upon  the 
retina,  in  its  progress  out  of  the  eye,  which,  however,  they  do 
not* 

EoDcUing  and  Predisposing  Causes.  The  Germans  appear  ft> 
consider  glaucoma  as  almost  always  connected  with  arthritiSf 
or  rather  as  the  result  of  slow  arthritic  inflammation  of  tlie 
eye. 

Glaucoma  is  much  more  frequendy  met  with  in  old  than 
in  young  subjects ;  rarely  occurring  before  the  age  of  fiffty 
years,  but  frequently  after  sixty.  Indeed,  so  common  is  glaa- 
ooma  in  those  far  advanced  in  life,  that  we  may  almost  r^ard 
it  as  part  of  the  changes  coincident  with  old  age. 

*  Article  Optics,  in  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  p.  44.    Loodoi^ 

18^ 
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1  have  often  been  led  to  suspect  that  the  habitual  use  of 
spirits  and  tobacco  operates  powerfully  in  the  production 
of  glaucoma.  This  disease  also  appears  to  be  more  apt  to 
occur  in  those  who  have  been  scrofulous  in  childhood,  or 
who  have  exerted  their  eyes  much  on  minute  objects.  Yet, 
.even  taking  these  facts  into  consideration,  it  is  not  easy  satis- 
factorily to  explain  the  frequency  of  glaucoma  in  some  coun- 
ties, and  in  certain  classes  of  society,  and  its  rarity  in  others. 
Thus,  Benedict  tells  us,  that  one  half  of  the  glaucomatous 

Eitients,  wliom  he  had  seen  during  twelve  years'  practice  in 
reslaw,  were  Jews,  among  whom  he  states  glaucoma  to  be 
factremely  common.*  Scarpa,  on  the  other  hand,  has  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  introduce  the  subject  of  glaucoma  into 
his  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  the  eye.  It  is  also  remarkable 
that,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Maunoir,  he  mentions,  that 
I'during  the  long  series  of  years  in  which  he  filled  the  anatomi- 
cal chair  at  Pavia,  he  hau  never,  in  dissection,  met  with  dis- 
solution of  the  vitreous  humour,  and  that  after  reading  Sir 
William  Adams's  work  published  in  1817,  he  made  at  least 
forty  eyes  be  examined,  of  persons  who  had  died  between 
sixty  and  eighty  years  of  age,  without  finding  the  vitreous 
humour  either  wholly  or  partially  dissolved  in  one  of  them. 
I  am  certain  that  several  out  of  any  forty  persons,  above  sixty, 
ID  this  part  of  the  country,  would  be  found  glaucomatous, 
>rith  the  vitreous  humour  fluid,  and  the  pigmentum  nigrum 
gone. 

Prognosis.  When  glaucoma  has  commenced  in  one  eve,  it 
mnerally  extends  also  to  the  other.  We  often  see  the  disease 
ni  different  stages  in  the  two  eyes. 

In  its  fully  formed  stage,  glaucoma  is  absolutely  incurable ; 
Wt  it  may  often  be  checked  in  its  progress;  and  when  only 
one  eye  is  yet  affected,  it  may  sometimes  be  prevented 
from  extending  to  the  other.  We  cannot  restore  the  secretion 
of  pigmentum  nigrum,  but  remedies  may  occasionally  arrest 
^^e  disease,  and  even  improve  the  impaired  vision. 

Treatment.  1.  On  the  presumption  that  glaucoma  originates 
,  in  an  inflammatorj'  affection  of  the  hyaloid  membrane,  bleed- 
ing and  purging  have  been  employed  in  order  to  arrest  its 
progress;  and  occasionally  this  practice  has  been  attended 
with  benefit  Counter-irritation,  also,  has  been  found  useful, 
and  especially  the  tartar  emetic  eruption  between  the 
shoulders. 

*  Uiuidbuch  der  praktiscben  Augenheilkuode.  Vol.  v.  p.  146.  Leipzig^ 
1825. 


8.  Calomel,  with  opiuDi,  has  been  giveu,  on  the  principle 
that  iu  almost  all  cases  of  deep-sealed  iiiflamniation  of  the  eye, 
mercury  proves  salutary'.  As  is  the  case  in  ai'thritic  oplithalniis. 
with  which  glaucoma  is  certainly  allied,  an  alterative  cuur«e 
will  prove  more  beneficial  tlian  if  the  mercury  were  pushed 
so  as  severely  to  affect  tlie  mouth.  Indeed,  it  is  evident  tlul 
from  the  age  and  constitution  of  those  who  are  in  general  the 
subjects  of  glaucoma,  neither  depletion  nor  mercuriaUzalion 
can,  with  propriety,  be  employed,  without  more  than  ordinal^ 
caution. 

3.  Rest  of  the  eyes,  a  mild  diet,  a  healthy  state  of  tlie  skin, 
and  abstinence  from  alcoholic  fluids,  and  tobacco  io  everj 
form,  must  be  enjoined. 

4.  Arthritic  i illumination  of  the  eye  is  often  greatly  bcue- 
fitted  by  the  use  of  tonics;  as  precipitated  carbonate  of  iron, 
sulphate  of  quino,  and  tlie  like.  After  depletion,  such  remettie 
may  be  also  tried  in  glaucoma. 

5.  Dilatation  of  the  pupil  by  belladonna  greatly  improves  tbe 
vision  of  most  glaucomatous  eves,  and  may  be  employed  day 
after  day  as  a  palliative.  The  most  convenient  mode  Jf 
appIyJDg  the  belladonna  is  in  aqueous  solution,  fdtered  throu^ 
paper,  and  dropped  upon  the  conjunctiva  morning  asd 
evening. 

6.  As  a  superabundance  of  dissolved  vitreous  humour 
appears  to  form  an  essential  part  of  the  morbid  changes  w|iich 
take  place  in  the  glaucomatous  eye,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
conclude  that  occasionally  puncturing  tlic  scterotiut  still 
choroid  might  prove  serviceable,  by  relieving  l}ie  presiiuiK  of 
the  accumtdated  fluid  on  the  retina.  The  puncture  sliould  be 
made  with  a  broad  iris-knife,  at  the  usual  place  of  entering 
the  needle  in  the  operation  of  couching.  The  instrutiiHU 
should  be  pushed  towards  tlic  centre  of  the  vitreous  liiiniour* 
turned  a  little  on  its  axis,  uud  held  Ibr  a  jniuute  or  two  in  tite 
same  position,  so  that  the  fluid  may  be  allowed  toescttpc4 

7.  The  removal  of  the  crystalline  lens  from  u  glaucomaioitt 
eye  not  only  lessens  very  much  the  greenish  appeuruiec  of 
the  humours,  but  improves  the  vision  of  tlie  patient.  At  ibc 
same  time,  although  1  am  persuaded  that  the  absence  of  the 
lens  might  he  advantageous  even  in  the  early  stage  of  thb 
disease,  and  prevent,  iu  a  considerable  measure,  its  furtber 
progress,  extraction  is  an  operation,  which  I  would,  by  W> 
means,  venture  to  recommend  for  general  adoption  in  sucfa 
cases.  The  patient  generally  sees  too  much  to  warrant  our 
exposing  him  to  the  danger  of  arthritic  inflammation  coming 
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on  after  the  operation.  I  have  known  glaucoma  operated  on 
for  cataract ;  that  is  to  say,  the  amber-coloured  lens  removed 
by  extraction,  the  operator  apprehending  that  he  was  removing 
a&  opaque  or  cataractous  lens;  and  I  have  seen  the  incirioUt 
after  such  an  operation,  heal  without  inflammation,  and  the 
patient  receive  a  considerable  accession  of  vision.  But  I  have 
also  known  such  violent  inflammation  foUow  the  removal  of 
the  lens  from  a  glaucomatous  eye,  as  entirely  destroyed  the 
natural  structure  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  organ. 

That  the  early  removal  of  the  lens  might  prove  a  means  of 
preventing  glaucoma,  is  a  conclusion  to  which  I  was  naturally 
led  by  the  following  case. 

R.  C.  aged  48  years,  applied  to  me  in  March,  1820,  in 
consequence  of  impaired  vision  of  the  left  eye,  which  already 
priesented  a  glaucomatous  appearance.  In  his  right  eye,  there 
was  a  capsular  cataract,  the  result  of  an  injury  forty  years 
before,  wnich  had  been  followed  by  absorption  of  the  crystal- 
line lens.  The  vision  of  the  left  eye  rapidly  declining,  while 
evident  perception  of  light  and  shadow  was  still  retained  by 
the  r^ht,  I  opened  the  cornea  of  this  eye,  and  drew  the 
capsu^  out  of  the  pupil,  and  partially  between  the  lips  of  the 
incision  of  the  cornea,  leaving  it  to  adhere  there,  and  thus 
securing  a  passage  for  the  rays  of  light  into  the  interior  of  the 
eye.  As  good  vision  was  restored  by  this  means  as  generally 
follows  an  operation  for  cataract,  and  the  patient  is  still  able, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  right  eye  and  a  cataract-glass,  to 
follow  his  usual  emploj'ment.  The  vision  of  the  left  eye 
became  still  more  impaired,  under  signs  which  appeared  to 
me  indubitably  those  oi  glaucoma  and  amaurosis.  Tne  patient, 
however,  was  persuaded  that  he  had  a  cataract  in  this  eye,  and 
urged  me  to  operate  on  it.  This  I  declined;  but  I  recom- 
mended the  patient,  since  he  still  had  doubts  about  the  matter, 
to  consult  tne  late  Dr.  Monteath.  He  did  so,  and  felt 
greatly  disappointed  when  Dr.  M.  only  confirmed  the  opinion 
which  I  had  previously  given  him.  Not  yet  satisfied,  he  went 
to  Edinburgti,  where  he  unfortunately  met  with  encourage- 
ment in  the  notion  of  his  eye  being  affected  with  cataract, 
and  accordingly  underwent  an  operation,  which  was  only  fol- 
lowed by  violent  and  destructive  inflammation. 

Now,  it  has  always  struck  me  in  reflecting  on  this  case, 
thiat  the  total  absence  of  glaucoma  in  the  ri^t  eye  might 
have  been  owing  to  the  lens  having  been  absorbed  at  an  early 
period  of  life ;    for  glaucoma  is   a    dbease,  which,  under 


in 

'bWihkiy  dromBstances,  vdy  ranrdy,  iferer,  lattiudb  tlie iMe 
^^jtye  without  speedily  affbcdng  the  other  also.  The  absMce  tf 
the  lens  may  hare  operated  in  preventing  clie  affectioii  oFQie 
hydbid  membrane,  which  ends  m  its  destruction,  and  to  wliidi 
I  feel  inclined,  so  far  as  our  present  eridenee  gO^  to  exA 
bute  that  series  of  changes,  whidi  gives  rise  to  flie  gymi^Dum 
of  glaucoma. 


SECTION  U. — CATSEYfi.* 


This  disease  derives  it  name  from  the  opalescent  appearance 

.  of  the  pupil,  which  reflects  the  light  in  various  colours,  oral 

least  with  various  degrees  of  intensity,  according  to  thcffirec- 

tion  in  which  the  eye  is  turned,  resembling,  in  this '  respect, 

a  piece  of  opal,  or  Uie  mineral  called  catseye.     This  appear- 

,  ance  is  so  remarkable,  that  when  the  diseasie  is  fully  d^vdloped, 

it  is  impossible  to  miistake  it.     Beer  has  compared  it  to  the 

reflection  from  the  eye  of  a  cat  in  the  dailc,  and  hence  the 

l';  name  wh;ch  he  has  bestowed  on  tbis  disease.  The  compansoD, 

however,  to  the  mineral  catseye,  is  much  more  just. 

Beer  describes  the  peculiar  reflection  of  the  light,  whidi 
takes  place  in  this  disease,  as  if  coming  in  the  ekAy  stage 
from  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  and  apparently  from  a  concave  sur- 
face, and  presenting  a  leaden-grey,  whitish-yellow,  or  reddidi 
and  changeable  colour.  When  fully  developed,  one  may  pe^ 
ceive,  he  says,  on  careftil  examination,' a  fine  network  of  blood- 
vessels spread  over  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  which  no  doubt  are 
the  branches  of  the  arteria  centralis  retinae.  The  iris  is  also 
observed,  as  the  disease  advances,  to  become  pale  and  semi- 
transparent.  The  pupil  loses  its  power  of  motion,  remaining 
fixed  in  the  middle  state  between  contraction  and  dilatation. 
Vision  is  greatly  impaired,  although  seldom,  if  ever,  altogether 
lost. 

This  rare  disease  is  more  frequently  met  with  in  old  people 
inclined  to  general  marasmus,  than  in  any  other  individoak 
Occasionally,  however,  it  occurs  in  atrophic  children. 

In  the  few  cases  of  this  disease  which  have  come  under  mj 
observation,  I  could  discover  nothing  of  the  appearances 
which  Beer  has  described  as  arising  from  the  bottom  of  the  eye. 
The  reflected  and  varying  light  seemed  to  me  to  come  from 

*  Dot  amaurotischet  Katzenauge  of  Beer. 
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.the  front  of  the  crystalline  oqpsule.  Viewing  the  eye  directly 
i^n  fronts  the  appearance  has  been  that  merely  of  a  brownish 
.j^Tacity ;  but  whenever  the  patient  looked  upwards,  the  opal- 
.lescence  became  very  striking,  presenting  almost  a  glittering 
.orjsilvery  reflection. 
.,     The  nature  of  this  disease  has  never  been  determined  by 

dissection.     The  paleness,  which  the  iris  assumes,  naturaUy 

leads  to  the  supposition  that  there  is  a  deficiency  of  pigfnen- 

tum  nigrum ;  but  this  is  probably  only  part  of  the  morbid 

changes. 

A  tonic  plan  of  treatment  appears  the  most  likely  to  check 

the  progress  of  this  complaint,  especially  in  children. 
^       In  one  case,  in  which  both  eyes  were  affected,  and  a  mere 

perception  of  light  and  shadow  was  retained,  I  ventured,  at 

.  the  patient's  request,  to  open  one  of  the  comeae,  and  introduce 

^.  a  cataract  needle  through  the  pupil*     I  felt  nothing  like  the 

resi^ance  of  the  lens,  a  profuse  discharge  of  aqueous 
'  /^uid  took  place,  the  cornea  healed,  and  the  opalescent 
/appearance  continued  almost  exactly  the  same  as  before  the 

operation.     I  am,  therefore,  led  to  regard  catseye  as  a  variety 

'of  glaucoma,  and  I  suspect  that,  on  dissection,  the  eye  will 

,|.  be  found  deficient  in  crystalline  lens  as  well  as  in  pigmentum 

nigrum. 


-J 

f 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


VARIOUS  STATES  OF  DEFECTIVE  yiSION. 


SECTION  I. — MYOPIA,*  OR  NBAR-SIOHTBDNSSS. 

There  is  a  certain  distance  from  the  eye,  called  the  pamt^ 
distmct  vision,  at  which  objects  are  perceived  better,  than  at 
any  other  distance.  This  point,  however,  is  difierent  in  di£> 
ferent  individuals,  or  even  in  the  two  eyes  of  the  same  pernML 
It  averages  from  about  15  to  20  inches.  The  least  dmtanne 
at  which  objects  can  be  seen  with  any  ordinary  dqpree  of  dis* 
tinctne^  by  common  eyes,  is  about  seven  or  eight  indies. 
But  there  is  a  certain  class  of  eyes,  namely,  the  myopie,  whidi 
can  discern  no  object  distinctly  unless  it  be  bffou|^t  Boarar 
than  the  ordinary  distance  for  distinct  vision,  or  even  witUa 
the  distance  of  seven  inches;  while  there  is  another  ciafl^ 
namely,  the  presbyopic,  which  require  the  object  to  be  removed 
farther  away  than  the  average  point  of  distinct  vision* 

These  two  classes  of  defective  eyes  are  generally  regarded 
as  dependent  upon  some  peculiarity  in  the  tranaparent  media 
of  the  organ.  In  the  myopic  eye  it  is  supposed  that  the  rays  of 
light  must  either  be  refracted  too  much,  so  that  they  converge 
into  foci  anteriorly  to  the  retina,  or  that  the  axis  of  the  eye 
must  be  longer  than  natural,  so  that  the  retina  is  too  far  bad[, 
and  does  not  receive  that  perfect  impression  which  is  necesr 
sary  for  distinct  vision.  The  reverse  of  this  is  supposed  to 
have  place  in  the  presbyopic  eye.  Either  its  axis  is  too  shc^ 
or  its  refractive  powers  too  feeble,  so  that  the  rays  of  liffht  pro- 
ceeding from  objects  and  entering  the  eye,  tend  to  collect  inla 
foci,  not  upon  the  retina  as  they  ought  to  do^  but  behind  it. 
It  is  only,  however,  by  that  degree  of  refraction)  or  with  that 
form  of  the  eye,  which  permits^  the  rays  of  light,  proceeding 

*  From  ff^oj,  to  shut,  and  ut^t  the  eye ;  the  a^uak)/  or  short-sighted  po^ 
son  bdng  in  the  habit  of  winldi^  or  hidf-shuCtrng  faia  lids,  wlien  he  eodett- 
Qwv  to  lee  objects  distinctly. 
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from  the  luminous  points  of  objects,  to  be  brought  into  corre- 
sponding or  nearly  corresponding  focal  points  upon  the  retina, 
tbat  distinct  vision  can  be  produced.  Falling  either  before 
the  retina,  or  tending  to  fall  behind  it,  the  image  will  neces- 
sarily be  diluted,  ana  the  impression  imperfect.  To  remedy 
these  defects,  the  person  affected  with  myopia  brings  the 
object  within  that  distance,  which  will  ensure  the  image  being 
thrown  so  far  back  as  to  fall  upon  the  retina,  while  the  presby- 
opic person,  by  removing  the  object  to  a  certain  distance  from 
his  eye,  brings  the  image  forwards  to  the  same  point. 

Symptoms  of  Myopia.  As  the  myopic  eye  has  its  point  of 
distinct  vision  as  well  as  the  sound  one,  those  affected  with  the 
ffreatest  degree  of  near-sightedness  bring  every  object,  which 
mey  wbh  to  see  clearly  and  distinctly,  to  the  distance  of  two 
ait  three  inches,  or  even  as  close  as  one  inch  from  the  eye, 
while  other  myopic  persons  are  able  to  enjoy  as  good  vision 
altiboagb  the  object  is  at  six  or  nine  inches'  distance.  The 
^e  which  perceives  nothing  distinctly  beyond  ten  inches  may 
be  considered  myopic  This  imperfection,  then,  cannot  be 
concealed,  if  the  individual  affected  with  it  attempts  to  read, 
or  to  examine  any  small  object  minutely.  If  we  direct  his 
attention  to  objects  at  any  considerable  distance,  it  is  evident 
duit  they  either  make  no  impression  on  his  retina,  or  one 
which  is  exceedingly  indefinite  and  obscure.  He  cannot  dis- 
tinguish the  countenances  of  the  performers  on  the  stage,  nor 
the  subject  of  pictures  when  placed  a  few  feet  above  his  head; 
he  cannot  rea<l  the  inscriptions  on  doors  and  houses,  nor 
fecoenise  persons  across  the  street;  if  he  go  into  a  large  room, 
ih  which  tnere  are  many  persons,  he  cannot  readily  distinguish 
those  he  knows. 

.  It  is  remarked  of  those  who  are  short-sighted  that  they  do 
not  look  at  the  person  with  whom  they  converse,  because  they 
c»nnot  see  the  motion  of  his  eyes  and  features,  and  therefore 
they  are  attentive  to  his  words  only;  that  in  reading,  they  hold 
the  book  obliquely  towards  their  eyes,  this  helping  them  to 
•see  it  distinctly,  either  by  allowing  the  light  to  illuminate  it 
better,  or  by  bringing  its  image  upon  the  lateral  part  of  the 
retina;  that  they  see  more  distinctly  and  somewhat  farther  off 
by  a  strong  light  than  a  weak  one,  on  account  of  the  oontrao* 
tkm  of  the  pupil  which  is  thereby  produced,  and  which  serves 
to  exclude  all  but  the  more  direct  rays  of  light,  and  conse- 
quently, to  lessen  the  apparent  confusion;  that  on  the  same 
principle^  when  they  endeavour  to  see  any  distant  object  dis- 
tinctly, they  almost  close  their  eyelids,  and  that  through  a 
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Ein*hole  in  a  card,  objects  appear  to  them  much  clearer  and 
etter  defined. 
Short-sighted  persons  write  a  small  hand,  and  prefer  to  read 
a  small  type,  because  they  can  thus  see  more  at  a  view.  Thej 
can  read  a  very  small  print,  in  a  degree  of  light  quite  insnffi-' 
cient  to  aUow  an  ordinary  eye  to  make  out  even  lai^  lettus. 
When  they  endeavour  to  write  in  a  large  hand,  they  find  it 
difficult  to  do  so,  and  are  apt  to  misshape  the  letters. 

The  eyes  of  those  who  are  short-sighted  are  frequently  pro- 
minent; the  cornea  is  sometimes  pretematurally  convex,  the 
pupil  generally  large,  the  eyeball  firm,  the  eyelids  ofieD 
tender. 

It  is  a  question  which  naturally  occurs  to  one  who  fint 
turns  his  attention  to  the  nature  of  myopia,  whether  this  dis^ 
ease  consists  merely  in  over-refraction,  or  involves  also  a  defi- 
ciency in  the  accommodating  power  of  the  eye  to  difiereot 
distances.  Dr.  Smith,  no  mean  authority  on  such  a  subject^ 
is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  power  of  varying  the  quantity 
of  refraction  is  still  retained  by  the*  myopic  eye.  ^^  If  sbortp 
sighted  persons,"  says  he,  *^  can  read  a  small  print  distinctly 
lEit  two  different  distances,  whereof  the  larger  is  but  doable 
the  lesser,  which  I  believe  most  of  them  can  do;  it  follows 
that  as  great  alterations  of  figures  are  made  in  their  eyes  as  is 
perfect  eyesj  that  can  see  (Ustinctly  at  all  intermediiate  dis- 
tances between  infinity  and  the  larger  of  these  two.  And 
this  is  the  reason  that  a  short-sighted  person  can  see  distinctlj 
at  all  distances  with  one  single  concave  of  a  proper  fimire; 
which  otherwise  must  have  been  differently  figured  far  differ- 
ent distances.  It  follows  then  that  the  cause  of  diort>-si^ted-> 
ness,  is  not  a  want  of  power  to  vary  the  figure  of  the  eye^  and 
the  quantity  of  refraction;  but  that  this  whole  quantiQr  is 
always  too  great  for  the  distance  of  the  retina  from  the 
cornea."* 

It  is  rarely  the  case  that  the  two  eyes  even  of  the  same  persn 
correspond  in  refractive  power.  The  left,  partaking  perhajps in 
the  tendency  to  debility  and  disease,  which  so  frequently  attaches 
itself  to  the  left  side  of  the  body,  is  oflen  found  to  be  somewhat 
short-sighted.  Few  are  aware  of  the  disparilr  which  often 
exists  between  their  eyes,  until  some  accidental  circumstance 
leads  them  to  make  a  comparative  trial  of  the  two ;  and  it  is  by 
no  means  imcommon  to  meet  with  individuals,  who,  on  making 
the  experiment,  have  discovered  that  one  eye  was  greatly  de- 

*  Coinpleat  System  of  Optics.  Vol.  ii.  p.  2,  Canii)ridge^  1788. 
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fcctive,  or  even  entirely  blind.  Mr.  Wardrop  remarks*  that 
it  will  generally  be  found,  that  not  only  the  right  is  more  per- 
kci  than  the  left  eye,  but  that  when  a  person  is  apparently 
looking  at  an  object  with  both  eyes,  generally  only  one  of 
them,  and  that  the  ri^ht  one,  is  actually  directed  to  the 
object.  But  this  will  depend  entirely  on  whether  the  right 
or  the  left  is  the  better  of  the  two.  To  ascertain  the  fact,  let 
a  spot,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  yards  from  the  observer,  be 
covered  with  the  point  of  one  of  his  fingers,  while  he  endeav- 
ours to  look  at  it  with  both  eyes.  If  the  short-sighted  eye, 
which  we  may  suppose  to  be  the  left,  be  now  closed,  the  point 
of  the  finger  will  continue  to  appear  to  cover  the  spot,  and  to 
preserve  the  same  relative  situation  to  it  as  when  both  eyes 
were  open;  but  if  the  right  eye  be  closed  and  the  left  opened^ 
then  the  relative  situation  of  the  point  of  the  finger  and  spot 
will  appear  altered,  the  spot  being  uncovered ;  proving,  that 
in  directing  the  finger  to  cover  the  spot,  the  right  eye  had  alone 
"been  employed.  Mr.  Wardrop  has  met  with  myopia  more 
frequently  in  the  left  eye  tlian  the  right;  Mr.  Ware,  on 
the  other  hand,  observes  that  most  of  the  nearnsighted  persona 
tritfi  whom  he  has  conversed,  had  the  right  more  affected 
than  the  left,  and  he  thinks  it  not  improbable  that  the  differ- 
ences had  arisen  from  the  habit  of  using  a  single  concave 
hand-glass,  which,  being  commonly  applied  to  the  right  eye, 
'tontributes  to  render  it  more  short-sighted  than  the  other.f 

Although  near-sightedness  is  in  general  gradual  in  its  pro- 
gress, manifesting  itself  about  the  period  of  puberty,  and 
increasing  from  tnat  period  up  to  twenty  or  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  yet  instances  occasionally  occur  of  its  existence  even 
in  children,  or  of  its  suddenly  affecting  the  eye  of  a  grown-up 
person,  who  had  previously  seen  distinctly  at  the  ordinary 
distance.  In  the  cases  of  children,  we  should  examine  the 
appearances  presented  through  the  pupil,  for  very  often  a 
central  cataract^  will  be  found  to  exist  under  such  circum- 
stances; while  the  sudden  accession  of  myopia  in  those  who 
had  previously  seen  well,  should  lead  us  to  suspect  either 
dropsy  of  the  vitreous  humour§  or  some  affection  of  the  brain. 

Efficient  Causes,  Myopia  has  been  attributed  to  a  variety 
of  efficient  causes,  several  of  which  may  coexist 

] .  Too  great  convexity  of  the  Cornea.     As  it  is  before  the 

*  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Eye.  Vol.  ii.  p.  229.  LondoD»  1818. 
\  Philosophical  Transactions.  Vol.  ciii.  p.  34.  London,  1813. 
X  See  page  682.  §  See  page  635. 


nys  of  lif^t  reach  the  oyttalline  kns  iIuU  they  undei^  then- 
greatest  fkgree  of  refraction,  it  is  erident  that  a  preterDatanilr 
conTex  oornea  will  produce  a  oxivergence  so  rapid,  that  tlw 
fori  will  fail  verj-  conaderablr  short  of  the  retina.  While  it  is 
undeniable,  however,  that  in  some  of  the  very  a^n^vated  in- 
stsDces  of  myopia,  the  cornea,  natural  in  diameter,  mar  be  observ- 
ed to  project  considerably  above  its  average  altitude,  it  is  aho 
certain  that  this  conformation  is  by  no  means  a  common,  nor 
even  a  frequent,  attendant  on  this  disease.  When  it  does 
occur,  it  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  superabundant  qHMV* 
ttty  of  aqueous  humour,  and  occasionallr  bi,-  a  d^^ee  aS 
pressure  backwards  on  the  iris,  so  that  this  membrane,  instead 
of  being  plane  or  convex,  becomes  concave  on  its  uiietior 
surface. 

2.  Too  great  ihickneax  of  the  conKO  will  undoubtedly  tend 
to  bring  the  rays  of  light  to  a  focus  sooner  than  they  ou^t 
to  be  brought;  but  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  conna  » 
ever  of  such  extraordinary  thickness  in  the  adult  eye^  M  of 
itself  to  be  the  cause  of  myopia,  unless  at  the  same  time  it  pm^ 
jects  in  a  conical  form.*  At  birth,  indeed,  the  cornea  is  verr 
thick  in  proportion  to  the  size  oi  the  eye;  aiKl  to  this  Pet/l 
has  ascribed  {in  part)  the  indistinctness  of  vision  in  werv 
young  child ren.t 

3.  Too  great  convexity  of  the  rrystaUint  lent  will  assurecDy 
produce  short-sightedness  whether  the  over-convexitT  be  on 
one  only,  or  on  twtli  sides  of  that  bod^'.  Such  confonuUtoa 
has  been  regarded  as  probably  one  of  tlie  niost  frequent  cuufOt 
of  myopia;  and  notwithstanding  the  testimony  of  Percy  and 
Reveille Parise, J  that  on  examining  tlie  lenses  taken  from  the 
ej'es  of  a  number  of  persons  who  during  life  had  been  «bon- 
sighted,  they  were  unable  to  delect  any  excessive  cniivexirv, 
we  must  still  admit  not  merely  the  possibility  of  this  cause, 
but  the  likelihood  of  its  frequent  existence. 

4-.  Pretematuml  density  q/'  any  or  aii  <^  the  trtmtpnrtnl  mr- 
dia  lif  ihe  ei/e  is  also  a  cause,  which  will  intallihly  producr 
myopia,  and  which  is  not  unlikely  to  occur.  I  have  gvncr- 
ally  observed  that  myopic  eyes  are  considerably  firmer  tu  the 
touch  than  natural,  even  at  an  early  period  of  life, 

5.  Prtternatural  ettaufotion  of  the  epebail,  so  tliul  tlic  d 
l>etween  the  cornea  and  retina  is  increased,  will  nee 

"  yee  pi^e  526. 

f  Mijinoifes  lie  I'Acadpinie  Ibiyulc  ties  Sciences,  pour  17W; 
Amslcraani.  1733. 
J  llygtfne  tkuhiiw,  p"f  J,  H.  Reyi-m^Purihf ;  |>.  32.  Ptav,  1«».'^ 
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occasion  myopia,  and  has  even  been  regarded  by  gome  as  tbe 
only  admissible  cause  of  this  disease.  Such  conformation  of 
die  eye  has  been  supposed  to  be  sometimes  congenital,  and  in 
other  cases  to  be  acquired  from  frequent  exercise  of  the  sight 
upon  minute  objects. 

6.  TTHe  dilated  state  cfthe  pupil^  which  almost  always  accom- 
panies myopia,  has  been  generally  set  down  amongst  the 
ouises  of  this  disease,  whereas  it  is  much  more  probably  an 
•ffect.  When  the  sight  is  perfect,  and  still  more  when  it  is 
presbyopic,  the  pupil  will  have  frequent  occasion  to  contract, 
■I  aidung  the  person  to  see  near  objects  more  distinctly,  and 
thus  an  habitual  degree  of  myosis  may  be  produced ;  but  in 
those  who  are  short-sighted  this  will  not  happen,  for  to  them 
near  objects  appear  distinct,  and  therefore  not  having  occa- 
dbon  to  contract  the  pupil  for  seeing  such  objects  more 
distincdy,  this  aperture  probably  maintains  an  habitual  state 
of  dilatation.  ^ 

'  Subfecta  oftM^pia,  1.  Age.  Young  people  seldom  discover 
that  they  are  remarkably  near-sighted,  until  about  the  age  of 
puberty,  or  when  they  begin  to  use  their  eyes  in  earnest. 
Afany  persons  reach  the  age  of  thirty  or  forty  years,  who  have 
no  notion  that  they  are  near-sighted,  until  they  happen  acci- 
dentally to  look  through  the  concave  glasses  of  some  other 
individual,  when  they  are  surprised  and  delighted  to  find  that 
they  perceive  remote  objects  with  a  clearness  and  sharpness 
of  outline,  to  which  they  had  formerly  been  altogether  stran- 
gers. They  may  have  suspected  that  they  did  not  see  across 
the  street  or  at  the  theatre,  quite  so  plainly  as  other  people, 
but  as  they  could  read  a  sinall  print  as  well  as  any  body,  they 
hcKl  no  idea  tliat  they  were  the  subjects  of  any  defect  in  their 
ejes,  or  that  they  could  improve  their  vision  by  any  kind  of 
glass. 

It  has  been  very  generally  asserted  that  near-sighted  eyes 
are  by  age  rendered  fitter  for  perceiving  distant  objects  than 
they  were  in  youth.  This  opinion  appears  to  have  been  built 
on  the  following  false  analogy;  viz.  That  if  those  who  pos* 
sen  ordinary  vision  when  young,  become  from  the  flatness  of 
the  cornea  or  other  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  eye,  far- 
lighted  as  they  approach  to  old  age,  which  is  a  well-established 
fact,  then,  the  short-sighted  must,  from  similar  changes,  become 
better  fitted  to  see  distant  objects.  Short-sightedness  tends 
generally  to  increase  rather  than  to  diminish,  as  age  advances; 
and  should  it  be  joined  by  glaucoma,  the  person  is  obliged  to 
bring  any  object,  which  he  wishes  to  see  distinctly,  within  a 
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very  short  distance  of  the  eye.  It  not  unfirequently  happen^ 
however,  that  as  a  near-sighted  person  advances  in  yean,  lie 
both  becomes  shorter-sighted  so  far  as  the  vision  of  distant 
objects  is  concerned,  and  longernsighted  in  respect  to  iieir 
objects.  He  finds  that  he  can  read  with  his  naked  eye,  at  nearij 
the  ordinary  distance,  which  he  could  not  do  before,  or  he 
is  obliged  even  to  use  convex  glasses  in  reading;  but  at  the 
time  he  finds  himself  under  the  necessity  of  employing 
concave  glasses  than  ever  for  the  perception  of  dis^oit  objedft 

2«  Rank  and  Ocatpatunu  Myopia  is  much  more  oofflmoa 
in  the  higher  than  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  and  anoong  tboM 
who  occupy  themselves  with  the  close  examination  of  minntt 
objects  than  in  those  who  scarcely  ever  attempt  to  read,  wriM^ 
or  apply  themselves  to  any  similar  pursuit.  Mr.  Ware 
remarks,  that  among  persons  in  the  inferior  stations  of  socii 
artificial  means  are  rarely  resorted  to  f<Hr  correcting 
defects  of  this  nature ;  and  that  there  is  even  reason  to 
lieve,  that  in  such  people,  near-sightedness  is  not  unfirequendy 
overcome  by  the  increased  exerticms  that  are  made  by  the 
eye  to  distinguish  distant  objects.  When  persons  in  the  higher 
ranks,  on  the  other  hand,  discover  that  their  disoemment  of 
distant  objects  is  less  quick  or  less  correct  than  that  of  other% 
though  the  difference  may  be  very  slight,  influenced  perhaps 
by  fashion  more  than  by  necessity,  they  immediately  have 
recourse  to  a  concave  glass;  the  natural  consequence  of  which 
is,  that  their  eyes  in  a  short  time  become  so  oonfirmedlf 
myopic,  that  the  recovery  of  distant  vision  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible. 

With  r^ard  to  the  prc^rtion  of  near-sighted  persons 
in  the  different  ranks  of  society,  Mr.  Ware  endeavoured 
to  obtain  satisfactory  information,  by  making  inquiry  in 
those  places  where  a  large  number  of  individuals  of  nesrly 
the  same  station  are  associated  tc^ether.  He  inquired 
for  instance  of  the  surgeons  of  the  three  regiments  of  §00^ 
guards,  consisting  of  nearly  10,000  men;  and  he  was 
informed  that  near-sightedness  was  almost  unknown  amongit 
them,  not  six  individuals  having  been  discharged,  nor  six 
recruits  rejected,  on  account  of  diis  imperfection,  in  the  space 
of  nearly  twenty  years.  At  the  Military  School  at  Qittsea, 
where  there  were  1300  children,  the  complaint  of  near-sight- 
edness had  never  been  made  among  them,  until  Mr.  Ware 
mentioned  it,  and  then  only  three  were  found  who  emeri- 
enced  the  least  inconvenience  fi*om  it.  He  pursuea  his 
inquiries  at  several  of  the  coll^res  in  Oxfiml  and  Cambrid^ 
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9^  found  near»tughledness  very  prevalent  in  these  institutions. 
in  one  college  in  Oxford,  where  the  society  consisted  of  127 
members,  thirty-two  either  wore  spectaclesor  used  hand-glasses* 
If;  is  not  improbable,  that  some  of  these  were  induced  to  do 
•0  solely  because  the  practice  was  fashionable :  but  Mr.  Ware 
j^lieves  the  number  of  such  to  have  been  inconsiderable, 
compared  with  that  of  those  whose  sight  received  some  small 
assistance  from  glasses,  although  this  assistance  could  have 
been  dispensed  witli,  without  inconvenience,  if  tlie  practice 
had  not  been  introduced.* 

..  Treatment.  It  is  but  rarely  die  case  that  tlie  medical  prac- 
titioner has  an  opportunity  of  advising  those  in  wliom  myopia 
is  not  yet  confirmed,  to  that  course  of  treatment,  which  might 
ij^emove  the  incipient  symptoms  of  this  very  serious  imperfec- 
tion of  sight.  If  it  be  correct,  that  this  disease,  in  by  far 
{he  greater  number  of  instances,  is  induced  by  too  much  exer- 
cise of  the  eyes  upon  minute  objects,  as  in  reading,  writing, 
%awing,  miniature  painting,  engraving,  and  die  like,  the  cure 
^puld  probably  be  found  in  abstaining  entirely  for  a  time  from 
^uch  occupations,  refraining  also  from  the  use  of  concave  glassesy 
iind  employing  the  eyes  chiefly  upon  large  and  distant  objj^ts. 
ilaller  recommends  looking  dirough  a  small  aperture,  as  a 
Il^medy  for  myopia;  but  probably  this,  as  well  as  gradually 
vemoving  the  book  from  the  eye,  till  it  can  be  read  at  the 
ordinary  distance;  reading  through  convex  glasses;  and 
ether  attempts  of  a  similar  sort,  will  prove  of  litde  use,  in 
Qpmparison  of  the  good  effects  to  be  derived  from  frequent 
exercise  out  of  doors,  walking  and  riding  into  the  country, 
wd  travelling  through  new  and  interesdng  scenes. 

If,  instead  of  such  a  plan  of  treatment,  recourse  be  had  to 
iife  employment  of  concave  glasses,  and  the  frequent  and 
long-continued  observation  oi  near  objects  be  persisted  in, 
t|ie  disease  becomes  not  only  confirmed,  but  sometimes  greaUy 
aggravated. 

a  W^ien  I  first  learned  to  read,  at  the  usual  age  of  four  or 
five  years,"  says  Sir  Charles  Blagden,  *^  I  could  see  most  dis- 
tinctly, across  a  wide  church,  the  contents  of  a  table  on 
which  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Belief,  were  painted  in 
siiitably  large  letters,  in  a  few  years,  that  is,  about  the  ninth 
or  tenth  of  my  age,  being  much  addicted  to  books,  I  could 
no  longer  read  what  was  painted  on  this  table;  but  the 
degree  of  near-sightedness  was  then  so  small,  that  I  found  a 

*  Philiiaophicai  Traiuactions*  Vol.  ciii.  p.  31,  London,  1813. 
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watch-glass,  though  as  a  meniscus*  it  made  tlie  rays  divo^ 
very  little,  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  read  the  table  as  before. 
In  a  year  or  two  more,  the  watch-glass  would  no  longer  serve 
my  purpose ;  but  being  dissuaded  from  the  use  of  a  common 
concave  glass,  as  likely  to  injure  my  sight,  I   suiSered  the 
inconvenience  of  a  small  degree  of  myopy,  till  I  was  more 
than   thirty  years  of  age.      That   inconvenience,   however, 
gradually  though  slowly  increasing  all  the  time,  at  lengdi 
became  so  grievous,  that  at  two  or  three  and  thir^,  I  deter- 
mined to  try  a  concave  glass;  and  then  found,  that  the  num- 
bers two  and  three  were  to  me  in  the  relation  so  well  described 
by  Mr.  Ware;  that  is,  I  could  see  distant  objects  tolerably  well 
with  the  former  number,  but  still  more  accurately  with  the  lat- 
ter.    After  contenting   myself  a   little  time  wjth  No.  2,  I 
laid  it  wholly  aside  for  No.  3;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
more  years,  came  to  No.  5,  at  which  point  my  eye  has  now 
been  stationary  between  fifteen  and  twenty  years.     An  earlier 
use  of  concave  glasses  would  probably  have  made  me  more 
near-sighted,  or  would  have  brought  on  my  present  d^ree  of 
myopy  at  an  earlier  period  of  life.     If  my  friends  had  per^ 
suaded  me  to  read  and  write  with  the  book  or  paper  always  as 
far  from  my  eye  as  I  could  see;  or  if  I  had  occasionally  intermit- 
ted study,  and  taken  to  field  sports,  or  any  employment  whidi 
would  have  obliged  me  to  look  much  at  distant  objects,  it  is 
very  probable  that  I  might  not  have  been  neai^sighted  atall-^t 
When  once  a  near-sighted  person  has  experienced  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  remote  objects,  with  that  distinctness  and  compara- 
tive brilliancy,  which  the  aid  of  concave  glasses  affords,  it  is  not 
easy  to  persuade  him  to  renounce  their  use.     Their  effect,  as 
is  now  universally  known,  is  merely  to  diverge   the  rays  of 
light  before  these  enter  the  eye,  by  this  means  counteracting  the 
over-refractive  power  of  the  organ,  and  bringing  the  rays  of 
light   exactly   into   foci  upon   the   retina.      The   assistance 
afforded  by  concave  glasses  to  one  set  of  defective  eyes,  and 
by  convex  to  another,  had  been  the  subject  of  admiration  and 
perplexity  for  several  hundred    years,    till    Kepler,  in  his 
Ad  ViteUionem  ParalipomenOj  published  in  1604,  cleared  up 
the  mystery,  by  explaining,  for  the  first  time,  the  true  mechan- 
ism of  the  eye.      It  had  been  proposed  as  a  question  to 

*  Sir  C.  Blagden  here  employs  the  word  meniscus,  from  M'^vth  the  mooii, 
in  a  sense,  which,  though  perhaps  vindicated  by  occasional  practice,  it  were 
better  to  avoid.  A  watch-elass  is  merely  a  segment  of  a  hollow  sphere^  the 
surfiices  of  which  are  parallel. 

t  Philosophical  Transactions,  Vol.  ciii.  p.  110.  London,  1811. 
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Kepler,  by  his  patron,  Dietrickstein,  in  what  manner  spec- 
tacles assisted  sight.  The  first  answer  he  gave  was,  that  con- 
vex glasses  were  of  use,  by  making  objects  appear  larger. 
But  his  patron  observed,  that  if  objects  were  by  them  ren- 
dered more  distinct,  because  larger,  no  person  would  be  bene- 
fitted by  concave  glasses,  since  these  diminished  objects.  The 
striking  resemblance  between  experiments  with  the  camera 
obscura  and  the  manner  in  which  vision  is  performed  in  the 
^e^  had  been  pointed  out  by  Baptista  Porta,  who  compared 
the  pupil  to  the  tiole  in  the  window-shutter,  but  fell  into  the  mis- 
take of  supposing  that  it  was  the  crystalline  lens  which  corre- 
sponded to  the  wall  which  receives  the  images.  Kepler,  in  the 
work  above  referred  to,  showed  that  this  office  is  performed  by 
the  redna,  and  gave  the  first  clear  explanation  oi  the  eiFects  of 
lenses,  whether  within  or  without  the  eye,  in  making  the  rays  of 
a  pencil  of  light  converge  or  diverge.  He  now  explained,  that 
convex  glasses  assist  the  sight  of  presbyopic  persons,  by  so  alter- 
ing the  directions  of  rays  diverging  from  a  near  object,  that  they 
should  afterwards  fall  upon  the  eye,  as  if  they  had  proceeded 
from  a  more  remote  one,  and  that  concave  glasses  benefit  the 
myopic,  by  producing  a  contrary  effect  upon  rays  whiqh 
diverge  from  a  distant  object — a  theory  to  which  no  addition 
has  been  niade  by  any  succeeding  author. 

The  glasses  commonly  employed  for  the  assistance  of 
myopic  eyes  are  double-concaves,  of  equal  concavity  on  each 
side.  Occasionally,  however,  the  two  sides  are  made  of 
unequal  depth.  A  plano-concave  glass  might  answer;  and 
in  the  use  of  concavo-convexes,  (the  exterior  surface  of  the 
glass^  or  that  which  is  turned  from  the  eye,  being  convex, 
and  having  a  less  degree  of  curvature  than  the  interior,  or 
that  which  is  turned  towards  the  eye,  which  Is  concave),  there 
is  supposed  to  be  a  considerable  advantage,  in  so  far  as  they 
allow  the  eyes  a  greater  degree  of  latitude  in  vision,  without 
&tigue,  whence  the  name  periscopic  glasses,  under  which  they 
have  been'iatterly  recommended  by  Dr.  Wollaston. 

Myopic  persons  are  extremely  apt  to  adopt  the  use  of  a 
single  eye-glass,  against  which  we  ought  to  put  them  on  their 
ffuard.  Spectacles  are  always  preferable,  because  by  keeping 
both  eyes  in  action,  not  only  is  vision  rendered  brighter  ana 
easier,  but  the  labour  of  each  eye  is  considerably  lessened. 
Dr.  Wells  has  pointed  out  another  reason,  why  glasses  should 
be  employed  rather  in  the  form  of  spectacles,  than  singly^ 
which,  though  it  applies  more  strongly  to  the  use  of  convex 
than  of  concave  glasses,  I  shall  here  introduce  in  his  own 
words. 
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"  111  regard  to  such  spectacles  as  I  have  tried  upon  myself^ 
I  liave  always  found,  that,  when  I  looked  with  them  at  objects, 
placed  at  moderate  distances  before  me,  my  optic  axes 
passed  through  the  glasses,  more  inwardly  than  their  centres. 
With  respect,  therefore,  to  spectacles  for  long-nghted  people, 
as  the  inner  halves  of  their  glasses  may  be  r^arded  as  two 
prisms,  whose  refracting  angles  face  each  other,  to  hare 
allowed  both  my  eyes  to  receive  through  them  pencils  of  rays 
from  the  same  point  of  an  object,  the  intervals  of  my  pupik, 
must  have  been  less  than  was  necessary  for  that  purpose  in 
naked  vision.  The  consequence  of  which  would  be,  an 
increase  of  the  refractive  power  of  my  eyes.  Again ;  as  the 
like  parts  of  glasses  in  spectacles  for  shortrsighted  persons, 
may  be  esteemed  to  be  two  prisms,  the  refracting  angles  ojf 
which  are  turned  from  each  other,  the  interval  of  the  pupils 
must  have  been  increased,  and  the  refracting  power  of  my 
eyes  by  this  means  diminished,  when  I  looked  at  an  c^ect 
through  them,  which  was  directly  before  me.  And  e£rects 
similar  to  what  I  have  mentioned,  must  have  followed  my  vieir- 
ing  objects  placed  obliquely,  through  glasses  of  both  kiDd& 
Here  then  is  one  advantage,  which  persons  who  see  with  both 
eyes,  either  do  or  may  enjoy  from  spectacles,  but  which  they 
cannot  derive  from  using  single  glasses.  For  if  they  are  pres- 
bytic,  they  can  see  an  object  by  the  means  of  them  with  i 
higher  refractive  state  of  the  eyes,  than  if  the  optic  axes  met 
there,  as  in  naked  vision;  and  if  myopic,  with  a  less.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  remark,  that  this  advantage  does  not  ultimately  tend 
to  increase  the  evil,  which  first  gives  occasion  for  spectacles. 
On  the  contrary,  if  what  every  writer  upon  vision  asserts 
be  true,  that  we  are  apt  to  become  short  or  long-sidited, 
according  as  we  are  much  accustomed  to  view  near  or  oustant 
objects,  it  must  serve  to  diminish  thateviL  In  support  of  this 
opinion,  I  shall  mention  a  fact,  with  which  I  have  been 
made  acquainted  by  Mr.  George  Adams,  of  this  place,  who 
is  not  only  well  skilled  in  the  theory  of  vision,  but,  from  his 
situation,  as  an  artist,  has  better  opportunities,  than  most  per* 
sons,  of  learning  such  matters.  The  fact  is  this,  that  he  does 
not  know  a  short-sighted  person,  who  has  had  occasion  to 
increase  the  depth  of  his  glasses,  if  he  began  to  use  them  in 
the  form  of  spectacles;  whereas  he  can  recollect  several 
instances,  where  those  have  been  obliged  to  change  their  con- 
cave glasses  repeatedly,  for  others  of  higher  powers,  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  apply  them  to  one  eye  only."* 

•  Experiments  and  •  Observations  on  several  Subjects  in  Optics,  p.  99. 
London,  1618. 
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Double-concave  glasses  are  numbered  1,  2,  8,  &c.  b^inning 
with  the  longest  focus,  or  shallowest  concavity.*  We  must 
recommend  to  the  near-sighted  person  to  be  content  with  the 
shallowest  glass,  or  lowest  number,  which  answers  his  purpose. 
If  No.  1  enables  him  to  discern  distinctly  the  names  on  the  cor- 
ners of  the  streets,  and  gives  a  decided  outline  to  objects  whose 
distance  does  not  exceed  al)out  40  feet,  he  ought  not  to  have 
recourse  to  No.  2.  Objects  should  appear  clear  through  the 
glass  which  is  chosen;  but  if  it  makes  them  less  than  natural,  or 
gives  them  a  dazzling  or  glaring  appearance,  or  if  the  eye  feels 
strained  or  fatigued  after  looking  through  it  for  a  short  time, 
it  is  too  deep,  and  a  lower  number  should  \\e  selected. 

When  a  near-sighted  person  wishes  to  be  fitted  with  glasses, 
the  simplest  and  surest  plan  is  to  try  each  eye  with  a  series  of 
them,  at  an  optician's  shop.  It  may  happen,  however,  that 
an  individual  in  the  country  is  desirous  ot  writing  to  town  for 
concave  glasses,  and  wishes  to  mention  the  focus  which  will  be 
likely  to  suit  his  eye.  This  may  be  ascertained  by  means  of  the 
optometer,  as  improved  by  Dr.  Young ;  but  as  this  instrument 
is  not  always  at  hand,  the  following  rules  may  be  followed. 

1.  If  the  near-sighted  person  is  desirous  of  assistance  ir> 
seeing  remote  objects,  t.  e.  beyond  200  or  800  yards,  the 
focal  distance  of  the  glasses  which  he  will  require  for  that  pur- 
pose, should  be  the  distance  at  which  a  small  object  appears 

*  The  gradations  of  concavity,  in  the  common  glasses  for  near- sighted 
eyeSy  are  not  always  worked  to  a  certain  standard,  so  that  what  one  calls 
No.  I,  another  rates  as  No.  2,  and  so  on.  Neither  are  the  two  sides  always 
flXNind  on  a  tool  of  the  same  radius,  so  that  the  one  side  is  sometimes 
deeper  than  the  other.  Mr.  Karosden  made  the  first  number  of  his  concave 
daiwffi  equivalent  to  a  convex  of  24  inches  focus,  i.  e,  if  a  convex  of  that 
Kical  length  were  united  to  a  concave  No-  1,  the  combination  would  be 
equfvaient  to  a  plane,  and  objects  would  appear  through  the  two  glasses 
nother  larger  nor  smaller  than  they  really  are.  No.  2  he  made  to  corre- 
■pond  to  a  21  inch  convex ;  No.  3  to  an  18 ;  and  so  on. 

The  follpwing  are  the  foci  in  inches  of  the  concave  glasses  usually  kept 
in  the  shops. 


No.  1     .     .     48 

No.  5     .     .     14 

'       No.    9    .     .     5 

2     .     .     36 

6     .     .     12 

1               10     .     .     4 

3     .     .     24 

7     .     .       9 

,               11     .     .     3 

4     .     .      18 

8     .     .       7 

12     .     .     21 

The  focus  of  a  concave  lens  may  be  ascertained,  by  reflecting  from  its 
Murface,  upon  an  opaque  body,  the  image  of  any  very  distant  luminous  object, 
mch  aa  the  sun,  observing  when  the  ijnage  becomes  smallest,  and  measuring 
the  distance  between  the  surface  of  thelenti  and  the  body  upon  which  the 
image  is  received.     The  distance  will  be  the  focus. 
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distinct  to  his  naked  eye.  For  example,  if  he  reads  this  type 
at  12  inches'  distance,  12  inches  will  be  the  focus  of  the  con- 
cave glasses  which  he  will  require  for  seeing  distant  objects 
distinctly. 

2.  If  the  glasses  wanted  are  intended  for  reading  with  or 
seeing  near  objects,  let  the  near-sighted  person  multiply  the 
distance  at  which  he  is  able  to  read  with  ease  with  the  naked 
eye,  say  4  inches,  by  the  distance  at  which  he  wishes  to  reed, 
say  12  inches;  divide  the  product  48  by  the  diffisrence 
between  t;he  two,  which  in  this  instance  is  8 ;  the  quo- 
tient, 6,  is  the  focal  length  of  the  glass  in  inches,  whkk 
is  required. 

It  is  a  very  common  error  with  those  persons  who  b^in  to 
use  concave  glasses,  to  tire  of  those  which  they  first  empkiy, 
and  have  recourse  to  deeper  ones.  To  these  the  eyes  do  not 
fail  (at  least  for  a  time)  to  accommodate  themselves ;  but,  in 
the  end,  the  patient  who  thus  proceeds  from  one  d^ree  of 
concavity  to  a  greater,  will  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  glasKS 
sufficiently  deep  to  afford  him  much  assistance,  or  he  may  pro- 
duce such  weakness  of  the  retina,  or  amblyopia,  as  shall  render 
him  unfit  to  engage  in  any  ordinary  pursuit.  Near-sighted- 
ness generally  continues,  as  has  been  already  stated,  in  nearly 
the  same  degree  during  the  greater  part  of  life.  Therefore, 
the  same  glass  will  continue,  for  many  years,  to  afford  pre- 
cisely the  same  assistance,  and  ought  pot  to  be  heedlessly 
changed  for  one  of  deeper  concavity. 

Dr.  Kitchener  tells  us,  that  he  was  about  fifteen  years  old, 
when  he  first  discovered  that  he  could  not  discern  distant 
objects  so  distinctly  as  people  who  have  common  eyes  usually 
do.  "  Seeing"  says  he,  "  that  I  could  not  see  what  persons 
with  common  eyes  frequently  pointed  out  to  me  as  well 
deser\'ing  my  attention,  I  paid  a  visit  to  an  optician,  and 

{purchased  a  concave  eye-glass  No.  2.  After  using  this  some 
ittle  time,  I  accidentally  looked  through  a  concave  Na  S, 
and  finding  my  sight  much  sharper  witn  this,  than  with  Na 
2,  had  my  spectacles  glassed  with  No.  3,  which  appeared 
to  afford  my  eye  as  much  assistance  as  it  could  receive. 
After  using  No.  3  for  a  few  months,  I  chanced  to  look 
through  No.  4,  and  again  found  the  same  increase  of  sharp- 
ness, &c.  which  I  perceived  before  when  I  had  been  usinf 
No.  2  and  first  saw  through  No.  3,  therefore  concluded  that  I 
had  not  yet  got  glasses  sufficiently  concave,  and  accordin^y 

f procured  No.  4 : — however,  this  soon  became  no  more  stimn- 
us  to  the  optic  nerve  than  its  predecessors  Nos.  2  and  3  bad 
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been.  I  then  began  to  think  that  the  sight  was  subject  to  the 
same  laws  which  govern  the  other  parts  of  our  system,  t.  e. 
an  increased  stimulus  by  repetition  soon  loses  its  power  to 

Eroduce  an  increasetl  effect.  Therefore,  I  refused  my  eye  any 
irtlier  assistance  than  it  received  from  spectacles  glassed  with 
No.  2,  which  I  have  worn  for  upwards  of  thirty-one  years,  and  it  is 
very  nearly,  if  not  quite  as  sufficient  help  to  me  now,  as  it 
was  when  I  first  employed  it."* 

The  same  author  recommends  persons  who  are  extremely 
short-sighted,  in  order  to  prevent  their  being  obliged  to 
stoop,  in  writing,  reading  music,  and  the  like,  to  wear  spec- 
tacles with  very  shallow  concaves,  just  enough  to  enable  them 
to  see  the  objects  required  in  such  cases,  at  the  same  distance 
with  other  persons ;  but  for  distant  objects,  to  use  a  small 
opera-glass,  which  having  an  adjustable  focus,  if  it  magnifies 
only  twice,  will  be  infinitely  better  than  any  single  concave, 
because  it  can  be  exactly  adapted  to  the  various  distances. 

It  is  advis^ible  that  near-sighted  persons  should  not  wear 
spectacles  constantly,  but  only  on  occasions  when  they  more 
particularly  require  such  assistance.  When  they  have  been 
worn  for  a  considerable  time,  the  person  does  not  at  first  see 
so  well  on  leaving  them  off*  as  he  did  before;  but  this  is  only 
temporary. 


SECTION  II. — PRESBYOPIA,t  OR  FAR-SIGHTEDNESS. 

Although  this  state  of  defective  vision,  tlie  general  nature 
of  which  has  been  explained  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  sec- 
tion, occasionally  occurs,  like  myopia,  suddenly,  and  at  any 
period  of  life,  yet,  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  instances, 
It  is  merely  part  of  the  changes,  which  the  human  system 
undergoes  at  the  approach  of  old  age.  The  refractive  powers 
of  the  eye  growing  too  feeble,  or  its  axis  becoming  shorter  than 
natural,  the  rays  of  light  are  not  converged  sufficiently  soon, 
to  be  brought  into  focal  points  upon  the  retina.  The  image, 
therefore,  is  diffused,  and  the  perception  indistinct ;  to  remedy 
which,  the  individual  moves  the  object  of  examination  to  a 
greater  distance  from  his  eye  than  his  previous  point  of  distinct 
Tision,  by  this  means  counteracting  tne  tendency  of  the  rays 

•  Economy  of  the  Eyes,  Part  I.  p.  111.  London,  1826. 
•f  From  T^ftfCu^,  old,  and  «>)/,  the  eye ;  this  being  a  state  of  vision  to 
which  old  age  is  almost  invariably  subject. 
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of  light,  proceeding  from  the  object  when  at  the  *  usual  dis- 
tance, to  collect  into  foci,  not  upon  the  retina,  but  behind  it 

St/mptoms  of  Presbyopia,  It  is  on  an  average,  about  the  age 
of  forty-five  years,  that  we  discover,  that,  especially  by  candle- 
light, we  see  near  objects  less  perfectly,  and  that  we  are 
obliged  at  once  to  illuminate  them  more  strongly,  and  remove 
them  farther  from  the  eye  than  formerly.  The  discovery,  that 
the  eye  is  thus  beginning  to  be  impaired  by  age,  is  gradual^ 
made,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  which  the  individual 
experiences  in  reading  small  print,  nibbing  his  pen,  threading 
her  needle,  and  the  like.  On  attempting  to  examine  any 
small  object  close  at  hand,  its  outline  becomes  obscure,  as  if 
it  were  seen  through  a  mist ;  very  mmute  objects,  such  as  the 
characters  of  a  small-printed  book,  are  either  not  discerned 
at  all,  or  they  seem  to  run  into  one  another,  or  to  appear 
double ;  and  if  the  attempt  to  see  such  objects  is  persevered 
in,  the  eyes  soon  feel  fatigued,  and  the  head  begins  to  ache. 
Distant  objects  continue  to  be  seen  as  before.  The  person 
can  read  a  distant  inscription,  or  tell  the  hour  by  a  distant 
church  clock,  when  he  cannot  read  a  conunon  printed  book 
held  in  his  hand,  or  see  the  figures  and  hands  of  a  watch. 

As  age  continues  to  advance,  the  presbyopic  defect  gener- 
ally becomes  more  and  more  decided,  the  eye  appears  to  lose 
more  and  more  the  power  of  discerning  near  objects  with  dis- 
tinctness, so  that  the  individual,  unless  he  has  recourse  to  the 
aid  of  glasses,  is  forced  to  renounce  all  employments  which 
require  minute  inspection ;  or,  if  he  has  begun  the  use  of 
glasses,  he  is  obliged  to  change  them  from  time  to  time,  in 
proportion  as  the  refractive  power  of  his  eyes  decreases.  There 
are,  however,  great  differences  in  the  progress  of  far-sighted- 
ness in  different  individuals.  Some  eyes  at  thirty  years  of 
age,  require  the  aid  of  convex  glasses  as  much  as  others  do  at 
fifty,  while  the  sight  of  certain  individuals  continues  almost  as 
perfect  at  fifty  as  it  was  at  thirty.  Young  men  of  twenty 
sometimes  cannot  see  to  read  or  write  without  convex  glasses 
of  six  or  eight  inches  focus,  while  persons  of  eighty  years,  and 
upwards,  are  occasionally  met  with,  who  are  able  to  read  even 
a  small  print  without  assistance.  Some,  after  conunencing  the 
use  of  spectacles,  are  obliged  every  few  years  to  change  them 
for  others  of  shorter  focus ;  others  change  them  only  once  or 
twice  in  the  course  of  a  prolonged  old  age,  or  continue  for 
perhaps  forty  years  together  to  see  satisfactorily  with  the  aid 
of  the  same  glasses.  These  and  similar  difierences  depend 
upon  tlie  original  formation  of  the  eyes,  how  they  have  oeen 
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used,  and  tlie  general  health  and  constitution  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

The  few,  who,  after  the  age  of  forty,  can  see  quite  as  well 
by  candle-light,  as  they  could  before  that  age,  will  generally 
fiud  that  there  is  a  small  degree  of  shortness  in  their  sight,  which 
is  the  cause  of  their  possessing  xhat  advantage  longer  than 
persons  in  general  do.  If  they  try  a  very  shallow  concave 
glass,  they  wUl  find  it  give  a  decided  outline  to  distant  objects, 
which  they  never  saw  defined  so  sharply  before. 

Instances  occasionally  occur  of  old  persons,  long  accus- 
tomed to  use  convex  glasses  of  considerable  power,  recovering 
their  former  sight  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty  or  ninety 
years,  so  that  tliey  no  longer  required  any  artificial  assistance 
even  in  reading.  Dr.  Porterfield  was  led  to  attribute  this 
remarkable  amendment  to  a  decay  of  the  adipose  substance 
at  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  in  consequence  of  which,  he  sup- 
poses, that  the  eye,  from  a  want  of  its  usual  support,  will  be 
brought  by  the  pressure  of  the  muscles  on  its  sides,  into  a  kind  of 
oval  figure,  in  which  state  the  retina  will  be  removed  to  a  due 
distance  from  the  flattened  cornea.*  Mr.  Ware  objects  to 
this  explanation,  that  we  never  see  a  morbid  accumulation  of 
adipose  substance  in  the  orbit  produce  presbyopia,  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  myopia  is  sometimes  induced  by  that  cause ; 
and  thinks  it  more  probable,  that  the  remarkable  revolution 
in  question  is  occasioned  by  an  absorption  of  part  of  tlie  vitre- 
ous humour,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  sides  of  the  sclero- 
tica are  pressed  inward,  and  tlie  axis  of  the  eye  proportionably 
lengthened.f 

Although  the  eye,  after  middle  life,  loses  the  power  of  dis- 
tinguishing near  objects  with  correctness,  it  generally  retains 
the  sight  of  tliose  that  are  distant.  Instances,  however,  are 
not  wanting  of  persons  of  advanced  age,  requiring  tlie  aid  of 
convex  glasses  to  enable  them  to  see  distant,  as  well  as  near, 
objects.  Thus,  Dr.  Wells  informs  us,  that  when  twenty 
years  younger,  he  was  able,  with  his  left  eye,  to  bring  to 
a  focus  on  the  retina,  pencils  of  rays  which  flowed  from  every 
distance  greater  than  seven  inches  from  the  cprnea ;  but  by  the 
time  he  reached  the  age  of  fifty-five,  his  eyes  had  altered  con- 
siderably, with  respect  to  their  seeing  near  objects  distinctly,  and 
he  had,  in  consequence,  been  obliged,  not  only  to  use  convex 
glasses,  but  to  change  them  several  times  for  others  of  higher 

•  Treatise  on  the  Eye.  Vol.  ii.  p.  70.  Edinburgh,  1769. 

f  Philosophical  Transactions,  Vol.  ciii.  p.  42.  London,  181a. 
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power.  On  carefully  examining  the  state  of  his  sight,  previ- 
ously to  the  repetition  of  some  optical  experiments,  he  found,  to 
his  great  surprise,  that  the  power  of  adapting  his  eyes  to  dif- 
ferent distances  was  completely  gone,  in  other  words,  that  lie 
was  obliged  to  regard  all  objects,  whether  near  or  remote,  in 
the  same  refractive  state  of  those  organs.  He  found  that  be 
required  not  only  a  convex  glass  of  six  inches  focus,  to  enable 
him  to  bring  to  a  point  on  the  retina  rays  proceeding  from  an 
object  seven  inches  from  the  eye,  but  likewise  a  convex  ^aa 
of  thirty-six  inches  focus,  to  enable  him  to  bring  to  a  point 
parallel  rays.* 

The  objective  symptoms,  which  generally  attend  presbyopia, 
are  an  apparent  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  eyeball,  which 
is  also  more  sunk  in  the  orbit ;  flatness  of  the  cornea,  short- 
ening of  the  axis  of  the  anterior  chamber,  and  smallness  of 
the  pupil. 

Causes.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  deficient  refraction  k 
the  proximate  cause  of  presbyopia,  and  that  it  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  decline  of  life.  It  is  also  said  that  it  is 
more  apt  to  occur  in  those  who  have  used  their  eyes  modi 
upon  remote  objects. 

With  regard  to  the  efficient  causes,  flatness  of  the  cornea 
from  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  the  aqueous  and  vitreooi 
humours  is  the  one  most  frequently  mentioned,  this  diminiH 
tion  being  supposed  to  depend  on  the  impeded  manner  in 
which  the  function  of  secretion  is  performed  in  advanced  life; 

Diminished  density  of  any  of  the  refractive  media  of  the  eye^ 
or  diminished  convexity,  will  prove  a  sufficient  cause  of  pres- 
byopia. So  far  as  the  crystalline  lens  is  concerned,  it  is  gen- 
erally admitted  that  its  density  increases  as  age  advances^ 
which  should  tend  to  counteract  any  presbyopic  tendency 
arising  from  flattening  of  the  cornea  or  deficiency  of  the  aque- 
ous or  vitreous  humours.  At  the  same  time,  the  increase  of 
density  of  the  lens  may  possibly  be  attended  by  a  d^ree  of 
shrinking,  by  which  its  form  may  be  rendered  less  convex,  and 
its  refractive  power  diminished. 

It  appears  to  be  the  general  opinion,  that  along  with 
diminished  refraction,  there  attends  upon  presbyopia  a  loss  of 
that  power  of  accommodation  to  the  perception  of  near  objects, 
which  is  possessed  by  the  healthy  eye.  Whether  this  power 
depends  on  a  change  of  form  or  of  place  in  the  crystalline  lens, 
or  on  both  of  these,  or  some  change  different  from  either, 

*  Philosophical  Transactions,  VoL  ci.  p.  380-  London,  1811. 
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it  is  easily  conceivable  tliat  a  partial  or  total  loss  of  this  power 
would  be  quite  anal(^us  to  the  diminished  activity  which  takes 
place  in  all  the  functions  of  the  body  on  the  approach  of  old  age. 

TYeatment.  Although  it  would  be  in  vain  to  expect  any 
plan  of  treatment  to  have  the  effect  of  removing,  or  perhaps 
even  lessening  a  degree  of  presbyopia  already  produced,  it  is 
but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  by  avoiding  whatever  over- 
fatigues the  sight,  and  by  following  whatever  tends  to  delay 
the  progress  of  decrepitude,  this  defect  may  in  a  considerable 
measure  be  warded  off.  It  is  only  to  such  influences,  added 
to  an  original  soundness  of  constitution,  that  we  can  attribute 
the  exemption  from  presbyopia,  which  is  occasionally  possessed 
by  men  far  advanced  in  life. 

The  assistance,  which  the  presbyopic  eye  derives  from  a 
double  convex-glass,  ought  neither  to  be  too  soon  had 
recourse  to,  nor  too  long  delayed.  Many  injure  their  sight, 
by  adopting  the  use  of  magnifiers  suddenly,  and  before  they 
have  any  need  of  them ;  while  others,  actuated  perhaps  by  a 
desire  of  concealing  their  age,  refrain  from  employing  them 
long  after  the  period,  when  they  would  not  merely  have 
afforded  them  a  valuable  assistance,  but  have  proved  a  means 
of  saving  their  sight.  The  presbyopic  eye,  if  refused  the  aid 
of  glasses,  is  necessarily  strained  by  every  attempt  to  perceive 
near  objects,  and  suffers  more  in  a  few  months  by  such  forced 
exertion,  that  it  would  do  in  as  many  years,  if  assisted  by  such 
glasses  as  would  render  vision  easy  and  agreeable. 

It  would  evidently  be  absurd  to  fix  upon  any  period  of  life 
at  which  glasses  should  be  first  employed,  or  at  which  the 
presbyopic  eye  should  \ie  assisted  by  stronger  magnifiers  dian 
those  which  the  individual  has  made  choice  of  in  the  first 
instance;  but  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  when- 
ever a  person  of  forty-five  years  of  age,  or  upwards,  finds,  that 
in  order  to  see  small  objects  distinctly,  he  is  obliged  to  carry 
them  far  from  his  eye;  that  he  moves,  as  it  were  instinctively, 
nearer  to  the  light,  when  he  wishes  to  read  or  work,  or  holds 
the  book  or  other  object  close  to  the  light,  in  order  to  see 
with  facility ;  that  very  small  objects,  after  he  has  looked  at 
them  earnestly  for  some  time,  appear  confused;  that  his  eyes, 
afler  slight  exertion,  become  so  much  fatigued,  that  he  is 
obliged  to  turn  them  to  other  objects,  in  order  to  give  them  some 
relaxation ;  and  that  the  sight,  on  awaking  in  the  morning,  is 
very  weak,  and  does  not  recover  its  customary  degree  of  force 
for  some  hours;  then,  he  may,  if  he  has  not  hitherto  used 
convex  glasses,  begin  to  use  them,  or  if  he  has  already  had 


recourse  to  tliose  of  a  very  long  focus,  he  may  change  ihem  for 
tt  pair  of  shorter  focus,  or,  in  other  words,  of  greater  refrnc- 
live  power. 

A  double-convex  glass  improves  the  vision  of  a  presbyopic 
eye,  simply  by  lessening  tlie  divergence  of  the  rays  of  lipit 
proceetiing  from  near  objects,  and  thus  ensuring  their  bong 
brought  into  foci  upon  the  retina.  To  see  distant  object* 
with  distinctness,  glasses  are  in  general  not  required  by  the 
presbyopic  eye ;  on  tlie  contrary,  parallel  rays  being  sufficienlJ; 
converged  by  the  refractive  media  of  the  eye  itselt^  to  bi- 
brought  to  their  respective  foci  on  the  retina,  the  conTcs- 
glasses  must  be  laid  aside,  when  objects  at  a  distance  are  to  be 
examined. 

As  a  meniscus  will  produce  the  same  effect  as  a  double- 
convex  glass,  in  enabling  the  presbyopic  eye  to  perceive  near 
objects  with  distinctness,  while  it  will  allow  the  eye  greater 
latitude  without  fatigue.  Dr.  Wollaston  has  recommended  the 
former  as  a  periscopic  glass  for  far-sighted  persons. 

Similar  directions  must  be  followed  in  choosing  convex 
glasses  as  in  selecting  concave  ones;  viz.  that  each  eye  is  to  be 
tried  separately;  that  the  lowest  power,  or  longest  focus,  «hich 
answers  ihe  purpose,  is  to  lie  chosen;  and  that  as  tlie  concave 
glasses  made  use  of  by  the  near-sighted  should  itot  malce 
objects  appear  smaller,  neither  should  the  convex  glasacx  cm- 
ployed  by  the  far-sighted  make  them  appear  Inrgvr  than 
natural." 

Persons  at  a  distance  from  an  optician,  may  detenniite  iJic 
focal  length  of  the  convex  glasses,  which  they  will  require,  by 
means  of  the  following  rules. 

1.  If  they  have  a  distinct  vision  of  objects  moderatefy  nawnfr, 
let  them  multiply  the  distimce  at  which  they  see  raimite 
objects  most  distinctly,  say  20  inches,  by  the  ilistance  at  wluch 

•  Convex  glaasea  ore  kejit  in  the  shops  of  every  foral  length  frmo  tbinv- 
six  inches  to  six.  Itisevtdeni,  that  no  certain  Mtimate  can  he  fitnneilfhwi 
a  person's  Rge,  of  the  focal  lei^tb  at  the  gluts  which  be  will  reqatrc :  ■!• 
though  |)erha|iB  the  rolloMing  maybe  received  an  a  loleratile  aptiroxiiDMiM 
It)  an  nvcrngc,  upon  this  heud. 

Years  of  ag<i, W  45  iO  j.5  fi8  60  6j  70  T.'.  80  85  80  100 

Focal  lengths  in  inches. 36  30  84  20   18   IS   U   IIT  10     9     a     7      « 

The  focus  ofa  convex  gluiu  may  be  measured  by  holiiing  it  near  the  ode 
of  a  roam.fiKinga  window,  or  what  is  still  bctlcr,  p|>|><Mit«  to  a  candl«^«iMl 
moving  il  slowly  backunrds  ntul  forwords,  until  (he  image  of  the  window- 
fr»me,  or  of  the  flume  of  llic  candle,  uuon  tht  wall,  becomes  sniallnl  aiHi 
most  distinct.  The  distance  betweefi  tile  glui  Mtd  the  wall  at  thai  Baaient 
is  the  focul  Icnjjth. 
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they  wish  to  read  by  the  aid  ofglasses,  say  12  inches,  and  divide  • 
the  product,  240,  by  the  diirerence  between  the  two,  8 ;  the 
quotient,  30,  will  be  the  focal  length  of  the  glasses  required. 

2.  If  the  distance  at  which  the  person  sees  most  distinctly 
be  very  greats  then  the  focal  length  of  the  glasses  required  will 
be  equal  to  the  distance  at  which  he  wishes  to  see  objects  most 
distinctly. 

Convex  glasses  of  about  thirty-six  inches  focus  are  often  used 
by  ignorant  people,  under  the  name  o( preservers^  before  their 
sight  has  attained  that  d^ree  of  presbyopia,  which  renders 
the  use  of  glasses  necessair*  They  seem  to  think  that 
preservers  have  the  power  of  arresting  the  progress  of  that 
failure  of  the  sight,  which  is  the  natural  consequence  of  age. 

As  it  is  chiefly  by  candle-light  that  the  presbyopic  patient 
complains  of  his  deficient  sight;  even  after  he  has  supplied 
himself  with  proper  glasses,  it  is  advisable  that  he  should 
refrain,  as  much  as  possible,  from  employing  himself  at  night 
in  occupations,  which  require  intense  use  of  the  organs  of 
vision.  Tlie  moment  that  the  eyes  begin  to  feel  hot  and 
fatigued,  while  the  individual  is  occupied  in  reading,  writing, 
or  the  like,  especially  by  candle-light,  he  should  take  the  hint, 
and  allow  them  a  period  of  repose. 

When  presbyopia  occurs  suddenly  in  subjects  much  under 
the  age  of  forty  years,  it  will  lead  us  to  suspect,  either  some 
derangement  of  the  internal  parts  of  the  eye,  some  pressure 
behind  the  eyeball,  or  some  disease  of  that  portion  of  the  optic 
apparatus  which  is  contained  within  the  cranium.  Instances  of 
this  sort  have  occurred  even  in  children,  and  have  sometimes 
yielded  to  the  use  of  evacuating  remedies.  Thus,  Mr.  Ware 
mentions  the  case  of  a  boy  of  eight  years  old,  who  suddenly 
became  presbyopic,  and  was  repeatedly  punished  at  school,  on 
account  of  bis  mcorrect  and  defaced  writing,  the  real  cause 
being  unknown  to  his  master.  After  the  presbyopia  had  con- 
tinued a  fortnight,  and  different  local  applications  had  been 
used  without  producing  any  sensibly  good  effects,  a  cure  was 
accomplished  by  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  temples,  and 
the  use  of  purgative  medicines.  Two  sisters  of  this  patient 
were  similarly  affected.  The  elder,  twenty  years  of  age,  had 
never  been  able  to  do  fine  work,  and  for  three  years  had  been 
greatly  assisted  by  convex  spectacles.  The  younger,  a  girl  of 
fifteen,  had  been  presbyopic  for  about  a  year,  being  obliged  to 
use  glasses  whenever  she  read,  or  worked  with  her  needle. 
This  patient,  in  the  course  of  six  weeks,  during  which  she 
totally  abstained  from  the  use  of  glasses  was  completely  relieved 
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from  the  necessity  of  using  them,  by  the  application  of  two 
leeches  to  each  temple  twice  a  week.  The  elder  sister,  in  the 
same  space  of  time,  experienced  much  relief  from  similar 
treatment,  but  was  still  unable  to  do  fine  work  without  glasses, 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  long  continuance  of  the  infirmity, 
and  partly  on  account  of  her  not  having  abstained  from  the 
use  of  her  spectacles  with  equal  steadiness.* 


SECTION  III. — INSENSIBILITY  TO  CERTAIN  COlX)UBS. 

Numerous  instances  have  now  been  recorded  of  persons, 
who  were  liable  to  strange  mistakes  regarding  the  colonis  of 
objects,  or  were  even  totally  unable  to  perceive  certain  coloars. 
Some  of  the  individuals  in  question  appear  to  have  been  my- 
opic, but  the  eyes  of  most  of  those  who  presented  this  defect 
are  described  as  appearing  in  no  way  diseased  or  unnatural, 
and  to  have  fulfillcKi  their  functions  perfectly,  so  far  as  the 
size,  form,  and  distance  of  objects  were  concerned. 

Mr.  Huddart  mentions  the  case  of  one  Harris,  a  shoe- 
maker at  Maryport  in  Cumberland,  who  could  distinguish  only 
black  and  white,  and  who  had  two  brothers  almost  equally 
defective,  one  of  whom  always  mistook  orange  for  green. 
Harris  observed  this  defect  when  he  was  four  years  oli  Having 
by  accident  found  in  the  street  a  child's  stocking,  he  carried  it 
to  a  neighbouring  house  to  inquire  for  the  owner  :  he  obserred 
the  people  called  it  a  red  stocking,  though  he  did  not  under- 
stand why  they  gave  it  that  denomination,  as  he  himself 
thought  it  completely  described  by  being  called  a  stockung. 
The  circumstance,  however,  remained  in  his  memory,  and 
together  with  subsequent  observations,  led  him  to  the  know- 
leci^e  of  his  defect.  He  observed,  for  instance,  that  other 
children  could  discern  cherries  on  a  tree  by  some  pretended 
difference  of  colour,  though  he  could  distinguish  them  fiom 
the  leaves  by  their  difference  only  of  size  and  shape*! 

Another  case,  of  a  Mr.  Scott,  is  recorded,  to  whom  full  reds 
and  full  greens  appeared  alike,  while  yellows  and  dark  blues 
were  very  easily  distinguished.  Mr.  Scott's  father,  his  mater- 
nal uncle,  one  of  his  sisters,  and  her  two  sons,  had  all  the 
same  imperfection.:|: 

*  Philosophical  Transactions,  Vol.  diL  p.  48.  London,  1813. 

f  Ibid.  vol.  Ixvii.  p.  260.  Lond.  1777.    %  ^^i^-  ^^1*  l^^iii-  P-  ^^  1-  Lond.  I771L 
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Mr.  Dalton,  the  celebrated  chemist,  cannot  distinguish 
pink  from  blue,  by  daylight ;  and  in  the  solar  spectrum,  the 
red  is  scarcely  visible  to  him,  the  rest  of  it  appearing  to  con- 
sist of  two  colours,  yellow  and  blue«  He  appears  to  have 
remained  long  unconscious  of  his  defect;  and  was  led,  rather 
to  suppose  that  there  existed  some  perplexity  in  the  nomen- 
clature of  colours,  than  any  incapability  in  his  own  power  of 
distinguishing  them.* 

Those  who  feel  inclined  to  examine  the  particulars  of  other 
instances  of  this  sort,  may  consult  the  works  referred  to  in  the 
notflit  They  will  find,  on  doing  so,  that  the  chief  peculiari- 
ties of  these  cases  are,  the  confounding  of  red  with  green,  and 
pink  with  blue ;  in  other  words^  that  red  light,  colours  in 
which  it  forms  an  ingredient,  and  its  accidental  colour,  are  not 
distinguishable  by  those  who  labour  under  the  defect  in  ques- 
tion. Red  appears  to  them  merely  a  dark  colour^  and  green 
a  shade  of  drab.  Yellow  and  blue  ihey  readily  distinguish ; 
but  they  judge  of  orange,  purple,  and  brown  with  great  diffi- 
culty ;  and  even  the  shades  of  black,  grey,  and  white,  they 
are  often  unable  to  decide  upon  without  hesitation. 

We  should  scarcely  suppose,  that  a  deficiency  in  the  per- 
ception of  colours  could  be  attended  with  any  advantage ;  yet 
in  one  respect,  this  appears  to  be  the  case.  "  I  see  objects,** 
says  one  of  the  subjects  of  this  defect,  ^^  at  a  greater  distance 
and  more  distinctly  in  the  dark  than  any  one  I  recollect  to 
have  met  with ;  this  I  discovered  many  years  before  I  was  aware 
of  my  defective  error  in  colours."^  Another  makes  the  fol- 
lowing observations  on  the  same  point.  "  All  objects  what- 
ever, when  viewed  at  a  distance,  lose  their  local  colouring,  and 
assume  more  or  less,  of  a  pale,  or  azure  blue  tinge,  which 
painters  term  the  colour  of  the  air,  which  is  interposed 
between  the  spectator,  and  the  distant  object  No  colour 
contrasts  to  me  so  forcibly  with  black  as  this  azure  blue,  and 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester. 
l8t  Series.  Vol.  v.  p.  28.  Manchester,  1798. 

f  NichoII  in  Medico- Chimrgicai  Transactions,  Vol.  vii.  p.  477,  and  VoL 
ix.  p.  359;  and  in  Annals  of  Philosophy,  New  Series,  Vol.  iii.  p.  128. — 
Butter  in  Transactions  of  the  Phrenological  Society,  p.  209. — Combe,  Ibid. 
p.  222. — Harvey  in  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinbui^h,  Vol. 
X.  p.  253,  and  in  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science,  Vol.  v.  p.  1 14.— -Article 
lAghty  in  Encvclopsdia  Metropolitana,  p.  434,  §  507. — Brewster  in  Edin- 
burgh Journal  of  Science,  Vol.  iv.  p.  85. — Phrenological  Journal,  Vol.  iii. 
p.  265. — Colquhoun  in  Glasgow  Medical  Journal,  Vol.ii.  p.  12. 

I  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  Vol.  ix.  p.  361.  London,  1818. 
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as  you  know  timt  the8hadows  of  all  ofajectft  are  ckmiykwefl  of 
black,  the  fonns  of  objects  which  have  acquired  more  or  Icm  tf 
this  blue  hue,  from  being  distant,  become  defined,  and  narked 
by  the  possession  of  shadows,  which  sre  invisible  to  me  in  the 
higliMSoloured  objects  in  a  fore-ground,  and  which  are  thus 
left  comparatively  confused,  and  shapeless  inasses  of  ooloitf; 
So  much  is  this  the  case  with  me,  when  viewing  a  distArit 
object,  as  to  overcome  the  effect  of  perspective,  and  the  shad^ 
ing  in  the  form,  and  the  garments  of  human  beings  at  some  dis- 
tance from  my  eye,  is  often  so  predominant,  and  marks  them 
so  distincdy,  as  to  overcome  the  effect  of  diminution  of  me; 
and  although  I  see  the  object  most  distinctly,  I  am  unable  lo 
tell  whether  it  be  a  child  near  me,  or  a  gh>wn-up  person  at  a 
considerable  distance."* 

Ccaises,  The  following  are  some  of  the  nodons  which  haive 
been  formed  regarding  the  probable  causes  of  insensibility  to 
colours. 

1.  Mr.  Dalton  thinks  it  probable  that  the  red  light  is,  in 
these  cases,  absorbed  by  the  vitreous  hunioiir,  which  he  sup- 
poses may  have  a  blue  colour ;  a  very  unlikely  conjecture,  at 
the  best,  but  which  appears  to  be  refuted  by  the  simple  expe- 
riment of  looking  through  a  pair  of  green  or  blue  glasses. 
When  we  do  so,  we  still  recognise  every  primitive  ccSonr  ia 
bodies,  with  a  shade  merely  of  green  or  blue  over  tfaenk' 
Therefore,  supposing  the  rays  of  light  to  pass  through  ti  Uoe 
vitreous  humour,  it  does  not  follow  that  objects  should  appear 
blue,  or  that  we  should  be  prevented  fix>m  didcseming  lied 
light,  or  any  other  colour.  In  old  age,  we  view  aU  objects 
through  an  amber-coloured  crystalline  lens,  and  yet  see  every 
thing  of  its  natural  hue. 

2.  A  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science^'|  goii^ 
on  the  supposition  that  the  choroid  coat  is  essential  to  vision^ 
gives  it  as  his  conjecture,  that  the  loss  of  red  light  in  thesoln 
jects  of  this  defect,  arises  from  the  retina  itself  having  a  bhic 
tint,  so  that  the  light,  falling  upon  the  choroid  ctmt,  being 
deprived  of  its  I'ed  rays  by  the  absorptive  power  of  the  bln^ 
retina,  the  impression  conveyed  to  the  retina  by  tlie  dioroid, 
will  not  contain  that  of  red  light. 

3.  Dr.  Young,  adopting  apparently  the  notion  of  Darwin, 
that  the  retina  is  active  not  passive  in  vision,  r^ards  it  as  die 

*  Glasgow  Medical  Jouraal,  Vol.  if.  p.  14.  Gla<^w,  1829. 
f  Vol.  iy.  p.  86. 
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simplest  explanation  of  this  defect,  to  suppose  that  those  fibres 
of  tne  retina,  which  are  calculated  to  perceive  red,  are  absent 
or  paralysed. 

4.  Dr.  Brewster  conceives  that  the  eye,  in  these  cases,  is 
insensible  to  the  colours  at  one  end  of  the  spectrum,  just  as 
the  ear  of  certain  persons  has  been  proved,  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  to 
be  insensible  to  sounds  at  one  extremity  of  the  scale  of  musi- 
cal notes,  while  it  is  perfectly  sensible  to  all  other  sounds. 

5.  The  phrenologists  maintain,  that  the  faculty  of  distin- 
guishing colours  does  not  depend  on  the  eye,  but  on  a  par- 
ticular part  of  the  brain,  to  which  they  give  the  name  of  the 
organ  of  colour;  and  that  in  those  who  are  deficient  in  judg- 
ing of  colours,  the  defect  lies  in  this  organ,  and  not  in  the 
eyes,  the  mechanical  construction  and  optical  eifects  of  which 
appear  to  be  perfect  in  the  individuals  in  question. 


SECTION  IV. — CHRUPSIA,*  OR  COLOURED  VISION. 

It  is  evident,  that  in  health  we  should  suiFer  no  imitations 
of  visual  sensations,  no  flashes  of  light  from  internal  changes 
in  the  eye,  no  false  perceptions  of  muscae  volitantes ;  that  we 
should  see  objects  of  their  natural  colours,  not  tinged  with 
hues  entirely  foreign  to  them,  or  of  which  they  in  general 
appear  to  be  free ;  and  that  we  should  have  the  consciousness 
of  being  impressed  by  the  view  of  external  objects,  only  when 
such  objects  are  present  and  actually  affecting  our  organs  of 
vision.  Yet  such  is  the  constitution  of  the  optic  apparatus, 
that  by  various  derangements  to  which  it  is  liable,  we  become 
the  subjects  of  many  sensations,  which  have  actually  no  pro- 
totype. Even  a  mere  defect  of  power  in  this  apparatus  to  be 
affected  in  the  natural  way,  frequendy  gives  rise  to  false  sen- 
sations. 

Circulating  through  the  immediate  organ  of  visual  sensation, 
the  blood,  during  a  state  of  perfect  health,  makes  no  visual 
impression  on  that  organ ;  but  let  the  circulation  through  the 
retina,  and  neighbouring  parts,  be  eitlier  accelerated  or  im- 
peded, and  certain  morbid  sensations  are  immediately  pro- 
duced. One  of  these  is  what  is  commonly  called  seeing  the 
circuiation  of  the  blood  in  the  eye.  Tlius  Sauvages  observed,  that 
the  pulsations  of  the  ophthalmic  artery  might  be  perceived,  by 
lookmg  attentively  on  a  white  wall,  well  illuminated.    A  kind 

•  From  XS^  colour,  and  5>)/<<,  vision. 
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of  network,  darker  than  the  other  pacts  of  the  wall,  appeals 
and  vanishes  alternately  with  every  pulsation.  This  chaoge 
of  colour  of  the  wall  he  ascribes  to  the  compression  of  the 
retina,  by  the  diastole  of  the  artery.*  Dr.  K.  W.  Darwin, 
alsoy  describes  what  he  calls  seeing  the  circulation  of  the 
Uood  in  the  eye.  *^  The  circulation  may  be  seen,"  sajrs  be^ 
^'  either  in  both  eyes  at  a  time,  or  only  in  one  of  them ;  krem 
a  certain  quantity  of  light  is  necessary  to  produce  this  cuiiooi 

f)henomenon,  if  one  hand  be  brought  nearer  tlie  closed  eye- 
ids  than  the  other,  the  circulation  m  that  eye  will,  for  a  tim€^ 
disappear.  For  the  easier  viewing  the  circulation,  it  is  some- 
times necessary  to  rub  the  eyes  with  a  certain  d^ree  of  force 
after  they  are  closed,  and  to  hold  the  breath  longer  than  is 
agreeable,  which,  by  accumulating  more  blood  m  the  ^e^ 
facilitates  the  experiment ;  but  in  general  it  may  be  seen  di^ 
tinctly  after  having  examined  other  spectra  with  your  back  to 
the  light,  till  the  eyes  become  weary ;  then  liaving  covered 
your  closed  eyelids  for  half  a  minute,  till  the  spectrum  is  fiided 
away,  which  you  were  examining,  turi^  your  face  to  the  light, 
and  removing  your  hands  from  the  eyelids,  by  and  by  again 
shade  them  a  little,  and  the  circulation  becomes  curiouslj 
distinct.  The  streams  of  blood  are,  however,  generally  seen 
to  unite,  which  shews  it  to  be  the  venpus  circulation,  owing,  I 
suppose,  to  the  greater  opacity  of  the  blood  in  these  vessels.*! 

In  this,  and  the  next  four  sections,  we  shall  notice  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  false  visual  sensations.  The  first  is  what 
is  called  chrupsia^  or  coloured  vision. 

Patients,  who  are  partially  amaurotic,  complain  not  unfirft- 
quently  of  luminous  objects,  as,  a  lighted  candle,  appearing 
as  if  surrounded  by  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  This  symp- 
tom has  been  called  chrupsia,  and  has  been  supposed  to 
depend  on  some  derangement  of  the  lenses  of  the  eye,  hy  MJuch 
the  achromatic  power  of  this  organ  becomes  impaired.  In 
all  such  cases,  it  would  be  proper  to  guard  against  our  bong 
deceived,  by  those  causes,  which  might  induce  a  decomposition 
of  the  rays  of  light  by  inflection  merely,  such  as  contractioo 
of  the  eyelids. 

Another  varie^  of  chrupsia,  consists  in  seeing  objects  of  a 
different  colour  u-om  that  which  is  natural  to  diem.  Some 
amaurotic  patients  see  objects  as  if  tinged  of  a  yellow,  green, 
or  bluish  colour. 

I  have  at  present  a  patient  under  my  care  with  prolapsus 

*  Nosologia  Methodica,  Vol.  ii.  p.  180.     Amstelodami,  1768. 
f  Philosophical  Transactions,  Yd.  Izxvi  p.  dii.    Londoi^  1786. 
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of  the  nasal  portion  of  the  iris  through  an  accidental  wound 
of  the  cornea,  who  sees  all  objects  of  a  greenish  hue. 

The  alleged  yellowness  of  objects  in  jaundice,  which,  if  it 
ever  occurs,  is  exceedingly  rare,  the  red  tinge  which  is  seen 
by  the  patient  whose  anterior  chamber  is  filled  with  blood, 
and  even  the  phenomena  of  ocular  spectra  or  accidental  colours 
have  all  been  crowded  together  under  the  appellation 
ckmpsia. 


SECTION  V. — PHOTOP8IA.*     . 

That  sensations  of  light  may  be  excited  independently  of 
the  ordinary  impressions  from  external  objects,  is  familiarly 
known.  The  fliush,  produced  upon  sneezing,  or  by  a  sudden 
blow  on  the  eye,  or  by  the  passage  of  the  Galvanic  influence 
through  different  parts  of  the  face,  as  in  the  simple  experiment 
of  applying  a  piecq  of  zinc  and  a  piece  of  silver  to  the  tongue, 
and  then  bringing  them  into  contact,  is  generally  considered  as 
sufiBcient  proof,  that  the  retina  may  be  so  impressed,  as  to 
jproduce  the  sensation  of  light,  altogether  independently  of  the 
^tual  presence  of  light*  The  effect  is  produced  whether  the 
ieyes  be  opened  or  closed,  and  whether  the  experiment  be  made 
in  daylight  or  in  the  dark. 

In  like  manner,  there  are  sensations  of  light,  which  are  alto- 
gether the  result  of  disease  in  the  optic  apparatus.  Flashes 
of  light,  the  appearance  of  shining  stars,  a  glittering  as  if 
from  the  points  of  innumerable  neeales,  and  a  variety  of  other 
lucid  spectra  attend  retinitis,  and  occur  in  the  commence- 
ment of  certain  kinds  of  amaurosis.  In  some  peculiar 
and  distressing  cases,  the  patient  is  annoyed  by  the  sensation 
aft  if  his  eyes  were  directed  towards  globes  of  light  swimming 
before  him,  or  as  if  he  were  looking  at  a  sea  of  melted  gold. 

Tlie  distress,  which  patients  af^ted  with  such  false  sen- 
sations experience,  varies  greatly  in  degree ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
these  lucid  spectra  are  both  less  supportable  by  those  who 
experience  tiiem,  and  ought  to  be  regarded  as  of  a  more 
alarming  nature,  than  the  semitransparent  or  daric  muaca 
voUtanteSi  which  so  frequently  occur.  Flashes  of  light  are 
often  the  precursors  of  convulsive  attacks,  such  as  epilepsy ; 
subjects  inclined  to  apoplexy,  on  raising  their  heads  after 
stooping,  see  showers  of  shining  spectra;  those  who  have  suf- 

*  From  for;,  %ht,  and  (^1^9  vision.     Visus  Lucidus.    Mo^/io^t/^i)  of 
Hippocrates. 
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fer«]  from  internal  nphtbalniiu  are  often  troubled  witli  such 
sensations  as  that  of  a  luminous  wheel,  rapidly  revolving 
before  them ;  and  phrenilis  is  attended  by  false  impressions  of 
the  same  sort,  which  often  continue  long  after  alt  the  other 
symptoms  have  ceased. 

It  is  of  great  importance,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  photop- 
sia,  and  to  distinguisli  it  accurately  from  photophobia.* 
The  latter  often  simulates  the  former,  especially  in  strumous, 
hypochondriacal,  and  hysterical  patients.  The  cause  of  plw>- 
topsia  being  discovered,  the  line  of  treatment  can  scarcely  be 
mistaken. 

Catte.  The  following  interesting  case  of  photo]>sia  has  been 
recorded  by  Mr,  Ware,  in  the  words  of  the  patient  himself, 
a  medical  practitioner. 

"  About  ten  years  ago,  when  about  forty-eight  years  of  age, 
I  experienced  the  first  attack  of  the  malady  which  I  mean  u> 
descrilje;  and  it  has  repeatedly  returned  at  irregular  periods, 
from  that  to  the  present  time.  The  first  notice  that  I  have 
of  the  attack  is  a  peculiar  indescribable  sensation  al  tlie  botiom 
of  the  eye,  which  does  not  amount  to  pain,  and  is  so  slight 
that  its  reality  is  not  to  lie  determined,  unless  I  direct  my 
attention  very  particularly  to  it.  After  a  few  secoads  wc 
objects,  in  a  small  point,  nearly  in  Ihe  centre  of  the  6dd  of 
vision,  become  indistinct ;  and,  shortly  afterwards,  invituble^ 

In  a  few  seconds  more,  that  is,  in  about  half  a  minute  from 
the  commencement  of  the  att.ick,  the  point  thai  was  invisible 
becomes  lucid,  appearing  to  he  a  circular  spot,  altotit  the 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter :  in  which  n  yellow  flame  seems 
to  undulate  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  with  almost 
coruscating  quickness  and  splendour.  This  spot  increase*  hj 
the  extension  of  the  undulating  flume  until  it  acquires  on 
apparent  diameter  of  about  three  quarters  of  an  incli,  which 
takes  place  generally  in  about  six  or  eight  minutes.  The  fieiy 
veil,  which  conceals  objects,  becomes  then  thinner  in  the 
centre,  and  objects  are  there  seen  through  it.  The  vUion 
increases,  until  at  length  a  ring  of  light  only  remains,  which 
continues  lo  enlarge  until  it  is  lost  by  seeming  to  extend  beyond 
the  field  of  vision. 

"  The  returns  of  the  attack   have  been  very   irregular. 
Sometimes  they  have  occurred  daily  for  a  week  or  ten  days 
together;  at  other  times  more  liian  a  nionlh  has  elapsed  be- 
tween their  appearance.    During  one  foivnoon  tliey  retu 
•  See  pnges  1(37,  aS5,  ami  «7. 
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almost  every  half  hour ;  but  of  late  the  intervals  are  much 
lengthened ;  and  I  have  been  now  exempted  from  the  malady 
more  than  three  montlis. 

^^  At  first  no  pain  was  felt;  but  during  the  last  twelve 
months,  a  slight  uneasiness  under  the  forehead,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  to  that  of  the  affected  eye,  lias  generally  accompanied 
and  succeeded  the  attack. 

'^  The  disease  is  common  to  both  eyes,  though  it  has  never 
yet  occurred  in  both  at  the  same  time.  My  sight  is  not  in- 
jured, though  the  sensibility  of  the  retina  appears  to  be  mor- 
bidly increased :  a  strongly  illuminated  object  producing  a 
more  brilliant  spectrum  than  it  used  to  do. 

^^  About  six  weeks  ago  I  first  saw  the  unpleasing  appearance 
of  a  small  dark  circular  spot,  which,  varying  its  situation  with 
every  motion  of  the  eye,  showed  how  appropriately  the  term 
musca  volitans  had  been  applied  to  it.  The  possibility  of  its 
being  a  partial  paralytic  aflPection,  resulting  from  the  frequent 
morbidly  increased  action  of  the  retina,  naturally  alarmed  me ; 
but  six  weeks  having  elapsed  without  any  return,  I  am  become 
easy  concerning  it  In  this  instance  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  afiection  appears  to  have  been  an  irregularly  increased 
action  of  the  retma ;  and  the  remote  causes  were  an  over  eager 
eicercise  of  the  mind,  joined  with  too  long  continued  employ- 
ment of  the  eyes,  and  a  disordered  state  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels. 

**  With  regard  to  the  means  of  cure,  reprehensible  as  it 
may  appear,  I  for  a  long  time  employed  none.  About  three 
years  ago,  however,  having  been  harassed  repeatedly  at  diort 
mtervius,  and  sometimes  two  or  three  times  in  the  day,  by  the 
above-mentioned  appearances,  I  called  on  you,  and,  by  your 
advice,  took  a  dose  of  five  grains  of  calomel.  After  this  the 
spectrum  did  not  appear  for  several  months ;  and  when  I  again 
saw  it,  it  yielded  to  a  repetition  of  the  same  remedy.  In  the 
following  year,  having  travelled  two  days  together,  and  taken 
food  of  an  improper  kind,  and  in  an  irregular  manner,  the 
attacks  on  the  third  morning  were  so  frequently  repeated, 
that  I  was  unable  to  see  my  way  without  difficulty  and  danger. 
I  therefore  stopped  and  took  my  dose  of  calomel ;  after  which 
the  spectrum  immediately  disappeared,  and  it  did  not  return 
for  many  montlis.  That  which  was  black,  as  well  as  those 
which  were  lucid,  were  equally  removed  by  tlie  use  of  this 
medicine ;  and  I  have  not  now  perceived  either  of  them  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time."* 

«  Medioo-Chinirgiod  TransactiooB,  Vol  v.  p.  274.    Lomion,  1814. 
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now  VI. OCULAR  SPECTRA,    OR  ACCIDEKTAL  COLOOB 

A  very  short  notice  of  this  class  of  phenninenfi  will  doI,  I 
think,  appear  improper,  if  we  consider  that  tliey  are  the  result 
of  fatigue  of  the  eye,  and  that  futigup  is  not  only  in  Itsetf  a 
disease,  but  is  oflen  the  prelude  to  other  diseases  oi"  more  per* 
Diane nt  character. 

When  one  has  long  and  attentively  looked  at  a  brisht 
object,  as  at  the  setting  sun,  on  closing  his  eyes,  or  removing 
them,  an  image,  whicli  resembles  in  form  the  object  be  wa» 
attending  to,  continues  for  some  time  to  be  visible.  Thl^ 
am}earance  is  called  the  ocular  spectrum  of  the  object ;  and  ts 
it  IS  often  of  a  colour  dllferent  &om  that  of  the  object  which 
has  produced  it,  Buffon  gave  to  the  colours  which  arise  in 
tliis  way,  from  the  continued  action  of  light  upon  the  rcltna, 
the  name  of  accidental  colours,  in  order  to  distinguLsh  them 
from  those  which  arc  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  white 
lighL 

Dr.  R.W.  Darwin,  of  Shrewsbury,*  considers  ocular  spectra 
under  four  heads.  To  understand  his  views  of  this  subject,  n  b 
necessary  to  know  that  he  regards  the  retina  as  a  fibrous  Md>- 
stance,  capable  of  a  certain  sort  of  activity,  whicfa  produces 
vision,  ana  capable  even  of  spasmodic  or  irregular  ociicnu 

I.  The  retina  is  not  so  easily  excited  into  action  by  a  less 
irritation,  after  having  been  lately  subjected  to  a  greater:  and 
hence  a  class  of  ocular  spectra  Jrom  defect  <^  lenstSHify,  as  in 
tile  simple  experiment  just  referred  to.  Certain  of  the  m»$nr 
volitantes,  complained  of  by  people  of  delicate  constinitiom, 
when  their  eyes  are  a  little  weakened  by  fatigue,  are  probably 
ocular  spectra  of  this  kind. 

II.  The  retina  is  more  easily  excited  into  action  by  a  greater 
irritation,  aller  having  been  lately  subjected  to  a  less;  and 
bence  a  doss  of  ocular  spectra  Jrom  evcess  i^  sentU/Uitjft  as 
in  tile  following  experiment.  Make  with  ink  on  white  papc 
a  very  black  spot,  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  a  tail 
to  it  about  an  inch  long,  so  as  to  represent  a  tadpole;  k>ok 
steaddy  for  u  minute  on  this  spot,  and,  on  moving  the  eye  a 
little,  the  figure  of  the  tadpole  will  be  seen  on  the  whita  part 
of  the  paper,  whiter  or  more  luminous  than  the  other  pBilx  of 
the  paper.     The  part  of  the  retina  which  was  exposea  to  ihc 


i.  p.  313.  Uhd<in,  1786. 
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black  spot,  is  now  more  sensible  to  light  than  the  other  parts 
of  it,  which  were  exposed  to  the  white  paper.  Dr.  Darwin 
regards  this  as  put  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  following  experi- 
ment. On  closing  the  eyes  after  viewing  the  black  spot  on 
the  white  paper,  a  red  spot  is  seen  of  the  form  of  the  black 
spot :  for  that  part  of  the  retina,  on  which  the  black  spot  was 
cbelineated,  being  now  more  sensible  to  light  than  the  other 
parts  of  it,  which  were  exposed  to  the  white  paper,  is  capable 
of  perceiving  the  red  rays  which  penetrate  the  eyelids. 

III.  There  is  a  set  of  ocular  spectra,  which  resemble  their 
object  in  its  colour  as  well  as  form.  These  Dr.  Darwin  terms 
direct  ocular  spectra. 

If,  in  the  night,  we  place  the  bright  flame  of  a  spermaceti 
candle  before  a  black  object,  look  steadily  at  it  for  a  short  time, 
till  it  is  observed  to  become  son^what  paler,  and  then  dose 
die  eyes,  and  cover  them  carefully,  but  not  so  as  to  compress 
them,  the  image  of  the  blazing  candle  will  continue  distinctly 
visible.  In  this  case,  according  to  Dr.  Darwin,  a  quantity  of 
stimulus  somewhat  greater  than  natural  excites  the  retina  mto 
spasmodic  action,  which  ceases  in  a  few  seconds. 

If  we  place  a  spermaceti  candle  in  the  night  about  one  fix>t 
from  the  eye,  and  look  steadily  on  the  centre  of  the  flame,  till 
die  eye  becomes  much  more  fatigued  than  in  the  last  experi- 
ment ;  on  closing  the  eyes  a  reddish  spectrum  will  be  per- 
ceived, which  wul  repeatedly  cease  and  return.  In  this  case, 
ji  quantity  of  stimulus  somewhat  greater  than  the  former 
>  excites  the  retina  into  spasmodic  action,  which  ceases  and 
,  recurs  alternately. 

IV.  There  is  a  set  of  ocular  spectra,  of  a  colour  contrary 
to  that  of  their  object.     These  may  be  called  reverse  ocular 

.  mectrcL  They  are  excited  by  a  stimulus  somewhat  greater 
Uian  what  is  sufEcient  to  produce  the  direct  spectra,  and  are 

,  supposed  by  Dr.  Darwin  to  depend  on  the  retina  falling  into 
sn  opposite  spasmodic  action  to  that  which  had  previously 
existed. 

If  we  place  a  piece  of  coloured  silk,  about  an  indh  in  diame- 
ter, on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  and  about  half  a  yard  from  the 

.1  qres,  look  steadily  upon  it  for  a  minute,  then  remove  tlie  eyes 
to  another  part  of  the  paper,  a  spectrum  will  be  seen  of  the 
form  of  the  silk,  but  of  a  colour  opposite  it.     Red  silk  will 

Sroduce  a  green  spectrum,  green  a  red  one,  orange  blue, 
lue  orange,  yellow  violet,  and  violet  yellow.     These  reverse 
spectra  are  similar  to  a  colour,  formed  by  the  combination  of 
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all  the  primary  colours,  except  that  with  which  the  eye  has 
been  £&Ugued  in  making  the  experiment. 

In  contemplating  any  of  these  reverse  q>ectra  with  the  tyt 
closed  and  covered,  it  disappears  and  reappears  several 
successively,  till  at  length  it  entirely  vanishes,  like  the 
spectra ;  but  with  this  additional  circumstance,  that  when  the 
spectrum  becomes  faint  or  evanescent,  it  is  instantly  revived 
by  removing  the  hand  from  before  the  eyelids,  so  as  to  admit 
more  light.  The  retina,  being  still  sensible  to  all  other  nj% 
of  light,  except  that  with  which  it  was  lately  fatigued,  is  stim- 
ulated, by  the  admission  of  these  rays,  into  moae  rootioni 
which  form  the  reverse  spectrum. 

If  the  retina  is  excited  by  a  stimulus  greater  than  the  lait 
mentioned,  it  falls  into  various  successive  spasmodic  acticnii 
Thus  De  la  Hire  observed,  that  after  looking  at  the  bright 
sun,  the  impression  in  his  eye  first  assumed  a  yellow  appear* 
ance,  then  green,  and  then  blue. 

Excited  by  a  still  greater  stimulus,  tlie  retina  may  fall  into 
a  fixed  spasmodic  action,  which  may  continue  for  some  dajps. 
Thus  Dr.  Darwin  found,  that  after  having  looked  long  at  the 
meridian  sun,  till  the  disc  faded  into  a  pale  blue,  he  firequendy 
observed  a  bright  blue  spectrum  of  the  sun  on  other  objects 
all  the  next  and  succeeding  day,  which  constantly  occiurred 
when  he  attended  to  it,  and  finequently  when  he  did  not  pre- 
viously attend  to  it. 

A  quantity  of  stimulus  greater  than  the  preceding  inducei 
a  temporary  paralysis  of  the  organ  of  vision.  Place  a  areo- 
lar piece  of  bright  red  silk,  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
on  the  middle  of  a  sheet  of  white  paper ;  lay  them  on  the 
floor  in  a  bright  sunshine,  and  fixing  the  eyes  steadily  on  the 
centre  of  the  red  circle,  for  three  or  four  minutes,  at  the  distance 
of  four  or  six  feet  from  the  object,  the  red  silk  will  gradually 
become  paler,  and  finally  cease  to  appear  red  at  all. 

The  following  miscellaneous  facts  regarding  ocular  spectra 
appear  worthy  of  notice.  The  full  illustration  of  them  will  be 
found  chiefly  in  Dr.  Darwin's  paper ;  and  the  reader  may 
farther  consult,  on  this  subject,  the  works  mentioned  below.* 

*  De  la  Hire  sur  les  differens  Accidens  de  In  Vue,  I694u — Jurin's'Esaqr 
on  DisdDctand  Indistinct  Viaion»at  the  end  of  Smith's  Optics. — Buftmior 
les  Couleurs  Accidentelles,  M^moires  de  I'Academie  Rojale  des  Science^ 
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I.  Though  a  certain  quantity  of  light  facilitates  the  forma- 
tion of  the  reverse  spectrum,  a  greater  quantity  prevents  its 
formation,  as  the  more  powerful  stimulus  excites  even  the 
fiuigued  parts  of  the  eye  mto  action ;  otherwise  we  should  see 
tbe  spectrum  of  the  last  viewed  object  as  often  as  we  turn  our 


d.  When  a  direct  spectrum  is  thrown  on  colours  darker 
than  itself,  it  mixes  with  them;  as  the  yellow  spectrum  of  the 
setting  sun,  thrown  on  the  green  grass,  becomes  a  greener 
iFellow.  But  when  a  direct  spectrum  is  thrown  on  colours 
brighter  than  itself,  it  becomes  instantly  changed  into  the 
reverse  spectrum,  which  mixes  with  those  brighter  colours. 
80  the  yellow  spectrum  of  tlie  setting  sun  thrown  on  the 
laminous  sky  becomes  blue,  and  changes  with  the  colour  or 
brightness  of  the  clouds  on  which  it  appears.  But  the  reverse 
roectrum  mixes  with  every  kind  of  colour  on  which  it  is 
tnrown,  whether  brighter  than  itself  or  not :  thus,  the  reverse 
spectrum,  obtained  by  viewing  a  piece  of  yellow  silk,  when 
^rown  on  white  paper,  is  a  lucid  blue  green ;  when  thrown 
on  black  Turkey  leather,  it  becomes  a  deep  violet.  In  these 
cases  the  retina  is  thrown  into  activity  or  sensation  by  tlie 
sdmulus  of  external  colours,  at  the  same  time  that  it  continues 
tbe  activity  or  sensation  which  forms  the  spectra. 

S.  All  experiments  upon  ocular  spectra  are  apt  to  be  con- 
founded, if  they  are  made  too  soon  after  each  other,  as  the 
remaining  spectrum  will  mix  up  with  the  new  ones.  This  is 
a  very  troublesome  circumstance  to  painters,  who  are  obliged 
to  look  long  upon  the  same  colour ;  and  in  particular  to  those 
irtiose  eyes,  from  natural  debility,  cannot  long  continue  tlie 
same  kind  of  exertion. 

4.  From  some  occasional  phenomena  observed  in  experi- 
menting on  the  subject  of  ocular  s-pectra,  it  would  appear 
that  an  impression  on  the  one  retina  can  be  conveyed  to  the 
other.  Thus,  Dr.  Brewster  takingadvantage  of  a  fine  summer's 
day,  when  the  sun  was  near  the  meridian,  formed  a  very 
brilliant  and  distinct  image  of  his  disc,  by  means  of  the  con- 
cave mirror  of  a  reflecting  telescope.  His  right  eye  being 
tied  up,  he  viewed  this  luminous  disc  with  the  left  through  a 
tube,  which  prevented  any  extraneous  light  from  falling  upon 
the  retina.  When  the  retina  was  highly  excited  by  the  solar 
image,  he  turned  his  left  eye  to  a  white  ground,  and  examined 
die  series  of  ocular  spectra  which  followed.  After  uncovering 
his  right  eye,  a  remarkable  phenomenon  appeared ;  for  on 
turning  it  on  a  white  ground,  he  found  that  it  also  gave  a 


coloured  spectrum.  He  repeated  the  experimciil  twice,  in 
order  to  be  secure  against  deception^  and  always  with  tbc  saute 
result.  The  spectrum  in  the  left  eye  was  unifonuly  invigo- 
rcited  by  closing  the  eyelids,  because  the  images  of  exienud 
objects  efface  tJie  impression  upon  the  retina ;  and  when  be 
refreshed  the  spectrum  in  the  left  eye,  tliat  in  the  right  was 
also  strengtliened.  On  repeating  this  experiment  a  third  time, 
die  spectrum  appeared  in  both  eyes,  which  seems  to  proTe^ 
that  die  impression  of  the  solar  image  was  conveyed  by  the 
optic  nerve  from  the  left  to  the  right  eye;  for  the  right  vje 
being  shut,  could  not  be  affected  by  the  luminous  image.* 

5>  Ocular  spectra  sometimes  continue  for  days  or  weelis, 
and  are  often  followed  in  such  cases  by  serious  alTections  of 
tlie  retina.  Thus,  Dr.  Brewster  found,  after  the  exifcriiDcnts 
just  quoted,  that  his  eyes  were  reduced  to  such  a  state  of 
extreme  debility,  that  titey  were  unfit  for  any  farther  trials. 
A  spectrum  of  a  darkish  hue  floated  before  his  left  ey^  for 
many  hours,  succeeded  by  the  most  excruciating  pains,  shoot- 
ing through  erery  part  of  the  head.  These  pains,  acconinatlied 
with  a  slight  inflammation  in  botli  eyes,  lasted  for  sevenu  days. 
Two  years  after,  tJie  dehiliiy  of  the  eyes  still  oontiniiedt  and 
several  parts  of  the  retina  In  both  eyes  had  completely  lost 
their  sensibility.t 

BuiTon  tells  us,  that  one  of  his  friends  having  one  day 
looked  at  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  through  a  small  hole,  uhtwrrcd 
for  more  than  three  weeks  a  coloured  image  of  that  bmJy 
upon  all  objects.  When  lie  fixed  bis  eyes  upon  a  brilliant 
yellow,  as  tliat  of  a  gilt  frame,  lie  saw  a  purple  spot ;  when 
«n  blue,  as  that  of  a  slated  roof,  a  green  spot^  Bullbn  him- 
self brought  on  musca:  volUatUes  by  his  experiments  on  acci- 
dental colours. 

In  the  month  of  July,  a  lady  of  advanced  age,  went  from 
London  to  the  eastern  coust  of  Kent,  where  she  lodged  in  a 
house  looking  immediately  upon  the  sea,  and  of  cotirse  fery 
much  exposed  to  the  glare  of  the  mornhig  suu.  The  cunaim 
of  tlie  bed  in  which  she  slept,  and  also  of  the  windows,  were 
of  white  linen,  which  made  her  apartment  very  light.  When 
she  had  lieen  there  about  ten  days,  she  observed,  one  evening, 
at  the  time  of  sunset,  that  first  the  fringes  of  the  ctouus 
appeared  red,  and  soon  after  the  same  colour  wos  diffused  over 

■  Article,  Acddenlal  Coiouri,  in  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopieilia.        f  ll)i^ 

t  MeracHres  de  rAcademie  Rovale  de«  Sciences,  Annt-e  1743,  page  HMh 

AriiBterdam,  17**.   SeeLartey's  Recuei]  de  Mfmoires  de  Chif«Tpe,|i.jP* — 

fur  two  cases  of  Amauroaia  froni  viewing  an  eclijiac  i>rthc  »iiii.  ^* 
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all  the  objects  around  her.  It  was  particularly  conspicuous 
when  she  regarded  any  thing  white,  as  a  sheet  of  paper,  a  pack 
.cf  cards,  or  a  lady's  gown.  This  lasted  the  whole  night. 
The  next  morning  her  sight  was  perfectly  restored.  But  as  the 
evening  advanced,  the  same  appearances  came  on  again ;  and 
they  continued  to  do  so  regularly  every  evening,  as  long  as  she 
remained  at  that  place,  which  was  three  weeks  from  the  oom- 

'mencement  of  her  complaint:  the  natural  vision  always 
returning  in  the  morning.  Six  days  after  she  had  left  the  coast, 
jDr^  Heberden  saw  her  m  London,  still  subject  to  the  same 
affection.     It  persevered  a  fortnight  longer,  and  then,  of  its 

'own  accord,  ceased  suddenly  and  entirely.  While  it  was  upon 
tier,  the  sight  seemed  to  be  no  otherwise  impaired  than  by  the 

jCl^pree  of  indbtinctness  necessarily  produced  by  this  unnatural 
colour,  which  overspread  all  her  view.     There  seems  every 

'reason  to  suppose  that  this  lady's  complaint  was  brought  on 
)by  her  being  exposed  to  an  unusual  glare  of  light,  and  that  it 

.  partook  more  ol  the  nature  of  an  ocular  spectrum  than  of  any 
thing  else.* 

6.  There  must  at  all  times,  and  from  every  object,  be  a 
tendency  to  the  production  of  ocular  spectra;  but  partly 
from  habitual  want  of  attention  to  them,  partly  from  their 
being  effaced  in  the  overwhelming  effect  of  direct  impressions, 
they  are  seldom  made  the  subject  of  complaint,  except  by 
jthose  wli6se  eyes  are  peculiarly  sensible,  or  have  become 

'  greatly  weakened  by  over-fatigue  and  other  causes.     In  such 

,  'persons  a  mixture  of  photopsia,  muscse  volitantes,  and  ocular 
q)ectra,  is  not  uncommon.  There  are  few,  however,  who^ 
aiter  retiring  from  the  toils  of  the  day,  have  not,  at  one  time 
or  another,  been  sensible,  on  shutting  their  eyes  where  only 
a  very  moderate  quantity  of  light  was  present,  of  an  impres- 
sion as  if  from  myriads  of  minute  figures,  of  various  colours, 

,  appearing  in  constant  motion,  and  assuming  an  endless  sue- 

'  cession  of  different  arrangements.  I  presume  that  this  sensa- 
tion must  in  general  be  referred  to  the  class  of  ocular  spectra, 
and  be  regarded  as  the  effect  of  the  infinite  variety  of  impres- 
sions made  upon  the  retina  through  the  course  of  the  day. 

*  Medical  Transactions  of  the  College  of  Physicians.  Vol.  iv.  p.  56. 
London,  1813. 
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SECTION  VII. — MUSCS  VOLITANTES.    ' 


Various  false  visual  sensations  have  been  described  under 
the  name  of  mugc<p  volitantes.  Hie  name  denotes  that  In 
general  tliey  bear  a  resemblance  to  flies  moving  through 
the  air ;  but  ihe  objects  to  which  they  are  more  parliculsrJy 
compared,  by  those  who  ore  the  subjects  of  them,  and  the 
descriptions  which  are  given  of  their  figure,  size,  and  degree 
of  opacity,  are  widely  different ;  as  are  also  tlie  pictorial 
representations  which  are  often  made  of  them  on  paper. 

One  set  of  musae  volitantes  are  semitranspareut,  anil 
although  when  carelessly  described,  they  are  said  to  resemble 
mist,  or  a  shower  of  minute  drops,  yet  when  attentively 
examined  by  the  patient,  he  generally  finds  that  they  present 
an  appearance  of  minute  twisted  tubes,  partially  filled  with 
globules,  which  sometimes  appear  in  motion.  Anotlier  set  arc 
more  opaque  or  perfectly  dark,  and  are  therefore  spoken  of  tis 
bladt  spots,  which  follow  the  motions  of  the  eye,  and  portiany 
cover  every  object  to  which  the  patient  turns  his  attcnlioD. 

I  have  been  led  to  suspect  that  these  two  sets  of  tniucx 
volitantes  are  specifically  distinct ;  and  that  the  latter  are  of 
a  more  dangerous  character  than  the  former.     The  Mock 

rt,  or  Bpots  whether  compared  to  a  flake  of  black  wool,  to 
body  of  a  spider,  with  perhaps  three  or  four  di%'tirgine 
legs,  or  to  whatever  else,  is  not  unfrequently  tlie  precursor  of 
amaurosis ;  while  the  semi  transparent  spectra  prove,  in  many 
initances,  troublesome  for  ten,  or  even  iwen^-  years  together, 
and  yet  end  in  nothing  seriously  affecting  vision.  It  is  neces- 
sary, however,  to  mention  that  the  dark  musco;  volitantes  are 
not  to  be  regarded  as  uniformly  of  a  dangerous  diameter;  for 
like  the  semi  transparent,  they  sometimes  continne  unchaiiged 
for  many  years,  while  in  other  instances,  they  are  gradually 
dissipated,  and  at  length  totally  removed. 

Muscat  volitantes  seldom  appear  in  the  optic  axis,  but  are 

fenerally  to  one  or  other  side  of  ii,  or  above  it,  or  Mow. 
Icnce  it  is  that  the  individual  observes  them  only  by  the  bye ; 
at  first,  he  is  led  to  suppose  that  some  sooty  filament,  or  jwr- 
ticte  of  dust  is  cliTiging  to  his  eyelids,  which  he  endeavours  to 
brushaway  with  his  hand;  for  adayortwo,  perhaps,  thesensAtion 
does  not  mnible  him,  and  then  it  returns;  when  he  endeavoun 
to  examitie  with  more  exactness  the  form  and  nppainuioe  of 
what  seems  flitting  before  him,  he  (hids  from  its  oblit|ui(y  that 
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it  is  diificult  to  do  so ;  and  when  he  turns  his  eye,  as  if  to  fix  it 
in  the  axis  of  vision,  it  seems  suddenly  to  fly  from  before  him. 
If  it  happens,  however,  to  be  situated  more  in  the  direction 
of  the  centre  of  the  retina,  the  patient  finds  that  he  can  bring 
it  directly  before  liim  for  examination,  and  that  viewed  upon 
a  sheet  of  paper  at  the  usual  distance  for  distinct  vision,  it 
appears  less  in  size,  and  more  defined,  than  when  he  brings 
it  upon  a  distant  wall,  or  carries  it  to  the  sky. 

I'atients  are  often  persuaded  that  muscae  volitantes  move, 
and  will  not  readily  be  convinced  that  this  is  a  mere  decep- 
tion. They  will  sometimes  tell  us,  for  instance,  that  when  they 
raise  their  eyes  rather  quickly,  the  muscae  volitantes  fly 
upwards,  but  if  they  fix  their  sight  upon  a  cloud  or  other 
elevated  object,  that  they  descend  slowly,  as  if  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  eye ;  that  they  do  not  see  them  when  they  con- 
tinue to  look  steadily  at  the  same  object ;  but  that  on  the 
least  motion  o[  the  eyes,  the  muscae  leave  the  situation  which 
from  their  gravity  they  had  assumed,  and  come  again  into 
view.  Now,  all  these  motions  are  merely  apparent.  In  those 
muscae^  indeed,  which  present  the  appearance  of  globules 
contained  within  semitransparent  tubes,  there  is  sometimes 
perceived  a  motion  which  is  real,  and  which  is  probably  that  of 
the  blood  passing  through  the  vessels  of  the  retina,  or  of  the 
Titreous  humour;  but  neither  these  semitransparent  tubes  them- 
selves, nor  any  of  the  filamentous  muscae,  or  black  spots,  which 
are  so  frequently  complained  of,  possess  any  real  motion,  inde* 
pendent  of  the  general  motion  of  the  eyebalL  If  the  cause  of 
the  muscae  volitantes,  be  it  in  the  vitreous  humour,  or  in  the 
retina,  lies  below  the  optic  axis,  it  will  produce  an  impression 
as  if  it  were  placed  above  the  level  of  the  eye,  inducing  us  to 
turn  our  eyes  that  way,  expecting  to  bring  it  into  the  centre 
of  the  eye,  that  we  may  view  it  more  distinctly ;  and  in  this 
case  the  dark  spots  seem  to  fly  upwards.  Slowly  as  the  eves 
descend,  the  muscae  again  come  into  view.  If  the  cause  lies 
above  the  optic  axis,  we  pursue  it  from  the  same  motive,  and 
it  seems  to  move  downwards.  1£  the  cause  be  placed  much 
to  one  side  of  the  optic  axis,  be  it  above  or  below,  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left,  it  is  impossible  to  gain  a  deliberate  view  of  the 
spectrum  which  it  produces.  It  flies,  as  it  were,  before  us,  and 
as  quickly  returns  again  to  annoy  the  eye,  equally  tired  of  its 
presence  and  of  the  ineffectual  attempts  made  to  examine  it 
more  at  leisure.  But  if  the  cause  be  within  a  few  decrees  of 
the  optic  axis,  no  difficulty  is  experienced  in  obtaining  a 
distinct  view  of  tlie  musco.     The  patient  brings  it  at  once  on 


die  paper,  and  witli  his  pen  delineates  lis  form  for  the  infor- 
mation of  others. 

Proximate  causes.  Muscsp  volilantes  are  never  seen,  in  the 
sense  that  objects  out  of  the  eye  are  seen.  Opaque  spots,  in 
any  part  of  the  eye  anterior  lo  the  retina,  could  never  pro- 
duce an  image  on  that  membrane,  snlScienily  delineti  to  give 
rise  to  such  impressions  as  the  generally  of  muscie  volitnntea. 
Such  spots  might  produce  an  obscurity  in  vision,  by  inter- 
ceptinfT  a  certain  number  of  the  rays  of  light,  exactly  u 
specks  on  the  cornea,  depositions  in  the  pupil,  or  incipient 
cataract  does,  or  as  any  one  ntny  do  by  holding  an  opaque 
body,  such  as  a  piece  of  wire  or  a  common  probe^  acroK 
and  close  to  his  cornea;  but  no  object  within  the  eye,  {nor 
indeed  without  the  eye,  unless  beyond  n  certain  ilistance 
from  the  cornea,)  can  be  brought  to  a  focus  on  the  retina,  or 
pro<luce  any  other  impression  than  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  dimness.  This,  however,  is  evidently  not  at  all  the  kind 
of  impression  produced  in  what  we  term  muscfe  vohtanie&. 
Even  wben  these  appearances  are  remote  from  the  axis  of 
vision,  so  that  they  cannot  be  dwelt  upon,  but  are  OtiU 
glanced  at,  as  if  in  passing,  they  are  stilt  too  much  defineif, 
to  be  of  the  nature  of  mere  shadows,  arbing  from  interceptet) 
light. 

I  by  no  means  deny  that  the  branches  of  the  arteria  cen- 
tralis retina:,  which  ramify  through  the  hyaloid  inombrBnc, 
and  end  on  tlie  posterior  hemisphere  of  the  crystalline  cap- 
sule, are  capable  of  becoming  varicose;  tliat  opa(]ue  depori- 
tions  may  take  place  in  the  lens;  or  opa()ite  corpuscule* 
float  in  the  aqueous  humour;  but  as  these  cannot  csase 
muscie  volitantes,  this  disease  must  he  referred  either  to  Uk 
retina  itself,  including  of  course  the  three  laminir  of  which  it 
b  composed,  or  to  the  choroid  coat.  The  probability  is,  that 
the  semi  trans  parent  muscas  of  tubular  form  are  owing  to  a 
dilatation  of  the  branches  of  the  arteria  centralis  retinw*  and 
that  the  dark  muscn!  are  the  effects  of  certain  portions  of  the 
retina  having  become  altogether  insensible  to  light,  either 
from  the  pressure  of  some  irregular  projectmg  point  or  pcnnts 
of  the  choroid,  or  from  some  other  cause.  We  can  ccmcdvc 
the  nerTOus  layer  of  the  retina  lo  be  in  one  or  in  many  minute 
portions  of  its  extent  so  altered  by  disease,  or  so  preated  npon 
by  th'^  neighlMuriiig  parts  in  n  morbid  state,  ns  lo  be  no 
longer  capable  of  being  stimulated  by  light  at  the  part* 
afiected,  eoch  of  which  wUI  necessarily  give  rise  to  iIkscimo- 
tion  of  a  musca  volitnni.-.     Blowl  efl'usca  cither  by  ihc  VewU 
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of  the  retina,  or  those  of  the  choroid,  is  a  likely  cause  of 
partial  insensibility  of  the  retina,  and  consequently  of  muscie 
wlitantes. 

Remote  Causee.  A  very  proper  distinction  has  been  made 
between  those  muscse  volitantes  which  appear  to  depend  on 
plethora  and  songuinous  congestion,  and  those  which  are  con- 
nected with  atony  and  general  weakness.  The  former  are 
apt  to  follow  or  to  be  cmnbined  with  photopsia,  and  may  be 
caused  by  whatever  produces  an  increased  supply  of  blood  to 
the  head  and  eyes,  or  impedes  its  return.  The  latter  are 
among  the  most  frequent  effects  of  disordered  digestion,  arising 
fiom  want  of  exercise,  and  of  a  long  continuance  of  any  of 
ibe  depressing  passions. 

Prognosis.  Few  symptoms  prove  so  alarming  to  persons 
•f  a  nervous  habit  or  constitution  as  muscae  volitantes.  They 
knmediately  suppose  that  they  are  about  to  lose  their  sight, 
by  cataract  or  amaurosis.  We  may  safely  assure  them  tnat 
tbere  is  no  danger  of  either  of  these  terminations,  unless 
other  symptoms  be  present.  These  fidse  perceptions  do  not 
fender  objects  obscure,  as  incipient  cataract  does;  nor  i» 
tbeve  any  fixedness  or  even  unnatural  slowness  of  the  iris,  in 
iimple  cases  of  muscas  volitantes. 

TreatmenL  When  this  disease  is  evidently  connected  with 
aaoguinoiis  turgescence,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  pro- 

K'e^  of  depletory  treatment ;  but  in  by  far  the  greater  nom- 
*  of  instances,  an  opposite  plan  requires  to  be  followed,  for 
in  the  weakly  or  nervous  persons,  who  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  fansk  the  subjects  of  muscae  volitantes,  debilitating  reme* 
dies  will  not  only  afford  no  assistance,  but  even  aggravate  the 
q^mptoms.  The  mind  must  be  relieved  as  much  as  possible 
from  intense  application  of  every  kind,  and  the  patient 
assured,  not  only  of  the  absence  of  all  danger  to  the  sight,  if 
ibe  muscae  volitantes  appear  to  be  uncombined  with  other 
qnnptoms,  but  of  the  probability  of  these  false  perceptions 
becoming  less  and  less  troublesome,  in  proportion  as  the 
strength  and  spirits  are  recruited. 

The  state  of  the  bowels  must  in  every  instance  be  attended 
to ;  as  these  are  often  sluggish  in  their  action,  and  the  secre* 
tion  of  bile  faulty  or  defective.  In  such  cases,  purgatives  will 
be  found  highly  advantageous;  and  ought  to  be  followed  by 
M  course  of  tonics,  such  as  the  precipitated  carbonate  of  iron, 
the  sulphate  of  quina  and  the  luce.  Valerian,  and  other  anti- 
spasmodics are  also  useful.  '  • 

If  the  eyes  have  been  weakened  by  the  frequent  discharge 
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.  of  tears,  it  will  be  useliil  to  foment  tbeni  wiih  a  tepid  infusiim 
of  cliamomile  flowers,  twice  or  tlirice  dully ;  and  atWrwiutb  U) 
rub  the  forehead,  leinples,  and  outside  of  the  eyelids  witii  tan 
de  Coiognti  or  some  similar  application. 


SECTION  nil,— BPECTRAL  ILLUSION*. 


The  phenomena  falling  under  this  head  may  Ik  referred, 
in  Que  set  of  cases,  merely  to  the  insensibility  of  thu  eve  to 
direct  impressions  of  very  faint  light;  whUe  another  set  mmf 
be  regarded  as  symptoms  of  a  disorder  in  that  part  of  the 
brain,  which  assists  in  forming  the  optic  apparatus. 

I.  Dr.  Brewster  observes,  that  when  the  eye  is  sleadi^ 
directed  to  objects  illuniinated  by  a  feeble  gleam  of  \^^At  it 
is  thrown  into  a  state  nearly  as  painful  as  that  which  ia  pn>> 
duced  by  an  excess  of  light.  A  kind  ofremiseioD  tukvsplra 
u)  tlie  conveyance  of  the  impressions;  the  object  actually  dU- 
appears,  and  the  eye  is  agitated  by  the  recurrence  of  iaipn»> 
sions  which  are  too  feeble  for  the  performance  of  its  functmifc 

These  facts  "  may  serve,"  says  Dr.  Brewster,  **  to  explaiB 
some  of  those  phenomena  of  the  disappearance  aod  reappeaf^ 
anoe  of  objects,  and  of  the  change  of  shape  of  inanimate  obgecl% 
which  have  been  ascribed  by  the  vulgar  to  supernaturHl  cauMS^ 
and  by  philosophers  to  the  activity  of  tlie  imagination.  If  \a 
a.  dark  night,  for  example,  we  unexpectedly  obtain  a  jflinpic 
of  any  object,  either  in  motion  or  at  rest,  we  are  ntitaraUy 
ouxious  to  aacenain  what  it  is,  and  our  cunosi^i'  call*  fonh  all 
our  powers  of  vision.  This  anxiety,  however,  serves  only  to 
baffle  IIS  in  our  attempts.  Excited  by  a  feeble  tlluminabaa, 
the  retina  is  not  capable  of  uHbrding  a  permanent  viston  a( 
Uie  object,  and  while  we  are  straining  our  eyes  to  discover  tt> 
nature,  it  will  entirely  disappear,  and  afterwards  reappoaraid 
vanish  alternately."* 

II.  An  excellent  account  of^>ectrn]  illusions,  ariaing  £can 
disease,  tiua  been  published  by  l)r.  Hibl>ert,  under  tlie  tide  of 
Sketches  qftlie  PkUiigophy  of  ApjtariUoti*.  He  traces  ihera  lo  • 
great  variety  of  causes ;  as,  highly -excited  ^XaXv^  of  pwiicokr 
temperaments,  liysteria.  hypochondriasis,  the  negluci  ofacciv- 
tometl  periodical  bloodletting,  febrile  and  iitllammaUif7'aS!& 
tions,  inflammation  of  the  brain,  dtlJrium  trvmdui  or  n 
a  potu,  &c. 

*  Edinbursh  Jouninl  oS  8clrnre,  Vol.  Jii.  p.  S09.  Edinburjib,  I 
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The  spectral  illusions,  described  by  those  troubled  with  this 
disease,  are  infinitely  various;  sometimes  bearing  the  appear- 
tfice  of  a  single  person  or  other  object,  and  in  the  other  cases, 
imitating  the  impression  which  might  be  produced  by  crowds 
of  human  beings  moving  before  the  spectator,  or  by  scenes 
of  endless  diversity.  Many  patients  affected  with  visions,  are 
unable  to  distinguish  them  from  real  impressions,  and  call 
upon  the  spectators  to  look  at  the  objects  of  their  terror  or 
surprise;  others,  though  they  can  scarcely  persuade  them- 
fdres  that  the  impressions  under  which  they  labour  do  not 
•rise  from  real  objects,  feel  a  degree  of  diffidence  in  announc- 
ing what  they  see  to  the  bystanders,  whose  society  they  some- 
, times  seek  only  in  order  to  dissipate  the  intruders ;  while  a 
diird  set  are  perfectly  conscious  from  first  to  last  that  they  are 
libouring  under  a  disease,  which  renders  them  the  subjects  of 
ftilse  perceptions.  The  fact,  that  spectral  illusions,  in  some 
instances,  have  been  attended  by  fatal  effects,  has  been  particu- 
Inriy  mentioned  by  Hippocrates.* 

The  beneficial  influence  of  sleep,  procured  by  the  liberal 
administration  of  opium,  in  banishing  the  phantasms  of  those 
labouring  under  mania  d  poiu,  is  well  known.  Other  sorts  of 
Betnedies  will  be  required  in  other  cases,  and  will  sometimes 
OTerate  in  a  manner  almost  equally  striking.  Witness  the 
wbcts  of  depletion,  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Nicolai,  the  Ber- 
lin bookseller,  who  for  nearly  two  months  was  constantly 
affected  with  spectral  illusions. 

*  •*  Though  at  this  time,"  says  he,  **  I  enjoyed  rather  a  good 
f|Bte  of  health  both  in  body  and  mind,  and  had  become  so 
fisry  familiar  with  these  phantasms,  that  at  last  they  did 
HDt  excite  the  least  disagreeable  emotion,  but  on  the  con- 
tmy  afforded  me  frequent  subjects  for  amusement  and  mirth; 
]let  as  the  disorder  sensibly  increased,  and  the  figures 
appeared  to  me  for  whole  days  together,  and  even  during  the 
mght,  if  I  happened  to  wake,  I  had  recourse  to  several  medi- 
dnes,  and  was  at  last  again  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the 
application  of  leeches  to  the  anus. 

"  This  was  performed  on  the  20th  of  April,  at  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon.  I  was  alone  with  the  surgeon,  but  during 
die  operation,  the  room  swarmed  with  human  forms  of  every 
description,  which  crowded  fast  one  on  another;  this  continued 
tin  half-past  four  o'clock,  exactly  the  time  when  the  digestion 
oommences.     I  then  observed  that  the  figures  began  to  move 

*  De  Natura  Muiiehri. 
3c 
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more  slowly ;  soon  afterwards  the  colours  became  gradually 
paler ;  every  seven  minutes  they  lost  more  and  more  of  their 
intensity,  without  any  alteration  in  the  distinct  figure  of  the 
apparitions.  At  about  half-past  six  o'clock,  all  the  figures  were 
entirely  white,  and  moved  very  little;  yet  the  forms  appeared 
perfecdy  distinct ;  by  degrees  they  became  visibly  less  plain, 
without  decreasing  in  number,  as  had  often  formerly  been  the 
case.  The  figures  did  not  move  off,  neither  did  they  vanish, 
which  also  had  usually  happened  on  other  occasions.  In  this 
instance  they  dissolved  immediately  into  air ;  of  some,  even 
whole  pieces  remained  for  a  length  of  time,  which  ako  by 
degrees  were  lost  to  the  eye.  At  about  eight  o'clock,  thoe 
did  not  remain  a  vestige  of  any  of  them,  and  I  have  never 
since  experienced  any  appearance  of  the  same  kind.  Tvioe 
or  thrice  since  that  time,  I  have  felt  a  propensity,  if  I  may  be 
so  allowed  to  express  myself,  or  a  sensation,  as  if  I  saw  some* 
thing,  which  in  a  moment  again  was  gone."* 

Even  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  body,  such  as  may 
possibly  modify  the  state  of  the  circulation  through  the  bnun, 
nas  sometimes  been  known  to  dissipate  the  phantasms  pro- 
duced by  disordered  sensation.  ^  I  know  a  gentleman,**  says 
an  anonymous  writer  on  this  subject,  ^^  at  present  in  the  prime 
of  life,  who  in  my  opinion  is  not  exceeded  by  any  one,  in 
acquired  knowledge,  and  originaliQr  of  deep  research;  and  who^ 
for  nine  months  in  succession,  was  always  visited  by  a  6gm 
of  the  same  man,  threatening  to  destroy  him,  at  the  time  of 
going  to  rest.  It  appeared  upon  his  lying  down,  and  instantly 
disappeared  when  he  resumed  the  erect  posture.''f 

It  must  be  highly  beneficial  to  those  who  labour  under  suck 
disordered  sensations,  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  &ct,  dial 
they  are  merely  the  subjects  of  a  peculiar  disease  of  the  internal 
optic  apparatus,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  produce  a  repetition 
or  imitation  of  former  impressions.  By  this  means  the  minds 
of  those  may  be  calmed,  who  otherwise  might  be  led  to  ascribe 
their  visions  to  supernatural  powers,  or  who  tlux>ugh  fear  or 
terror  might  be  driven  to  insanity.^: 

*  Nicolai's  Memoir,  in  Nicholson's  Journal,  VoL  vf.  p.  1 6 1.  Londoo,  180SL 
f  Nicholson's  Journal,  Vol.  xv.  p.  289.  London,  1806. 
t  The  reader  who  wishes  to  pursue  the  subject  of  Spectral  lUmnetu^  in 
addition  to  the  works  already  referred  to,  may  consult  the  following. — Cv- 
danus  de  Vita  Propria, — Ferrier's  Theory  of  Apparitions. — Aldmos,  i" 
Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Vol.  yL — AnnstroM»  in  Ibid. 
Vol.  ix  — Simpson,  in  Phrenological  Journal,  No.  6. — £dinbui]gb  Jouml 
of  Science  for  April,  1830. 
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SECTION  IX. — NIGHT-BLINDNESS.* 

Case.  As  the  servant  to  a  corn-miller  was  employed,  one 
evening  near  sunset,  in  mending  some  sacks,  he  felt  himself 
suddenly  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  limbs,  and  of  his  sights 
At  the  time  he  was  attacked  by  this  uncommon  disease,  he 
was  not  only  entirely  free  from  any  pain  in  his  head,  or  limbs, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  had  a  sensation  of  ease  and  pleasure;  he 
was,  as  he  expressed  himself,  as  if  in  a  pleasing  doze,  but  per- 
fectly sensible.  He  was  immediately  carried  to  bed,  and 
watched  till  midnight;  at  which  time  he  desired  those  who 
attended  him,  to  leave  him,  because  he  was  neither  sick,  nor 
in  pain.  He  continued  the  whole  night  totally  blind,  and 
without  a  wink  of  sleep.  When  the  daylight  of  the  next 
morning  appeared,  his  sight  returned  to  him  gradually,  as  the 
light  of  the  sun  increased,  till  it  became  as  perfect  as  ever. 
"When  he  rose  from  his  bed,  he  found  his  limbs  restored  to 
their  usual  strength  and  usefulness,  and  himself  in  perfect 
health. 

But  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  about  sunset,  he 
began  to  see  but  obscurely,  his  sight  gradually  departed  from 
him,  and  he  became  as  blind  as  on  the  preceding  night;  though 
his  limbs  continued  as  well  as  in  perfect  health,  nor  had  he 
from  the  first  night  any  farther  complaint  from  that  quarter. 
Next  day,  with  the  rising  sun,  his  sight  returned ;  and  this 
was  the  almost  constant  course  of  the  disease,  for  two  months* 

The  sjrmptoms,  which,  from  the  second  night,  constantly 
preceded  the  blmdness,  were  a  slight  pain  over  the  eyes^  and 
^  noise  in  his  head.  That  he  was  totally  blind  every  night, 
when  these  symptoms  appeared,  was  evident,  from  his  not 
being  able  to  see  the  light  of  a  candle,  though  held  close  to  his 
eyes ;  and  that  in  the  day  his  sight  was  perfect,  was  as  mani-* 
fest,  from  his  being  capable  of  reading  the  smallest  print,  and 
threading  the  finest  needle. 

The  first  day  that  Dr.  Pye  saw  this  patient,  he  found  his 
eyes  perfectly  natural,  but  sometime  after  he  observed  the 

^  Nyctalopia  of  some,  and  hemeralopia  of  others,  tenns  which  it  were 
better  altogether  to  avoid.  Nyctalopia  more  especially  has  been  used  to 
i%nify  both  seeing  by  nighty  and  nighl-hlirulness.  Sometimes  even  the  same 
author  uses  the  word  in  both  these  opposite  meanings.  It  seems  doubtful 
whether  it  is  a  compound  of  vu^  and  i>j/  merely,  or  of  nt^t  «  privitive,  and 
c*^^/ ;  and  a  similar  doubt  hangs  over  hemeralopia* 
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pupils,  during  one  of  the  nocturnal  paroxysms,  to  be  enlarged 
about  one-third  in  diameter.  After  nearly  two  inonths^  coo- 
tinuance  of  the  disease,  it  began  to  be  less  regular  in  its  occur- 
rence, the  patient  retaining  his  sight  for  a  single  night  or  fcr 
several  nights  together,  and  then  the  blindness  recurring. 
Dr.  Pye,  who  relates  the  case,*  put  him  at  last  on  the  use  of 
cinchona,  and  thought  it  successful  in  removing  the  complaint 
It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  patient,  while  taking 
the  cinchona,  laboured  under  a  spontaneous  diarrhoea,  in  coo- 
sequence  of  which  he  became  gradually  weaker  and  weaker. 
His  sight  he  retained  from  the  first  day  after  using  the  medi- 
cine, but  ten  days  after,  we  find  him  delirious,  and  deprif^ 
of  hearing,  and,  in  five  days  more  he  died. 

I  have  quoted  this  case,  as  a  good  example  of  night-blmd- 
ness,  a  disease  which  though  rare  in  this  country,  is  by  no 
means  unfi*equent  in  warm  climates,  and  to  which  seamen 
appear  to  be  particularly  exposed. 

Symptoms.  The  first  attack  of  this  disease  generally  excitCB 
great  alarm.  The  patient  is  busy  perhaps  at  his  occupadon, 
or  enjoying  himself  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  when  suddenljr 
he  finds  his  sight  fail,  and  as  evening  advances,  becomes  almoBi 
completely  blind.  The  medical  attendant  is  immediately 
sent  for,  and  is  often  as  much  amazed,  and  little  less  alarmed 
than  the  patient.  He  probably  finds  the  pupils  dilated,  bot 
no  other  sign  indicative  of  any  serious  affection  of  the  head 
He  perhaps  takes  away  blood,  orders  some  piuigative  medicine^ 
and  pronounces  a  very  unfavourable  prognosis.  To  the  joy 
of  all  concerned,  the  patient  wakes  in  the  morning  with  liK 
sight  perfectly  restored. 

But  again  on  the  approach  of  evening,  symptoms  are  per- 
ceived of  returning  blindness.  Objects  appear  as  if  cdlered 
by  a  bluish  or  greyish  mist,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  minotes, 
the  patient  is  obliged  to  grope  his  way  like  a  blind  man. 
Candles  are  brought.  If  he  perceives  that  they  are  present^ 
they  appear  as  if  glimmering  through  a  fog,  and  scarcely  e? er 
enable  him  to  see  with  distinctness.  The  efiect,  however,  of 
artificial  light  is  not  uniformly  the  same  in  this  disease. 

Night  after  night,  the  blindness  returns,  and  be(x>ines  more 
and  more  complete.  For  a  time,  the  restoration  to  vision 
through  the  day  appears  to  be  tolerably  perfect,  but  at  le^th 
the  sight  is  evidently  weak  by  day  as  well  as  by  nighL     ^le 


*  Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries^  Vol.  i.  p.  111.  Londoa»  1763. 
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patient  is  affected  with  photophobia,  and  becomes  near-sighted ; 
bis  vision  is  more  and  more  impaired ;  and,  if  neglected  or 
mistreated,  the  disease  ends  in  incurable  amauro^. 

It  sometimes  happens,  in  incipient  cases  of  night-blindness^ 
that  the  patient,  tnough  unable  to  distinguish  even  large 
objects  after  sunset  or  by  moonlight,  is  restored  to  a  tolerable 
degree  of  sight  by  the  use  of  candle-light ;  but  in  cases  fully 
developed,  even  strong  artificial  illumination  is  unable  to  affect 
in  any  degree  the  sunken  sensibility  of  the  retina. 

The  appearances  of  the  eyes  are  different  in  different  cases. 
Jn  many,  there  is  scarcely  any  change  from  the  appearances 
of  perfect  health.  Generally,  however,  the  pupils  are  dilated 
during  the  attack,  and  do  not  contract  on  exposing  the  eyes 
to  the  light  of  a  candle  or  of  the  moon.  In  some,  the  pupils 
continue  dilated  even  during  the  day ;  in  others,  they  are  con- 
ILracted,  and  evince  a  painful  irritability  on  exposure  to  strong 
light.  If  the  patient  happens  to  look  at  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun,  especially  of  a  tropical  sun,  or  a  strong  glaring  reflection 
of  them,  as  from  the  sea,  pain  and  temporary  bhndness  are 
induced,  from  which  he  recovers  by  closing  his  eyes  for  a 
time,  and  retiring  into  the  shade. 

This  disease  does  not  appear  to  be  necessarily  accompanieil 
by  any  constitutional  symptoms.  That  such  s^^mptoms  are 
occasionally  present,  is  evident  from  the  case  already  quoted, 
and  that  a  variety  of  them  may  attend,  in  different  instances, 
will  appear  extremely  probable  from  a  consideration  of  the 
remote  causes  of  the  disease. 

Prognosis.  The  duration  of  this  disease,  when  left  to  itself, 
has  been  found  to  vary  from  one  night  to  nine  months.  Its 
general  period  of  continuance  appears  to  be  from  two  to  three 
months. 

,  Mr.  Bampfield  states*  that  of  more  than  a  hundred  cases  of 
idiopathic,  and  two  hundred  of  symptomatic  night-blindness, 
which  had  occurred  in  his  practice,  in  different  parts  of  the 

flobe,  but  chiefly  in  the  East  Indies,  all  perfectly  recoverecL 
lence  he  infers  that,  under  proper  treatment,  the  prognosis 
may  be  always  favourable. 

Europeans  who  have  once  been  affected  with  night-blind- 
ness, in  the  East  or  West  Indies,  are  particularly  liable  to  a 
recurrence  of  the  disease,  so  long  as  they  remain  in  a  tropical 
climate.  .  Those  who  have  suffered  from  this  diseiuse  at  some 
previous  pcrio<l,  are  also  apt  to  be  occasionally  attacked  with 

♦  Medico-Chimrgical  Transactions,  Vol.  v.  p.  47.  LonJon,  1814. 
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dimness  of  sight  for  some  minutes,  or  for  short  periods  of  scmie 
nights,  or  to  merely  momentary  night-blindness. 

Proximate  Cause.  This  periodic  amaurosis  probably  de- 
pends on  some  peculiar  state  of  the  choroid,  rendering  the 
eye  msensible  except  to  light  of  a  certain  d^ree  of  intensitj; 
but  of  the  nature  of  that  peculiar  state  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
form  any  rational  supposition.  In  some  cases,  there  is  reasoB 
to  suspect  that  the  proximate  cause  does  not  affect  the  eye^ 
but  the  brain. 

Remote  Causes.  1.  Scarpa  is  of  opinion  that  this  disease  is 
most  frequently  sympathetic  of  disorder  of  the  stomadi. 
When  this  is  the  case,  the  tongue  is  foul,  the  breath  fistid, 
and  the  appetite  deficient. 

2.  Suppressed  perspiration,  owing  to  the  coldness  of  the 
night-air,  has  been  mentioned  as  a  probable  cause. 

3.  Exposure  to  an  unusual  glare  of  light  has  been  known 
to  induce  night-blindness,  even  in  this  country ;  and  in  warm 
climates,  this  cause  frequently  operates  in  the  production  of 
this  disease.  Insolation,  and  in  particular  sleeping  with  die 
face  or  head  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  or  to  a  very  stroi^ 
light,  have  been  particularly  mentioned  as  causes. 

4.  A  residence  on  board  ship  seems  of  itself  to  conduce  to 
this  disease. 

5.  Some  authors  have  considered  night-blindness  as  a  symp- 
tom, or  as  a  precursor  of  scurvy.  Subsistence  upon  sea-diet 
perhaps  favours  the  one,  as  it  certainly  induces  the  other. 

6.  It  is  a  popular  notion  in  the  East  Indies,  that  the  eating 
of  hot  rice  brings  on  this  disease. 

Suhfects.  Of  twelve  cases,  taken  by  Mr.  Bampfield,  as 
they  stood  on  the  list,  it  was  noted  that  seven  had  gtey  eyes, 
one  dark-grey,  one  black,  three  hazel,  and  one  hazel-hhiwn : 
their  hair  showed  different  shades  of  colour,  from  light-carroty 
to  black ;  their  ages  varied  from  twenty  to  thirty-eight. 

TVeatment.  1.  If  there  are  signs  of  deranged  digestion,  an 
emetic  is  certainly  indicated ;  after  which  the  bowels  are  to 
be  cleared  out  by  laxative  clysters,  and  the  use  of  purgatives. 

2.  A  succession  of  blisters  to  the  temples,  of  the  size  of  a 
crown  or  half-crown  piece,  applied  tolerably  close  to  the  exter- 
nal canthus  of  the  eye,  has  been  strongly  recommended  by 
Mr.  Bampfield.  He  states  that  under  their  application,  the 
retina  appears  to  regain  its  sensibility,  in  the  same  gradual 
manner  as  it  had  been  deprived  of  it;  that  the  first  blister 
commonly  enables  the  patient  to  see  dimly  by  candle-light,  or 
to  perceive  objects  without  being  able  to  discriminate  what 
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they  are ;  that  in  some  slight  cases,  the  first  blister  effects  a 
cure ;  that  the  second  blister  commonly  enables  the  patient  to 
see  distinctly  by  candle-light,  perhaps  by  bright  moon*light, 
or  even  half  an  hour  after  sunset,  or  that  the  disease  inter- 
mits for  short  periods  during  the  night ;  and  that  a  perfect 
recovery  is  often  effected  by  the  second  blister.  When  this 
does  not  happen,  a  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  is  to  be  applied;  and 
if  the  disease  still  continues  in  any  considerable  degree,  a  per- 
petual blister  is  to  be  formed  on  each  temple,  and  maintained 
till  a  cure  is  accomplished,  which  generally  takes  place  within 
a  fortnight, 

S.  If  the  night-blindness  is  attended  with  symptoms  of 
scurvy,  the  use  of  blisters  should  be  deferred,  until  the  scor* 
butic  disposition  is  corrected,  by  proper  diet  and  medicines ; 
not  only  because  well-founded  apprehensions  ought  to  be 
entertained  of  a  scorbutic  ulcer  forming  on  the  blistered  parts, 
but  because  the  night-blindness  is  often  gradually  got  the 
better  of,  as  the  cure  of  the  scurvy  proceeds.  Mr.  Bamp- 
field  reckons,  that  about  a  third  of  the  cases  of  scorbutic  night^ 
blindness  resist  the  antiscorbutic  regimen  and  remedies,  and 
require  to  be  treated  ultimately  as  idiopathic  cases. 

4.  A  shade  should  be  worn  over  the  eyes,  both  during  the 
treatment,  and  for  some  time  after  the  cure,  to  defend  them 
from  the  painful  irritation  occasioned  by  exposure  to  vivid 
lights. 

5.  The  eyes  ought  to  be  bathed  three  or  four  times  a^-day 
with  cold  water. 

6.  Should  the  above  plan  of  treatment  not  prove  success* 
ful,  and  if  there  is  no  suspicion  of  the  disease  being  attended 
with  any  tendency  to  sanguineous  congestion  in  the  head,  cin- 
chona may  be  tried. 

7.  Electricity,  as  a  topical  stimulus  to  the  eye,  has  some- 
times been  employed  with  success.  Also,  exposing  the  eyes 
to  the  vapour  of  ammonia,  every  three  or  four  hours. 

8.  In  apoplectic  crises,  general  and  local  depletion  will  of 
course  take  prece<lence  of  all  other  remedies. 

9.  A  residence  on  shore,  and  a  return  to  Europe,  are  to  be 
recommended  in  obstinate  cases  on  board  ship,  or  in  the  warm 
latitudes.  These  are  also  often  the  only  means  of  preventing 
relapses,  in  those  who  have  already  repeatedly  suffered  from 
night-blindness. 
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SECTION  X. — DAY-BLINDNESS.* 

Although  dap-^dindnesa  is  enumerated  by  all  systematic 
authors  on  the  diseases  of  the  eye,  very  little  has  been  recorded 
on  the  subject  from  actual  observation.  A  merely  strumous 
intolerance  of  light,  the  photophobia  of  the  albino,  or  that  of 
a  person  long  shut  up  in  the  dark,  and  suddenly  brought  oat 
into  the  glare  of  day,   must  not  be  confounded  with  a 

Criodical  amaurosis^  the  counterpart  of  that  which  we  havtt 
;t  considered.  Day-blindness  is  mentioned  as  a  symptOBi 
both  of  mydriasis  and  myosis.  In  the  farmer  disease,  At 
pupil  admits  too  much  light  to  enable  the  patient  to  see  dll 
after  sunset.  In  the  latter,  the  contraction  of  the  pupil  is 
supposed  to  relax  in  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  and  the  visioa 
in  this  way  to  improve.  On  the  same  principle,  the  paticfH 
affected  with  incipient  cataract  sees  little  during  the  brighl^ 
ness  of  the  day,  but  finds  his  sight  in  part  restored  by  the 
dilatation  of  the  pupil,  which  takes  place  in  the  eyening* 

Among  the  few  original  observations  tending  to  establish 
the  feet  of  there  being  such  a  disease  as  a  periodic  amaurosis 
which  makes  its  attack  through  the  day,  and  departs  at  nigfaif 
may  be  quoted  the  following  from  RaniazzinL 

^  I  have  repeatedly  observed,"  says  he,  *'  among  our  coun- 
try people,  and  especially  in  boys,  a  thing  sufficiently  stranger 
In  March,  about  the  equinox,  boys  about  ten  years  of  age 
were  affected  with  a  great  degree  of  weakness  of  sight,  so  that 
through  the  whole  day  they  saw  little  or  nothing,  and  wan- 
dered about  the  fields  like  blind  people;  but  when  n^fal 
came,  they  saw  again  distinctly.  This  affection  ceased  with- 
out  any  remedy,  and  by  the  middle  of  April,  the  patieaCs 
were  completely  restored  to  sight.  I  frequently  observed  the 
eyes  of  these  boys,  and  found  the  pupils  much  enlarged."! 

This  looks  like  an  endemic  or  epidemic  day-blindness ;  bitf 
is  evidently  too  vague  to  furnish  grounds  for  any  general  con- 
clusions. Baron  Larrey  has  recorded  a  remarkable  case  of 
sporadic  day-blindness,  occurring  in  an  old  man,  one  of  the 
galley-slaves  at  Brest,  who  had  for  thirty-three  years  beea 
shut  up  in  a  subterraneous  dungeon.  His  long  residence  in 
darkness  had  had  such  an  effect  on  the  organs  of  vision,  that 

*  Hemeralopia  of  some ;  nyctalopia  of  others.     See  note  at  b^;inaing  of 
last  section, 
f  De  Morbis  Artificum,  cap.  xxxviil.    Opera,  p.  363.     Londiiiiy  1718. 
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he  could  see  only  under  the  shade  of  night,  and  was  com- 
pletely blind  during  the  day.* 


SECTION  XI. — H£MI0PIA.f  :..» 

This  tenn  has  been  used  to  signify  a  partial  blindness* 
obscuring  about  a  half  of  the  field  of  vision.  Very  frequentltf 
it  is  the  right  half,  or  the  left  half  of  all  objects,  whic^ 
appears  dark,  and  that  whether  they  are  regarded  with  on0 
eye  only,  or  with  both.  In  other  cases,  only  one  eye  ii 
adSEected.  It  is  necessary  also  to  observe,  that  the  upper  or  th^ 
lower  half  of  the  field  of  vision  may  appear  dark,  or  that  tho 
patient,  looking  directly  forwards,  may  see  tolerably  well 
within  a  certain  angle,  but  nothing  to  either  aide.  Thesis 
latter  varieties  of  hemiopia  are  less  common  than  that  in 
which  the  right  or  the  leit  half  of  each  retina  appears  ,to  be 
insensible  to  light,^ut  are  not  less  wortliv  of  attention. 

Dr.  Wollaston,  a  few  years  before  his  death,  was  the  means 
of  directing  considerable  attention  to  this  disease,  by  hi^ 
paper  On  Semi-decussiztion  of  the  Optic  Nerves,  published 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  He  had  been  repeatedly 
attacked  by  hemiopia,  had  repeatedly  met  with  the  disease  in 
others,  and  was  led  fix>m  tlie  symptoms  to  adopt  a  peculiar 
notion  regarding  the  course  and  distribution  of  the  optic 
nerves. 

"It  is  now  more  than  twenty  years,"  says  he,  "since  I  was 
first  attacked  with  the  peculiar  state  of  vision,  to  whicli  I 
allude,  in  consequence  of  violent  exercise  I  had  taken  for 
two  or  three  hours  before.  I  suddenly  found  that  I  could  see 
but  half  the  face  of  a  man  whom  I  met ;  and  it  was  the  same 
with  respect  to  every  object  I  looked  at.  In  attempting  to 
read  the  name  Johnson,  over  a  door,  I  saw  only  son  ; 

die  commencement  of  the  name  being  wholly  obliterated  to 
my  view.  In  this  instance  the  loss  of  sight  was  toward  my 
left,  and  was  the  same  whether  I  looked  with  the  right  eye  or 
the  left.  This  blindness  was  not  so  complete  as  to  amount  to 
absolute  blackness,  but  was  a  shaded  darkness  without  defi- 
nite outline.  The  complaint  was  of  short  duration,  and  in 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  might  be  said  to  be  wholly  gone, 

*  Memoires  de  Chirurgie  Militaire,  Tome  i.  p.  6.     Paris,  1812. 
f  Hal/'Vinon,  from  iif€ia'vi  half,  and  it^n  vision.    Vitus  dimidiatus. 
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having   receded  witli  a  grftdual  motion  from  tlie  cenQI 
vision  obliquely  upwards  towarda  tlie  left. 

"  Since  this  detect  arose  from  over-fatigui 
to  many  other  nervous  afiections,  I  saw  no  reason  to  appre- 
hend any  return  of  it,  and  it  passed  away  witliuut  any  need 
of  remedy,  without  any  farther  explanation,  and  without  m^ 
tlrawing  any  useful  inference  from  it. 

"  It  is  now  ahout  fifteen  months  since  a  similar  atfectioii 
occurred  again  to  myself,  witliout  my  being  able  to  assign  any 
cause  whatever,  or  to  connect  it  with  any  previous  or  subw 
quent  indisposition.  The  blindness  was  first  observed.  >* 
before,  in  looking  at  the  face  of  a  person  I  met,  whose  t^ 
eye  was  to  my  sight  obliterated.  My  blindneas  was  in  this 
instance  the  reverse  of  the  former,  being  to  my  right  (iiistead 
of  the  left)  of  the  spot  to  which  my  eyes  were  directed:  m 
that  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  it  in  any  manner  connected 
with  the  former  affection. 

"  The  new  punctum  ciecum  was  situ»ted  alike  in  both  e)■e^ 
and  at  an  angle  of  about  three  d^rees  from  the  centre ;  for 
when  any  object  was  viewed  at  the  distance  of  about  five 
yards,  the  point  not  seen  was  about  ten  inches  distant  from 
the  point  actually  looked  at. 

« On  this  occasion  the  affection,  after  having  lasted  with 
little  alteration  for  about  twenty  minutes,  was  removed  sud- 
denly and  entirely  by  tlie  excitement  of  ogreealtlu  news 
respecting  the  safe  arrival  of  u  friend  from  a  very  hazardous 
enterprise."" 

In  consequence  of  reflecting  on  these  attacks  of  hemiopia, 
Dr.  Wollaston  was  led  to  the  following  hypothesis  r^rardiltf^ 
the  arrangement  of  the  optic  iienes. 

"  Since  the  corresponding  points  of  tlie  two  eyes,"  says  lie, 
"sympathise  in  disease,  their  sympathy  is  evidently  fnim 
structure,  not  from  mere  habit  of  feeling  together,  an  ni^hi 
be  inferred,  if  reference  were  had  to  the  reception  of  ordi- 
nary impressions  atone.  Any  two  corresponding  points  niuot 
be  supplied  with  a  pair  of  filaments  from  the  same  nervr,  and 
the  seat  of  a  disease  in  which  similar  parts  of  Ixith  cyoft  are 
affected,  must  be  considered  as  situated  at  a  distance  (tdiii 
the  eyes  at  some  place  in  tlie  course  of  the  nerves  where 
these  filaments  are  still  united,  and  probably  in  one  or  the 
other  thalamus  nervorum  opticorum. 

"It  is  plain  that  the  corti,  which  comes  finally  to  eitlier 
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eye  under  the  name  of  optic  nerve,  must  be  regarded  as  coif- 
sisting  of  two  portions,  one  half  from  the  right  thalamus,  and 
the  other  from  the  left  thalamus  nervorum  opticorum.* 

^  According  to  this  supposition,  decussation  Mrill  take  place 
only  between  the  adjacent  halves  of  the  two  nerves.  That 
portion  of  nerve  which  proceeds  from  the  right  thalamus  tb 
the  right  side  of  the  right  eye,  passes  to  its  destination  with^ 
out  interference ;  and  m  a  similar  manner  the  left  thalamus 
will  supply  the  left  side  of  the  left  eye  with  one  part  of  its 
fibres,  while  the  remaining  halves  of  both  nerves  in  passinj^ 
over  to  the  eyes  of  the  opposite  sides  must  intersect  eadl 
other,  either  with  or  without  intermixture  of  their  fibres. 

"  Now,  if  we  consider  rightly  the  facts  discovered  by  com* 
parative  anatomy  in  fishes,  we  shall  find  that  the  crossing  of 
the  entire  nerves  in  them  to  the  opposite  eyes,  is  in  perfect 
conformity  to  this  view  of  the  arrangement  of  the  humaii 
optic  nerves.  The  relative  position  of  the  eyes  to  each  other 
in  the  sturgeon,  is  so  exactly  back  to  back,  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  head,  that  they  can  hardly  see  the  same  object, 
they  can  have  no  points  which  generally  receive  the  same 
impressions  as  in  us ;  there  are  no  corresponding  points  of 
vision  requiring  to  be  supplied  with  fibres  from  the  same 
nerve.  The  eye  which  sees  to  the  left  has  its  retina  solely 
upon  its  right  side ;  and  this  is  supplied  with  an  optic  nerve 
arising  wholly  from  the  right  thalamus  ;  while  the  left  thala^ 
mus  sends  its  fibres  entirely  to  the  left  side  of  the  right  eye 
for  the  perception  of  objects  situated  on  the  right.  In  this 
animal  an  injury  to  the  left  thalamus  might  be  expected  to 
occasion  entire  blindness  of  the  right  eye  alone,  and  want  of 
perception  of  objects  placed  on  Uiat  side.  In  ourselves,  a 
similar  injury  to  the  left  thalamus  would  occasion  blindness 
(as  before)  to  all  objects  situated  to  our  right,  owing  to  insen- 
sibility of  the  left  half  of  the  retina  of  both  eyes." 

Having  thus  explained  his  hypothesis.  Dr.  WoUaston  goes 
on  to  relate  the  following  additional  instance  of  hemiopia. 

**  A  disorder,"  says  he,  "  that  has  occurred  within  my  own 
knowledge  in  the  case  of  a  friend,  seems  fully  to  confirm  this 
reasoning,  as  far  as  a  single  instance  can  be  depended  upon. 
After  he  had  suffered  severe  pain  in  his  head  for  some  days, 
about  the  left  temple,  and  toward  the  back  of  the  left  eye,  his 

*  The  origin  of  the  optic  nerve  is  now  generally  acknowledged  to  be, 
not  in  the  parts  called  t/uUami  nervorum  opticorum,  as  Dr.  WoUaston 
appears  to  have  believed,  but  in  the  anterior  pair  of  the  corpora  quadrige^ 
mimi,  parts  analogous  to  the  optic  lobes  of  birds  and  reptiles. 
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vision  became  cousiderahly   impaired,   attended  with  other 
symptonis  indicating  a  slight  compression  on  tJie  brain. 

"It  was  not  till  after  the  lapse  of  three  or  four  weeks  that 
I  saw  him,  and  found  tliat,  in  addition  to  other  aflections 
which  need  not  here  be  enumerated,  he  laboured  under  a 
defect  of  sight  similar  to  tliose  which  liad  happened  to  myself, 
but  more  extensive,  and  it  has  untbrtunately  been  far  more 
permaoenL  In  this  case  tlie  blindness  was  at  that  time,  and 
still  is,  entire,  with  reference  to  all  objects  situated  to  the  right 
of  his  centre  of  view.  Fortunately,  the  field  of  his  vision  is 
sufficient  for  writing  perfectly.  He  sees  what  he  writes,  and 
the  pen  with  which  he  writes,  but  not  the  hand  that  moves  the 
pen.  This  affection  is,  as  far  ns  can  be  observed,  the  same 
in  both  eyes,  and  consists  in  an  insensibility  of  the  retim  on 
tlie  left  side  of  each  eye.  It  seems  most  probable,  tliat  some 
efliision  took  place  at  the  time  of  tlie  original  pain  on  that 
^de  of  tlie  head,  and  has  lell  a  permanent  compression  on  the 
left  thalamus.  This  partial  blindness  has  now  lasted  »>  lone 
without  sensible  amendment,  as  to  make  it  very  doubtful 
wiieo  my  friend  may  recover  the  complete  perception  of 
objects  of  that  side  of  him." 

Towards  tlie  conclusion  of  his  paper.  Dr.  Wollaston  adds 
the  following  notice  of  another  case  of  this  disease. 

"  One  of  my  friends,"  says  he,  "  bos  been  habitiudly  sub- 
ject to  it  for  sixteen  or  seventeen  years,  whenever  his  sioniacb 
is  in  any  considerable  degree  deranged.  lit  him  the  blindness 
has  been  invariably  to  his  right  of  the  centre  of  vision,  an^ 
fixmi  want  of  due  consideration,  had  been  considered  as  tem- 
porary insensibility  of  the  right  eye ;  but  he  is  now  satisfied 
that  this  is  not  reidly  the  case,  but  that  both  eyes  have  been 
similarly  affected  with  half-blindness.  This  symptom  of  hit 
indigestion  usually  lasts  aliout  u  quarter  of  an  liour  or  twenty 
nunutes,  and  then  subsides,  without  leaving  aiiy  permaneui 
imperfection  of  sight." 

Dr.  Wolliiston  died  about  four  years  after  the  publication 
of  the  paper,  from  which  these  extracts  have  Iteen  taken. 
Whether  he  had  any  third  attack  of  hemiopia,  1  know  not; 
but  in  the  account  which  has  been  published  of  the  Appear- 
aoces  observed  on  inspecting  bis  body,  we  find  it  stnieu,  tlia^ 
the  optic  thalamus  of  llie  right  side  was  of  an  unusuuUyi 
size,  and  that  on  making  a  section  of  it,  with  tlie  excepriyf 
a  layer  of  itiedullnry  substance  on  its  upper  pai't,  litlJEfl 
vestige  of  its  natural  substance  was  percepliblu  It  )m 
converted  into  a  tumour,  ns  large  as  o  middle-sixed  lii 
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towards  the  circumference  of  a  greyish  colour,  and  harder 
than  the  brain  itself,  somewhat  of  a  caseous  consistence,  but  in 
the  centre  of  a  brown  colour,  soft,  and  in  a  half-dissolved 
state.  This  diseased  structure  was  not  confined  to  the  tbaU 
amus,  but  extended  to  the  neighbouring  portion  of  the  corpus 
striatum.  The  right  optic  nerve,  where  it  passes  on  the  out- 
side of  the  thalamus,  was  of  a  brown  colour,  more  expanded,* 
and  softer  than  natural.* 

The  reader  will  readily  perceive,  that  between  this  state  of 
the  brain  and  the  previous  symptoms  of  hemiopia,  there  may 
or  may  not  have  been  a  connexion;  for  there  were  two 
distinct  attacks  of  the  disease,  at  the  interval  of  twenty  years^ 
each  attack  subsiding  entirely  after  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes, 
in  the  first  attack  objects  to  the  left  appearing  dark,  and  in  the 
second  those  to  the  right.  We  know  that  morbid  alterations 
in  the  substance  of  the  brain  sometimes  produce  periodic 
diseases,  and  that  certain  additional  causes  of  excitement 
operating  upon  an  unsound  brain,  one  or  other  of  the  fanc« 
tions  of  that  organ  are  for  a  time  impeded,  till  the  new  cause 
ceases  to  operate,  when  the  individual  immediately  returns  to 
his  former  state  of  apparent  health. 

The  following  remarks  have  occurred  to  me,  in  reflecting 
on  Dr.  Wollaston's  paper. 

1.  The  notion  of  a  semi-decussation  of  the  optic  nerves  had 
not  merely  been  entertained  by  several  distinguished  authors,f 
before  Dr.  Wollaston,  but  had  in  some  measure  been  demon* 
strated  by  dissection.:^  The  idea,  however,  that  the  two  por- 
tions, of  which  each  optic  nerve  may  be  regarded  as  consisting^ 
remain  distinct,  even  after  they  form  the  retina,  is  new,  and 
probably  without  foundation.  Dr.  Wollaston  appears  to  have 
overlooked  the  fact,  that  as  the  optic  nerves  pass  through  the 
sclerotica  and  choroid  considerably  nearer  the  middle  line 
of  the  body  than  the  centre  of  the  globe  of  each  eye,  the  two 
optic  axes,  which,  if  any  two  points  deserve  to  be  considered 
as  such,  are  surely  corresponaing  points,  will  not  be  formed 
by  filaments  from  the  same  nerve,  but  from  opposite  nerves. 
It  has  always  occurred  to  me  as  more  probable,  that  the  twd 
portions,  of  which  each  optic  nerve  consists,  mingle  their  fibres, 
and  then  expand  into  the  retina,  so  that  the  membrane  in 

*  London  Medical  Gazette,  Vol.  iii.  p.  293.  London,  1629. 
+  Vater,  Ackermann,  Vicq-d*Azyr,  Caldani,  Cuvicr,  &c.  ^ 

t  Josephus  et  Carolus  Wenzel  de  Penitiori  Stnictura  Cerebri,  pp.  109. 
233.  Tubinga,  1812. 
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each  eye  sboukl  be^^remrded  as  a  plexus^  evei^  pcm^  of  which 
contains  fibres  derived  from  each  side  of  the  brain* 

2.  It  is  not,  however,,  by  mere  reasoning  upon  a  subject  like 
this,  that  we  can  arrive  at  any  sound  conclusiixi.  By  far  iha 
greater  part  of  the  mass  of  facts,  in  pathcJogical  and  in  whal 
may  be  called  experimental  anatomy,  touching  this  question, 

So  to  prove,  that  injuries  and  diseases  affecting  one  side  of  tbt 
rain,  instead  of  hemiopia  in  both  eyes,  produce  amaurosis 
only  in  the  opposite  eye.*  The  fact,  also,  which  has  been 
already  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  section,  that  «e 
meet  with  a  horizontal  as  well  as  a  perpendicular  h^niopiii 
appears  scarcely  reconcileable  to  the  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Wol- 
laston.  Not  so,  however,  that  othek*  variety  of  the  disease,  ia 
which  objects  to  each  hand  appear  dark,  and  those  only  which 
are  plac^  in  front  are  seen  distinctly ;  for  were  any  tumow 
or  excrescence  to  press  on  the  optic  nerves  immediately  ante- 
riorly to  their  union,  the  effect  would  be,  according  to  the 
hypothesis  of  semi-decussation,  to  paralyse  the  inner  half  only 
of  each  retina. 

TreatmenL  Hemiopia  being  merely  a  peculiar  variety  of 
amaurosis,  must  be  treated  on  similar  principles.  The  patient's 
constitution,  whether  plethoric  or  debilitated,  tlie  state  of  his 
digestive  organs,  the  presence  or  absence  of  cerebral  symp- 
toms, as  headach,  vertigo,  &c.  must  be  taken  into  account,  and 
guide  us  in  the  choice  of  remedies^f 


SECTION  XII. — AMBLYOPIAjJ  OR  WEAKNESS  OF  SIGHT. 

To  some  it  may  appear  improper,  to  say  any  tiling  under 
this  head,  as  it  is  well  known  that  there  is  no  specific  disease  to 
which  the  name  amblyopia  ought  to  be  appropriated,  and  that 
weakness  of  siglU  is  a  complaint  symptomatic  of  many  and 
very  different  kinds  of  disease.     The  oculist  will  find,  that 

•  Serres,  Anatomie  Comparee  du  Cerveau,  Tome  i.  p.  331.  Pmis, 
1827. 

f  On  the  subject  of  hemiopia^  the  reader  may  consult-— Arago,  Annalei 
de  Chimie,  Tome  xxvii.  p.  109. — Crawford,  Medical  and  Physical  Journal, 
Vol.  liii.  p.  48. — Pravaz,  Archives  Generales  de  M^decine,  Tome  rin. 
p.  59;  Tome  ix.  p.  485. 

}  From  *0LfiOSii  dull,tLnd  ^  the  eye.  The  term  appears  to  be  employed 
by  Hippocrates,  to  signify  impaired  vision,  unattendecf  by  any  appearance  of 
opacity  in  the  eye. 
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many  of  those  cases  which  come  before  him  under  the  name 
of  weakness  of  sight,  have  existed  for  a  long  period,  and 
withstood  a  variety  of  remedies,  because  they  have  never  been 
carefully  investigated,  nor  accurately  discriminated.  Linger- 
ing ophthalmia,  perhaps  catarrhal,  perhaps  strumous,  chronic 
iritis  or  retinitis,  photophobia,  nebulous  cornea,  incipient  cata- 
ract, ophthalmia  tarsi,  epiphora  from  disordered  stomach, 
slight  blenorrhoea  of  the  lachrymal  passages,  an  inverted  eyelash, 
myopia,  presbyopia,  photopsia,  muscac  volitantes,  incipient 
amaurosis,  and  many  other  affections  of  the  organ  of  vision, 
from  carelessness,  or  ignorance,  are  often  set  down  as  weakness 
of  sight*  Nay,  treatises  have  been  written  on  weakness  of 
sight,  and  the  proximate  cause  of  what  is  merely  a  symptom 
of  many  and  various  diseases  has  been  gravely  investigated; 
modes  of  treatment  have  been  proposed  for  weakness  ofsight, 
and  empirical  cures,  equally  surprising  to  the  patient  and  the 
practitioner,  have  sometimes  been  accomplished. 


SECTION  I. — OEHERAL  ACCOUNT  OF  AHAimOSIS. 
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I.  Definition.  Bv  amaurosit  is  meant  an  obscurity  of  vinioa. 
arising  from  a  more  or  less  insensible  state  of  one  or  more  of 
the  nervous  parts  which  assist  in  forming  the  optic  apparalin. 
If  tlie  retinn  be  incapable  of  receiving  with  correctness,  im- 
pressions of  external  objects  through  the  medium  of  liglit,  if 
tiie  optic  nerve  be  unable  to  convey  to  the  seiisorluni  ilie  im- 
pressions made  upon  the  retina,  or  if  the  sensoriuni  l>e  incap- 
able of  receiving  the  impressions  conveyed  by  tlic  opdc  Dervc^ 
the  individual  must  necessarily  be  affected  with  a  greater  or 
less  obscurity  in  vision,  or  suffer  a  total  deprivation  of  vision, 
according  to  the  degree  of  inability  in  these  several  parts  u> 
execute  their  functions.  Even  when  he  goes  no  farther  than 
this,  the  pathologist  must  see  the  necessity  of  distitimiiabiag 
different  coses  of  amaurosis,  according  as  the  retinn,  ute  optic 
nerve,  or  the  brain,  is  the  port  tirst  and  principally  aifecteJ. 

IJ.  SeaL  In  order  to  prevent,  if  possible,  our  fulling  into 
false  notions  regarding  tlie  seat  of  amaurosis,  it  niav  be  pmpcr 
to  recall  to  mind  the  following  anatomical  and  pKysiologioil 
fuels. 

1.  Tlie  optic  nerves  originate,  a  little  behind  the  middle  of 
the  cerebral  moss,  from  the  anterior  pair  of  the  corpora  quadr^ 
gemina;  and  are,  therefore,  in  communication  with  tfaepoM^ 
rior  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  broad 
medullary  substance  by  which  the  nerve  seems  oa  e 
to  commence,  turns  round  upon  the  outer  edge  of  the  n 
commonly  called  the  thalamus,  crosses  the  cms  cerebri 
attaches  itself  to  the  middle  and  anterior  lobes  of  the  cerebniii, 
forms  an  intimate  connexion  with  the  tuber  cinercum,  oh) 
continues  its  course  till  it  meel£  ita  fellow-aerre  of  the  oppo- 
site side. 
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2,  Numerous  cases  on  record,  in  which  atrophy  of  one  of 
the  optic  nerves  has  been  traced  from  a  diseased  eye  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  brain,  fully  establish  the  fact  of  at  least  a 
partial  decussation  of  the  optic  nerves.  The  outermost  fibres 
of  each  nerve  appear  to  continue  their  course  toward  the  orbits 
without  decussating;  probably  the  innermost  fibres  pass  from 
the  one  side  to  the  other. 

3.  There  is  no  proportion,  and  but  slight  connexion, 
between  the  optic  thalami  and  the  nerves  of  vision.  In  the 
horse,  ox,  sheep,  &c.  the  optic  nerves  are  as  large  as  in  man,  but 
the  thalami  in  man  are  much  larger  than  in  those  animals.  On 
examining  the  structure  of  the  thalamus,  it  is  found  that  a  mere 
superficial  layer  of  it  is  attached  to  the  optic  nerve,  and  that 
tKe  whole  of  its  interior  fibres  diverge  backwards  into  the 
oerdbral  convolutions.  When  the  optic  nerve  is  affected  with 
atrophy,  the  corresponding  thalamus  is  diminished  only  in  as 
fiu*  as  the  nerve  itself  has  shrunk;  the  interior  of  the  thalamus 
suffers  no  change,  but  the  atrophic  state  of  the  nerve  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  corpora  quadrigemina.  Dr.  Spurzheim 
tells  us,  that  he  once  found  in  the  brain  of  a  woman  who  had 
died  insane,  the  thalamus  of  the  left  side  half  converted  into 
pus,  the  corpus  striatum  of  the  same  side  much  shrunk,  but 
the  optic  nerve  healthy,  and  resembling  in  all  respects  its 
feilow  of  the  opposite  side,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  no  organic 
change  could  be  detected.  The  anterior  pair  of  quadrige- 
minal  bodies  were  also  in  their  natural  state.* 

4*  Elach  retina  is  probably  a  plexus,  derived  nearly  equally 
from  the  two  optic  nerves.  But  besides  these,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  retina  is  in  communication  with  other 
nerves;  that  it  influences  them,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
under  their  influence.  If  we  trace  the  great  sympathetic 
nerve  upwards  from  the  first  cervical  ganglion,  we  find  that 
its  branches,  the  principal  of  which  are  two  in  number,  sur- 
round the  internal  carotid  artery,  and  pass  with  it  into  the 
carotid  canal  of  the  temooral  bone.  Within  tlie  cavernous 
sinus,  the  great  sympathetic  forms  a  ganglion,  whence  are 
derived  branches  which  communicate  with  the  nerves  of  the 
sixth  pair,  third  pair,  and  first  division  of  the  fifth  pair.  One 
or  more  branches  of  the  cavernous  ganglion  communicate 
directly  witli  the  lenticular  ganglion.  The  internal  carotid 
artery,  as  it  mounts  into  the  cranium,  is  still  surrounded  by 
branches  of  the  great  sympathetic  nerve,  which  cling  to  it,  and 

'  Anutoniy  of  the  Brain,  p.  80*  London,  1826. 
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iiig  (o  unravel  a  series  of  phenomena  of  multiplied  iliversily, 
am)  no  little  intricacy,  would  affect  to  despise  the  meritorious, 
(hough  imperfect  labours  of  our  predecessors. 

III.  Cmtsex,  Very  different  f^c(ejrfc«KSM  have  been  Ibund 
to  operate  in  the  production  of  amaurosis.  In  some  caseS(  the 
cause  has  been  found  to  be  of  a  local,  tiirect,  and  ntfehania/i 
nature;  such  as  the  pressure  of  a  tumour  on  the  optic  nerve. 
In  other  cases,  it  has  been  of  a  local,  but  vUal  kind ;  such  as  a 
plethoric  or  congested  state  of  the  bloodvessels  of  the  brain  or 
of  the  eye.  In  a  third  set  of  cases,  the  cause  has  been  ffenenJ 
or  amstitiUional ;  such  as  exhaustion,  consequent  to  profuse  or 
continued  loss  of  some  of  the  fluids  of  the  body. 

The  proximate  cause  of  amaurosis  is  evidently,  in  by  far  ibe 
greater  number  of  cases,  pressure.  The  pressure  of  an  ex- 
ostosis, or  other  tumour,  or  of  gorged  bloodvessels,  upon  the 
optic  apparatus,  is  an  idea  with  which  we  are  familiar,  «id 
i^arding  ilie  reality  of  which,  nietlical  practitioners,  in  gene- 
ral, feel  no  hesitation;  but  even  when  amaurosis  is  the  mnit 
of  inflammation,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubled,  that  the  brain 
suffers  a  certain  kind  of  pressure,  which  renders  it  incapttilr 
of  fuliilling  its  proper  functions.  One  author,  however,  of 
high  name,  has  promulgated  a  somewhat  different  view  ofthe 
proximate  cause  of  those  diseases,  which  ore  generally  Rltri- 
buteii  to  compression  of  the  brain.  That  we  have  no  more 
right  to  believe  that  the  substance  of  the  brain  admits  of  being 
compressed  than  that  water  is  compressible,  appears  to  be  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  C.  Bell,  who  maintains,  that  what  is  called 
compression  of  the  brain,  operates  not  on  the  substance  of  tie 
brain  itself,  but  simply  by  preventing  that  due  supply  of 
arterial  blood,  which  is  necessary  for  the  performance  of  the 
cerebral  functions. 

I  need  scarcely  mention,  that  amaurosis  always  results  from 
an  organic  cause.  The  notion  of  such  a  thing  as  a  fwKtia»al 
amaurosis  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  facts  that  this  ^s- 
ettse  is  sometimes  sympathetic,  or  arises  in  consc^^uencc  of 
derangement  of  some  remote  organ,  and  that  it  is  occasionally 
sudden  in  its  attack,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  instantaneous  In  its 
departure.  It  cannot,  however,  admit  of  doubt  for  a  moment, 
that  even  in  cases  of  sympathetic  amaurosis,  tlie  loss  of  ^glit 
must  depend  on  some  organic  change  in  the  optic  apparatus. 
Take,  for  example,  the  amaurosis  which  arises  from  the  prcscucr 
of  worms  in  the  bowels.  This  result  is  only  occasional: 
hrain,  of  perhap  not  more  than  one  out  of  a  hundred  uffi 
wiih  worms  is  so  susceptible  of  disease,  that  the  trr 
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8.  If  the  trunk  of  the  third  pair  be  divided  widiiii  tlie  cranium 
of  a  pigeon,  the  pupil  dilates,  dnd  cannot  be  made  to  contract 
by  exposure  to  intense  light.  The  section  of  the  fifth  pair  in 
the  same  animal  produces  no  change  in  the  alternate  motions 
of  the  iris.  In  birds,  the  third  pair  supplies  the  whole  of  the 
nerves  of  the  iris.  When  the  optic  nerves  are  pinched  within 
the  cranium  of  a  pigeon,  the  pupils  contract  The  same 
result  follows  a  similar  irritation  of  the  third  pair,  but  not  that 
of  the  fiftlu  When  the  optic  nerves  have  been  divided  within 
the  cranium  of  a  pigeon,  if  the  portion  of  tlie  nerves  attached 
to  the  eyes  be  pinched,  no  contraction  of  the  pupil  ensues ; 
but  if  the  portion  adhering  to  the  brain  be  pinched,  a  like  con- 
traction of  the  pupil  ensues  as  if  the  optic  nerves  had  not  been 
divided.  If  the  third  pair  has  been  divided,  no  change  in  the 
pupil  ensues  on  irritating  the  entire  or  divided  optic  nerves. 
From  these  facts,  it  may  fairly  be  concluded,  that  in  the 
habitual  variations  of  the  pupil,  an  impression  is  conveyed 
along  the  optic  nerve  to  the  brain,  which  is  followed  by  an 
affection  of  the  third  pair,  causing  the  pupil  to  contract  or 
dilate.* 

9.  If  the  great  sympathetic  be  divided  on  one  side  of  the 
neck  of  a  dog,  the  pupil  becomes  fixed  and  contracted,  and 
the  nutrition  of  the^yc  is  interrupted.  If  the  experiment  be 
performed  on  lx)th  sides,  the  pupils  become  fixed  and  dilated. 
Fetit  considers  these  different  effects  as  analogous  to  what  takes 
place  in  amaurosis;  for  if  one  eye  only  be  amaurotic,  the 
pupil  of  that  eye  does  not,  in  general,  become  dilated ;  but  if 
DOth  eyes  be  blind,  both  pupils  dilatcf 

From  these  anatomical  and  physiological  facts,  I  do  not 
mean,  for  the  present,  to  draw  any  fiirther  conclusions  than 
these,  that  anj'  strict  inquiry  into  the  seat  of  tlie  diiferent  varie- 
ties of  amaurosis,  will  necessarily  embrace  a  field  of  consider- 
able extent,  and  that  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  meet,  in  the 
coarse  of  such  inquiry,  with  many  facts,  which  may  appear  not 
only  inexplicable,  but  even  contradictory.  Our  knowledge  of 
the  connexions  and  operations  of  the  nervous  system  is  only  in 
its  infancy;  and  we  must  beware,  therefore,  equally  of  the 
tendency  of  those,  who  would  venture,  upon  the  faith  of  a  few 
defective  data,  to  explain  every  thing  in  nervous  diseases,  and 
of  those,  who,  shrinking  themselves  from  the  task  of  endeavour- 

*  Mayo's  Anatomical  and  Phyriological  Commentaries.  Ko*  iL  p.  4^. 
London,  1623. 

t  M^Doires  de  1* Academic  Royale  des  Sciences,  1727,  p.  I.  Amsterdam, 
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iiig  to  unravel  a  series  of  phenomena  of  multiplied  iliver>ity, 
anil  no  iictle  intricacy,  would  affect  to  despise  the  ineritoriotu, 
ihough  imperfect  labours  of  our  predecessors. 

1 II.  Vames.  Verj'  different  efficient  causes  have  been  found 
to  operate  in  the  production  of  aniaurosis.  In  some  cases,  tbc 
cause  has  been  found  to  be  of  a  local,  direct,  and  mechaninJ 
nature;  such  as  the  pressure  of  a  tumour  on  the  optic  ncrte. 
In  other  cases,  it  has  been  of  a  local,  but  vilal  kind  ;  such  as  a 
plethoric  or  congested  state  of  the  bloodvessels  of  the  brain  or 
of  the  eye.  In  a  third  set  of  cases,  the  cause  has  been  iftnerai 
or  conslUntionnl ;  such  as  exhaustion,  consequent  to  profuse  or 
continued  loss  of  some  of  llie  fluids  of  the  Ixxly, 

The  proximate  cause  of  amaurosis  is  evidently,  in  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  cases,  pressure.  The  pressure  of  an  ex- 
ostosis, or  other  tumour,  or  of  gorged  bloodvessels,  upon  the 
optic  apparatus,  is  an  idea  with  which  we  are  faraitinr,  wul 
r^arding  llie  reality  of  which,  medical  practitioners,  in  gene- 
ral, feel  no  hesitation;  but  even  when  amaurosis  is  the  reiult 
of  inflammation,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  the  brmjn 
suffers  a  certain  kind  of  pressure,  which  renders  it  incnpablr 
of  fulfilling  its  proper  functions.  One  author,  however,  of 
high  name,  has  promulgated  a  somewhat  different  view  ofthc 
proximate  cause  of  those  diseases,  which  are  generally  attri- 
buted to  compression  of  the  brain.  That  we  have  no  more 
right  to  believe  that  the  substance  of  the  brain  admits  of  being 
compressed  than  that  water  is  compressible,  appears  to  be  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  C.  Bell,  who  maintains,  that  what  is  called 
compression  of  the  brain,  operates  not  on  the  su1>slnnce  of  tlie 
brain  itself,  but  simply  by  preventing  that  due  supply  of 
arterial  blood,  which  is  necessary  for  the  performance  of  the 
cerebral  functions. 

1  need  scarcely  mention,  that  amaurosis  always  results  from 
an  organic  cause.  The  notion  of  such  a  thing  as  a  JiaKtiaaal 
amaurosis  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  facts,  thai  this  dis- 
ease is  sometimes  sympathetic,  or  arises  in  con»ec|tt*.iioe  of 
derangement  of  some  remote  organ,  and  that  it  is  occnsionally 
su<lden  in  its  attack,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  instantaneous  in  its 
departure.  It  cannot,  however,  admit  of  doubt  for  a  inomcnt, 
that  even  in  cases  of  sympathetic  amaurosis,  the  loss  of  sight 
must  <lcpend  on  some  organic  change  in  the  optic  appanUut. 
Take,forcxamp]e,  the  amaurosis  which  arises  from  the  p rescue*' 
of  worms  in  the  bowels.  This  result  is  only  occasional ;  the 
of  perhaps  not  more  than  one  out  of  a  hundred  affiocted 
vorms  is  so  susceptible  of  disease,  that  the  irritatifm 
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communicated  to  it,  from  the  bowels,  through  the  great  sym- 
pathetic nerve,  is  sufficient  to  excite  it  to  that  morbid  condi- 
tion, which  causes  dilatation  of  the  pupils  and  loss  of  vision  ; 
but  that  the  amaurosis,  in  these  cases,  is  the  consequence  of 
any  thing  else  tlian  a  certain  morbid  condition  of  the  optic 
apparatus,  is  a  proposition  which  scarcely  deserves  a  serious 
refutation.  Neither  can  it  be  admitted,  when  amaurosis 
occurs  suddenly,  as  a  disease  of  relation,  that  it  is  independent 
of  organic  derangement  in  the  optic  apparatus,  however 
indubitable  it  may  be  that  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  causes 
has  existed  in  some  remote  part  of  the  body.  Dr.  Aber- 
crombie*  mentions  the  case  of  a  gentleman  who  after  an  apo- 
plectic attack  lost  his  sight,  and  continued  in  a  state  of  perfect 
olindness  for  about  seven  years.  After  that  time,  while  one 
day  out  in  his  carriage,  he  suddenly  recovered  sight  Such 
an  occurrence  as  this  is  more  favourable  to  die  notion  in 
question,  than  perhaps  any  other  which  could  be  adduced ; 
and  yet  the  only  rational  conclusion  which  can  be  drawn 
from  it  is  evidently  this,  that  cases  of  amaurosis,  even  of  long 
standing,  may  sometimes  depend  on  cerebral  derangements, 
capable  of  being  entirely  and  instantaneously  removed. 

JRemote  causes.  Amaurosis  springs  from  a  great  variety  of 
predisposing  and  exciting  causes. 

1.  We  meet  with  instances  of  a  hereditary  predisposition 
to  this  disease;  so  that  several  members  of  the  same  family,  or 
of  successive  families,  lose  their  sight,  about  the  same  period 
of  life.  Beer  knew  several  families  who  had  a  hereditary  ten- 
dency to  amaurosis.  In  one  of  them,  all  the  females,  even 
to  the  third  generation,  who  had  not  born  children,  became 
blind,  when  they  ceased  to  menstruate.  The  males  of  this 
fiunily,  who  as  well  as  the  females,  had  dark-brown  eyes,  also 
shewed  a  decided  tendency  to  this  disease,  although  none  of 
them  lost  their  sightt 

.  2.  Over-exertion  of  the  sight,  exposure  of  it  to  bright  light, 
occupation  of  it  upon  minute  objects,  and  employment  of  the 
eyes  during  the  hours  which  ought  to  be  devoted  to  sleep, 
form  a  set  of  causes  which  are  extremely  productive  of  amau- 
rosis. In  many  instances,  a  single  imprudent  exposure  of  the 
eye  to  the  operation  of  some  such  cause  as  those  now  men- 
tioned, has  been  sufficient  to  extinguish  the  sensibility  of  the 
retina ;  but,  in  general,  it  is  from  long-continued  over-excite- 

•  Pathological  and  Practical  Researches  on  Diseases  of  ihe  Brain,  p.  309. 
Ecfiubivgh,  1829. 

f  Lehre  von  den  Augenkrankheiten,  Vol.  ii.  p.  41-3.  Wien,  1817. 
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ment  of  the  organs  of  vision,  that  they  begin  to  iUl,  and  at 
last  become  totally  unable  to  continue  tbeir  office. 

3.  A  third  set  of  predisposing  and  exciting  causes  arc  such, 
as  promote  a  tendency  to  sanguineous  congestion,  or  serous 
effusion,  in  the  head ;  such  as  insolation,  rage,  forced  exer- 
tions of  the  body,  occupations  which  require  continued  stoop 
lug,  errors  in  diet,  and  espedally  the  abuse  of  wine  ant) 
spirits,  retrocession  of  eruptive  diseases,  suppressed  discluirgxs, 
interruption  or  entire  cessation  of  the  menses,  and  sIowdos  t^ 
the  bowels. 

4.  The  operation  of  poisonous  substances  sometimes  pro- 
duces a  sudden  attiick  of  amaurosis.  Belladonna,  straracmiuin, 
and  some  other  narcotics,  in  any  considerable  dose,  are  alntOGt 
immediaiely  followed  by  this  eOect.  Other  poisonous  sub- 
stances, applied  to  the  body,  in  small  quantities  every  day,  or 
several  limes  every  day,  are  probably  productive  of  a  simiUr 
effect,  only  that  they  operate  more  slowly.  I  am  inclined  pat^ 
ticubrly  to  signalize  tobacco  as  a  poison  of  tliissort;  but  muiy 
others  have  been  accused  of  an  insidious  operation  on  the  iki- 
vouE  system,  terminating  in  blindness. 

5.  Gastric  and  intestinal  irritation,  acute  or  chronic,  h 
ill  many  instances  the  forerunner  of  amaurosis,  and  cvidendv 
operates  as  its  exciting  cause. 

6.  Exhaustion  of  the  body,  such  as  that  which  arises  (rom 
chronic  diarrhcea,  excessive  venery,  I ong~ct)n tinned  grief, 
prolonged  suckling,  typhus  fever,  and  the  like,  is  a  frequeol 
cause  of  amaurosis. 

7.  Blows  on  the  head,  injuries  of  the  brandies  of  llie  lUih 
pair  of  nerves,  and  even  mere  irritation  of  this  u«rv^  have 
sometimes  proved  the  remote  causes  of  amaurosis. 

8.  Tliose  who  have  suffered  from  strumous  apbthalmia  in 
childhood,  are  very  liable  to  become  amaurotic,  aiter  tliey  begin 
to  use  their  eyes  in  earnest,  and  ei^peciully  if  diey  are  exposed  lo 
one  or  more  of  the  unfavourable  influences  just  now  enumer* 
ated. 

Comptkation  qfcauscn.  If  we  invcsiignte  nitli  cnrc  the  hu- 
tory  of  diose  cases  of  amaurosis  which  t^'ome  before  us,  w« 
shidl  find  that  this  disease  can  rarely  be  attributed  to  ihr 
influence  of  any  single  remote  cause;  but  that  most  fre- 
quently a  number  of  circumstances,  favourable  to  lite  rise  and 
progress  of  an  amaurotic  aflectiun,  have  for  a  length  at  limc 
been  acting  on  tlie  individual.  It  is  cliidly  this  combination 
of  causes,  which  al  once  renders  it  so  difficult  to  disrriminuti' 
with  correcinesa  bi-iwecn  llic  diflertnt  xpecies  of  aniaunxfis,  m 
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classify  them,  and,  in  many  cases,  to  decide  on  a  proper  line 
of  treatment,  and  which  but  too  often  serves  also  to  frustrate 
the  cure,  even  when  the  remedies  are  judicioudy  selected, 
and  carefully  applied. 

IV.  Symptoms.  The  s]miptonis  of  amaurosis  naturally 
arrange  themselves  into  two  classes ;  the  objective  and  the  sul^ 
jective.  The  former  class  includes  those  which  the  ot)server 
discovers  in  the  form,  ccdour,  texture,  consistency,  vascula- 
rity, and  mobility  of  the  different  parts  of  the  organ  of  vision^ 
or  in  the  general  health  of  the  patient ;  the  latter,  those  which 
the  patient  himself  experiences,  and  which  must  be  admitted 
very  much  upon  his  own  testimony,  as  impaired  and  deranged 
vision,  headach,  giddiness,  &c.  In  general,  it  is  advisable  in 
examining  any  case  of  amaurosis,  first  to  attend  to  the  objec- 
tive, and  then  to  the  subjective  symptoms.  Each  eye  ought 
also  to  be  inspected  separately,  and  with  the  other  excluded 
from  the  light  Even  in  the  history  of  his  loss  of  vision,  we 
ought  to  confine  the  patient  to  one  eye  at  a  time,  unless  both 
appear  to  have  become  affected  at  the  same  period,  and  from 
the  same  cause. 

/.  Objective  symptoms.  1.  The  first  symptom,  which,  in 
general,  attracts  the  attention  of  an  experienced  observer,  is 
the  gait,  and  cast  of  eye,  of  the  amaurotic  patient  He 
advances  towards  us  with  an  air  of  uncertainty  in  his  move- 
ments, from  which  the  cataractous  patient  is  in  a  great  mea- 
sure or  altogether  exempt,  and  instead  of  converging  his  eyes 
in  tlie  natural  way  towards  an  object,  it  is  evident  that  there 
is  something  staring  and  unmeaning  in  his  look.  This  latter 
symptom,  which  Richter*  appears  to  confound  with  squint- 
ing, may  exist,  indeed,  only  in  a  very  slight  degree.  It  is, 
however,  as  that  author  well  observes,  the  only  objective  sign 
of  amaurosis,  which  never  fails  to  l>e  present,  a  fact  peculiarly 
valuable,  in  cases  where  we  have  reason  to  suspect  simulation 
on  the  part  of  the  patient.  In  some  cases  of  amaurosis,  there 
is  not  merely  the  want  of  control,  of  which  we  are  now  speak- 
ing, and  which  is  the  evident  consequence  of  want  of  sensa- 
tion, but  there  is  actual  strabismus,  in  many  oscillation,  and 
in  some  the  eyes  stand  completely  fixed  in  the  head. 

The  motions  of  the  lids,  also,  as  well  as  those  of  the  eyes, 
are  not  unfrequently  impeded ;  in  some,  the  levator  of  the 
upper  lid  being  partially  or  completely  palsied,  and  in  others, 
the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  according  as  the  motor  oculi,  or 

^  Anfangsgriinde  der  Wundarzneykuost.  Vol.  iii.  p.  423.  Oottingen,  1804. 
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the  facial  nerve  ih  prevented  from  communicsting  their  liivitira] 
decree  of  influence  to  the  muscles  wliich  they  supply. 

2.  Besides  the  movements  of  the  eyes,  their  prominence, 
colour,  consistence,  nnd  form,  deserve  attention.  We  often 
observe  them  unnaturally  prominent,  or  the  one  more  pro- 
minent than  the  other ;  their  colour  is  seldom  tliat  of  the 
healthy  eye,  the  sclerotica  being  frequently  of  a  j'cUowish  hue, 
sometimes  blueish  or  ash -coloured,  and  ofien  covered  with 
varicose  vessels ;  while  there  are  few  symptoms  of  amaunMis 
so  certain  as  a  change  in  the  consistence  of  the  eyeball,  it 
being  either  considerably  firmer  to  the  touch,  or  greath' 
softer  than  natural.  In  some  instances,  we  find  tLe  eye 
flattened  on  one  or  several  of  its  sides. 

3.  Slug^h  and  Hmiled  motion  of  the  pupil,  or  entire  loss 
of  motion,  often  attended  with  dilatation,  sometimes  with 
contraction  of  tliat  aperture,  forms  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble sjTnptoms  of  amaurosis.  Widely  dilated  fixed  pupil  is 
generally  regarded  as  a  sign  of  pressure  on  the  brain.  For 
example,  it  almost  always  attends  Iiydrocephalus,  nnd  frac- 
tured cranium  with  depression;  but  that  tliis  state  of  the 
pupil  is  not  always  Connected  witli  pressure  on  the  brain,  nor 
even  with  any  cerebral  disease,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that 
it  is  sometimes  induced  simply  by  a  blow  on  the  eye.  The 
early  nnd  incomplele  stages  of  amaurosis  are  rarely  accom- 

Eanied  by  widely  dilated  pupil ;  but  after  the  perception  ot 
gilt  is  altogether  extinct,  tliis  opening  is  generally  tbund 
expanded,  and  quite  motionless. 

There  are  two  facts  regarding  the  motions  of  the  pU^I  in 
certain  amaurotic  cases,  which  liavc  attracted  much  attention. 
The  first  is,  that  the  pupil  of  a  completely  amaurotic  eve  wiD 
often  move  briskly,  according  to  the  degree  of  light  acOngon 
the  opposite  or  sound  eye,  while,  if  we  expose  the  nmauratic 
eye  by  itself,  its  pupil  remains  perfectly  motionless,  and  tnach 
dilated.  The  second  luct,  and  one  accountetl  still  more 
extraordinary,  is  that  in  some  cases,  where  the  patient  is 
totally  blind,  both  pupils,  according  to  the  intensity  of  light 
to  which  the  eyes  are  exposed,  vary  in  diameter  exactly  us  in 
health.* 

The  latter  of  these  facts  has  hitherto  received  no  protuibI« 
explanation ;  for  the  idea  +  of  the  iris  acting  in  such  cases, 
by  a  sympathy  with   the  retina,  independent  of  the  brum 

•  Jnnin,  Memoirea  et  Obaervatioiia  sur  I'tEi),  p.  t2C.     Lyon,  1772, 
t  Travers's  Synopats  of  the  IKsGii.<ieE  of  ihe  Eye,  p.  IS8. '  Loailon,  I(»J<'- 
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is  altogether  contrary  to  the  physiology  of  the  iris,  as 
founded  on  experiment.  It  appears  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  motions  of  that  membrane,  not  only  that  the  retina 
and  the  iridal  nerves  shall  be  sound,  but  that  a  certain  degree 
of  communication  of  both  shall  be  kept  up  with  die  brain.  It 
becomes,  then,  a  question,  whetlier  tlie  brain  may  not  be 
SK)  affected  with  disease,  as  to  be  incapable  of  ^acting  as  the 
organ  of  visual  perception,  and  yet  retain  the  power  of  com- 
municating to  the  third  pair  the  impulse  necessary  for  the 
usual  motions  of  the  pupil.  Now,  if  we  suppose  that  the 
function  of  vision  is  accomplished  only  where  tlie  optic  nerves 
reach  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  and  thus  communicate  with 
the  posterior  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  but  that  the  asso- 
ciation which  undoubtedly  exists  between  the  optic  nerves 
and  the  third  pair,  is  accomplished  farther  forward  on  the  basis  of 
the  brain,  we  shall  be  able  to  afford,  at  least,  a  plausible 
explanation  of  the  fact  in  question.  The  third  pair  makes 
its  appearance  immediately  behind  the  tuber  cinereum,  a  part 
of  the  brain  with  which  the  optic  nerves  have  a  manifest  con- 
nexion. The  third  pair  does  not,  indeed,  appear  to  take 
its  origin  from  the  tuber  cinereum,  but  from  the  central  cine- 
ritious  substance  of  the  crura  cerebri,  bearing  an  analogy, 
along  with  the  fourth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  ninth  pairs,  and 
the  portion  of  the  fifth  pair  which  escapes  the  Gasserian  gan- 
glion, to  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves ;  but  it  is  surely 
not  an  improbable  supposition,  that  the  optic  nerve,  either 
where  it  crosses  the  crus  cerebri,  or,  more  probably,  where  it 
conununicates  with  the  tuber  cinereum,  forms  that  link  of 
connexion  with  the  third  pair,  which  it  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  do  in  some  part  or  other  of  its  coui*se.  A  disease,  then, 
affecting  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  or,  in  other  words,  the  origin 
of  the  optic  nerves,  on  affecting  any  part  between  the  corpora 
quadrigemina,  and  the  communication  between  the  optic  nerves 
and  the  third  pair,  wherever  that  communication  is  effected,  will, 
according  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  produce  blindness,  but 
may  leave  unimpaired  the  influence  oi  the  optic  nerves  upon 
the  third  pair;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cases  of  fixed 
and  dilated  pupils,  in  amaurosis,  are  probably  owing,  either 
to  more  extensive  disease,  or  to  disease  so  situated  as  to  affect 
that  part  of  the  brain  where  the  optic  nerves  communicate 
their  influence  to  the  third  pair.  This  conjecture  receives  no 
inconsiderable  support  from  a  case,  shortly  recorded  by  Mr. 
Travers,  of  circumscribed  tumour  compressing  the  left  optic 
nerve,  immediately  behind  the  ganglion  opticum,  by  which  I 
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suppose  lie  means  the  thaluiiius.  In  tliat  cane  Uie  blindness 
was  complete,  but  tlie  iris  was  active.* 

If  Uie  above  be  tlte  true  explanation  of  that  activity  of  the 
pupils,  which  sometimes  eiiists  in  cases  of  total  hUiidness,  it 
will  also  serve  to  account  for  the  motions  of  the  iris  of  an 
amaurotic  eye,  when  exposed  along  with  tlie  opposite  sound 
eye»  to  various  griuladoiis  of  light.  "*  The  right  eye,  we  slial) 
say,  is  healthy,  but  the  left,  ou  account  of  some  morbid  change 
in  the  retina,  or  in  that  portion  of  its  nerve  which  extends  from 
the  retina  to  the  point  of  union  of  the  optic  nerves,  isbliml. 
Stiil  th«  right  optic  nerve,  dividing  at  the  point  of  tlecussalion 
into  two  portions,  one  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left  side 
of  the  brain,  is  in  communication  with  both  nerves  of  tlie  tliirci 
pair,  so  that  altliough  the  pnpU  of  the  diseased  eye  becomes 
expanded  and  tixed  when  the  sound  eye  is  kept  shut,  it 
instantly  contracts  when  this  eye  is  exposed  to  light,  and  so 
long  as  this  is  the  case,  performs  exactly  the  same  motions. 
This  view  of  the  matter  appears  lo  be  confinned  by  what  I 
lately  observed  in  a  patient  at  llie  Eye  Infirmary,  in  whom  the 
retina,  in  consequence  of  an  injury  of  the  eye  received  some 
years  before,  was  thickened,  opaque,  and  separated  from  its 
natural  adhesion  to  the  choroid.  The  lens  lay  in  llw  anterior 
chamber,  and  was  removed  by  extraction,  but  Uie  eye  remitiiMd 
perfectly  insensible  to  light.  When  the  diseased  eye  «ro5  ae- 
parately  exposed  to  lignt,  its  pupil  stood  fixed  and  dilated; 
but  when  both  were  exposed,  the  pupil  of  the  luntuirotic  tye 
movetl  briskly.  We  had  no  reason  to  believe  that,  in  this 
case,  there  was  any  other  part  diseased  hut  the  retina. 

Besides  the  motions  of  the  iris,  wliich  of  course  niusi  be 
examined,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  in  each  eye  aepa- 
rately,  and  with  die  opposite  eye  excluded  from  light*  mae 
are  various  otlier  particulars  respecting  the  iru,  which 
deserve  attention ;  especially,  the  form  and  situatitHi  cS  the 
pupil,  and  the  inclination  of  the  iris,  for  sometimes  the  pupil 
is  very  irregularly  dilated,  at  other  times  it  has  evidently 
shifted  from  its  natural  place  towards  one  or  other  pArtn4'tIie 
circumference  of  tlie  iris,  while  dits  membrane  itself  is  in  some 
cases  observed  to  be  imiging  towards  the  cornea,  and  in  nthcrs 
to  have  sunk  back,  so  us  to  present  anteriorly  n  concave  or 
tiuinet-like  form. 

4.  A  point  of  great  importance  in  every  case  of  ftnuturoN« 
is   the   appearance   of  ihc   humours.      I]\  some   : 


■  TravuTk't  Vyiiii|ihborihe  Diiica:>c.-9  orihcKyc,  p-  188.    Lond.  I8M. 
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when,  for  example,  the  disease  is  hydroce^rfialic,  and  occurs 
in  a  youn^  subject,  the  pupil  presents  its  natural  black 
hue,  but  m  elderly  subjects,  it  is  rarely  the  case  that 
some  d^ree  of  glaucoma  does  not  accompany  amaurosis. 
Such  a  complication  must,  of  course,  render  the  prognosis 
more  unfavourable ;  although,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  some  of  the  most  hopeless  cases  of  amaurosis 
are  attended  with  a  perfectly  healthy  state  of  the  humours. 

5.  It  is  proper  to  observe,  whether  there  be  any  cicatrice9 
about  the  face  or  head  of  amaurotic  patients,  marking  the 
previous  occurrence  of  such  injuries  as  may  either  have 
affected  the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  distributed  externallyy 
and  through  them  the  optic  apparatus  within  the  cranium^ 
or  more  directly  have  induced  cerebral  effusions,  or  morbid 
formations.* 

6.  The  general  aspect  and  bodily  constitution  must  be 
regarded  with  attention.  We  find  all  sorts  of  persons 
amongst  the  amaurotic ;  from  him  whose  vessels  seem  on  the 
point  of  bursting  with  plethora,  and  who  has  long  revelled  in 
the  solid  luxuries  of  the  table,  down  to  the  emaciated  victim 
of  famine  and  habitual  intoxication ;  all  ages,  all  ranks,  and 
professions;  and  not  unfrequently  it  happens,  that  by  directing 
our  attention  to  the  history  of  the  individual's  previous  mode  of 
lifis,  his  pursuits,  and  his  habits,  we  are  enabled  to  detect  the 
circumstances  which  have  been  the  exciting  causes  of  his 
complaint,  and  by  the  careful  avoidance  of  which,  for  the 
future,  the  cure  may  be  greatly  promoted. 

//.  Subjective  symptoms,  1.  The  most  important  of  these  is 
impaired  vision.  The  progress  of  this  symptom,  and  the 
degree  it  attains,  vary  in  different  cases ;  for  in  some  instances 
the  patient  becomes  suddenly  and  permanently  blind,  while» 
in  others,  the  sight  fails  gradually  during  months  or  years, 
without  ever  terminating  in  total  loss  of  sight.  Hence  the 
distinctions  of  sudden  and  slow^  complete  and  incomplete  amau- 
rosis. 

In  the  commencement  of  this  disease,  it  often  happens  that 
the  failure  of  sight  is  observed  only  occasionally,  occurring, 
perhaps,  but  seldom,  and  only  for  a  short  time,!  assuming 
the  form  of  night-kindness  or  of  day-^indnesSy  or  coming  on 
regularly  after  any  continued  exertion  of  the  eyes  in  the  per- 
ception of  minute  or  luminous  objects.  Many  an  amaurotic 
patient  can  read  with  ease  a  few  lines  of  a  printed  book,  after 

'  See  pages  3  and  1 23.  f  Amaurosis  vaga. 
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which  the  letters  appear  so  confused,  anil  tlie  ellbrt  to  see 
them  in  so  painful,  that  he  is  obliged  to  desisu  Sudden  aiid 
temporary  attacks  of  blindness  are  often  connected  with  gas- 
tric derangement,  and  are  entirely  removed  by  correcting  the 
state  of  the  digestive  organs ;  but  it  must  also  be  confessed, 
that  such  transient  attacks  are  sometimes  the  effect  of  mcipieni 
diseases  in  the  brain,  of  the  most  formidable  kind. 

7'he  failure  of  sight,  in  some  cases,  extends  to  the  whole 
field  of  view,  and  in  others  is  only  partial.  On  attempting  to 
read,  for  example,'  more  or  less  of  the  page  appears  indistinct. 
Perhaps  the  patient  loses  sight  of  a  word  only  here  and  there,* 
or  he  sees  only  one-half  of  the  page,  while  the  other  half  is 
as  if  hid  from  his  view.|  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
an  amaurotic  eye  will  still  discern  certain  objects,  if  they  arc 
placed  in  one  particular  direction  ;X  but  if  by  the  slighte&l 
movement  of  tlie  eye  ur  head,  the  person  once  loses  sight  of 
the  object,  he  finds  that  he  cannot  easily  recover  the  same 
point  of  vision.  Some  amaurotic  patients  see  all  objects  dis- 
figured, crooked,  mutilated,  lengthened  or  shortenei),  and,  ii 
is  said,  even  inverted.  ||  The  flame  of  a  ouidle  somelimes 
appears  very  long  to  such  patients,  and  as  if  separated  iiiiu 
several  portions ;  a  symptom,  whicli  Beer  coDsidei'ed  iiuliciw 
live  of  disease  within  the  cranium. 

The  failure  of  sight  in  amaurosis  occasionally  assumes 
somewhat  of  a  myopic  or  a  presbt/opic  form.  1  have  koown  a 
confirmed  amaurotic  patient  see  lai^e  objects  with  considera- 
ble distinctness,  through  a  double  concave  gloss  of  12  inches 
focus;  and  another,  wlio  totally  blind  in  the  right  eye,  Uid 
with  the  left  fast  hastening  to  the  same  state,  couhl  still  with 
the  fatter  read  an  ordinary  type,  by  tliu  aid  of  a  double 
coBvex  glass  of  7  inches  focus. 

2.  Intimately  connected  with  the  failure  of  sight  iu  wnaii- 
rostis  are  the  various  false  impressions  of  which  the  paoeius 
complain ;  for  although  some  niaintnin,  that  they  nave  iw 
sensation  of  any  thing  intervening  iKtween  them  and  objects, 
and  are  not  distressed  by  any  sort  of  sijectra,  yet,  in  f^enenil, 
amaurogis  is  more  or  less  attended  by  the  disorders  descrtlMtl 
in  the  preceding  chapter  under  the  lieads  of  pbutopttia,  miisca: 
iviibmrei,  chrtipnia,  and  accidental  cotuura.  Pht>ti>[tsia,  in 
purticnlar,  is  apt  to  occur  at  the  commencement  of  (his 
iliseaae  in  plethoric  individuals,  and  tuuscu!  volitaiites  in  dy»- 
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peptic  subjects.  Double  vision  is  a  very  common  symptom. 
As  the  disease  advances,  the  field  oF  vision  seems  to  become 
obscured  by  a  universal  cloud,*  or  net- work, t  the  latter  gen- 
erally appearing  grey  or  black,  especially  in  a  good  light,  or 
over  any  white  substance,  but  sometimes  becoming  luminous 
in  the  dark,  and  assuming  a  blueish  white  colour,  like  silver, 
or  reddish  yellow,  like  gold. 

3.  The  ^elings  of  the  patient  with  regard  to  light  deserve 
attention ;  for  sometimes  the  early  stages  of  amaurosis  are 
accompanied  by  an  unwonted  sensibility  to  light,  and  even 
pain  on  exposure  to  its  influence,  while,  in  other  cases,  there 
are  from  the  very  beginning,  a  diminished  sensibility  of  the 
retina,  and  a  constant  desire  on  the  part  of  the  pmtient  for  a 
more  copious  illumination  of  all  objects — a  thirst  for  light, 
as  it  has  been  sometimes  called. 

4.  An  unwonted  dryness  of  the  eyes  and  nostrils  is  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  symptom  in  amaurosis;  and  it  is 
observed,  that,  in  general,  great  benefit  is  obtained,  in  such 
cases,  if  a  restoration  is  once  obtained  of  the  secretions  of  the 
lachrymal  gland,  conjunctiva,  and  Schneiderian  membrane. 

5.  Pain  in  the  eyes,  and  still  more  frequently  in  the  head 
and  face,  forms  one  of  the  most  important  symptoms  in  cases 
of  amaurosis.  The  seat,  extent,  and  nature  of  tne  pain  are  to 
be  carefully  investigated.  It  is  necessary  to  inquire,  whether 
it  is  general  over  the  head,  or  confined  to  one  particular  spot, 
whether  it  is  attended  by  throbbing,  relieved  or  aggravated 
by  the  horizontal  position,  increased  during  the  night,  aflected 
much  by  temperature,  exercise,  or  diet,  and  whether  it  is 
constant,  intermittent,  or  periodic.  It  is  also  important  to 
ascertain  whether  the  pain  is  accompanied  by  vertigo,  tinni- 
tus aurium,  nausea,  a  tendency  to  coma,  sleeplessness,  inabi- 
lity to  exert  certain  of  the  mental  faculties,  and  the  like. 

6.  The  general  health,  and  the  previous  diseases  of  the 
individual,  are  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  Is  the  con- 
stitution strumous?  Has  the  person  suffered  frcnn  venereal 
complaints,  or  long-continued  courses  of  medicine  for  the 
cure  of  syphilis  ?  Had  he  ever  typhus-fever  ?  Has  he  had 
any  apoplectic,  epileptic,  or  paralytic  affection  ?  Has  he  been 
subject  to  hypochondriasis,  or  if  the  patient  be  a  female,  to 
hysteria  ?  Has  he  had  gout  or  rheumatism  ?  What  has 
been  the  condition  of  the  digestive  organs  ?  If  the  patient 
be  a  female,  what  has  been  the  state  of  the  uterine  system  ? 
These,  and  many  other  points,  which  will  naturally  suggest 

*  Visus  nebulosus.  t  Viiut  reticulitus. 
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themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  attentive  observer,  ought  to  be 
made  the  subjects  of  deliberate  inquiry. 

V.  Stages  and  degrees.  It  is  proper  to  distinguish  indpieM 
from  confirmed  amaurosis;  and  incofinphte  from  complete. 

In  the  incipient  stage,  the  disease  is  only  developing  itself^ 
the  patient,  in  general,  is  not  completely  deprived  of  sight, 
remedies  will  almost  always  be  useful  in  checking  the  progress 
of  the  complaint,  and  in  many  cases  a  perfect  cure  wUl  be 
accomplished.  It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  even 
from  the  very  first,  the  blindness  is  complete,  and  the  case 
incurable.  In  the  confirmed^  or  inveterate  stage,  remedies  may 
perhaps  relieve  some  of  the  attending  symptoms,  but  will 
very  seldom  effect  a  cure.  The  patient,  however,  is  not 
always  totally  depriv^  of  sight,  even  in  confirmed  cases  of 
long  standing ;  but  often  retains  a  perception  of  ]jL^t  and 
shadow,  or  a  certain  degree  of  capability  to  discern  oiffereDt 
gradations  of  light,  certain  colours,  and  even  objects  well 
illnminated  or  strongly  contrasted. 

In  complete  amaurosis,  the  patient  is  unable  to  distuiguish 
any  object  or  colour  whatever,  and  is  often  insensible  even  to 
the  presence  of  light.  Any  degree  less  than  this  is  incom- 
fiete. 

VI.  Diagnosis.  It  is  chiefly  with  incipient  cataract  that  araan- 
rosis  is  apt  to  \ye  confounded.  On  this  subject,  I  must  refer 
to  what  has  been  said  at  page  568. 

Glaucoma  is  often  mistaken  for  amaurosis,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  being  always  attended  by  some  of  the  subjec- 
tive symptoms  of  this  disease ;  but  the  objective  symptoms  of 
glaucoma,  such  as  the  apparent  greenness  of  the  humours, 
and  the  hardness  of  the  eyeball,  are  sufficiently  remarkable, 
to  enable  us,  in  general,  to  distinguish  it  from  simple  amau- 
rosis. The  complication,  however,  of  amaurosis  with  glau- 
coma is  extremely  common.  Amaurosis  also  occurs  in  combi- 
nation with  cataract ;  and  in  this  case,  glaucoma  is  generally 
superadded. 

VII.  Prognosis,  There  is  scarcely  any  disease  in  which  the 
prognosis  is  on  the  whole  so  unfavourable  as  in  amaurosis. 
When  the  complaint,  indeed,  is  recent,  its  cause  evident,  and 
the  subject  under  middle  life,  a  complete  cure  is  not  unfre- 
quently  obtained.  This  is  sometimes  the  case  even  when  the 
loss  of  sight  is  total.  Much  more  frequently  a  partial  ameliora- 
tion only  is  effected ;  the  disease  being  checked,  and  a  certain 
share  of  vision  preserved.     In  confirmed  cases,  it  rarely  hap* 

Eens  that  much  improvement  takes  place,  even   under  the 
est  directed  treatment. 
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A  sudden  amaurosis  is  generally  less  unfavourable  than  one 
which  has  developed  itself  slowly.  When  the  pupil  is  only 
slightly  dilated,  still  moveable,  and  of  its  natural  form,  the 
consistence  of  the  eyeball  neither  firmer  nor  softer  than  in 
health,  and  no  glaucoma  present,  we  may  pronounce  a  more 
favourable  prognosis  than  when  the  pupil  is  fixed  in  the 
state  either  of  expansion  or  contraction,  the  eyeball  either 
boggy  or  of  preternatural  lyirdness,  or  the  bottom  of  the  eye 
presenting  a  greenish  opacity.  If  the  attack  has  been  sudden, 
a  want  of  power  in  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball  or  eyelids, 
along  with  the  proper  amaurotic  symptoms,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  sign,  that  the  cause  of  the  disease  is  some  general  pres- 
sure within  the  cranium,  which  energetic  measures  will  pro- 
bably remove ;  whereas  the  slow  succession  of  one  amaurotic 
and  paralytic  symptom  after  another  is  more  likely  to  arise 
from  the  growth  of  some  incurable  tumour  or  exostosis. 

VIII.  Treatment  It  is  evident,  that  in  the  treatment  of  any 
amaurotic  affection,  it  should  be  our  first  object,  to  discover 
the  cause  or  causes  upon  which  it  depends,  and  then  to 
attack  these  by  appropriate  remedies.  As  the  causes  are 
very  various,  and  even  opposite,  so  must  also  be  the  means  of 
cure.  We  may  arrange  them  in  two  classes,  general  and  locaL 

L  General  Means.  I.  Depletion.  When  we  find  that  an 
amaurotic  attack  is  attended  by  signs  of  a  determination  of 
blood  to  the  head,  such  as  headach,  vertigo,  flushed  counter 
nance,  and  arterial  throbbing  of  the  temples,  that  the  pulse  is 
full,  and  the  subject  young  or  plethoric,  we  will  of  course 
employ  general  and  topical  blood-letting,  purge  the  patient, 
and  put  him  on  low  diet.  If  the  case  is  purely  one  of  pre^ 
sure  on  the  brain,  from  vascular  distention,  these  means, 
conjoined  with  rest,  will  probably  effect  a  cure.  If  along 
with  vascular  pressure,  there  is  effusion,  or  even  some  morbid 
formation  within  the  cranium,  still  depletion  will  afford  to  a 
plethoric  subject  the  most  effectual  palliative  relief,  and  act 
as  the  best  preparative  for  other  remedies,  especially  for  the 
use  of  mercury.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  general 
rule  regarding  the  point  to  which  the  bleeding  and  purging 
plan  is  to  be  carried  in  the  treatment  of  amaurosis  with  ple- 
thora. We  must  equally  beware  of  stopping  short  before 
our  purpose  is  obtained,  and  the  balance  of  the  circulation 
restored,  and  of  pushing  the  depletion  so  far  that  it  becomes 
merely  a  means  of  weakening  the  patient,  without  promoting 
the  cure. 

2.  Mercury  has  long  and  justly  m^ntoined  a  high  character 
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as  1^  rettiedy  in  amaurosis."^  It  is  protiable  that  it  aid*  in  Uitf 
QiH^  of  this  disease  chiefly  as  a  96rbe&cient,  prnmotii^  ia- 
particular,  the  removal  of  eiFusions  within  the  cranium^  aad 
sometimes  even  of  morbid  formations.  It  cannot  be  doubted^ 
that  many  of  the  disordered  states  of  the  internal  optic  afipa^ 
ratus,  which  end  in  amaurosis,  are  originally  of  an  inflamiuh 
tory  nature;  chronic  inflammation  of  the  optic  nerve^  and  of 
the  retina  may  sometimes  be  the  cause  of  this  disease,  and  in 
all  such  cases,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  from  what  we  know 
of  the  beneficial  effects  of  mercury  in  other  inflammatcNy 
affisctions  of  the  organ  of  vision,  that  this  medicine  will  prow 
more  serviceable  than  almost  any  other  remedy.  There  arc^ 
of  course,  casei  of  amaurods,  in  which  from  the  sunken  stale 
of  the  patient's  constitution,  it  might  prove  injurious  to 
employ  mercury ;  neither  will  it  always  be  necessary  or  pn^ 
per,  in  those  cases  in  which  we  judge  it  right  to  Cry  this 
remedy,  to  salivate  the  patient,  although  in  some,  aaliytatioa' 
only  will  effect  a  cure.  Mr.  Travers,  speaking  of  mercury  n 
amaurosis,  says,  ^^  I  have  been  witness  to  its  power  in  suddei^ 
arresting  the  disease  in  too  many  instanees^  not  to  entertain  a 
far  higher  opinion  of  it  than  of  any  other  article  of  tiie 
nlateria  medica."f  Mr.  Lawrence's  testimony  ia  not  km 
explicit.  "  We  must  have  recourse,"  says  he,  **  to^  mercuiy, 
which  appears  to  be  as  decidedly  beneficial  in  these  cases  as 
in  iritis,  or  general  internal  inflammation/'  ^  When  tiie 
antiphlogistic  treatment,"  he  adds,  *^  and  a  &ir  trial  of  mer^ 
cury  have  failed,  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  possible  to  effect 
any  further  essential  good  by  other  mean&"^ 

8.  Emetics  and  Nauseants.  That  emetics  must  be  asefal 
in  cases  of  amaurosis  depending  on  gastric  derangement,  aad 
that  nauseants  may  sometimes  prove  serviceoble,  appeals 
highly  probable.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  in  recent  incoai- 
plete  amaurosis,  arising  from  irritation  in  the  digestive  or^ 
gans,  Schmucker,§  Richter,||  and  ScarpaH  derived  the  best 
effects  from  the  emetic  plan  of  cure ;  and  although  Beer,  and 
several  later  observers,  have  been  less  successful  in  its  employ* 
ment,  it  still  deserves  attention.  That  it  is  not  calculated, 
more  than  any  other  means  of  cure,  for  general  adoption, 

*  Heister  de  Cataracta,  Glaucomate,  et  Amauroti*  p.  331.  AltQr6, 17 IS^ 

f  Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  305.  London,  1880. 

\  Lectures  in  the  Lancet,  Vol.  x.  p.  576.   London,  1826. 

$  Vermischte  Chh'urgische  Schriften,  Volt  iL  p.  3.    BerKn,  1786. 

I)  Anfan£^<)grunde  der  Wundarsnevkunst,  Voi.  iti.  p.  443^   Gdtlingei^  MWIw  * 

Y  Trattato  delle  Mahittie  de^li  <)cchi,  Vol.  iiipp.  227,  tati   P^via^  Wm> 
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and  thmt,  in  some  casesi  it  might  even  prove  decidedly  kiuv 
Mf  can  form  no  objection  to  its  use,  where  the  tongue  is  foul^ 
tbe  mouth  bitter,  the  hypochondria  distended,  the  stomach 
loaded  with  indigested  food,  and  the  patient  complaining  of 
continual  nausea,  without  being  either  greatly  debilitated, or,  on 
the  other  hand,  plethoric,  and  inclined  to  cerebral  congestion* 

The  following  is  the  emetic  plan,  as  laid  down  by  Scarpa. 
For  an  adult,  dissolve  tliree  grains  of  tartarised  antimony  in 
tour  ounces  of  water,  of  which  give  two  tablespoonfuls  every 
half  hour,  till  it  produces  nausea  and  copious  vomiting.  Next 
day  the  patient  is  to  begin  the  use  of  a  resolvent  powder, 
composed  of  one  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar,  with  one  grain  of 
tartarised  antimony,  divided  into  six  equal  parts,  of  which  one 
ia  to  be  taken  in  tlie  morning,  another  four  hours  after,  and 
a  third  in  the  evening ;  and  this  to  be  repeated  during  eight 
or  ten  successive  days.  The  effects  will  be  slight  nausea, 
purging,  and  perhaps  vomiting.  If,  during  the  use  of  th« 
resolvent  powder,  the  patient  is  troubled  with  ineffectual 
efforts  to  vomit,  want  of  appetite,  &c.  without  any  amendment 
in  vision,  the  emetic  b  tQ  be  repeated ;  and  even  a  third  and 
ficNirth  time,  if  it  seems  necessary.  The  stomach  being  by 
these  means  cleared,  the  patient  b  to  begin  the  use  of  the 
resolvent  piUs  of  Schmucker,*  or  of  Richter.t 

Scarpa  states  the  following  to  be  the  consequences  usually 
observed  to  result  from  thb  treatment  The  patient,  after 
having  vomited  copiously,  feels  more  easy  and  comfortable* 
Sometimes  on  the  same  day  on  which  he  has  taken  the  emetic, 
he  b^ins  to  dbtingubh  surrounding  objects ;  in  other 
cases,  thb  advantage  is  not  obtained  till  the  fifth,  seventh,  or 
tenth  day ;  and  in  others,  not  till  some  weeks  after  the  unin- 
terrupted use  of  the  resolvent  powders  or  pills.  The  cure  is 
seldom  effected  in  less  than  a  month,  ana  is  aided  by  such 
local  remedies  as  are  calculated  to  excite  the  languid  action 
of  the  nerves  of  the  eye. 

4.  EvacuanU,  of  different  sorts,  besides  those  already  men- 
tioned, are  required  in  the  treatment  of  certain  varieties  -of 
amaurosb ;  such  as  emmenagogueSy  when  the  disease  appears  to 

*  ^,  Gummi-resinse  Sagapeni,  Gummi-resinse  Bubonis  GalbanI,  Saponis 
Veneti,  aa  5i*  Rhei  optimi  ihis,  Tartratis  Antimonii,  gr.  xri.  8ucci  Liqui- 
ritiflr  3i*  Fbt  inassa,  id  pilulas  formaiida,  aingulas  granutn  i  pendeotes.  Fif- 
teen to  be  taken  morning  and  evening,  for  a  monui  or  six  weeks. 

f  j^  Gummi-resinse  Amraoniaci,  Guromi-refdnse  AssaefcetidsB,  Saponis 
Veneti,  Radicis  Valerianae  subtilissime  piilTeriiNit»,.  SiuDmitatimi  Anucse, 
ii  3ii.  Tsrtntis  Antraionii  gr.  xviij.  Fiat  massa,  in  pilulas  (brmanda,  singu- 
kft  ii»na  ii  ptndsntea.    Fi&en  to  be  taken  thrice  a«d^f,  te  soiot  weeks. 

S  c 
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becoiinecteilwitii  impeded  meiuitrualion ;  oitf Admxntics,  when 
it  arises  fi-om  wornu;  diaphoretics,  when  euppresse*)  peispirs- 
lioo  is  the  cause. 

3.  Tonica,  such  as  cinchona,  and  the  preparalions  of  iron. 
form  a  cla&s  of  medicines  of  great  importance  in  the  Iremlmenl 
of  amaurosis.  That  this  disease,  in  manr  iustanceSt  takta  iti 
origin  in  vascular  exhaustion  and  nervous  debility,  and  b 
corrected,  or  entirely  removed,  by  tlie  use  of  a  nourishing 
diet,  the  cold  bath,  tonic  medicines,  and  iufluoices  of  a  nnnlar 
sort,  must  be  well  known  to  all  who  have  had  any  considcraUe 
experience  in  the  treatment  of  eve^^seases,  and  whose  oiunioiif 
are  not  warped  by  some  particular  liypothesis,  which  leads 
them  perhaps  to  regard  amaurosis  as  always  depending  on  aue 
kind  of  cause,  and  therefore  to  he  cured  only  by  one  plan  trf 
treatment.  It  canuot  be  denied,  that  tonics  wntild,  in  mftnT 
cases,  do  harm,  just  as  bleeding,  purginjr,  vomiting,  or  tb« 
use  of  mercury  would  do,  if  misapplied ;  but  this  is  no  rcuoo 
why  they  should  be  indiscriminatdy  rejected. 

6.  Stimulants.  Many  and  various  internal  siimuhinls  Itave 
been  employed  in  the  treatment  of  amaurosis;  most  of  them 
quite  empirically,  or  on  some  vague  idea  of  their  powFiiiitng  ■ 
power  of  rousuig  the  sunken  sensibility  of  the  nervea;  othen, 
again,  on  the  ground  of  their  evidently  exciting  violent  cob* 
vulsions,  which,  of  coarse,  they  are  enabled  to  iloonly  througti 
the  instrumentality  of  the  nervous  system.  Camphor  anil 
nux  vomica  may  be  mentioned,  as  examples  of  this  das  of 
remedies  for  amaurosis.  It  is  well  known  to  toxioologtu^ 
that  those  substances,  given  in  considerable  doses,  excite  "no- 
lent  tetanic  paroxysms,  tiot  only  in  the  parts  animated  bj  ibe 
spinal  nerves,  but  also  in  the  muscles  of  the  facc%  eyea,  and 
eyelids.  In  the  hope,  perhaps,  that  they  might  also  producr 
a  stimulating  effect  on  the  nerves  of  sense  these  substanoen, 
and  especially  strychnia,  the  alkaloid  contained  in  nux  vomica. 
an<]  one  of  the  must  energetic  of  poisons,  have  been  applied 
in  various  modes  for  the  cure  of  amaurosis.  Arnica  niontatia, 
helleborus  niger,  naphtha,  phosphorus,  and  a  host  of  other 
drugs,  of  similar  properties,  have  been  employeil  ou  tlie  sstae 
principle ;  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  Uiey  ha»'e  boeu  pro- 
ductive of  ilie  least  good  effect. 

7.  Aatispasmodic*,  as  opium,  musk,  valerian,  and  the  Ue, 
have  occasionally  been  used  in  the  treiitmcnt  of  ainauni»if> 
especially  when  iliis  disease  has  been  connected  wjtb  epifepsy. 

H.  Sedative*,  as  hellwlonnu,  hyosciamus,  and  aconitum,  lia^e 
1  tried;  and  I  have  known  the  first  mentioned  of  Uiwr 
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vseftii,  in  cases  where  the  amaurotic  symptoms  were  attended 
with  nervous  pain,  affecting  the  branches  of  the  fifth  pain 

//.  I^iocal  Means.  1.  CuwUer-irritcUion^  excited  by  rubefa- 
cient liniments,  tartar  emetic  ointment,  blisters,  and  issues, 
proves  highly  useful  in  almost  every  variety  of  amaurosis.  A 
succession  of  blisters  over  the  head  is  perhaps  the  most  efficient 
mode  of  employing  counter-irritation ;  but  much  advantage 
18  also  derived  from  stimulating  friction  of  the  forehead  and 
temples,  blisters  behind  the  ears,  or  to  the  nape  of  the  nedk, 
4:austic  issues  in  the  same  place,  or  behind  the  angle  of  the 
Jaw,  a  tartar  emetic  eruption  between  the  shoulders,  and 
sometimes  even  by  still  more  remote  applications  of  the  same 
sort,  as  the  immersion  of  the  feet  in  warm  water,  holding  in 
suspension  a  quantity  of  powdered  mustard. 

2.  StemtUaiaries  have  been  used  with  some  advantage, 
especially  in  cases  where  the  mucous  secretion  from  the  oon* 
Jvnctiva,  and  Schneiderian  membrane  appeared  to  be  partially 
suppressed.  Mr.  Ware  has  published*  a  considerable  number 
of  cases,  in  which  the  chief  means  of  cure  was  a  mercurial 
enuff.  He  recommends  one  grain  of  turpeth  mineral  to  be 
mixed  with  twenty  grains  of  powder  of  liquorice,  and  about 
ji  fourth  of  this  to  be  snuffed  up  the  nose  two  or  three  times 
Ji*day.  In  cases  where  the  nostrils  are  particularly  dry,  the 
patient  may  promote  the  efficacy  of  the  sternutatory,  by  pre- 
viously inhaling  the  steam  of  warm  water  through  the  nostrils. 

3.  Stimulating  vapours^  directed  against  the  eyes,  have  been 
ireeommended,  especially  in  cases  where  there  are  evident 
signs  of  great  local  debility,  without  any  appearances  of  con- 
gestion or  plethora.  A  little  sulphuric  ether,  or  aqua  am*- 
moniae,  may  be  poured  into  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  held 
under  the  eyes  till  the  fluid  has  evaporated ;  and  this  may  be 
repeated  several  times  daily. 

4.  Electricity  formerly  enjoyed  a  considerable  reputation  as 
a  remedy  in  amaurosis,  but  of  late  years  has  been  almost 
entirely  neglected.  As  it  is  not  likely  to  be  trusted  to,  nor 
even  tried,  where  the  disease  is  recent,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
«t  that  it  should,  like  every  other  kind  of  remedy,  prove  totally 
ioert  in  a  great  majority  of  the  confirmed  or  inveterate  cases, 
which,  as  to  a  last  resource,  may  be  submitted  to  its  influence. 
The  cases  related  by  Mr.  Heyt  and  Mr.  Ware,}:  afford  suffi- 

*  Observations  on  the  Cataract  and  Outta  Serena,  pp.  407,410, 417,  &c. 
Itondon,  1812. 

f  Medical  Observations  and  Inqniries,  VoL  v.  p.  1.     London,  1770. 

\  Observations  on  the  Cataract  and  Gutta  Serena,  pp.  37^  361,  ilpc. 
Ixmdon,  1812. 
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fjent  ground  for  believing  that  electricity  mav  occasionallj 
proye  bighly  serviceable  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease. 
.4fr«,.Ware  considers  it  more  useful  in  amaurosis  arising  from 
t)^  effect  of  liffhtning  on  the  eyes,  than  in  any  other  varie^ 
of  the  complaint.  The  mode  of  application  is  chiefly  by 
directing  the  electric  aura  against  the  eyes,  drawing  it  from 
them  during  the  insulation  ot  the  patient,  and  sometimes  br 
taking  small  sparks  from  the  eyelids  and  integuments  round 
the  orbits. 

The  general  review  which  we  have  thus  taken  of  the  seat, 
causes,  symptoms,  and  treatment  of  amaurosis,  is  sufficient  to 
show  tliat  this  subject  is  surrounded  with  difficulties,  and  that 
there  is  a  necessity  for  exercising  the  most  minute  and  carefbl 
obiervation,  if  we  hope  to  Tnake  any  advancement  in  the 
knowledge  of  this  class  of  diseases.  Each  individual  case  of 
amaurosis,  to  do  it  justice,  would  require  to  be  considered  at 
lifisure,  and  in  all  its  bearings — to  be  made,  in  fact,  a  subject 
fpr  study.  It  is  but  too  evident,  that  many  who  have  written 
imon  amaurosis,  labouring  probably  imder  a  distaste  for  what 
they  had  found  to  be  an  irksome  task,  namely,  the  investiga- 
tjipQ  of  complicated  phenomena,  have  endeavoured  to  cut  the 
matter  short,  and  introduce^  into  a  subject  whicb  does  not 
l^mit  of  it,  some  easy  simple  arrangement  of  their  own. 
Feeling  themselves,  as  well  they  might,  unable  to  embrace 
the  infinite  diversities  of  this  class  of  diseases,  they  have  eo- 
devoured  to  reduce  the  phenomena  of  amaurosis  to  their 
pmn  contracted  notions,  and  satisfying  themselves  with  a 
few  artificial  distinctions,  have  actually  discouraged  the  at- 
tempt to  follow  nature  with  that  perseverance,  without  whidi, 
In. a  subject  like  this,  no  real  progress  can  be  made*. 


SECTION  If. — CLASSIFICATIONS  OF  THE  AJMAUBOSES. 

Some  will  have  no  classification;  but  insist  that  amau- 
jTosis  is  always  one  and  the  same.  Others  have  adopted  the 
division,  already  noticed,  into  functional  and  organic,  whereas 
eviery  case  of  amaurosis  is  both.  Beer  has  classified  the  dif- 
ferent species  according  to  their  symptoms ;  and  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  examine  his  classification  somewhat  more 
particularly.  The  principle  is  evidendy  good ;  determining 
the  seat  and  nature  of  the  disease,  by  the  particular  sjrmp- 
tom3  present. 
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'  Beer  admits  four  classes:  the  first  including  amaurosis, 
l^aracterised  only  by  subjective  symptoms,  or,  in  otlier  words, 
by  impaired  vision,  without  any  diseased  appearances  about 
the  eye ;  the  second^  amaurosis  characteriseo  not  only  by  im- 
paired vision,  but  by  changes  in  the  texture  of  some  part  of 
the  optic  apparatus;  the  third,  amaurosis  characterised  by 
impaired  vision,  with  changes  in  the  form  and  activity  of  some 
part  of  the  optic  apparatus;  and  the  fourth,  amaurosis  in 
which  the  characteristics  of  the  first  three  classes  are  com- 
bined. 

It  does  not  admit  of  denial,  that  we  occasionally  meet  in 
iiature  with  cases  of  amaurosis,  presenting  such  differences 
in  the  sjrmptoms,  as  Beer  has  chosen  for  the  ground-work  of 
his  classification.  For  instance,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
in  the  amaurosis  from  exhaustion,  there  is  scarcely  an  objective 
'  isymptom  to  be  discovered  about  the  eye,  and  we  are  obliged 
*  to  admit  the  existence  of  the  disease  almost  solely  on  the 
testimony  of  the  patient,  the  case  evidently  falling  within 
Beer's  first  class.  We  may  admit,  also,  the  only  instance 
which  Beer  has  introduced  into  his  second  class,  to  be  a  cor- 
rect example  of  amaurosis,  characterized  by  loss  of  vision, 
with  change  in  texture ;  namely,  that  variety  of  the  disease, 
which  results  from  absorption  of  the  choroid  pigment.  In 
like  manner  hydrocephalic  amaurosis  very  frequently  pre- 
sents no  other  symptoms  than  loss  of  sight,  and  fixed  dilated 
ptipil,  so  that  it  is  referrible  to  Beer's  third  class.  Amaurosis, 
again,  from  an  injury  of  the  eye,  is  often  attended,  in  addi- 
tion to  loss  of  sight,  by  irregular  immoveable  pupil,  laceration 
of  the  tunics,  and  enlargement,  or,  on  the  contrary,  atrophy 
of  the  eyeball.  Such  a  case  will  undoubtedly  belong  to  the 
fourth  class.  I  trust,  however,  that  I  shall  not  be  accused  of 
rashness,  nor  of  disrespect  for  the  labours  of  Professor  Beer, 
when  I  state  my  belief,  that  the  cases  arranged  under  his 
four  classes,  are  not  uniformly  attended  by  the  symptoms 
which  he  has  assigned  to  them  ;  but  that  those  species  of  amau- 
rosis, wliich  he  hiis  set  down  as  characterised  by  subjective 
symptoms  only,  are  sometimes  attended  by  objective  signs 
also,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  those  changes  in  the  texture 
atld  form  of  certain  parts  of  the  optic  apparatus,  which  he  has 
considered  as  characteristic  of  other  species,  are  sometimes 
merely  coincident,  and  not  essential.  The  amaurosis,  for 
example,  which  originates  from  over-excitement  of  the  eye, 
or  from  plethora,  which  Beer  places  in  his  first  class,  is  often 
attended  by  fixed  dilated  pupil,  a  circumstance  which  should 
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tisatgJi  it  u  place  in  the  tliii-d  class.  The  amaunisis  from  rage, 
is  merely  a  variety  of  the  plethoric  or  apoplectic,  and  mxy  or 
may  not  present  the  glaucomatous  appearance  of  the  humours, 
on  account  of  wliich  he  has  placed  it  in  hb  fourth  clnss. 

Glaucoma,  one  of  the  changes  upon  which  Beur  \ias 
founiletl  his  classificatton,  is  by  no  means  an  essential  part  of 
any  amaurosis.  Neither  is  fixed  dilated  pupil  any  tliiiiir  more 
than  a  frequent  coincidence.  In  the  hydrocephalic  amau- 
rosis, for  instance,  the  pupil,  though  generally  expandttl  and 
motionless,  k  not  always  so;  and  it  musl  evidentlv  form  an 
insuperable  objection  to  any  clarification  founded  on  symp- 
toms, that  sometimes  they  are,  and  at  other  times  they  are 
not  present. 

Beer  admits  as  species,  an  epileptic,  and  a  paralytic  amau- 
rosis; whereas  the  epilepsy  and  amaurosis  in  (he  one  case, 
and  the  palsy  and  amaurosis  in  the  other,  ought  lo  be  regarded 
not  as  standing  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effiect,  but  raeielf 
as  coiucident  effects,  arising  from  one  and  the  same  cause, 
namely,  some  morbid  change  or  formation  within  the  cr^ 

While  Beer's  classes  reler  to  the  appearances  presented  in 
di£K;rent  cases,  his  distinctions  of  species  are  founded,  in 
general,  on  the  causes,  efficient  or  remote,  of  the  disease ;  and 
on  the  same  basis,  I  believe,  we  ought  to  form  our  general 
arrangement  of  the  amauroses.  In  other  words  we  ought  to 
group  tt^ether  those  species,  the  causes  of  which  bear  a 
resemblance  to  each  other. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  principal  varietiea  of 
amaurosis,  arranged  according  to  their  causes.  It  would,  no 
doubt,  be  desirable  to  have  a  classification,  tbunded  ou  ibe 
efficient  causes  only,  without  being  obliged  to  refer,  in  any 
instance,  to  the  mere  remote  or  exciting  causes.  But  this  doe« 
not  appeal'  practicable,  on  account  of  our  igaornnce  of  ihe 
n]ode  in  which  certain  remote  causes  act. 

1.  Amauiiosls  from  Causes  directly  A^'fECTiNo  the 
Retina. 

1.  Pressure  on  the  concave  surface  of  the  retina ;  as,  by 
depretteti  iens,*  vilrams  drops!f,f  &c. 

2.  Pressure  on  the  convex  sintnce  of  the  reiinn ;  oi,  by 
su/isclerotic  dropmi,X   aub-c/toroid  dropxy,^  6lc. 

3.  Injuries  of  the  retina;  as,  in  ft/otof  wi  fA«^,|| /Maefrot- 
ing  Kounds  qftke  e^f  &c. 

pp.  WO  and  61?.    fSeep.^SS.  (Seep.M?. 

■        '  (   Seop.  311.  1  Ibid. 
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4.  Inflamniatiou  affecting  the  choroid^*  the  retinu,t  or  both. 

5.  Ossification  of  the  choroid,:^  ^^  ^^  ^he  retina.^ 

6.  Absorption  of  the  pigmentum  nigrum*  || 

II.  Amaurosis  from  Disease  of  the  Optic  Nervb 
WITHIN  THE  Orbit,  or  from  Pressure  on  that  portion  of 
THE  Optic  Nerve  ;  as  from  in/konmaii(m,%  encysted  and  other 
tuinoursj**  aneurisms^ff  exostasis^Xt  &c. 

III.  Amaurosis  from  Fractured  Cranium  with  De- 
pression. 

IV.  Amaurosis  from  Vascular  Pressure. 

1.  Cerebral  Plethora  and  Congestion. 

2.  Apoplexy. 

3.  Aneurismal  Dilatation  of  the  Cerebral  Arteries. 

V.  Amaurosis  from  Inflammation,  or  the  immediate 
consequences  of  Inflammation  of  the  Brain  or  its 
Membranes,  and  especially  of  the  parts  forming  the 
Optic  Apparatus. 

Amaurosis  may  be  the  consequence  either  of  the  Jirst^  or  of 
the  second  stage  of  inflammation  ;  and  in  the  latter  case,  one 
or  other  of  the  following  secondary  effects  of  inflammation 
may  operate  as  the  immediate  cause  of  the  amaurotic  affec- 
tion; viz.  1.  Effusion  of  8erum;  2.  Effusion  of  coagulable 
lymph,  with  tliickening  of  the  membranes,  or  formation  of 
false  membranes;  3.  Suppuration;  4.  RamoUissement;  5. 
Ulceration. 

The  following  arc  some  of  the  exciting  causes  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  internal  optic  apparatus. 

1.  Intense  light. 

2.  Over-exercise  of  the  sight. 

3.  Concussion,  and  other  injuries  of  the  head. 

4.  Irritation  from  teething,  disordered  bowels,  &c. ;  bsj  in 
the  inflammation  of  the  brain  in  children^  commonly  cailed  aeute^ 
hydrocephalus. 

5.  Vehv\\Giy\sesLBes]ii&,continuedfiver^8carU»^^ 

6.  Passions  of  the  mind. 

7.  Habitual  use  of  alcoholic  fluids. 

8.  Insolation. 

9.  Suppressed  evacuations ;  as,  of  ^  menses^  hcanorrhoidSt 
milki  matter  of  ukersy  mucus  in  catarrh^  &c. 

10.  Suppressed  eruptions,  acute  or  chronic. 

♦  See  p.  457.  f  See  p.  465.  |  See  p.  518. 

§  ibid.  II  See  pp.  699  and  712.     %  See  p.  258. 

*  *  See  p.  266.  ft  See  pp.  290  and  299.    t)  8ee  p»  42. 
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„ ,  4  '•  told,  and  suppressed  perspiration. 
12.   Fatigue. 

VI.  Amaurosis  from  Morbid  Changes  and 
wiTHiK  THB  Cranium. 

1.  Morbid  chaiines  in  the  opiic  nerve. 

2.  Morbid  formations  in  the  bram ;  as,  tubercles,  hjfiiatidt, 
Jimgus  hamaloden,  &c. 

3.  Morbid   changes  in  the  membranes  or  bones  of  tbe 
ccaniiitn ;  as,  exostosis,  &c  _^ 

4.  Morbid  changes  afTecting  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves. 

VII.  Amaurosis  from  the  Influence  of  Poisoni 
akohot,  opium,  tobacco,  belladoiatrt,  hyosciamus,  Sic. 

VIII.  Amaurosis  from  Inanition  ob  Debh-itv  ;  as, 
chronic  diarrhtea,  ej^cesaive  vcTitry,  &c. 

IX.  Amaurosiij  phom  Local  Causes,  operatiko  sxMrA- 

THETICAU-y. 

1.  Diseases  of  the  lachrvmal  organs.* 

2.  Wounds  of  the  branches  of  the  fiftli  pair  of  nerves.( 

3.  Irritation  of  the  branches  of  the  fiftli  pair  of  neryea. 

4.  Diseases  of  the  frontal  sinus.;t 

5.  Irritation  from  worms  in  the  intestines. 

6.  Acute  (hsorders  of  the  stomach. 
■:.'-  7.  Chronic  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs. 


es^^^^ 


I. — ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  SOME  OF  THE  SrECi: 
AMAUROSIS. 


Those  species  of  amaurosis  to  which  references 
attached  in  the  foregoing  table,  have  already  been  considered, 
and  do  not  require  to  be  again  brought  under  review. 
There  are  several  others,  which,  I  conceive,  it  would  be  out 
of  place  to  consider  at  any  length  in  a  treatise  on  Um 
diseases  of  tlie  eye,  because  the  amaurosis,  in  tbc  caaca  in 
question,  is  merely  one  out  of  many  sj'mptoms,  and  rufJT, 
if  ever,  becomes  the  subject  of  separate  inquiry,  or  medical 
treatmeiiL  In  the  present  section,  it  is  my  intention  to  add 
a  few  illustrations,  chiefly  of  those  species,  in  wliich  tlieja» 
of  sight  forms,  not  so  much  a  merely  coincidental  sytni 
■8  the  essential  and  most  important  part  of  the  diseaw^ 


■  -1.SMt»*r<ifik  . 
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I.  Amaurosis  Jrom  Fractwred  Cranium  with  Depression^  or  from 
Sanguineous  Extravasation  in  consequence  of  Injury.   ' 

The  insensibility  attendant  on  pressure  on  the  brain  from 
these  causes,  may  be  more  or  less  complete ;  ibr  in  some 

instances,  the  patient  lies  unconscious  indeed  of  what  is 
passing  around  him,  but  capable  of  being  roused  by  strong 
impressions  on  his  senses,  while  in  other  cases  the  loss  of  sense 
is  so  complete,  that  the  skin  may  be  pinched,  a  lighted  candle 
held  dose  to  the  eye,  and  the  loudest  sound  applied  to  the  ear, 
without  any  evident  effect. 

Where  the  cause  of  these  symptoms  is  simply  a  fractured 
and  depressed  portion  of  the  cranium,  they  show  themselves 
immediately  after  the  inflicUon  of  the  injury ;  but  where  they 
depend  on  extravasation  of  blood,  either  accompanying  frac- 
ture or  independent  of  it,  the  collection  of  blood  may  form 
slowly,  and  a  considerable  interval  of  time  elapse  before  the 
patient  becomes  insensible. 

Mr.  Brodie  observes,^  that  ^^it  sometimes  happens,<,tlirt 
there  is  a  destruction  of  sensibility  in  one  part  of  the  system, 
while  the  general  sensibility  is  impaired  only  in  a  slight 
degree;"  and  he  illustrates  this  remark  by  the  fbllowing 
instance,  in  which  the  sensibility  of  the  optic  nerves  was 
chiefly  affected. 

Case.  An  old  man,  who  had  been  run  over  by  a  cart,  was 
admitted  into  Sl  George's  Hospital.  There  was  a  fracture 
with  depression  of  one  of  the  parietal  bones.  He  was  sensible, 
but  slow  in  giving  answers,  and  peevish,  and  it  was  observed 
that  he  was  totally  blind.    Mr.  Gunning  removed  a  portion  of 

«  the  parietal  bone  with  the  trephine,  and  elevated  the  depres- 
sion; but  the  operation  produced  no  change  in  the  symptoms. 
About  thirty-six  hours  after  the  accident,  the  pulse  became 
£'equent,    and   he   was    delirious.      He   remained    entirely 

.  deprived  of  the  faculty  of  vision ;  believing  that  he  saw  ima- 
ginary objects,  but  totally  unconscious  of  the  existence  of 
those  actually  before  his  eyes.  At  the  expiration  of  the  fifth 
.^y  he  died.  On  examining  the  body,  the  membranes  of  the 
brain  were  found  inflamed,  and  smeared  with  pus  and 
iymph«  In  the  basis  of  the  cranium  there  was  a  transverse 
L^e  extending  «:ros8  the  sphenoid,  the  fractu«d  edge, 
being  displaced  in  such  a  manner  as  to  press  on  the  c^c 

^  8ee  bis  valuable  paper  On  Injurkts  of  the  Brain,  in  the  I4cii  volume  of 
the  Medico*Chirurgical  Transactions. 
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nerves  immediately  behind  tlie  orbits,  and  to  explain^  iu  the 
most  satisfactory  maoner,  the  total  loss  of  sight. 

To  Mr.  Broilie  we  also  owe  the  following  interesting 
observations  on  the  affections  of  the  pupils  in  cases  of  com- 
pression of  ttie  brain. 

"  The  state  of  the  pupils  varies  very  much  in  cases  of 
pressure  on  the  brain,  even  under  circum stances  apparently 
similar.  I  have  seen  die  pupils  dilate  with  the  absence,  and 
contract  with  the  presence  of  light,  although  tlie  patient  1^ 
in  a  state  of  complete  insensibility,  and  did  not  seem  to  Iwat 
all  conscious  of  the  impressions  made  on  the  retina.  But 
this  Is  a  rare  occurrence,  and  for  the  most  part  where  the 
other  symptoms  of  pressure  are  present,  the  pupils  are  insen- 
sible and  motionless ;  being  generally  dilated,  but  sometimes 
contracted.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  pupils  to  remain  for 
3  time  ill  a  state  of  dilatation,  then  to  become  suddenly  con- 
tracted, and  after  remaining  so  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time, 
to  become  again  dilated,  these  changes  taking  place  inde- 
pendently of  light  and  darkness,  I  have  observed,  especially 
where  the  pupils  have  been  dilated,  that  they  have  Jroquenily 
become  contracted  immediately  after  the  abstraction  of  blomi; 
the  dilatation  returning  as  soon  as  the  inmiediate  ell'ect  of  the 
blood-letting  on  the  circulation  has  ceased.  Dr.  Hetinen 
mentions  a  case  in  which  blood  was  extravasated  amon^  the 
membranes  of  the  brain,  and  in  which  the  pupils  were 
observed  sometimes  to  become  dilated  with  an  increase,  and 
to  contract  witli  a  diminution  of  light.  In  a  patient  in  St. 
George's  Hospital,  in  whom  there  was  an  extravnsation  of 
blood  on  the  upper  part  of  the  right  hemisphere  of  the  cere- 
brum, and  no  cause  of  pressure  elsewhere,  Iwth  pupils  were 
insensible  and  motionless;  but  the  right  pupil  was  in  a  state 
of  dilatation,  and  the  letl  in  a  state  of  coniroction.  Id 
another  patient,  in  whom  there  was  fracture  and  deprvanon 
of  the  left  parietal  bone,  the  left  pupil  was  perraanently 
dilated,  the  right  being  in  a  natural  state.  In  u  third  case^ 
in  which  there  ivas  a  ^acture  and  depression  of  tlie  frontal 
bone  above  the  right  superciliary  ridge,  there  was  a  dilate 
tion  of  the  pupil  of  tiie  left  eye;  and  again,  in  a  fourth  c«m!, 
where  there  was  a  fracture  and  depression  in  the  same  situa- 
tion BS  in  tlm  case  last  mentioned,  and  no  cause  of  pressure 
elsewhere,  both  pupils  were  dilated  and  equally  insensible, 
hut  immediately  regained  their  sensibility  and  j>ower  of  con- 
action  on  the  depression  being  elevated." 

ProffNoais.  Among  those  who  recover  fi-om  fractured  skull 
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with  depression,  or  from  extravasation  of  blood  within  the 
cranium  in  consequence  of  an  injury  of  the  head,  there  are 
some  in  whom  the  symptoms  wholly  subside  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days,  and  others  in  whom  certain  remains  of  one  or 
more  of  the  symptoms  still  exist  after  the  lapse  of  many 
years.  Such  variety  in  restoration  is  remarkably  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  sentient  power  of  the  eye,  the  mobiUty  of 
the  pupil,  and  the  activity  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  the 
third  pair  of  nerves. 

Treatment,  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  here  on  the 
surgical  treatment  of  fractured  cranium  with  depression. 
The  medical  means  most  likely  to  assist  in  restoring  vision  in 
such  cases,  are  rest,  abstinence,  blood-letting,  laxatives,  and, 
after  a  time,  an  alterative  course  of  mercury.  Benefit  will 
also  be  derived  from  keeping  up  a  continued  discharge  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  head. 

II.  Amaurosis  from  Cerebral  Plethora  and  Congestion. 

It  appears  to  be  universally  admitted,  not  only  that  araau'* 
rosis  may  occasionally  result  from  a  sanguineous  overflow  to 
the  brain,  or  an  impeded  return  of  the  blood  from  that  organ, 
but  that  one  of  the  most  common  causes  of  this  disease  is 
simple  turgescence  of  the  vessels  supplying  the  internal  optic 
apparatus. 

.  Symptoms.  The  first  symptoms  witli  which  the  pledioric 
amaurosis  generally  shows  itself,  are  a  feeUng  of  fulness  in 
the  eyeballs,  and  almost  uninterrupted  photopsia.  These 
symptoms  are  speedily  followed  by  stupifying  headach,  gene- 
rally accompanied  by  vertigo,  and  tinnitus  aurium,  not 
imfrequendy  by  an  almost  total  want  of  sleep,  and  keeping 
pace  with  a  striking  diminution  in  the  power  of  vision.  The 
patient  is  commonly  of  an  athletic  habit,  and  presents  signs 
of  general  plethora.  In  some  instances,  however,  the  reverse 
of  this  is  the  case ;  for  example,  in  pregnant  women,  who 
sometimes  have  been  known  to  suffer  towards  the  end  of 
several  successive  pregnancies  from  this  amaurosis.  The 
signs  of  local  plethora  are  always  present.  The  eye  appears 
fuller  than  natural ;  it  seems  to  project  unusually  from  the 
orbit;  the  patient  moves  it  less  than  in  health ;  its  surface  is 
suffused  with  red  vessels ;  tlie  face  is  flushed,  and  the  temr* 
poral,  and  sometimes  even  the  carotid  arteries  are  felt 
strongly  throbbing.  The  pupil,  in  the  incipient  stagey 
may  not  be  much  affected,  being  neither  imnaturally  dilated 
nor  contracted,  and  still   varying  with   tolerable  liveliness 
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according  to  the  degrees  of  light  to  wiiich  tlie  evci^ 
exposed.  >< 

As  the  disease  advances  into  the  confirmed  stage,  the 
headach  becomes  irregular,  being  sometimes  severe,  at  other 
times  scarcely  felt.  The  patient  now  complains  principallj 
of  a  thick  gauze  or  network,  which  renders  every  object 
before  Iiim  indistinct.  In  clear  light,  this  network  seemi 
unifonnly  obscure ;  hut  in  the  dark,  it  is  fiery  and  shining, 
sometimes  appearing  reddish,  and  at  other  times  blneisn. 
This  symptom  is  increased  by  every  cause,  which  increitses, 
even  fur  an  instant,  the'  Incat  plethora.  For  instance,  it  the 
patient  presses  violently  when  at  stool,  this  network  seats 
thicker  lor  some  minutes  after ;  and  it'  this  cause  or  similar 
causes  of  increased  local  congestion  be  frequently  repeated, 
and  the  existing  plethora  not  removed  by  proper  remedies, 
vision  soon  becomes  totally  extinguished.  This  indeed 
almost  constantly  follows,  even  when  there  are  no  sucli  ooeo- 
sioaal  augmentations  of  the  plethora,  if  recourse  is  not  liad  to 
proper  treatment ;  hut  not  so  rapidly  as  when  such  occasioDal 
causes  are  allowed  to  come  into  frequent  operation.  At 
last,  all  trace  of  sensibility  to  light  is  lost.  The  pattent 
continues  to  complain  of  stunning  headach.  He  oatnplaina 
also  of  a  feeling  as  if  the  eyeballs  were  increasing  in  sse; 
and  they  actually  feel  firmer  to  the  touch  tlian  naturaL  The 
pnpil  becomes  fixed,  though  rarely  much  dilated.  The 
patient  stares  on  vacancy,  presenting  in  a  striking  niiuinCT 
the  peculiar  look  of  the  amaurotic 

Kxciting  Cavass.  Every  intluence  cap^le  of  prodnciiw  « 
increasing  a  continued  or  frequently  repeoKxl  plethora.  ofUM 
bead,  may  be  regarded  as  an  exciting  cause  <tf  this  amBUfnte 
Those  who  are  of  a  plethoric  habit  are  generally  able  to  pM> 
duce  a  slight  degree  of  this  amaurosis  at  will.  Wlten  limf 
etoop  forwards,  hang  down  the  liead,  tic  their  ncickcloth  t^ght* 
or  by  any  means  increase  the  circulation  of  blood  tltnmgh 
the  brain,  or,  perhaps,  to  speak  more  correctly,  when  tncf 
impede  in  any  way  the  return  of  tliat  fluid  towards  the  beaf^ 
they  excite  tlie  sensation  of  muscte  volitantes,  or  even  omi^ 
plete  temporary  blindness.  Bo«s-haave  relates  tlie  ciuc  of  K 
man,  who  whenever  he  was  intoxicated,  laboured  under  com* 
plete  amaurosis.  The  diseose  came  on  by  d^^e«s  increas- 
ing with  the  quantity  of  wine:  and  after  ibc  intoxicBtioa 
went  off,  his  vision  relumed.*      Many  plethoric  pcrsotis  rcp>> 
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larly  find  their  vision  inipaired  during  the  quickened  circular 
tioD  from  a  full  meal  and  a  few  glasses  of  wine ;  while  thoee  of 
a  meagre  habit  not  unfrequendy  find  their  vision  benefitted 
by  the  same  influences. 

The  following  influences  may  be  enumerated  as  likely  to 
prove  remote  causes  of  plethoric  amaurosis;  pregnancy,  tecUous 
and  difficult  parturition,  raising  and  carrying  heavy  loads,  long* 
continued  occupations  which  strain  the  eyes  while  the  head  is 
bent  forwards,  employments  requiring  at  once  keen  exercise 
of  sight  and  activity  of  thought,  the  sudden  suppression  of 
some  wonted  sanguineous  discharge,  suppressed  menses,  the 
neglect  of  periodic  bloodletting  to  whicn  the  individual  has 
been  accustomed  at  a  certain  period  of  the  year,  violent  and 
Iong«continued  vomiting,  a  forced  march  in  hot  weather,  very 
hot  baths  even  of  the  feet  only,  remaining  long  in  an  over* 
Crowded  assembly,  an  excessive  and  unaccustomed  debauch, 
frequent  constipation  of  the  bowels,  violent  pressing  while  lat 
MtooU  lying  wiui  the  head  uncommonly  low  auring  the  nighty 
laiige  scroiulous  or  other  swellings  in  the  neck  by  which  the 
jugular  veins  are  compressed,  impeded  reception  of  the 
▼enous  blood  by  the  heart  from  contraction  of  the  right  auricu«> 
lo*ventricular  opening  or  other  causes.  If  two  or  more  of 
these,  or  similar  causes,  operate  together,  and  more  especially 
if  they  come  to  operate  suddenly  on  an  individual,  perhaps 
constitutionally  inclined  to  fulness  about  the  head,  then  the 
risk  of  plethoric  amaurosis  is  much  increased. 

Proximate  Cause.  Plethora  is  described  as  an  exoesstve 
fulness  of  vessels,  as  a  redundancy  of  blood,  as  redness  of  a  part 
firam  distended  bloodvessels,  as  redness,  heat,  and  tumour 
even,  either  of  the  whole  or  of  a  part  of  the  body,  from  the 
same  cause ;  and  yet  as  something  different  from  inflamm»- 
tion.  The  absence  of  acute  pain  appears  one  of  the  chief 
distinctions  of  plethora  from  inflammation  ;  but  added  to  this 
h  the  fact,  that  though  pletliora  often  ends  in  the  rupture  of 
the  affected  vessels,  it  frequently  terminates  without  any  such 
event,  while  inflammation,  though  it  is  sometimes  resolvedt  is 
in  general  attended  by  the  effusion  of  serum,  or  of  coagulable 
fymph,  the  formation  of  pus,  ulceration,  gangrene,  or  even 
by  several  of  these  events  in  succession. 

The  pathology  of  plethora  of  the  brain,  and  of  its  frequent 
effect,  apoplexy,  is  by  no  means  satisfactorily  understood;  for 
while  many  observations  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
inflammation  of  the  arterial  tunics,  and  deposition  of  calca- 
reous matter  between    their  middle  and  Ji^nermost  layers^ 
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were  ifiiimaiely  connected  witli  these  diseases,  if  not  actdBlly 
tlieir  proximate  causes,  leading  in  apoplectic  cases  to  rnptore 
of  vessels  and  extravasation  of  blood,  the  numeraus  instances 
in  which,  after  death  from  apoplexy,  no  diseased  appearances 
whatever  could  be  detected  witliin  the  cranium,  show,  that 
there  not  only  remains  room  for  iurther  investigation  upon 
this  subject,  but  that  no  general  conclusion  can  at  present  be 
adopted  without  danger  of  falliog  into  some  Eerioas  ini9tak& 

Prognosis.  80  long  as  plethoric  amaurosis  is  in  the  iua- 
pient  stage,  and  the  power  of  vision  not  greatly  impaired,  the 
practitioner  may  venture  to  give  a  favourable  prognosis.  In 
the  confirmed  state,  or  when  the  power  of  vision  is  nearly  or 
completely  extinguished,  the  prognosis  is  extremely  unl*- 
vourable.  Even  when  the  disease  is  only  of  n  few  days^ 
standing,  if  no  power  of  vision  be  present,  there  can  be  but 
little  hope  of  its  recovery.  When  the  patient  has  continued 
for  several  months  in  this  state,  it  scarcely  ever  happens  tint 
even  the  slightest  restoration  of  sight  iseficcted. 

Treatment,  Slight  incipient  attacks  are  often  cured  bj-  rest, 
purgatives,  and  a  spare  diet.  In  more  threatening  eases, 
general  bloodletting  ought  to  be  practised  from  niie  of  the 
veins  of  the  arm,  the  jugular  vein,  or  temporal  artrrr.  T\m 
may  be  followed  up,  if  it  seems  necessary,  by  locnl  blood- 
letting, as  cupping  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  cupptng  on  tfie 
temples,  or  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  liesd.  Pargati»es 
are  particularly  useftd  in  this  species  of  amaurosis.  An  entire 
abstinence  from  animal  food  must  be  observed,  as  well  as  from 
all  alcoholic  fluids.  Cold  applications  are  to  be  made  to  ibe 
head,  which  ought  previnnsly  to  be  shaved.  Complete  rest 
of  tlie  eyes,  and  of  tne  whole  body,  and  a  careful  prewntioB 
of  irritation  from  light,  must  l>e  enjoined, 

Depletion,  then,  and  the  antiphlogistic  treatment,  in  all  it* 
parts,  are  the  means  upon  which  we  arc  to  depend,  in  tlie 
early  period  of  this  amaurosis.  They  will  seldom  fiul  us,  if 
had  recourw  to  within  the  first  two  or  three  days,  and  rut- 
ployed  with  the  necessary  vigour. 

If  the  complaint  has  been  neglected  for  sonic  time,  or 
treated  without  depletion,  which  we  need  scarcely  distinguish 
from  neglecl,  we  should  even  yet  have  recourse  to  bloodletting, 
especially  if  the  disease  has  not  continued  above  a  month  or 
lix  weeks.  If  depletion  has  been  fully  tried,  but  witbooi 
benefit,  the  pro5{)ect  is  extremely  had.  Kxcitaticm  of  the 
absorbent  system  ought  now  to  be  tried,  especially  by  tneaix 
and  counler-irritation.     The  mouth   should  he 
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made  sore  by  a  course  of  calomel,  or  blue  pill;  the  head 
blistered ;  4uul  an  issue  opened  by  caustic,  on  the  nape  of  the 
neck. 

Should  this  treatment  also  fail,  there  still  remain  many 
other  remedies  which  might  be  employed;  but  in  plethoric 
amaurosis,  the  use  of  stimulants  must  be  pursued  with  more 
than  ordinary  caution,  as  tliey  might  readily  produce  a  renewal 
of  plethora,  or  even  induce  apoplexy. 

II L  Amaurosis  from  Apoplexy. 

When  cerebral  plethora  is  neglected,  it  is  exceedingly  apt 
to  end  in  that  sudden  abolition  of  the  powers  of  sense  and 
motion,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  apoplexy.  Among  the 
ysual  symptoms  of  this  state,  we  find  loss  of  vision,  and,  most 
frequently,  dilated  pupils.* 

In  a  pathological  point  of  view,  apoplexy  resolves  itself  into 
three  varieties,  viz.  apoplexy  with  extravasation  of  blood,  apos- 
plexy  with  serous  effusion,  and  apoplexy  without  any  evident 
morbid  appiearance  on  dissection.  The  last  mentioned,  Dr« 
Abercrombie  calls  simple  apoplexy.  Amaurosis  may  result 
from  any  of  the  three,  and  may  be  one  of  the  earliest,  or  one 
of  the  latest,!  symptoms  to  disappear. 

The  treatment  of  apoplectic  amaurosis  does  not  differ  in 
any  essential  particular  from  the  plan  above  recommended^ 
for  the  same  disease,  arising  from  cerebral  congestion* 

IV.  Amaurosis  from  Anetirismal  Dilatation  of  the  Cerebral 

Arteries. 

It  was  a  conjecture  of  Mr.  Ware,  that  amaurosis  might  not 
unfrequendy  be  owing  to  dilatation  of  the  circulus  arteriosus. 
**  Should  then  the  cUlatation,"  says  he,  "  take  place  in  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  circulus  arteriosus,  so  as  to  compress 
the  nervi  niotores  oculorum,  the  consequence  will  be,  that  the 
eyelids,  and  probably  the  eyes  also,  will  lose  the  power  of 
motion.  But  if  the  dilatation  happens  in  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  circulus,  as  the  compression  will  then  be  on  the  optic 
nerves,  the  sight  must,  of  course,  be  destroyed.  And  should 
the  dilatation  take  place  in  both  portions,  so  as  to  occasion  a 
compression  both  on  the  optic  nerves  and  the  nervi  motores 
oculorum  at  the  same  time,  while  the  eyelids  will  hereby  be 
rendered  immoveable,  the  eyes  also  will  be  deprived  of  sight 
and  motion  together.''^: 

•  See  page  693.  t  Sec  page  783. 

t  ObBerv8tioD8  on  the  Cataract  and  Gutta  Serena,  p.  40a     Lond.  1812. 
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were  intimately  connected  with  these  diseases,  if  not  sctually 
their  proximate  causes,  leadiiig  in  apoplectic  cases  toiraptnre 
of  vessels  and  extravasation  of  blood,  the  numerous  instances, 
in  which,  after  death  fi-om  apoplexy,  no  diseased  appeanmces 
whatever  could  be  detected  within  the  craniani,  show,  Urn 
there  not  only  remains  room  for  farther  investigation  upon 
this  subject,  hut  that  no  general  conclusion  can  at  present  be 
adopted  widiout  danger  of  falling  into  some  serious  mistake 

Prvgnosis.  So  long  as  plethoric  amaurosis  is  in  the  inci- 
pient stage,  and  the  power  of  vision  not  greatly  impaired,  the 
praclitioner  may  venture  to  give  a  favourable  prc^nosie.  In 
the  confirmed  state,  or  when  the  power  of  vision  is  nearly  or 
completely  extinguished,  the  prognosis  is  extreniely  unl»- 
vourable.  Even  when  the  disease  is  only  of  a  few  darV 
standing,  if  no  power  of  vision  be  present,  there  can  be  but 
little  hope  of  its  recovery.  When  the  patient  has  continued 
for  several  months  in  this  state,  it  scarcely  ever  happens  that 
even  the  slightest  restoration  of  sight  is  effected. 

Treatment  Slight  incipient  attacks  are  often  cured  by  rest, 
pnrgatives,  and  a  spare  diet.  In  more  threatening  rasas 
general  bloodletting  ought  to  be  practised  Irom  one  of  tbe 
veins  of  the  arm,  the  jiigidar  vein,  or  temporal  artery.  Thi» 
mav  be  followed  up,  if  it  seems  neccssarv,  bv  local  blood- 
letting, as  cupping  on  the  hack  of  the  neck,  aipping  on  the 
temples,  or  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  heaci.  Purgati?o 
are  particularly  useful  in  this  species  of  amaurosis.  An  entire 
abstinence  from  animal  food  must  be  observed,  as  well  a»  from 
all  alcoholic  fluids.  Cold  applications  arc  to  be  made  lo  tbe 
head,  wbicli  ought  previously  to  be  shaved.  Complete  rot 
of  the  eyes,  and  of  tlie  whole  body,  and  a  careful  prcventioo 
of  irritation  from  light,  must  lie  enjoined. 

Depletion,  then,  and  the  antiphlogistic  treatment,  tii  oil  ill 
parts,  arc  the  means  upon  which  we  arc  to  depend,  in  the 
early  period  of  this  amaurosis.  They  will  seldom  (nti  us  >f 
had  recourse  to  within  the  first  two  or  three  days  and  cm* 
ployed  with  the  necessary  vigour. 

If  the  complaint  has  been  neglected  for  some  time,  or 
treated  without  depletion,  which  we  need  scarcely  distinguisl) 
from  neglcci,  we  slioultl  even  yet  have  recourse  to  bloodletting, 
especially  if  the  disease  has  not  continued  above  a  month  or 
six  weeks.  If  depletion  has  been  fully  tried,  but  without 
Iwnefit,  the  prospect  is  extremely  had.  Excitation  of  the 
alworbeiit  system  ought  now  lo  l>e  tried*  especially?  by  mean* 
rv  and  counter-irritation.     The  mouth  sbtiuid  Iw 
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made  sore  by  a  course  of  calomel,  or  blue  pill;  the  head 
blistered ;  4iiid  an  issue  opened  by  caustic,  on  the  nape  of  the 
neck. 

Should  this  treatment  also  fail,  there  still  remain  many 
other  remedies  which  might  be  employed;  but  in  plethoric 
amaurosis,  the  use  of  stimulants  must  be  pursued  with  more 
than  ordinary  caution,  as  they  might  readily  produce  a  renewal 
of  plethora,  or  even  induce  apoplexy. 

II L  Amaurosis  from  Apoplexy. 

When  cerebral  plethora  is  neglected,  it  is  exceedingly  apt 
to  end  in  that  sudden  abolition  of  the  powers  of  sense  and 
motion,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  apoplexy.  Among  the 
vsual  symptoms  of  this  state,  we  find  loss  of  vision,  and,  most 
frequently,  dilated  pupils.  "* 

In  a  pathological  point  of  view,  apoplexy  resolves  itself  into 
three  varieties,  viz.  apoplexy  with  extravasation  of  blood,  apo- 
plexy with  serous  effusion,  and  apoplexy  without  any  evident 
morbid  appearance  on  dissection.  The  last  mentioned,  Dr. 
Abercrombie  calls  simple  apoplexy.  Amaurosis  may  result 
Irom  any  of  the  three,  and  may  be  one  of  the  earliest,  or  one 
of  the  latest,^  symptoms  to  disappear. 

The  treatment  of  apoplectic  amaurosis  does  not  differ  in 
any  essential  particular  from  the  plan  above  recommended, 
for  the  same  disease,  arising  from  cerebral  congestion. 

IV.  Amaiirosis  from  Aneiirismal  Dilatation  of  the  Cerdtral 

Arteries. 

It  was  a  conjecture  of  Mr.  Ware,  that  amaurosis  might  not 
unfrequently  be  owing  to  dilatation  of  the  circulus  arteriosus. 
"  Should  then  the  cfilatation,"  says  he,  "  take  place  in  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  circulus  arteriosus,  so  as  to  compress 
the  nervi  motores  oculorum,  the  consequence  will  be,  that  the 
eyelids,  and  probably  the  eyes  also,  will  lose  the  power  of 
motion.  But  if  the  dilatation  happens  in  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  circulus,  as  the  compression  will  then  be  on  the  optic 
nerves,  the  sight  must,  of  course,  be  destroyed.  And  should 
the  dilatation  take  place  in  both  portions,  so  as  to  occasion  a 
compression  both  on  the  optic  nerves  and  the  nervi  motores 
oculorum  at  the  same  time,  while  tlie  eyelids  will  hereby  be 
rendered  immoveable,  the  eyes  also  will  be  deprived  of  sight 
and  motion  together.''^ 

•  See  page  693.  t  ^^  P^^  '^^^^ 

t  ObservBtioDS  on  the  Cataract  and  Gutta  Serena,  p.  400.    Lond.  1812. 


^Hiether  litis  is  actually  a  frequent  cause  of  amaorofiis,  it 
is  impossible  to  say.  Indeed,  the  want  of  accurate  dissecboos 
is  one  great  cause  of  the  obscurity  wliich  hangs  over  the  su^ 
ject  of  amaurotic  diseases.  That  aneurism  of  the  cerebral 
arteries  is  occasionally  a  cause  of  amaurosis,  is  established  by 
the  following  case,  related  by  Mr.  Spurgiii. 

Cage.  T.  B.  by  occupation  a  labourer,  a^eil  57,  became 
suddenly  insensible,  whilst  at  work,  about  the  beginning  of 
March,  but  quickly  recovered  without  assistance,  and  resumed 
his  employment.  Three  weeks  after,  he  ha<l  unotlier  fit, 
and  remained  in  a  st.ite  of  stupor  three  or  four  days,  lit 
complained  of  constant  pain  at  the  top  of  the  head,  mtuk 
increased  by  stooping,  and  which  frequently  deprived  him  of 
sleep.  His  countenance  appeared  dejected,  heavy,  and  saUow. 
He  was  extremely  morose  and  sullen,  often  refiisinz  to  returo 
any  answer  to  questions,  and  frequently  findinii;  iault  with  hi* 
attendants.  The  pupils  were  much  dilated,  but  both  contracted 
slowly  upon  the  approach  of  a  slrone  light.  The  right  eye 
was  alTected  with  cataract,  but  he  could  distinguish  light  frooi 
darkness  with  this  eye.  His  pulse  was  generally  about  90, 
and  weak.  He  was  purged  freely,  and  a  blister  was  appli^ 
to  the  nape  of  the  neck.  These  remedies  WHnewhat  relieved 
him ;  bul,  after  a  few  days,  the  pain  became  as  constiutt  and 
distressing  as  ever.  He  had  now  eig^t  ounces  of  blood  takeo 
from  the  neck  by  cupping,  which  greatly  mitigated  the  paio. 
Four  days  after  this,  while  sitting  at  dinner,  he  again  becatw 
comatose  and  insensible ;  his  respiration  hard  and  stertorous; 
his  pulse  full  and  slow.  The  pupd  of  the  right  eye  was  di- 
lated ;  the  left  constricted ;  both  immovenhle.  He  was  now 
bled  Ircely  from  the  arm,  and  blistered ;  but  became  rapidly 
worse,  and  died  next  morning. 

On  dissection,  it  was  founrf  that  the  dura  mater  adherrd 
more  sCi-ongly  to  the  cranium  than  usual,  and  its  surface  prv- 
sented  a  blackish  blue  appearance  from  the  veins  beneadk 
Adhesions  had  formed  between  this  membrane  and  ibe 
arachnoid,  and  between  the  latter  and  the  pia  maler.  Tlw 
veins  of  the  pia  mater  were  much  enlarged,  and  diHtended  wilk 
blond.  Three  or  four  fungoux  patches  had  risen  from  llw 
surface  of  the  cerebrum,  through  the  membrane*,  and  InnI 
adhered  to  the  bone.  Upon  raising  tlie  falx,  it  wn*  (ouml  lo 
have  united  to  both  hemispheres,  and  these,  below  the  Um 
to  each  other.  A  considerable  quantity  of  deepJy-tll 
bloody  fluid  escaped  from  the  left  ventricle  as  sooii  as  p 
irated,  and  a  small  coagulum  was  found  entangled  i 
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plexus  choToides.  In  removing  the  upper  surface  of  the 
right  hemisphere,  the  right  lateral  ventricle  was  cut  ontc^ 
bemg  raised  above  its  ordinary  level,  and  a  quantity  of  coa- 
gulated blood  was  discovered,  amounting  to  three  or  four 
ounces.  The  right  corpus  striatum  had  become  enlarged 
to  more  than  twice  its  natural  size.  The  surface  of  this 
body,  and  the  sides  of  the  ventricle,  were  abraded  and 
pulpy,  leaving  a  pinkish  green  appearance.  Renaoving 
the  brain  from  the  cranium,  a  long  red  streak  was  seen 
upon  the  under  surface  of  the  right  anterior  lobe,  and 
under  this  an  abscess  was  discovered,  of  rather  more 
than  an  inch  in  length.  Immediately  behind  this,  to  tlie 
outer  side  of  the  olfactory  nerve,  and  before  the  junction, 
of  the  optic  nerves,  an  aneurism,  of  the  size  of  a  hazel 
nut,  of  the  right  anterior  cerebral  artery,  was  found  press-* 
ing  upon  the  right  optic  nerve.  The  coats  of  the  aneu^ 
rism  were  very  tliick,  and  its  cavity  contained  a  small 
coagulum.  It  had  burst  on  its  upper  surface  into  the  lateral 
ventricle. 

The  sheath  of  the  right  optic  nerve,  particularly  at  the 
entrance  of  the  nerve  into  the  eye,  was  ibund  thickened  and 
distended  with  blood,  and  adhered  firmly  to  the  proper  sab-- 
stance  of  the  nerve.  The  veins  were  much  enlarged  on  thoj 
back  of  the  sclerotic*  The  choroid  had  its  usual  appearance  | 
but  the  retina  presented  a  pinkish-grey  colour,  and  the  rami- 
fications of  the  central  vein  could  be  readily  seen  over  its 
whole  surface,  as  far  as  the  lens.  The  posterior  capsule  of 
die  lens  was  opaque;  the  lens  semi-opaque,  and  wasted  ta 
one-half  its  natural  size.* 

It  was  another  ingenious  conjecture  of  Mr.  Ware,  that 
dilatation  of  the  central  artery  of  the  optic  nerve  might  some- 
times be  the  cause  of  amaurosis.  He  had  often  suspected  that 
this  might  be  the  cause  of  the  disease,  in  those  instances  where 
it  comes  on  suddenly,  and  in  which,  though  all  objects  placed 
directly  before  the  eyes  are  totally  invisible,  there  remains 
some  small  sense  of  light,  so  as  to  give  a  confused  perception 
of  objects  sidewise. 

This  conjecture  is  so  far  confirmed  by  a  pathological  pre- 
paration, in  the  possession  of  Professor  Schroidler,  of  Friburg, 
viz.  an  aneurism  of  the  central  artery  of  each  retina,  taken  firom 
a  princess  of  Baden,  who  was  for  a  long  time  blind,  and  to  whonv 
Plenck,  Richter,  and  the  first  surgeons  of  Germany,  had  beea 
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called.     She  only  saw  a  little  on  looking  downwards.     TTw 
aaeuHsms  compressed  the  optic  nerves.* 

V.  Amaurosis  from  Iiiflammatum,  brought  on  by  Expostire  ijftht 
Eyes  to  Intense  Lif/ht,  or  by  Over-exercise  of  the  Sight 

This  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  varieties  of  mwaurosis, 
resulting  sometimes  from  a  single  short,  or  even  merely  mo- 
mentary, exposure  to  very  vivid  light;  in  otlier  cases,  from 
long-continued,  or  frequently  repeated,  examination  of  lainin- 
ous  objects,  or  from  intense  exercise  of  the  sight  even  upon 
things  moderately  or  imperfectly  illuminated.  People,  for 
example,  have  been  struck  blind  from  viewing  an  euipee  of 
the  sun.  Long-Continued  exposure  of  the  eyes  to  the  light 
reflected  from  a  country  covered  with  snow,  the  frequent  use 
of  telescopes  or  microscopes,  reading  or  writing  for  many 
hours  together,  especially  by  candle-light;  these,  and  axth 
like,  are  the  fruitful  causes  of  this  variety  of  aniaurobis,  and 
are  more  apt  to  produce  their  injurious  effects  on  the  oi^^an» 
of  vision,  if  the  eyes  are  naturally  wi^ak,  or  the  individual 
inclined  to  cerebral  congestion.  Literary  men,  engravss, 
and  others,  whose  occupation  is  at  once  sedentorv,  and  re- 
quires constant  exercise  of  tlie  sight,  are  frequently  a^cted 
with  this  amaurosis.  'Die  repose  of  Sunday  has  a  remark^jic 
inBuence  on  the  subjects  of  this  disease;  tailors,  aad  others, 
observing,  that  at  no  period  of  the  week,  do  they  see  so  well 
as  on  Monday  morning. 

The  symptoms  are  variable,  but  chiefly  subjective. 

The  treatment  consists  pnncipally  in  rest,  depletion,  mer- 
cury, and  counter-irritation. 

Cage  I.  A  soldier,  unacquainted  with  the  proper  method  of 
observing  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  employed  for  that  purpose  a 
piece  of  opaque  glass,  witli  a  transparent  point  in  its  c«ntfe. 
Notwithstanding  tlie  vivid  and  painful  impression  he  experi- 
enced from  the  solar  rays  which  passed  through  tlic  lucid  part 
of  the  glass,  he  continued  to  look  at  the  sun  till  the  cndof  ibf 
eclipse.  He  was  soon  afterwards  seized  with  vertigo,  and  pain 
on  ilie  right  side  of  his  head,  corresponding  to  the  eye  whidi 
he  bad  employed,  imd  found  himsell'  almost  entirely  deprived 
of  tlie  sight  of  that  eye.  Some  weeks  afterwards,  finding  thai 
tlie  acute  pain  of  his  head  still  continued,  he  came  under  the 
care  of  Baron  Larrey,  who  observed  tliat  the  vessels  of  the 
eye  were  injected  witJi  blood,  the  pupil  a  little  less  dua  tbtc 
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of  the  opposite  eye,  preserving,  however,  its  natural  move- 
ments, vision  very  obscure,  or  dmost  lost.  After  two  blood- 
lettings, one  from  the  temporal  artery,  and  the  other  from  the 
jugular  vein,  Larrey  applied  blisters  to  tlie  temple,  and  to  the 
nape  of  the  neck.  Ice  was  then  employed  over  the  head, 
followed  by  moxas,  which  completely  re-established  the 
patient's  sight ;  but  he  still  retained  a  feeling  of  dull  pain 
over  all  the  right  side  of  his  head.* 

Case  2.  A  captain  in  the  navy  had  made  much  use  of  his 
right  eye,  for  many  years,  in  observations  with  telescopes  and 
sextants.  About  a  week  before  he  applied  to  Mr.  Travers, 
he  observed  a  mist  before  this  eye,  which  increased  until  it 
was  so  dense,  that  he  could  neither  distinguish  the  features  of 
his  friends,  nor  the  large  letters  of  a  title  page.  The  eye  was 
free  from  inflammation,  the  pupil  large  and  sluggish ;  he  had 
no  pain  either  in  the  eye  or  the  head.  He  was  bled  copi- 
ously from  the  arm  and  temple,  and  briskly  purged  with 
calomel  and  jalap,  at  short  intervals.  Blisters  were  applied 
to  the  temples.  He  then  rubbed  in  a  drachm  of  the  strong 
mercurial  ointment  for  several  nights  in  succession ;  this  pro- 
duced a  copious  flow  of  saliva  and  violent  diarrhoea,  so  that 
no  benefit  was  obtained.  By  a  calomel  and  opium  pill  taken 
night  and  morning,  his  gums  were  immediately  made  sore. 
In  three  days,  the  mist  began  to  clear,  and  he  was  delighted 
to  find  that  he  could  tell  the  hour  by  his  watch.  He  con- 
tinued improving  so  rapidly,  tliat  at  the  expiration  often  days^ 
he  could  read  an  ordinary  print  with  perfect  facility,  and  the 
pupil  had  recovered  its  ordinary  magnitude  and  activity .t 

Case  3.  The  same  author  has  recorded  the  case  of  a  young 
gentleman,  who  having  for  twelve  months  habituated  himself  to 
intense  study,  reading  and  writing  to  a  vei*y  late  hour,  found 
himself  afiected  with  a  growing  imperfection  in  the  vision  of 
his  left  eye,  which  advanced,  unaccompanied  by  inflammation, 
pain,  or  any  external  symptom  of  disease.  It  seemed  at  first 
a  film  before  the  sight,  but  at  length  amounted  to  a  total  loss 
of  sight.  The  pupil  became  CTeatiy  dilated,  and  had  little  or 
no  action.  A  blister  was  applied  to  the  forehead,  which  drew 
well,  and  was  kept  open  for  ten  days,  the  eye  being  also 
excluded  from  light  during  that  period.  He  took,  at  the  same 
time,  a  calomel  and  opium  pill  thrice  a-day.  In  the  space  of 
a  few  days,  his  mouth  became  sore ;  the  pupil  acted,  though 
unequally,  and  he  experienced  a  gradual  recovery  of  vision. 

*  Recueil  de  Memoires  de  Chinirgie,  p.  227.     Paris,  1821. 
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In  the  course  of  six  weeks,  he  was  enabled  to  resame  hu 
studies,  and  could  perceive  no  defect  in  his  sight.  He  had 
gradually  reduced  the  dose  of  calomel,  and  now  discontinued 
it  for  the  decoction  of  sarsaparilla.  Four  months  nftenrardi^ 
the  pupil  was  regular  and  active,  and  the  sight  unioipained.* 
Case  i.  Mr.  Allan  mentions  the  case  of  a  master  of  k 
printing-oflSce,  who  became  blind.     He  had  corrected  the 

Kess,  and  was  otherwise  engaged  in  reading,  for  eighteen 
iirs  out  of  the  twenty-four,  a  practice  which  he  oontinucd 
for  twelve  months,  notwithstanding  an  evident  failure  of  hit 
sight.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  amaurosis  was  so  complete^ 
that  he  could  not  distinguish  one  object  from  another,  but  was 
merely  capable  of  perceiving  the  light,  so  as  to  find  his  wav 
in  the  streets.  He  continued  in  this  state  for  several  ^ears, 
but  ultimately  recovered  sight.  The  treatment  is  not  men- 
tioned.! 

VI,  Amaurosis  from  Concusxion,  or  other  Injury  ofthf  Htad. 
It  not  unfrequently  happens,  In  cases  of  concussion  of  the 
brain,  or  other  injury  of  the  head,  sufficient  to  stun  the  patient, 
that  for  a  lime  he  remains  completely  insensible  to  external 
impressions.  This  slate,  however,  docs  not  usually  continue 
long.  The  recovery,  which,  in  general,  speedily  takes  place, 
is  sometimes  complete;  while,  in  other  cases,  the  stale  of  IMbI 
insensibility  is  followed  by  one  in  which  the  sensibtllrf  is  im- 
paired, but  not  destroyed.  The  j)atient  is  not  affected  by 
ordinary  impressions,  but  can  be  roused  to  perception.  The 
pupils,  in  this  stage,  contract  on  exposure  to  light,  and  arc 
sometimes  more  contracted  than  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
These  symptoms  may  wholly  subside  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours,  or  they  may  continue  for  three  or  four  days.  In  ihe 
latter  case,  it  frequently  occurs,  that  the  patient  regains  bii 
sensibili^  for  a  time,  and  then  relapses  into  his  former  con- 
dition. AVhere  inflammation  of  the  brain  follows  concussion^ 
it  sometimes  happens  that  there  is  no  interval  of  returains 
sense,  the  symptoms  of  concussion  being  gradually  coavertea 
into  those  of  inflammation.  But  it  is  also  often  tlie  case,  that 
(here  is  a  considerable  interval  of  that  sort,  or  even  a  period 
of  apparent  health,  before  the  symptoms  of  inflammation  show 
tliemselves.  Even  years  may  elapse  before  the  patient  become* 
nifei-ted  with  any  serious  indications  of  cerebral  disease. 
The  inflammation  which  succeeds  to  concussion,  and  other 
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injuries  of  the  head,  may  be  more  or  less  extensive,  and  more 
or  less  acute ;  affecting  the  whole  contents  of  the  cranium,  and 
rapidly  proving  fatal,  or  limited  to  some  particular  part  of  the 
brain,  and  inducing  death  only  after  a  series  of  the  most  dis- 
tressing symptoms,  as  violent  headach,  amaurosis,  palsy,  con- 
Tulsions,  and  the  like.  These  symptoms  occur  sometimes  in 
one  order,  and  sometimes  in  another.  Our  knowledge  of 
diseases  of  the  brain  is  not  yet  sufficiently  exact,  to  enable  us 
to  refer  the  symptoms  which  occur,  to  the  particular  seats  or 
terminations  of  the  inflammatory  action. 

The  appearances  on  dissection  consist  in  increased  vas- 
cularity, ramollissement,  diffuse  or  encysted  abscess,  indura- 
tion, &c. 

Case  1.  A  young  gentleman,  at  12  years  of  age,  received  a 
rap  at  school  with  the  edge  of  a  flat  ruler,  because  he  was  dull 
at  his  learning.  The  blow  was  on  the  right  side  of  the  head, 
and  a  small  wound  was  the  consequence,  which,  for  the  space 
of  six  years,  nothing  would  heal.  It  then  healed,  and  he  very 
soon  afterwards  perceived  that  his  sight  was  beginning  to  fail. 
In  this  respect  he  continued  to  decline,  till,  at  length,  he 
became  quite  blind.  Added  to  this,  he  now  began  to  suffer 
from  epileptic  fits,  which  most  frequently  returned  upon  him. 
every  day. 

The  only  thing  considered  likely  to  afford  any  prospect  of 
real  advantage,  was  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  bone  by  the 
trephine.  There  was  no  particular  appearance  in  the  cicatrice 
of  the  old  wound,  where  the  blow  had  been  received ;  nor,  on 
exposing  the  bone,  was  it  found  diseased,  or  even  discoloured. 
On  removing  the  piece  separated  by  the  crown  of  the  trephine,, 
some  blood  and  serous  fluid  escaped  from  between  the  skull 
and  dura  mater.  This  membrane,  however,  did  not  appear 
to  have  lost  its  healthy  colour.  By  the  next  day,  the  pupil 
of  each  eye  had  recovered  its  natural  sensibility,  dilating  and 
contracting,  according  to  the  degree  of  light.  The  blindness 
remained  absolute,  as  before  the  operation.  The  patient's 
strength  hourly  declined ;  a  degree  of  low  fever  supervened ; 
and  on  the  third  day  after  the  application  of  the  trephine,  he 
was  seized  with  an  unusually  severe  fit,  soon  after  which  he 
expired. 

On  opening  the  head,  the  cranium  was  to  appearance  every 
where  healthy,  and  so  was  the  dura  mateh  Below  the  part 
where  the  dura  mater  had  been  exposed  by  the  trephine,  and. 
consequently  opposite  the  seat  of  tJbe  original  wound,  th&pia 
mater  had  evidently  suffered  from  chronic  inflammation^  but 
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tliis  appearance  was  circumscribed.  On  cutting  ioto  the 
brain,  it  was  found  indurated  to  a  conddenible  degree,  aitd 
tliis  induration  had  extended  itself  to  the  whole  of  the  middle 
lobe  of  the  cerebrum,  commencing  upon  the  surface  of  the 
hemisphere,  and  passing  through  the  l)rain  down  to  the  bans 
of  the  cranium." 

Case  a,  A  young  lady,  when  about  15  years  of  age,  received 
at  play  a  sliglit  Uip,  rather  than  a  blow,  on  the  right  side  of 
her  head.  It  gave  her  at  the  moment  rather  severe  pain; 
but  she  disregarded  it;  and  no  immediate  consequencfB  of 
any  kind  followed  more  than  a  common  headach,  commencing 
always  in  the  part  which  had  been  struck.  For  above  thinv 
years  she  continued  subject  to  these  attacks,  and  Uien.  thoogn 
naturally  very  lively,  began  to  grow  heavy,  and  soraetimo 
stupid  and  sleepy,  without  any  known  additional  cause.  This 
disposition  continued  gradually  to  increase,  till,  for  tlie  last 
year  and  a  half  of  her  life,  it  was  very  ditEcull  to  keep  ber 
awake;  but  when  she  was  awake,  though  it  was  but  for  half 
an  hour,  she  displayed  all  her  natural  brilHancj'  of  conventi- 
tion.  Then,  all  at  once,  she  would  drop  asleep  again,  not  to 
-be  roused.  In  this  way  she  went  on  till  a  perpetual  comeiOK 
state  took  place,  and  she  died  convulsed.  Her  vision  bad 
become  very  much,  although  very  gradually,  impaired. 

On  dissection,  as  soon  as  the  scalp  was  removed  from  onx 
the  right  parietal  bone,  a  portion  of  the  bone,  about  the  sue 
of  a  crown  piece,  directly  under  the  part  where  the  blow  had 
been  received,  and  to  which  she  had  had  invariably  pointed 
as  the  seat  of  her  pain,  was  observed  to  be  of  a  very  dak 
colour.  On  removing  the  right  parietal  bone,  the  part  of  it 
which  appeared  discoloured,  was  found  to  be  transparent,  and 
almost  wnolly  absorbed.  It  had  acquired  the  dark  colour, 
which  it  at  firet  presented,  from  the  portion  of  the  right  hemi- 
sphere of  the  brain,  directly  under  it,  being  perfectly  black, 
and  the  colour  appearing  through  the  bone,  for  the  dura  mater 
at  tliis  part  was  altogether  removed  by  absorption.  Had  the 
lived  much  longer,  the  bone  also  would  have  been  natte 
absorbed,  and  the  brain  itself  would,  in  all  probability,  nave 
protruded.  Tlie  portion  of  brain  under  the  seat  of  the  injury 
was  indurated  and  scirrhous,  and  this  change  had  taken  placv 
through  the  whole  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the  cerebrum.  Tht 
colour  was  dai'k  livid.  Every  other  part  of  the  brain  w*s 
perfectly  sound,  nor  was  there  any  disease  in  the  thorax  or 

*)*nrtiail  Observations  in  SurgciJ'  and  Morbid  htMoay.  I^  Min 
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abdomen.  The  disease  above  described,  had  so  pressed  on 
tke  optic  nerves  at  their  origin,  as  to  have  made  them  as  flat 
as  a  piece  of  tape,  thereby  occasioning  the  loss  of  sight,  which, 
for  some  time  before  death,  had  amounted  to  almost  tottd 
darkness.* 

VII.  Amaurosis  from  If^laminatUm  of  the  Brain^  consequent  to 

Scarlatina. 

I  have  selected  this  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
hydrocephalic  amauroses. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  child,  recovering  from  scar- 
latina, to  be  seized,  perhaps  after  some  exposure  to  cold,  with 
headach,  which,  after  a  short  time,  is  followed  by  convulsions, 
and  these  by  blindness  and  coma.  These  symptoms  may  have 
been  preceded  by  the  cedema  which  frequently  supervenes 
upon  scarlatina,  and,  on  that  account,  are  apt  to  be  ascribed 
to  sudden  effusion  in  the  brain;  but  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Abercrombie  is,  I  think,  undoubtedly  correct,  that  the  disease 
is  inflammatory,  and  that  the  patient  can  be  saved  only  by 
the   most   vigorous    antiphlogistic    treatment — bloodletting, 

J)urgatives,  and  the  like.  Upon  this  plan,  many  cases  per^ 
ectly  recover;  some  remain  ever  afterwards  liable  to  epilepsy; 
others  die,  and  present  the  usual  appearances  of  inflammatory 
affections  of  the  brain. 

Case  1.  A  girl,  8  years  old,  on  the  morning  of  the  third 
day  of  the  dropsical  disease,  consequent  to  scarlatina,  com- 

Elained  of  headach,  which  in  the  course  of  the  same  day 
ecame  extremely  violent.  In  the  evening  she  was  seized 
witli  convulsions,  which,  according  to  the  report  of  her  mother, 
continued  nineteen  hours,  with  scarcely  any  intermission. 
They  then  ceased,  but  returned  in  two  hours.  In  this  interval 
it  was  discovered  that  she  was  blind,  and  that  her  pupils  were 
much  dilated.  The  convulsions,  after  they  returnea,  conti^^ 
nued  thirty-six  hours ;  and  the  patient  remained  blind  eight 
hours  after  they  left  her.  This  child  recovered.  Her  swell* 
ings,  which  were  confined  to  the  face  and  hands,  disappeared 
while  the  convulsions  were  present,  but  returned  after  they 
had  ceased.f 


*  Practical  Obsenrations  in  Surgery  and  Morbid  Anatomy.  By  John 
Howship;  p.  119.     London,  1816. 

f  Observations  on  the  Dropsy,  which  succeeds  Scarlet  Fever.  By 
William  Charles  Wells,  M.D.,  in  the  Transactions  oft  Society  for  the  Im^ 
provement  of  Medical  and  Chiniigical  Knowledge.  Vol  ii^.|k  177* 
London,  1812. 
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Case  2.  A  boy,  13  yeaTB  of  age,  on  the  morning  of  the 
seventh  day,  after  his  face  had  begun  to  swell,  was  seized 
with  hcadach ;  in  the  evening  his  Umbs  were  con\ijlse«i,  and 
his  s^ht  was  almost  entirely  lost.  His  memory,  however,  and 
the  faculties  of  his  mind,  seemed  unimpaired.  His  convTtlaiocs 
ceased  after  half  an  hour;  but  they  returned  in  an  hour,  and 
lasted  again  about  half  nii  hour.  In  this  way  he  was  alter- 
uately  attacked,  and  relieved,  eleven  times  in  twenty  houn. 
During  the  convulsions,  the  external  swellings  left  him,  and 
he  complained  much  of  a  pain  in  his  belly,  increased  by  pres- 
sure. V'hen  the  convulsions  had  ceased  altogether,  his  sight 
became  less  imperfect;  but  his  countenance  was  pale,  and  na 
pulse  feeble  andvery  frequent.  The  following  niormnghedied,* 

yill,  AmaUToaui  Jrom  IhJian»mation  of  the  Brain,  comtqttaU  tn 
Suppression  oftht  Maises. 

When  anuturosis  occurs  as  a  disease  of  conversion,  or  as  a 
consequence  of  the  suppression  of  any  wonted  evneuiition,  il 
is  often  difficult  to  say,  whether  the  disease  of  tlie  brain,  to 
wliich  the  affection  of  the  optic  apparatus  is  to  be  sitrl* 
butcd,  is  congestive,  inflsnimatory,  or  hydrocepliaiie.  b\ 
a  practical  point  of  view,  this  difficulty  is  not  vtry  inw 
portant,  as  the  relief  of  the  brain  by  bloodletting  and  purging 
and  the  recall  of  the  suppressed  evncuiition,  or  original  disease, 
would  still  remain  the  chief  indications,  whatever  was  llie 
nature  of  the  cerebral  alfectioii. 

Case  1.  The  following  case  is  related  by  Mr.  Brown,  of 
Musselburgh,  The  patient  was  a  female  about  40  years  of 
agci  Upon  walking  a  considerable  distance,  in  very  warto 
weather,  the  catamenia  appeared,  neorly  upon  the  termination 
of  her  walk,  and  being  very  much  heated,  she  drank  a  full 
draught  of  cold  skim-milk,  which  almost  instantly  forongiii 
on  oppression  about  the  prscordia,  headach,  and  a  total  ces- 
sation of  the  menstrual  discharge.  In  a  few  hours  more,  the 
headach  became  excruciating,  and  symptoms  of  hemiplegia 
presented  themselves,  with  an  attack  of  amaurosis  in  the  tell 
eye. 

By  means  of  copious  local  and  general  bleeding,  blistere, 
and  purging,  considerable  relief  was  obtained ;  but  the  affec- 
tion of  the  eye  remained  the  same.     Wlien  the  period  of 

*  Obsenntioni  on  Ihe  Dropiy.  which  Eucreetls  Sc-irlct  Fever.  Bt 
Willimn  C'liftrles  Wells,  M.D.,  in  the  Tranuictions  of  a  Society  filf  the  lai- 

Erovnaeat   of   Medical   and    Chirurgical    Knowledge.      Vol,  in.  pr  t 
oiidon,  la  IS. 
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menstruation  returned,  no  discharge  occurred.  Being  of 
opinion  that  no  complete  cure  could  be  effected^  unless  the 
recurrence  of  the  catamenia  could  be  obtained,  Mr.  Brown 
directed  his  attention  chiefly  to  this  object.  At  the  end  of 
six  months  they  re-appeared,  which  was  followed  soon  after 
by  the  complete  restoration  of  sight.* 

Case  2.  A  lady,  aged  30,  about  the  5th  of  June,  1824,  was 
exposed  to  cold  and  fatigue  during  the  flow  of  the  menses, 
which  ceased  prematurely.  After  this,  she  was  for  some  days 
observed  to  be  remarkably  languid,  dull,  and  depressed. 
The  pulse  was  natural;  she  complained  of  slight  headach; 
but  her  appearance  had  excited  an  apprehension  rather  of 
aberration  of  mind  than  of  any  bodily  complaint;  and  in  tliis 
manner  the  affection  went  on  for  nine  or  ten  days.  Dr. 
Abercrombie  saw  her  on  the  15th;  she  was  then  ocld  in  her 
manner,  abrupt  and  absent,  but  quite  sensible  when  spoken 
to;  complained  of  slight  headach;  pulse  a  little  frequent. 
On  the  16th,  she  was  much  oppressed;  and  on  the  ITtli,  in 
a  state  of  nearly  perfect  coma, which  continued  on  tlie  18th. 
On  the  19th,  after  free  purging  with  croton  oil,  she  came  out 
of  the  coma  entirely,  was  quite  sensible  to  every  thing,  and 
no  alarming  symptom  remained,  except  that  she  sometimes 
saw  objects  remarkably  distorted,  and  sometimes  double* 
At  other  times  her  vision  was  quite  natural ;  the  pulse  was 
frequent,  and  the  tongue  loaded.  In  this  state  she  continued 
for  several  days ;  she  then  complained  again  of  headach ;  there 
was  occasional  incoherence;  the  sight  was  more  indistinct, 
with  dilated  pupil;  ai^d  the  pulse  increased  in  frequency. 
The  pulse  continued  to  rise,  widi  much  incoherent  talking,  and 
sinking  of  strength ;  and  she  died  on  the  20th,  without  coma. 

The  ventricles  were  distended  with  fluid,  and  there  was 
extensive  ramoUissement  of  the  septum  and  fornix.  There 
was  no  other  morbid  appearanccf 

IX.  Amaurosis  from  Inflammation  of  the  Brain,  consequent  to 

Suppressed  Purulent  Discharge, 

Case.  A  waggoner,  aged  45  years,  undertook  a  journey  in 
wet  and  cold  weather.  The  discharge  from  ulcers  of  his  legs, 
which  had  for  many  years  continued  open,  was  suppressed, 
and  he  became  blind.     Fourteen  days  after,  he  was  brought 

*  Edioburgh  Medical  and  Sui^gical  JourDal»  Vol.  xxvi.  p.  279.  Edin- 
bui^,  1826. 

t  Pathok>gical  and  Practical  Researcbes  oo  Diacaaea  of  the  Braio,prl43. 
Edinburgh,  1829. 
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to  the  hospitaL  He  saw  nothing,  not  even  a  briffhtly  lighted 
window.  The  pupil  was  oblong  and  extremely  diiatacL  Beer 
immediately  pronounced  the  most  favourable  prognosis,  espe* 
eially  as  there  were  present  internal  sensations  of  light  in  the 
eye,  without  varicosity,  and  without  change  in  the  humours. 
He  had  cured  more  than  twenty  snch  amaurotic  patients,  by 
restoring  the  purulent  discharge.  The  prescriptions  were 
sinapisms,  of  the  size  of  the  hand,  to  the  ulcers  of  both  legs, 
pedUuvia  with  mustard,  and  internally  three  of  the  following 
powders  daily — B  Sulp/mris  aurati  Jntimonii  gr.  L  Camphors 
gr,  u,  Florum  Stdphuris  gr.  vi.  Sacchari  gr,  x.  Misce.  The  sina- 
pisms were  renewed  daily,  and  on  the  tenth  day  vision  began 
to  return.  The  sinapisms  acted  severely  on  the  ulcers,  which 
became  deep  cavities,  with  dark-coloured  edges.  In  thirty 
days,  vision  was  almost  completely  restored.* 

X.  Amaurosis  from  Inflammation  of  the  Brain^  consequent  to 

Suppressed  Perspiration.f 

Cases  are  related  by  various  authors,  in  which  amaurosis 
appeared  to  arise  from  exposure  to  cold,  or  sudden  suppres- 
sion of  perspiration.  Thus,  Arrachart  mentions  the  case  of 
a  young  woman,  who,  during  the  excessive  heat  of  summer, 
having  carried  a  load  of  clothes  to  the  river,  and  arriving  in  a 
state  of  profuse  perspiration,  plunged  her  hands  into  the 
water.  The  cold  seized  her,  her  skin  became  instantly  dry, 
and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  she  was  deprived  of 
sight.  He  relates,  also,  the  case  of  a  very  corpulent  young 
man,  who  having  remained  for  a  long  time  in  a  room, 
strongly  heated  by  a  stove,  had  the  imprudence  to  go  out 
while  completely  perspiring.  The  cold  air  suddenly  sup- 
pressed the  perspiration.  He  went  to  bed  with  violent  headaco, 
and  next  morning  awoke  blind.  In  both  cases,  the  pupils 
remained  black,  dilated,  and  immoveable,  the  eyes  fixal  and 
stupid,  and  the  body  oppressed  and  actionless.^ 

Besides  fixed  pupil  we  generally  observe  that  in  this  amau- 
rosis the  motions  of  the  eyeball  are  impeded,  especially  in  one 
particular  direction,  while  in  some  instances,  a  complete  lus- 
citas  is  present.  Almost  always  we  find  accompanying  this 
disease  a  considerable  loss  of  power  in  the  levator  polpebrs 
superioris,  and  not  uncommonly  a  complete  palsy  of  that 
muscle.     Indeed   the   paralytic  state  of  the    upper   eyelid, 

•  Osiander*8  Nacbrichten  von  Wien,  p.  76.     Tubingen,  1817. 

f  Bheumatic  Amaurosis  of  Beer.    Neuralgic  AmaammB  of  Belcher. 

t  Memoires  de  Chirurgie,  par  J^N.  Arrachart ;  p.  20K     Ptaii^  1806. 
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and  the  inability  to  move  tlie  eyeball  freely  from  sids 
to  side,  are  the  symptoms  which  at  fii*st  view  strike  the 
observer  as  the  most  remarkable.  Double  vision,  when 
both  eyes  are  exposed,  and  excessive  vertigo,  are  symptoms 
evidently  depending  on  want  of  the  natural  consentaneous 
movements  of  the  eyes.  There  is  always  more  or  less  intoler- 
ance of  light  with  epiphora,  so  that  instead  of  the  patient 
seeking  constantly  tor  more  light,  as  in  some  varieties  of 
amaurosis,  we  probably  find  him  in  a  darkened  room,  with 
his  eyes  shaded.  There  accompanies  this  disease  such  an 
aching  pain  in  the  eye,  as  is  usually  described  under  the  name 
of  neuralgia,  extending  to  the  whole  orbital  region,  or  over 
the  side  of  the  head ;  in  some  cases  slight,  in  others  severe. 
Occasionally  we  find  rheumatism  of  the  extremities  attending 
this  amaurosis;  in  other  cases,  all  rheumatic  affection  has  ceased, 
except  in  the  eye  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  we 
may  even  meet  with  patients  who  have  scarcely  suffered  at  all 
from  rheumatic  pain,  either  in  the  eye,  or  in  any  other  part 
of  the  body.  This  species  of  amaurosis  rarely  goes  the  length 
of  complete  blindness. 

Causes,  This  disease  appears  frequently  to  arise  from  conti- 
nued exposure  of  the  head  to  cold,  particularly  in  those  indi- 
viduals who  perspire  much  and  easily  on  the  head,  and 
especially  on  the  forehead.  In  other  cases,  as  in  that  of  the 
young  man  already  quoted  from  Arrachart,  the  suppression 
of  perspiration  is  more  general,  or  takes  place,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  young  woman  related  by  the  same  author,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  application  of  cold  to  the  extremities. 

Diagnosis.  The  suddenness  of  the  attack,  and  obviousness 
of  the  exciting  cause,  will  in  general  serve  for  the  ready  dis» 
crimination  of  this  amaurosis,  from  insensibility  of  the  retina, 
with  palsy  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  third  pair,  arising 
from  the  pressure  of  some  morbid  formation  within  the 
cranium. 

Prognosis.  Under  certain  circumstances,  the  prognosis  is 
by  no  means  unfavourable.  Beer  mentions,  that  he  had 
succeeded  in  curing  the  greater  number  of  such  cases  com- 
pletely, when  taken  in  time. 

Treatment  The  general  treatment  consists  in  depletion  by 
bloodletting  and  purging,  followed  by  the  use  of  diaphoretics 
and  alteratives.  Calomelwith  opium,  Dover's  powder,  guaiac, 
camphor,  and  sarsaparilla,  prove  essentially  serviceable  5  to 
which  may  be  added,  chalvbeate  and  arsenical  preparations* 

Amongst  external  c^ppUcations,  vesic^tories  npla  the  chief 
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place.  They  are  to  be  applied  alternately  behind  the  ear, 
on  the  temple  and  on  the  forehead,  so  tliat  a  continued  sue* 
cession  of  them  may  be  kept  up.  If  the  rheumatic  pain  has 
left  the  region  of  the  eyebrow,  and  concentrated  itself  in  the 
eyeball,  friction  round  the  orbit,  with  a  stimulating  liniment, 
containing  opium  or  hyosciamus,  may  be  used  with  advantage. 
If,  for  a  considerable  time,  there  has  not  been  the  slightest 
trace  of  rheumatic  pain  in  the  eyeball,  orbit,  or  head,  but  the 
power  of  vision  is  still  defective,  and  the  upper  eyelid,  or  one 
or  other  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball  paralytic,  electricity  or 
galvanism  may  be  tried.  A  caustic  issue,  in  the  hollow 
between  the  lower  jaw  and  the  mastoid  process,  frequent!? 
effected  a  complete  cure,  in  the  hands  of  Beer,  when  aU  other 
means  had  failed.  The  issue  ought  to  be  continued  for  some 
weeks  after  the  symptoms  have  yielded. 

Case  1.  Mrs.  B.,  about  35  yeai*s  of  age,  applied  to  Mr. 
Ware  on  account  of  an  inability  to  raise  the  left  upper  eyelid, 
which  came  first  on  after  a  severe  fit  of  rheumatism.  There 
was  no  appearance  of  inflammation,  nor  was  the  pupil  dflated; 
but  the  sight  was  dim,  and  occasionally  the  patient  expe- 
rienced considerable  pain  in  the  eye,  extending  also  to  the 
whole  side  of  the  head.  She  was  a  thin  woman,  her  pulse 
w^ak,  and  her  general  look  conveying  the  idea  of  debili^. 

The  electric  aura,  with  small  sparks,  had  been  applied  to 
her  eye  for  five  or  six  minutes  daily,  for  some  wed^s ;  the 
eyelids  had  been  embrocated  with  camphorated  spirits ;  and 
chalybeate  draughts  had  been  giveii  internally;  but  these 
remedies  had  not  afforded  any  relief.  The  patient  had  been 
married  several  years,  but  had  never  been  pregnant ;  and  Mr. 
Ware  was  informed  by  her  apothecary,  that  shortly  after  her 
marriage,  she  had  had  an  eruption  on  her  skin  of  a  very 
doubtful  nature,  on  account  of  which  she  had  undergone  a 
regular  course  of  mercury,  which  had  completely  removed  it 
In  consequence  of  this  information,  notwithstanding  that  at 
the  time  Mr.  W.  was  consulted  there  were  no  appearances 
of  a  syphilitic  nature,  he  thought  it  not  improbable  that  some 
change  might  have  been  wrought  on  the  constitution,  either 
by  the  disease  above  mentioned,  or  by  the  remedies  adminis- 
tered for  its  cure,  which  contributed  to  produce  the  present 
disorder.  With  a  particular  view  to  this  circumstance,  he 
advised  her  to  take  half  a  drachm  of  the  powder  of  sarsapa- 
rilla  twice  in  the  day,  and  to  drink  after  it  each  time,  half  a 
pint  of  the  decoction  of  sarsaparilla.  He  applied  a  slip  of 
sticking  plaster  to  the  eyelid,  and  continued  it  longitudinally 
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over  the  forehead,  in  such  a  way  that  it  might  give  the  lid  a 
gentle  support ;  and  being  informed  by  the  patient,  that  a 
rheumatic  pain  in  her  neck  had  been  relieved  by  the  use  of 
electricity,  he  advised  it  to  be  continued  in  the  form  of  aura, 
but  not  of  sparks. 

At  the  end  of  a  week,  when  she  had  not  acquired  any  addi- 
tional power  to  raise  the  lid,  and  her  pulse  was  increased  in 
strengd),  Mr.  W.  was  induced  to  open  the  vein  which  passes 
by  the  side  of  the  nose,  and  took  from  it  six  ounces  of  bloodL 
A  gentle  purgative  was  given,  and  she  was  directed  to  contir 
nue  the  sarsaparilla.  On  a  further  trial  of  electricity,  it  became 
evident  that  it  was  not  s^iited  to  the  present  state  of  the 
patient,  since,  after  its  application,  the  uneasiness  of  the  eyo 
was  each  time  increased,  and  the  pain  sometimes  continued  a 
great  part  of  the  day.  She  was,  on  the  contrary,  so  decidedly 
relieved  by  the  evacuations  above  mentioned,  both  in  respect 
of  ease  and  of  power  to  raise  the  lid,  that  two  days  afterwards, 
Mr.  W.  directed  three  leeches  to  be  applied  on  the  left  tem- 
ple. These  afforded  stiU  farther  assistance.  They  were  reap- 
Elied  after  three  days  more ;  and  the  amendment  they  afforded 
eing  again  evident,  they  were  repeated  every  three  or  four 
days  for  a  fortnight ;  after  which,  without  any  farther  change 
in  the  treatment,  the  lid  recovered  its  full  power,  the  sight 
became  clear,  and  the  eye  and  head  were  perfectly  freed 
from  pain.* 

Case  2.  Joseph  Moxly,  aged  32,  of  the  phlegmatic  tempe- 
rament, applied  to  Dr.  Belcher,  July  15th,  1825,  complain- 
ing of  total  loss  of  vision  of  the  left  eye.  At  the  same  time, 
he  was  suffering  exceedingly  from  acute  pain  of  the  temple, 
eyeball,  ear,  cheek,  side  of  the  head,  and  upper  part  of  the 
neck  of  the  same  side.  The  integuments  of  the  face  and 
scalp  of  that  side  were  tender,  and  the  paroxysm  was  aggra^ 
vated  and  brought  on  by  tlie  slightest  pressure,  attempt  at 
mastication,  noise,  or  even  by  a  current  of  air.  He  had  a 
remission  every  morning  and  noon,  and  a  severe  exacerba* 
tion  towards  evening.  The  pupil  of  the  amaurotic  eye  was 
dilated  and  immoveable,  and  the  upper  eyelid  paralyzed. 
He  had  been  a  fortnight  deprived  of  vision,  and  for  twelve 
days  before  that,  had  continued  to  suffer  from  tlie  neuralgic 
affection.  The  tongue  was  furred,  he  had  a  bitter  taste  in  the 
mouth,  with  costiveness,  and  tenderness  in  the  epigastrium; 
pulse  slow ;  aspect  languid  and  pale ;  very  despondent  at  the 
ide^  of  being  blind  so  early  in  life. 

*  OlmervBtiom  on  the  Cataract  and  Gutta  Serena,  p.  424.    Lond.  )8I2.* 
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The  obvious  primary  indication  being  to  correct  the 
derangement  of  tne  primae  viae,  5  grains  of  blue  pill,  with  5 
of  extract  of  colocynth,  in  two  pills,  were  ordered  at  bedtime, 
to  be  followed  by  a  saline  purge  in  the  momuig.  As  it 
appeared  probable  that  a  stimulating  vapour,  directed  to  the 
eye,  would  assist  in  restoring  the  paralyzed  retina  and  eyelid, 
the  liquor  ammoniae  purse  was  ordered,  until  lachrymation  and 
conjunctival  redness  should  follow.  These  measures  being 
continued  for  three  days,  the  s3m[iptoms  of  digestive  derange- 
ment were  relieved,  but  the  loss  of  vision  and  the  neura^ 
remained  unabated.  Dr.  Belcher  now  resolved  to  give  a  tnid 
to  the  carbonate  of  iron.  The  patient  w^as  ordered  to  take 
half  a  drachm  three  times  a-day,  and  to  go  on  with  bis 
evening  pills,  morning  purge,  and  ammoniacal  vapour.  No 
change  took  place  for  four  diays,  when  the  neuralgic  paroxysms 
became  less  severe,  and  the  upper  lid  was  observed  to  move, 
though  the  amaurotic  state  of  the  eye  was  unaltered.  Next 
morning,  on  awaking  from  sleep,  to  his  inexpressible  sads&c- 
tion,  the  patient  found  that  he  could  discei'n  daylight,  and 
move  his  eyelids  freely.  The  neuralgia  had  also  nearlj 
disappeared.  On  the  sixth  day  from  commencing  the  carbo- 
nate of  iron,  and  after  18  doses,  the  neuralgia  had  cusappeared, 
the  pupil  contracted,  the  lid  moved  freely,  and  vision,  thoc^ 
still  indistinct,  was  improving.  The  treatment  was  regulanj 
continued,  with  daily  improvement.  By  the  15th  of  August, 
vision  was  completely  restored ;  the  head  was  free  from  pain; 
and  the  digestive  organs  were  in  better  order  than  they  had 
been  for  a  long  time.* 

Case  3.  J.  Fowell,  a  very  healthy  old  man,  77  years  of  age, 
had  been  for  many  years  subject  to  an  excessive  perspiration 
from  the  feet,  more  especially  upon  taking  any  exercise.  This 
tendency  had  for  several  years  been  so  great  an  inconvenience^ 
as  to  oblige  him  sometimes  to  change  his  stockings  seveni 
times  in  the  course  of  the  day.  He  was  one  day  advised  by  a 
neighbour  to  apply  the  fresh  leaves  of  dock  to  his  feet,  and 
was  assured  that  this  would  effectually  cure  his  com[daiot 
Accordingly  he  laid  a  single  dock  leaf  to  the  sole  of  each  foot, 
and  very  soon  perceived  that  they  had  taken  effect.  He  feh 
a  sensation  of  tingling  and  irritation,  wherever  the  leaves 
came  in  contact  with  the  skin.  Within  half  an  hour  afler 
they  were  applied,  he  experienced  great  uneasiness  and  pain 
in  the  head.     This  pain  soon  became  very  distressing  par> 

*  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Vol.  zxv.  p.  37.   Bdinbargfa, 
1826. 
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tictilarly  over  the  eyes,  which  it  is  remarkable  were  so  quickly 
affected,  that  before  the  leaves  had  been  applied  an  hour,  he 
was  nearly  totally  blind. 

On  being  admitted  into  St.  George's  Infirmary,  it  appeared 
that  he  could  perceive  a  strong  light,  and  could  make  out  the 
figure  of  an  opaque  object,  placed  between  him  and  a  clear 
light.  Such  objects  appeared  involved  in  a  thick  mist* 
During  the  following  night,  the  pain  in  the  head  totally 
deprived  him  of  sleep ;  but  he  had  no  constitutional  disturb* 
ance,  or  disposition  to  fever.  Next  day,  he  was  much  the 
same.  There  was  no  action  of  the  iris  of  either  eye,  on  expo- 
sure to  various  degrees  of  light.  The  pupils  remained  fixed^ 
in  a  state  of  permanent  contraction.  He  was,  however,  still  able 
to  perceive  when  he  was  brought  near  a  window;  but  this  was 
all  he  could  make  out. 

A  blister  was  applied  behind  each  ear,  and  others  to  the 
lateral  parts  of  the  feet.  Small  doses  of  calomel  were  ordered 
at  short  intervals,  with  a  view  to  bring  his  system  under  the 
mercurial  influence.  As  soon  as  the  blisters  began  to  operate 
and  became  painful,  he  perceived  the  pain  in  the  head  and 
affection  of  sight  relieved.  By  the  time  they  were  dressed,  at 
the  usual  period  of  twenty-four  hours  after  their  application,  he 
was  able  to  distinguish  many  objects  with  tolerable  precision^ 
which  were  before  totally  invisible.  Dressings  of  an  irritating 
kind  were  applied,  as  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  keep  up  a 
considerable  aischarge  for  some  time.  It  was  also  directed, 
that  his  feet  should  be  immersed  in  warm  water,  morning 
and  evening,  and  afterwards  wrapped  very  warmly  in  flannels, 
to  restore,  il'  possible,  the  wonted  freeness  of  perspiration. 

Under  this  treatment,  the  patient  was  gradually  restored 
to  health,  losing  the  distressing  pain  in  his  head,  while  he 
every  day  found  his  sight  improve.  The  mercurial*  course 
affected  his  mouth  rather  smartly,  and  under  its  influenoe  he 
had  the  comfort  to  find  himself  entirely  relieved  of  the  little 
remaining  headach,  and  very  nearly  the  whole  of  the  afTection 
of  his  eyes.  He  had  previously  enjoyed  a  clearness  of  sight 
very  rare  at  his  age,  and  after  his  recovery,  his  vision  became 
nearly,  though  not  quite  as  good  as  it  had  been  before  the 
suppression  of  the  perspiration  from  his  feet.  On  leaving  the 
infirmary,  he  was  recommended  to  wear  a  piece  of  oiled  silky 
wrapped  round  each  foot,  with  a  view  to  encourage  the  insen* 
sible  perspiration.^ 

*  Practical  Obsefratiom  in  Surgery  and  Morbicl  Anatomy,  by  John 
Howfhip;  p.  135.  London,  1816. 
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XI.  AmauroMfram  Morbid  Changes  m  the  Opik  Kerven  ; 

That  variety  of  amaurosis  which  arises  from  some  moriiid 
change  in  the  substance,  or  in  the  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve, 
is,  according  to  Beer,  developed  very  slowly,  ana  rarely  in 
both  eyes.  It  is  attended  by  the  sensation  of  a  black  cloud, 
which  seems  gradually  to  become  more  and  more  dense,  and 
by  such  a  degree  of  visus  defiguratus  as  is  extremely  dis- 
tressing to  the  patient.  He  rarely  complains  of  much  pain, 
either  m  the  eye  or  head,  but  only  of  a  feeling  of  obtuse  pres- 
sure in  the  posterior  part  of  the  orbit,  altnough  not  the 
slightest  degree  of  projection  of  the  eyeball  is  to  be  observed 
Even  at  the  very  commencement,  the  pupil  is  extremely 
enlarged,  the  iris  completely  immoveable,  and  the  pupillary 
edge  irregular.  Glaucoma  takes  place,  and  is  followed  by 
glaucomatous  cataract,  unaccompanied,  however,  by  any  vari- 
cose state  of  the  bloodvessels  of  the  eye.  At  last,  the  eyeball 
becomes  sensibly  smaller  than  natural,  without  becoming 
absolutely  atrophic. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  morbid  changes  which  have 
been  detected  on  dissection ;  induration  of  the  optic  nerve, 
unnatural  adhesion  between  it  and  its  sheath,  the  medullarv 
substance  of  the  nerve  ash-coloured  and  wasted,  hydadcls 
between  the  nerve  and  its  sheath,  calculous  concretions  wiAin 
the  sheath.  Most  of  these  changes  are,  no  doubt,  the  results 
of  chronic  inflammation.  They  are  often  complicated  with 
disease  in  the  brain,  and  are  generally  attended  by  disorgani- 
sation of  the  eyeball.  As  it  is  fully  ascertained,  that  destruc- 
tion of  the  eye  is  frequently  the  cause  which  leads  to  atrophy 
and  other  diseased  states  of  the  optic  nerve,  it  is  necessaiy 
always  to  ascertain  whether  the  case  before  us  has  been  one 
of  disorganisation  of  the  eye  from  inflammation,  leading  to 
atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  or  one  of  diseased  nerve  leamng 
to  amaurosis  and  atrophy  of  the  eye. 

Case  1.   Mrs. ,  aged  83,  had  been  completely  blind 

from  amaurosis  for  thirty  years  before  her  decease  iii  1817. 
She  had  also  been  subject  to  irregular  gout,  which  assumed  a 
variety  of  forms,  and  some  months  before  her  death  she  was 
attacked  with  palsy  of  one  side. 

On  opening  the  head,  aqueous  effusion  was  found  below  the 
tunica  arachnoidea,  and  in  both  ventricles.  One  part  of  the 
cerebrum  was  observed  to  be  of  a  pulpy  texture,  but  these 
appearances  were  most  probably  connected  with  the  recent 
paralytic  attack,  and  not  at  all  with  the  amaurotic  All  the 
nerves,  with  the  exception  of  the  optic,  had  the  tisnal  appear- 
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ance.  On  examining  the  membranous  sheaths  of  these  nerves, 
it  was  ascertained  that  their  medullary  matter  had  been  com* 
pletely  removed.  This  change  had  taken  place  even  nearer 
to  the  brain  than  where  the  nerves  cross  each  other.  Tlie 
arteries  of  the  brain  were  in  most  parts  altered  in  their  struc- 
ture ;  their  coats  were  speckled  with  white  spots,  and  their 
texture  was  more  rigid  and  firm  than  natural.  Both  the  caro- 
tids, where  these  vessels  are  in  contact  with  the  optic  nerves  at 
the  foramina  optica,  were  found  to  be  remarkably  dilated, 
suggesting  the  idea  that  the  absorption  of  the  nerves  was 
connected  with  the  enlarged  state  of  the  arteries.  The 
absorption,  however,  of  the  optic  nerves  nearer  the  brain  could 
not  be  accounted  for  on  this  notion ;  so  that  it  was  not  easy 
to  conjecture  whether  the  enlarged  state  of  the  vessels  was  the 
cause  or  the  effect  of  the  absorption  of  the  optic  nerves.  A 
similar  tendency  to  enlargement  of  the  arteries  was  noticed 
where  the  cerebral  arteries  enter  the  cranium,  and  perlmps  it 
might  have  been  traced  in  other  situations,  if  a  more  minute 
search  had  been  made. 

The  twin-sister  of  this  lady  died  in  her  81st  year,  and  for 
eight  or  ten  years  before  her  death  had  been  also  completely 
amaurotic.  Though  her  general  health  was  more  entire  than 
is  usual  at  such  an  advanced  age,  she  had  completelv  lost  not 
only  her  sight,  but  also  the  senses  of  smell,  taste,  and  hearing. 
She  could  not  distinguish  animal  from  vegetable  food,  nor  one 
sort  of  fluid  from  another.  No  opportunity  was  obtained  of 
inspection  after  death. 

Dr.  Brown,  who  communicates  these  interesting  particulars 

to  Dr.  Monteath,  states,  that  the  only  daughter  of  Mrs. 

was  alive,  and  had  been  totally  blind  from  amaurosis  for  several 
years,  being  then  in  her  56th  year.  Dr.  Monteath  adds,  that 
he  had  been  consulted  by  the  son  and  grandson  of  Mr%  »— — , 
both  of  whom  had  weak  eyes.  The  grandson,  in  particular, 
had  a  very  distressing  degree  of  congenital  amblyopia.  Any 
exertion  of  his  eyes  induced  temporary  blindness,  and  though 
he  could  sometimes  see  a  minute  object,  at  other  times  ne 
would  walk  directly  against  a  table  or  a  chair.* 

Case  2.  A  person  of  the  name  of  Bardon,  aged  36,  was 
admitted  into  the  H6lelrDieu  at  Paris,  on  the  8th  of  Sept. 
1827.  His  pupils  were  greatly  dilated,  the  right  being  still 
slightly  moveable,  the  left  not  at  all.  The  left  eye  was,  in  fact, 
completely  lost;  the  right  just  servedfor  discerning  largeobjects, 

*  Notes  to  WeUer*6  Maoiial.  Vol.  iu  p.  79.  Glasgow,  18V I. 
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without  enabling  the  patient  to  distinguish  their  size,  form, 
or  colour*  For  ei^t  years  he  had  been  subject  to  Tiolent  pains 
in  the  head,  and  a  year  and  a  half  before  his  admission  into 
the  Hdtd^Dieu  had  been  obliged  to  give  up  his  occupatioa, 
which  required  him  to  be  &equenUy  employed  in  writinc. 
His  countenance  was  pale,  and  constitution  lymphatic.  He 
was  bled,  and  had  a  seton  inserted  in  the  nedc,  without  much 
benefit.  Blisters  were  next  applied  to  the  forehead  and  tem- 
ples, followed  by  sensible  amendment,  so  that  in  three  wedts, 
he  could  distincdy  perceive  persons  passing  at  a  considerable 
distance.  The  same  means  were  continued,  and  the  patiem 
remained  in  the  same  state  till  the  ISth  of  November.  Upon 
that  day,  he  complained  of  headach,  and  severe  pains  in 
the  eyes  and  ears.  On  the  15  th,  fifteen  leeches  were  applied 
behind  the  ears ;  the  headach  subsided,  but  the  other  pains 
continued.  On  the  21st,  two  or  three  minutes  after  speaidii^ 
to  one  of  his  medical  attendants,  he  suddenly  expired. 

In  the  interval  between  the  junction  of  the  optic  nerves  aod 
the  pons  Varolii,  and  between  the  vessels  forming  the  circle 
of  Willis,  there  was  a  cyst^  the  si74e  of  a  small  hen's-^gg, 
partly  fibrous,  partly  osseous,  filled  with  a  yellowish  substance, 
mixed  with  blood,  about  a  third  of  this  substance  being  solid 
and  somewhat  resembling  a  tubercle,  the  rest  fluid  and  olea- 
ginous. This  cyst  had  flattened  and  almost  destroyed  the 
optic  nerves.  Indeed,  what  remained  of  these  nerves  adhered 
along  their  inner  side  to  the  cyst,  by  some  remains  of  altered 
cerebral  substance,  and  anteriorly  lost  itself  upon  the  osseow* 
part  corresponding  to  the  o)mmissure  of  the  nerves.  Farther 
forwards,  the  nerves  were  found  in  a  wasted  state  passing  into 
the  orbits ;  but  between  this  their  anterior  portion  and  the 
posterior,  there  was  no  other  continuity  than  what  was  fonned 
by  the  cyst  There  was  no  trace  of  the  pituitary  gland,  its 
situation  being  entirely  occupied  by  the  cyst.  The  retina 
within  the  eye  was  thin,  reddish,  and  almost  transparent* 

This  case  is  published  by  Majendie,  with  the  following  query 
prefixed  to  it.  Can  visum  be  preserved  notwUhsiamdmg  the  dt- 
stntclion  qf  the  optic  nerves  ?  It  is  probable,  that  tlie  patient 
had  either  deceived  himself,  regarding  the  d^ree  of  vision, 
which  he  recovered  after  the  application  of  the  blisters ;  or, 
that  if  he  was  actually  able  to  perceive  persons  passing,  as  is 
stated  in  the  case,  eight  days  before  his  death,  the  progress 
of  the  disease  during  that  period  had  been  exceedingly  rapid* 

^  Joumai  de  Ph^-sblqgie,  Tome  riii.  p.  28.  Puis,  I8g& 
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XIL  AmawroMfrom  Morbid  Formaiums  m  ike 

The  diseases  here  referred  to  are  tumours,  formed  by  thick* 
enin^  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  or  by  deposition  of  new 
matter  between  their  laminae,  or  on  their  surfaces;  also,  tuber- 
des,  hydatids,  and  iimgous  growths.  The  reader  will  find  an 
admirable  account  of  ttie  symptoms  arising  from  these  rarioos 
states  of  disease,  in  Dr.  Abercrombie's  work  on  the  Brain.  He 
states,  that  there  is  not  sufficient  uniformity  in  the  symptoms^ 
Co  enable  us  to  refer  particular  symptoms  to  the  various  forms 
of  the  morbid  affections  in  question.  The  principal  modifi* 
cations  of  the  symptoms  he  brings  under  seven  heads ;  vis.  L 
Long-continued  and  severe  headach,  without  any  other  remark^ 
able  symptom.  2.  Afler  some  continuance  of  fixed  headach, 
affections  of  the  senses,  speech,  and  intellect.  3.  Headach, 
affections  of  the  senses  and  convulsions.  4.  Convulsions,  with« 
out  any  aflection  of  the  senses.  5.  Paralysis.  6.  Prominent 
[^mptoms  in  the  digestive  organs.  7.  Vertigo,  and  apoplec- 
tic attacks.  The  cases  with  which  Dr.  Abercrombie  has 
illustrated  these  classes  of  symptoms  are  highly  interesting. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  these  classes  of  symp- 
toms are  at  all  times  distinct,  and  never  mix  in  one  and  the 
same  case.  That  much  remains  to  be  done  in  regard  to  the 
pathology  of  morbid  formations  in  the  brain,  is  evident  from 
the  fact  stated  by  Dr.  Abercrombie,  that  tumours  are  some- 
times met  with  in  that  organ,  which  have  produced  no  remark- 
able symptoms,  while  in  other  subjects,  tumours  in  the  sam6 
situation,  and  of  no  larger  sise,  have  been  accompanied  by 
blindness,  convulsions,  or  paralysis. 

Beer  tells  us,  that  the  amaurosis  resulting  from  morbid 
formations  in  the  brain,  generaUy  attadcs  both  eyes  at  once. 
The  blindness  is  developed  very  slowly,  not  with  the  sensation 
of  a  black  cloud,  but  with  visus  defiguratus,  indistinctMlB  and 
confusion  in  the  appearance  of  all  objects.  Along  with  these 
symptoms  there  are  repeated  attacks  of  giddiness,  distressing 
photopsia,  and  intolerance  of  light.  The  pupil,  for  a  time,  is 
contracted ;  the  bloodvessels  on  the  surface  of  the  eye  tnr«> 
gescent ;  the  motions  of  the  eye  and  eyelids  at  first  convulsive, 
but  afterwards  palsied,  so  that  the  eye  is  turned  imnioveably 
to  one  side,  and  the  upper  eyelid  cannot  be  raised.  The 
pupil  now  becomes  dilated,  and  vision  extinguished.  The 
headach  generally  goes  on  increasing,  and  pain  is  also  felt  in 
the  vertebral  column.  The  pain  is  not  uniform  in  degree, 
but  remits  at  times,  and  then  increases  with  such  vidlence  that 
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the  patient  almost  loses  his  reason.  There  takes  place,  at  last, 
a  permanent  disorder  both  of  the  remaining  external  senses 
and  of  the  mental  faculties.  Hearing  is  the  first  of  the 
remaining  external  senses  which  fail ;  then  follows  smell  or 
taste,  and  sometimes  both  about  the  same  time.  At  last,  the 
patient  loses  his  memory,  and  sinks  into  general  insensibili^ 
or  becomes  maniacaL  An  attack  of  palsy  generally  do^ 
the  ^cene. 

Causes.,  Morbid  formations  in  the  brain  rarely  occur  except 
in  persons  of  cachectic  constitutions.  Their  exciting  causes 
are  blows  on  the  head,  fatigue,  cold,  and  the  like. 

TreatmenL  In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  amaurosis, 
attended  with  symptoms  leading  us  to  suspect  the  existence 
of  some  morbid  formation  in  the  brain,  it  is  important  to 
observe,  that  such  cases  ought  by  no  means  to  be  considered 
as  utterly  hopeless.  Many  cases  of  this  kind  have  their  origin 
in  inflammatory  action ;  and,  by  proper  treatment,  we  may 
often  impede  their  progress,  prolong  the  life  of  the  patient, 
render  him  more  comfortable,  and  even  preserve  a  certain 
degree  of  vision.  The  treatment  will  consist  in  keeping  the 
system  low,  by  evacuations  and  spare  diet,  in  the  cautious 
use  of  alteratives,  and  especially  of  mercury  and  arsenic,  in 
cold  applications  to  the  head,  issues  or  setons  in  the  neck,  and 
the  careful  avoidance  of  all  causes  of  excitement. 

Case  1.  Dr.  Abercrombie  records  the  case  of  a  man,  aged 
47,  whose  complaints  began  in  May,  1816,  with  headach,and 
weight  in  the  bead,  aggravated  by  stooping,  and  increasing 

gradually,  notwithstanding  copious  evacuations.  In  August, 
is  sight  began  to  fail,  with  giddiness ;  in  September,  he  could 
see  objects  only  in  a  very  strong  light;  in  I^ecember,  perfect 
blindness,  the  pain  still  continuing  constant  and  severe;  in 
the  middle  of  January,  stupor  and  forgetfulness,  followed,  on 
the  3  lilt  of  that  month,  by  coma  and  death. 

A  tumour,  the  size  of  a  large  egg,  was  found  attached  to 
the  tentorium,  in  such  a  manner,  that  part  lay  above, 
and  part  below  it ;  the  falx  likewise  entering  into  its  substance 
above.  Internally  it  was  firm,  resemblmg  somewhat  die 
structure  of  the  kidney.  There  were  four  ounces  of  fluid  in 
the  ventricles.* 

Case  2.  The  following  case  was  communicated  to  Dr. 
Abercrombie  by  Dr.  Hay.    A  girl,  aged  eleven,  had  long 

*  Pathological  and  Practical    Researches  on   Diseases    of  the  Bnio, 
p.  461.    Bdin.  1899. 
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been  liable  to  headach,  witli  weakness  of  sight,  and  a  peculiar 
tenderness  of  the  integuments  of  the  head.  In  autumn  1814, 
she  received  an  injury  on  the  forehead  from  a  fall,  and  from 
that  time  suffered  much  from  headach,  with  frequent  epis- 
taxis.  In  the  end  of  December,  the  headach  increased,  with 
fever,  intolerance  of  light  and  sound,  squinting  and  convul- 
sive paroxysms,  which,  for  some  time,  recurred  every  half 
hour.  In  March,  1815,  she  improved  remarkably,  and  for 
nearly  a  year  continued  better  in  regard  to  the  head  symp- 
toms, but  affected  with  scrofulous  sores  on  the  neck  and 
leg.  In  May,  1816,  the  headach  increased,  with  impa- 
tience of  light  and  sound,  squinting,  and  gradual  failure  of 
sight,  till  at  last  in  July  she  became  blind.  She  died  in 
October,  her  intellect  having  continued  unimpaired.  She 
also  retained  remarkable  acuteness  of  hearing,  and  intolerance 
of  sound  to  the  last. 

On  dissection,  a  tumour,  of  the  size  of  a  walnut,  was  found 
resting  on  the  sella  Turcica,  and  compressing  the  junction  of 
the  optic  nerves.  It  was  composed  of  a  medullary  substance 
of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  was  covered  by  a  thin  and  delicate 
membrane.* 

Case  3.  Mr.  Morrah  relates  the  case  of  Elizabeth  Lindup, 
nineteen  years  of  age,  of  robust  make,  and  general  good  health, 
who  for  three  years  had  continued  to  complain  of  pain  and 
swimming  of  her  head,  increased  by  motion,  and  particularly  by 
stooping.  These  symptoms  continued  with  occasional  exacer- 
bations, accompanied  by  irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  a  suffu- 
sion of  the  eyes  such  as  is  produced  by  crying,  till  the  22d  of 
April,  1810;  when,  during  her'occupation  of  cooking  a  dinner 
she  was  seized  without  any  previous  warning,  with  a  nt,  during 
which  she  had  no  convulsions,  but  lay  motionless,  her  inspira- 
tions being  very  long  and  deep,  and  gradually  becominff  less  so 
till  she  recovered.  This  happened  immediately  after  tbe  com- 
pletion of  the  menstrual  flux,  and  lasted  some  minutes.  Mr. 
jVIorrah  saw  her  before  the  fit  was  quite  over,  and  was  parti- 
cularly struck  with  the  complaint  she  made  of  an  acute  fixed 
pain  of  tlie  head,  and  with  the'  ferrety  appearance  of  the  eyes. 
One  month  from  this  time  she  had  another  fit,  which  seized 
her  so  unexpectedly,  that  she  dropped  with  a  pan  of  milk  in 
her  hand;  and  from  this  time,  till  the  20th  of  August,  she  had 
a  paroxysm  every  third  week.    Each  of  these  paroxysms  might 
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be  said  to  consist  of  two  fits,  one  iii  tlic  evening,  from  wliich 
slie  very  imperfeclly  recovered,  till  after  a  secotid,  next  morn- 
ing, after  which  she  continued  Iree  from  any  tit  for  three  weeks. 
Un  the  20th  of  August  she  had  three  fits  in  one  day,  accom- 
panied  hy  a  considerable  derangement  of  stomach,  and  by 
screaming,  and  other  indications  uf  great  suireriog,  amounting 
almost  to  delirium.  A  succession  of  these  distressing  attacks^ 
increasing  in  severity,  and  with  stupor  intervening,  continued 
till  the  middle  of  September,  when  she  bad  nearly  loist  her 
hearing.  Shortly  afterwards  she  lost  the  sight  of  her  right 
eye,  and  in  fourteen  days  more,  that  of  her  left.  Her  smell 
was  completely  gone,  the  olfactory  nerves  being  insensible 
even  to  the  stimulus  of  hartshorn ;  her  speech  and  power  of 
deglutition  were  very  much  impaired,  and  her  left  side,  of 
which  slie  had  previously  complained  as  being  afi'ectcd  with 
rigors,  became  paralytic.  On  Friday,  the  7tli  of  December, 
shefell  in  to  an  apoplectic  stupor,  which  continued  till  the  Thurs- 
day morning  following;  during  wliich  period  slie  iieitiier  spokj^ 
nor  took  nourishmenu  At  that  time  she  roused  up,  epoke,  and 
swallowed  some  refreshment,  but  soon  rela))setl  into  the  fiv- 
mer  state;  and  on  Friday  evening,  the  Hth  of  December,  she 
died.  During  the  whole  period,  witli  ilie  exception  of  Octo- 
ber, she  menstruated  regularly.  The  pulse,  till  towaidt 
the  conclusion,  was  not  ad'ected ;  there  was  no  increase  of 
heat,  the  liowels  were  rather  costive,  but  easily  acted  npMi; 
and  the  bladder  did  its  office.  At  all  times,  however,  ih«  girl 
laboured  under  a.  degree  of  nervous  irritability,  unoccouiiuime 
in  a  person  of  such  general  good  Iteulth  and  robust  orgiuiixa- 
tion. 

On  dissection,  the  vessels  of  tlie  dura  mater  appeared  ratbec 
more  turgid  than  usual.  On  removing  the  dura  mater,  the  pi* 
mater  was  seen  elevated  over  the  right  hemisphere  by  a 
tumour,  which  was  found  to  be  a  hydatid,  about  three  inchis 
long  by  two  inches  broad,  imbedded  iu  the  substance  of  the 
brain,  from  whicli  it  was  liberally  suppUed  with  nnnteruus 
minute  bloodvessels.  The  left  ventricle  coniainetl  a  little 
more  fluid  than  is  usually  found  in  a  healthy  subject:  th^ 
right  had  hardly  any,  l>eing  compressed  by  the  tumour.* 

Case  i.  Miss  M.  A.  was  etHicted  with  severe^  headach  in 
the  early  part  of  1820,  being  then  in  her  seventeenth  year.  She 
was  of  a  delicate  frame,  ligKi  hair  and  eyes,  fair  compUxioo, 
and    mild    and    cheerful    disposition.      She    had    previously 
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enjoyed  good  health,  menstruated  regularly,  had  not  received 
any  blow  or  injury,  and  knew  of  no  cause  to  which  her  oonip 
plaint  could  be  assigned.  Common  means  afforded  relief 
and  she  went  down  into  Cheshire  for  four  months  during  the 
summer,  where  she  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  daily  exercise, 
and  on  one  occasion  walked  10  miles  without  much  inoonve* 
iiience,  but  was  never  entirely  free  from  headach.  Shortly  after 
her  return  to  town,  the  pain  again  became  very  distressinOt 
and  she  again  derived  benefit  from  medicines,  and  tlie  appli* 
cation  of  a  blister  to  the  neck.  In  January,  1821,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  severe  return  of  pain,  leeches  were  applied  to  the 
forehead,  after  which  she  liad  a  long  interval  of  comparative 
ease.  In  February,  she  was  at  a  ball,  danced  for  several 
hours,  and  appeared  to  enjoy  herself  much;  nor  did  she  apply 
for  farther  advice  till  the  80th  of  May  following.  Her  symp- 
toms then  became  rapidly  worse,  and  the  poin  of  the  head 
assumed  a  more  serious  character.  It  was  usually  referred  to 
the  right  temple,  and  she  expeiienced  a  regular  escacerbation 
every  morning,  to  such  a  degree,  that  in  agony  she  would  roll 
about  the  bed  for  an  hour  or  two,  after  which  the  pain  would 
gradually  subside^  and  continue  tolerable  during  the  day.  She 
was  affected  with  vertigo,  occasional  sjmcope,  great  dread  of 
imaginary  objects,  a  state  of  high  nervous  irritation,  dulnes 
of  hearing,  and  indistinct  vision.  She  became  short-^ightedi 
objects  appeared  to  her  larger  than  natural,  and  at  times  she 
was  totally  blind  for  several  seconds.  She  had  quickness  of 
pulse,  heat  of  skin,  violent  pain  in  the  stomach,  sickness  and 
vomiting.  Severe  pains,  unattended  with  any  external 
appearance  of  inflammation,  attacked  in  succession  various 
parts  of  the  body;  at  one  time  the  throat,  occasioning  an 
extreme  difficulty  of  deglutition,  at  another  the  chest,  imped- 
ing the  respiration,  at  another  different  parts  of  the  spine, 
particularly  towards  the  neck,  also  the  knees,  the  andtt^  and 
the  wrists.  Blisters,  cold  applications  to  the  head,  mercury 
in  small  doses,  not  to  the  extent  of  salivation,  and  various 
other  means,  were  tried,  but  with  little  or  no  relief.  Her 
health  dechned  fast,  and  she  became  much  emaciated  from 
the  constant  vomiting. 

On  the  31st  of  August,  1821,  she  was  attacked,  while  in 
bed,  with  a  fit  of  strong  convulsions,  attended  with  strabismofl 
and  screaming,  which  lasted  about  half  an  hour,  and  left  her 
in  a  state  of  stupor.  Next  day  she  had  lost  all  power  over  the 
body,  and  could  not  raisQ  herself,  or  even  turn  from  side  to 
side  in  bed;  her  legs  and  arms  she  could  atill  move  •  little ; 
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her  sight,  wltich,  ttiough  unperrecC,  had  hitherto  eiutUed  her 
to  discern  objects,  was  now  so  far  lost,  that  she  coold  paceive 
only  the  diSerence  between  light  and  darkness.  The  puiuls 
were  much  dilated,  but  still  slightly  atfected  by  light.  Her 
deafness  also  was  greatly  increased.  'I'he  failure  in  ^btsod 
liearing  occurretl  6rst  on  the  left  side,  being  opposite  to  that  m 
which  the  pain  was  originally  fixed.  The  boweb  were  obstt- 
nalely  costive  ;  tite  vomiting  and  pain  of  stomacli  caiitiniwd; 
the  pain  of  the  head  was  intense;  the  pulse  quick,  her  icspip- 
ation  hurried,  skin  hot  and  dry,  sleep  tranquil  and  without 
sterlor.  In  the  course  of  a  few  ilays  she  had  a  repetition  ol 
die  same  kind  of  fit;  which  continued  to  return  with  more  or 
less  frequency  and  severity,  til!  within  a  short  period  of  her 
deadi,  generally  influenced,  however,  by  the  stiite  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal.  Sometimes  she  had  5ve  or  six  in  a  day,  and 
occasionally  she  woidd  pass  several  days  without  any  fit.  "I^uy 
usually  came  on  without  waiiiing;  sometimes  tUey  appeared 
to  be  produced  by  slight  exertion.  Besides  the  general  con- 
vulsive attacks,  she  was  subject  to  spasmodic  twitchings  and 
starlings  of  diftbrent  parts  of  the  body.  Sight  and  heariuft 
were  soon  lost  altogether;  smell  was  also  entirely  lost,  and 
taste,  if  any  remained,  was  very  imperfect.  She  expressed  a 
desire  for  particular  articles  of  food,  but  always  complained  of 
their  being  insipid,  and  could  seldum  tell  what  she  was  eating- 
Being  deprived  of  the  use  of  all  the  organs  of  sense,  except 
touch,  the  only  mode  of  communication  that  could  be  deii-is«l 
was  the  common  method  of  talking  with  the  fnigers,  the  pei^ 
son  with  whom  she  was  conver^ng  indicating  each  letter  upon 
lier  fingers.  She  was  soon  able  to  distinguish,  by  the  touch, 
every  person  with  whom  she  was  in  the  hiibit  of  lalkiog,  siid 
acquired  considernble  facility  in  this  mode  of  conversing, 
guessing  the  words  before  they  were  half-.spclt.  She  would 
thus  keep  one  or  other  of  her  attendants  constantly  employed 
wlien  awake.  She  was  anxious  to  amuse  hemell^witli  lonie 
kind  of  manual  occupation,  but  her  arms  were  so  feeble  tlMl  she 
could  not  bear  the  fatigue.  Her  intellect  was  unimpaired. 
except  when  under  the  influence  of  die  fits.  She  appeared  » 
be  aware  of  her  hopeless  condition,  and  desired  that  herbead 
might  be  opened  afier  death.  She  evinced  grcnt  psttciwE 
under  her  sulFerings,  and  was  even  cheerful  when  the  pain 
was  moderate.  She  was  seldom,  however,  when  awak<V  A*a 
from  intense  pain  in  the  head,  of  a  lancinating  or  rhiiililiiBj. 
kind,  not  confined  to  any  piirticulur  part.  The  | 
upper  and  lower  pan  of  the  spine,  the  sensiitiun  i 
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coldness  down  the  back,  and  the  pain  in  the  risht  and  after- 
wards in  the  left  breast,  were  also  at  times  exceeaingly  distress- 
ing. The  face  was  often  swelled,  and  at  other  times  quite 
shrunk.  She  rarely  complained  of  cold,  excepting  down  the 
spine.  The  clieeks  were  subject  to  partial  flushings,  the  heat 
of  skin  was  frequently  oppressive,  and  the  itching  at  times 
intolerable.  The  tongue  was  occasionally  furred,  but  gener- 
ally clean.  She  had  no  thirst.  The  appetite,  after  the 
vomiting  ceased,  became  almost  insatiable,  and  she  recovered 
flesh.  The  eyes  retained  their  lustre,  but  were  quite  insensi- 
ble to  light,  and  the  pupils  were  fully  dilated. 

Subsequently  she  had  repeated  attacks  of  bilious  vomiting, 
reducing  her  each  time  to  a  state  of  extreme  debility,  from 
which  she  as  often  rallied  in  a  surprising  manner.  The  bowels 
were  obstinately  torpid,  seldom  acting  without  the  aid  of 
cathartics.  She  once  went  fourteen  days  without  an  evacua- 
tion. Her  symptoms  were  invariably  aggravated  when  the 
bowels  were  constipated.  The  catamenia  ceased  to  appear, 
after  she  was  confined  to  bed.  Her  respiration  was  natural 
and  easy ;  speech  unaltered ;  voice  clear  and  distinct ;  pulse 
from  80  to  100,  small  and  generally  weak ;  sleep  ven^  easy 
and  undisturbed,  except  by  her  crying  out  to  be  tumecl,  after 
which  she  would  fall  asleep  again  directly.  She  could  lie  on 
her  back,  or  on  either  side,  but  was  unable  to  rest  in  the  same 
position  above  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  so  that  she  required 
some  person  constantly  in  attendance  to  turn  her ;  and  if  this 
was  not  done,  as  soon  as  asked  for,  she  often  went  into  a  fit. 
She  never  recovered  the  power  of  her  body,  nor  could  she 
move  her  head  in  the  least  degree ;  but  her  sense  of  touch 
continued  perfect.  Several  attempts  were  made  to  raise  her 
gradually  in  bed,  but  they  always  produced  considerable  pain, 
and,  if  persisted  in,  brought  on  a  fit.  The  medicines  exhi- 
bited were  intended  merely  to  relieve  her  suiferingS)  except 
an  attempt  which  was  made  to  affect  the  system  with  mercury; 
but  the  fits  increased  so  much  during  its  use,  that  it  was  dis- 
continued. 

The  above  symptoms  continued  with  more  or  less  urgency 
till  February,  1823,  when  her  powers  began  to  fail  altogether, 
the  stomach  rejecting  every  kind  of  food.  No  evacuation 
could  be  procured  from  the  bowels,  without  the  aid  of  injec* 
tions;  the  whole  muscular  system  seemed  to  lose  its  tone; 
the  limbs  were  drawn  into  a  semiflexed  position,  and  she  had 
scarcely  strength  to  move  them ;  the  lips  were  half  closed,  the 
mouth  full  of  aphthous  ulcerations,  and  the  teeth  covered  with 
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sordes ;  the  features  were  distorted ;  she  slept  with  her  ejfelids 
half  open ;  the  eyes  became  dim ;  inflammation  came  oq  in 
the  left  eye,  which  proceeded  to  ulceration,  and  opacity  of  the 
cornea.  She  expressed  no  pain,  and  was  not  even  aware  that 
the  eye  was  affected.  The  nrine  and  fasces  were  passed 
involuntarily.  She  could  not  swallow  any  food  unless  it  was 
reduced  to  a  liquid  form,  and  then  only  with  difficulty.  She 
had  a  troublesome  cough,  which,  from  her  extreme  debility, 
frequently  threatened  suffocation.  Pain  in  the  head  continued 
to  distress  her,  but  the  fits  were  less  frequent,  and  appeared 
incapable  of  producing  the  same  convulsive  action,  from  want 
of  power  in  the  muscles.  Her  mental  faculties  also  declined; 
she  talked  very  little,  and  only  of  her  complaints^  Her  pulse 
was  so  feeble  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible.  She  still  breathed 
freely,  and  slept  much.  In  September,  a  slight  diarrhcBS 
came  on.  She  could  now  take  scarcely  any  sustenance,  and 
had  become  so  much  emaciated  that  the  skin  was  excoriated 
in  several  places  from  pressure.  She  died  on  the  5th  of 
October,  1823,  having  lingered  more  than  two  years  from  the 
first  attack  of  convulsions,  and  nearly  four  years  from  the 
commencement  of  the  headach. 

The  scalp  was  slightly  cedematous.  The  bones  of  the 
cranium  were  extraordinarily  thin,  and  several  short  spicula 
projected  inwards,  from  the  posterior  part  of  each  parietal 
bone.  The  membranes  covering  the  brain  were  free  from 
disease;  the  substance  of  the  cerebrum  rather  scoter  than 
usual ;  from  e^ht  to  ten  ounces  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles;  the 
membrane  lining  the  ventricles  of  a  dingy  yellow  cokxir. 
The  thalami  nervorum  optioorum  were  somewhat  enlarged, 
and  entirely  converted  into  a  fungous  disease,  which  Mr. 
Hunter,  the  narrator  of  the  case,  considers  to  have  been  of 
the  nature  of  fungus  hsematodes.  A  longitudinal  section 
through  one  of  the  thalami  presented  exactly  the  appearance 
of  a  portion  of  coagulated  blood.  The  corpora  striata  were 
not  affected,  but  the  disease  extended  into  the  adjacsent  parts 
of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  below,  and  also  to  the  lower 
and  posterior  edge  of  the  falx  major.  The  optic  nerves  were 
of  a  darker  colour  than  usual,  but  did  not  appear  to  be  altered 
in  texture.  The  other  cerebral  nerves  pres^ited  no  deviation 
from  their  natural  structure.  The  spinal  marrow,  as  &r  as 
could  be  traced  through  the  foramen  magnum,  was  perfectly 
healthy.  There  were  several  sharp  ridges  of  bone  at  the 
basis  of  the  cranium,  and  the  irregulariues  were  ail  v^ 
strongly  marked.    No  diseased  appearance  was  found  in  the 
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tliCNrax  nor  abdomen,  except  a  number  of  small  biliary  con- 
cretions.* 

XIII.  Amaurosis  from  Morbid  Changes  in  the  Membranes^  or 

in  the  Bones  of  the  Cranium. 

There  are  various  states  of  the  dura  mater,  and  of  the  bones 
of  the  skull,  capable  of  inducing  amaurosis;  such  as,  ossifica- 
tions of  the  dura  mater,  especially  when  they  are  in  the  form 
of  sliarp  spiculae,  and  exostoses  proceeding  from  the  inner 
table  of  the  skull. 

The  symptoms  arising  from  these  morbid  changes  are  ex- 
ceedingly similar  to  those  already  described  as  attendant  on 
diseased  formations  within  the  cranium.  In  many  of  the 
patients  who  labour  under  tlie  present  variety  of  amaurosis, 
there  takes  place  at  last  a  protrusion  of  die  eye  out  of  the 
orbit ;  a  symptom  indicative  of  great  derangement  in  the  bones 
forming  the  basis  of  the  cranium,  of  the  dura  mater  covering 
the  sella  Turcica,  or  of  the  upper  part  of  the  orbit. 

The  morbid  changes  of  the  bones,  which  induce  amaurosii^ 
are  found  chiefly  in  the  basis  of  the  cranium.  In  these  cases, 
caries  is  sometimes  met  with,  but  mucli  more  frequently  exos- 
tosis of  different  forms.  In  some  instances,  innumerable 
spiculse  of  bone  project  into  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  so 
sharp  that  they  readily  wound  the  finger.  Beer  preserved 
the  skull  of  a  lady,  who  had  been  totally  blind,  and  for  some 
weeks  before  her  death  unconscious,  in  which  there  was 
scarcely  any  part  within  the  cranium  which  was  not  studded 
with  such  sharp  exostoses.  In  such  cases,  the  bones  are 
generally  very  thin,  the  diploe  being  almost  completely 
wanting.  lu  an  amaurotic  boy,  who,  for  a  short  time  before 
his  death,  was  insane.  Beer  found,  on  dissection,  a  s{nne,  of 
considerable  length,  by  the  side  of  the  sella  Turcica,  which 
had  perforated  tlie  optic  nerves  at  their  junction. 

There  is  a  set  of  cases,  described  by  Sir  Everard  Home,f 
and  attributed  by  him  to  the  spread  of  inflammation  from  the 
dura  mater  to  the  pericranium,  which  are  attended  by  the 
symptoms  common  to  pressure  on  the  brain  from  other  causes^ 
and  amongst  these  by  amaurosis,  and  which  are  relieved  by 
cutting  down  upon  the  cranium,  so  as  to  remove  the  tension 
of  the  parts  over  it.  In  one  fatal  case  of  this  kind,  he  found 
the  pericranium  thickened  into  a  mass  of  a  fibrous  bony  tex- 

*  Medico-Chirureical  Transactions,  Vol.  xiiL  p.  86.     London,  1825. 
f  Tnmmictkms  of  s  Society  for  the  Improrement  of  Medical  and  Chirar- 
gkai  KiiovMge»  Vol.  iiL  p.  182.    Londoo,  1812. 
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ture ;  and  corresponding  to  this  part,  internally,  there  was  a 
similar  thickening  and  induration  of  the  dura  mater.  Most 
of  the  cases  referred  to  had  been  treated  by  long  courses  of 
mercury  without  benefit,  in  some  of  them  with  aggravaticm 
of  the  symptoms.  Sir  £•  Home  considers  the  disease  as 
beginning  in  the  dura  mater.  Dr.  Abercrombie  thinks  it 
more  likely  to  commence  in  the  pericranium ;  as  it  has  fre- 
quently been  cured  simply  by  cutting  down  to  the  bone.  In 
the  progress  of  neglected  cases,  both  the  skull  and  the  dura 
mater  become  affected.  As  in  most  of  the  cases  related  bv 
Sir  £«  Home,  the  patients  had  previously  used  mercury  in 
considerable  quantity,  he  concludes  that  probably  the  effects 
of  that  medicine  on  the  constitution  predispose  to  this  psr- 
ticular  disease. 

Those  who  have  suffered  from  rachitis  in  youth,  from 
syphilis,  or  from  gout  in  middle  age,  are  more  liable  than 
others  to  the  present  species  of  amaurosis. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  all  the  cases  mentioned 
by  Beer,  it  appears  that  the  complaint  in  the  head  and  eyes 
began  after  sudden  cooling  of  tlie  head,  followed  by  rheu- 
matism, which  though  slight  in  its  commencement,  had  fixed 
itself  in  the  fibrous  covering  of  the  skulL 

The  prognosis  in  this  kind  of  amaurosis  is,  I  need  scarcely 
say,  extremely  unfavourable.  The  gradual  development  of 
complete  blindness,  and  not  only  death,  but  a  very  moomfiil 
death,  is  to  be  dreaded.  Nor  does  the  healing  art  poness 
any  means  which  can  be  effectually  employed  in  dlminiduDg^ 
much  less  removing,  the  organic  changes  upon  which  the 
disease  depends,  except  perhaps  in  one  or  two  cases.  These 
cases  are  when  the  symptoms  evidently  originate  in  some 
constitutional  disorder,  and  especially  in  syphilis. 

Case  1.  The  following  case  is  one  of  those  related  hj  Sir 
Everard  Home. 

A.  B.  aged  21,  in  the  year  1792,  had  some  venereal  symp- 
toms, for  which  he  underwent  a  course  of  mercurv.  The 
symptoms  were  removed,  but  he  was  ever  afterwards  subject 
to  attacks  of  giddiness,  attended  with  much  general  bodily 
uneasiness,  and  a  remarkable  degree  of  dejection  of  spirits. 
These  attacks  occurred  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals,  and 
appeared  to  depend  very  much  on  the  state  of  his  bowel& 
He  was  naturally  of  a  very  costive  habit,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  took  frequent  doses  of  calomel.  By  persevering  in 
tl^i^.  pri^ctice,  tlie  above-mentioned  symptoms  became  fess, 
though  they  were  never  entirely  removed.     In  November, 
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1806,  he  had  a  chancre  on  the  glans  penis,  for  which  he  took 
hydrargjrrus  calcinatus,  and  confined  himself  to  the  house* 
His  mouth  became  sore,  and  the  chancre  healed ;  but  he  was 
soon  after  attacked  with  a  severe  pain  in  the  right  side  of  his 
head,  attended  with  a  tumefaction  of  the  scalp  in  that  part. 
The  pain  was  so  severe  as  to  prevent  his  sleeping,  and  at  times 
his  sight  and  hearing  were  considerably  impaired.  At  the  end 
of  six  weeks  he  left  off  the  mercury;  but  the  symptoms  did 
not  abate. 

On  the  29th  of  December  he  caught  cold,  and  the  sym[>- 
toms  became  much  aggravated.  On  the  2d  of  January,  an 
abscess  burst  in  his  right  ear,  the  discharge  from  which  con- 
tinued for  two  or  three  days.  The  pain  and  swelling  were 
now  diminished,  but  it  was  found  that  his  mouth  was  drawn 
to  the  left  side.  In  consequence  of  this  paralytic  affection, 
he  was  kept  low,  and  in  three  weeks  it  went  off. 

In  a  week  after  the  bursting  of  this  abscess,  the  pain  became 
as  severe  as  before,  and  he  now  referred  it  to  the  left  side  of 
the  head,  over  the  parietal  bone.  The  pericranium  of  that 
side  was  much  tumefied.  About  the  I4th  of  March,  tliese 
S3rmptoms  were  much  aggravated ;  and  on  the  17th,  he  be- 
came deaf.  The  pain  was  so  severe,  that  he  could  hardly  sit 
up.  Sir  £.  Home  made  an  incision  down  to  the  parietal 
bone.  The  pericranium  was  found  extremely  thickened  and 
tender,  so  that  the  operation  caused  unusual  pain.  He  expe- 
rienced immediate  relief  and  slept  well  at  night,  which  he 
had  not  done  during  the  whole  progress  of  his  complaint. 
On  the  22d  of  March,  an  abscess  burst  in  his  right  ear,  and 
discliarged  for  two  or  three  days.  In  the  course  of  a  week 
after  the  operation,  the  pain  and  tumefaction  subsided;  but 
he  continued  deaf,  and  complained  of  a  noise  and  singing  in 
his  head.  The  wound  was  dressed  at  first  with  dry  lint,  after- 
wards with  lint  moistened  with  diluted  nitrous  acid.  In  two 
months,  a  portion  of  bone,  of  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  exfoli- 
ated. In  six  weeks  more,  a  similar  exfoliation  took  place; 
and  after  this  the  wound  was  allowed  to  heal.  The  patient's 
general  health  improved,  so  as  to  become  better  in  every 
respect  than  it  had  he&\  for  several  years  before;  but  he  con« 
tinned  dea^  and  troubled  with  an  incessant  noise  in  his  head; 
There  was  no  return  of  his  headachs.*  < 

Case  2.  The  following  case^  related  by  the  late  Mr.  Wilson, 

I-  >     ii ■  I  ■. 

•  Transactions  of  a  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Medical  aiiS  ^JhirUl*!.* 
gkal  Knowledge,  Vol.  iti.  p.  146.    London,  181?.  '  "  '     );iiM<ii< 
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of  London,  shows  what  may  sometimes  be  done,  e»en  in  cir- 
cumstances which  miglit  appear  almost  desperate. 

In  November,  1806,  Mr.  Wilson  was  requested  by  a  stir}^n 
of  his  acquaintance  to  visit  a  gentleman,  who  had  been  affected 
with  a  long  and  severe  illness.  Mr.  W.  received  tlie  following 
account  of  the  case. 

In  the  spring  of  1803,  when  influenza  was  very  prevaleni, 
Mr.  C.  a  muscular  man,  about  28  years  of  age,  and  of  rather 
a  sanguineous  lemperamenC,  was  attacked  with  a  very  severe 
deep-seated  pain  in  the  orbit  of  tlie  left  eye.  A  physician  of 
eminence  was  consulted,  by  wlioni  a  rigidly  antiphlogistic  plan 
was  recommended.  This  was  persevered  in  for  a  considerable 
time  without  benefit.  The  case  was  then  deemed  nervous, 
and  medicines  adapted  for  the  relief  of  nervous  diseases  were 
employed  in  large  quantities.  The  patient  was  ordered  to 
remove  to  Hampstead  for  the  benefit  of  the  air.  Thb  plan 
not  succeeding,  other  medical  opinions  were  taken,  and  varions 
remedies  tried ;  but  the  patient  grndoiJly  became  worse.  The 
sense  of  hearing  in  the  left  ear  was  now  totally  losL  The 
levator  of  the  leit  upper  eyelid  became  paralyzed,  and  a  great 
degree  of  strabismus  was  produced  by  the  rectus  extermu 
having  also  lost  its  power.  The  pupil  of  the  left  eye  became 
much  and  constantly  dilated,  and  the  sight  of  that  eye  ww 
lost.  The  right  angle  of  the  mouth  was  permnnenlly  dr«wn 
to  the  right  side.  An  extreme  hoarseness  took  place,  and  his 
articulation  became  so  indistinct  that  he  could  not  be  imder^ 
stood  even  by  his  friends.  He  lost  the  power  of  swallowii^ 
solids,  and  swallowed  fluids  with  very  great  difficulty,  as  tho 
attempt  brought  on  a  flistrcssing  sense  of  snffocation.  A 
vessel  was  constantly  placcil  at  his  side  to  receive  the  ulhra, 
which  he  could  neidicr  swallow  nor  eject  from  his  month, 
and  which  he  therelbre  endeavoured  to  push  out  with  bis 
tongue.  His  bowels  were  most  ohsiinniiely  constipated,  r^ 
quiring  the  frequent  use  of  drastic  purges. 

Upon  visiting  the  patient,  Mr.  Wilson  found  his  riglit  luuid 
and  arm  folded  up,  and,  with  the  leg  of  the  same  side,  in  a 
state  of  compietp  paralysis.  Very  violent  pain  in  the  mint  of 
the  left  eye  still  continued,  and  thei«  was  also  conndpntble 
pain  in  the  vertebra;  of  the  neck,  and  at  the  lop  of  ihe 
shoulder.  When  in  bed,  he  could  not  raise  hts  head  fnm 
the  pillow;  lie  could  scarcely  sleep  at  all,  and  had  no  nspite 
from  excruciating  pain;  in  short,  his  dissolution  was  hourly 
expected.  Mr.  W.  learned  also,  that  l)efore  ihc  ooiumenc*- 
iiicnt  of  the  disciisf.  he  liiid  luid  at  two  or  three  dif!'en.iH 
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times,  chancres  and  incipient  buboes,  and  that  for  these  he 
had  used  mercury,  until  the  sjonptoms  disappeared,  and  the 
surgeon  who  attended  him  pronounced  his  cure  to  be  com- 
plete. In  the  summer  preceding  his  illness,  he  had  strained 
his  back  in  leaping;  a  short  time  after  which,  a  bubo  formed 
in  the  right  groin.  This  was  particularly  attended  to,  under 
the  supposition  that  it  might  prove  venereaL  It  suppurated, 
and  healed  without  mercury  having  been  used. 

Observing  something  particular  m  the  figure  of  one  of  his 
legs,  Mr.  W.  requested  leave  to  examine  it:  and  when  the 
stocking  was  removed,  perceived  a  cicatrice  of  considerable 
e^ttent,  and  that  the  tibia  was  much  enlarged.  The  patient  did 
not,  however,  feel  anypain  in  this  bone.  He  expressed  in  writing 
with  his  left  hand,  that  several  years  before,  he  had  received  a 
severe  blow  on  this  1^,  and  that  a  large  piece  of  bone  had 
come  away ;  he  could  not  recollect  whether  he  took  any  mer- 
cury at  that  time,  and  he  did  not  think  that  his  surgeon  con- 
sidered the  disease  in  the  bone  as  venereal.  He  did  not 
remember  having  had,  at  any  time,  spots  on  his  skin  or  a  sore 
throat.  His  present  ailment,  he  said,  had  never  been  consid- 
ered, by  any  of  the  medical  persons  whom  he  had  consulted, 
as  venereal,  nor  had  the  use  of  mercury  ever  been  proposed 
for  its  cure. 

On  examining  his  neck,  Mr.  W.  found  several  of  the  ver- 
tebrae much  enlarged.  He  discovered  also  a  large  swelling  in 
the  acromion  of  the  right  scapula,  and  a  considerable  enlarge- 
ment of  the  whole  of  the  spine,  and  greater  part  of  the  superior 
costa,  of  that  bone.  As  the  muscles  were  wasted,  a  swelling 
was  readily  perceived  in  the  os  brachii,  a  little  above  the 
attachment  of  the  deltoid  muscle.  The  right  clavicle  possessed 
at  least  three  times  its  usual  thickness. 

From  the  possibility  of  these  swellings  being  venereal,  Mr. 
W.  felt  justified  in  proposing  the  immediate  use  of  mercury. 
The  patient's  relations  were  apprehensive  that  his  extreme 
weakness,  and  the  apparently  rapid  approadi  of  death,  would 
render  the  experiment  useless ;  but  willingly  consented  to  the 
attempt  being  made^  as  without  something  being  done,  and 
done  quickly,  death  seemed  inevitable. 

Accordingly,  one  drachm  of  the  strong  mercurial  ointment, 
with  five  grains  of  camphor,  was  rubbed  upon  his  skin  every 
night,  and  a  seton  was  inserted  in  the  back  of  his  neck.  In 
four  days,  his  mouth  became  affected  from  tlie  mercury ;  in 
ten  days,  he  swallowed  with  less  difficulty,  he  slept  well,  and 
his  pains  were  nearly  gone  in  a  fortnight,  the  enlargement  ,of 
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the  clavicle  was  evidently  lessened,  and  bis  muscles  were  much 
fuller  and  firmer.  He  had  hIso  recovered  his  speech,  so  fiir 
as  to  make  himself  understood.  The  quantity  of  the  ointment 
was  now  increased  to  a  drachm  night  and  morning,  and  the 
use  of  it  was  continued  for  eleven  weeks;  towards  the  latter 
part  of  which  time,  when  lie  could  swallow  with  ease,  he  took 
about  eight  ounces  of  the  compound  decoction  of  s) 
daily,  and  now  itnd  then  some  preparation  of  Peruvian  b 

During  this  course,  nlthougb  the  patient's  mouth  «•> 
afiected  with  a  considerable  degree  of  soreness,  he  gntliuvd 
health  and  strength  daily,  and  before  it  was  disconiinOM)  hod 
grown  fat.  His  muscles  had  acquired  very  nearly  ihcir  ori- 
ginal plumpness  and  strengtb,  and  the  limbs  their  fonner 
capahility  of  motion.  'Vbe  pains  were  wholly  removed,  and 
the  tliickening  of  the  bones  very  much  re<liiced.  His  [»wcr 
of  swallowing  and  of  moving  the  right  extremities,  seemed  ai 
first  to  increase,  in  the  same  proportion  us  the  swellings  of  the 
cervical  vertebra;  decreased.  Uut  though  these  swellingt 
afterwards  became  stationary,  the  powers  of  the  muscles  were 
completely  restored.  His  cure,  with  the  following  exceptioMy 
was  perfect,  and  had  remained  so  for  more  than  two  yvat. 
The  pupil  of  the  left  eye  continued  more  ddaled  (tun  that 
of  tlie  right,  and  the  eyelid  could  not  be  raised  quite  so  hioll 
as  formerly ;  but  he  could  distinguish  objects  and  oojotirv  in 
some  measure  with  the  left  eye,  and  even  small  nbjocti  wbOl 
he  used  plain  green  spectacles,  and  employed  thnt  eye  onl»- 
Wheti  he  used  botli  eyes  lits  vision  was  confused,  ne  Iw  then 
saw  objects  double.  He  stilt  spoke  with  a  very  ho«rse  roico, 
but  his  articulatirai  was  sufficiently  dislinct" 
XIV.  Amaurosis  from  Morbid  Changes  affecting  the  }-\ftk  Pair 
of  Nerren. 

When  disease  within  the  cranium  affects  principally  the 
fifth  jMiir  of  nerves,  a  train  of  symptoms  is  produced  similar 
to  the  changes  which  have  been  oltservcd  to  follow  the  cliviiion 
of  the  trunk  of  the  nerve,  in  experiments  on  tlie  lower  ani- 
mals. Besides  amaurosis,  more  or  less  complete,  thrre  i» 
inftsmmation  of  the  eye  ending  in  ulceration  hihI  opacity  of 
the  cornea,  insensibility  of  the   conjunctiva    .ind  the  oilier 

Earts  supplied  with  common  sensation  by  the  fifth  paJr,  and 
tas  of  taste  in  the  corresponding  side  of  the  tongue  Sotetc 
neuralgia  geneially  accompanies  ihis  amaurosis;  and  from 
tlie  third  pair  being  often  involved  in  the  morbid  state  oflbt: 

•  Tnuisactions  of  ■  Worieiy  for  the  Iniprnvcnient  of  Mettiinl  ai 
iir(;i»l  Knowk-di^e.  Vol  iii.  (i.  llj.     LiHidun,  lOlit.        '    <   luwj 
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brain  or  its  coveringSy  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball  and  the 
levator  of  the  upper  eyelid,  are  apt  to  be  at  the  same  time 
afiected  with  paralysis.  These  various  ^mptoms  follow  each 
other,  sometimes  in  one  order,  sometimes  in  another.  In 
some  cases  the  amaurosis,  in  others  the  neuralgia,  is  the  com* 
plaint  which  attracts  most  attention ;  sometimes  ihe  disease  is 
lodged  upon  as  merely  an  obstinate  ophthalmia,  and  in  other 
instances  it  is  considered  as  a  paralysis. 

Case.  A  young  man,  an  epileptic  in  the  hospital  La  PUiej 
died  on  the  12th  of  August,  1824,  after  having  been  under 
the  care  of  M.  Serres,  for  ten  or  eleven  months.  When  he 
was  admitted  into  the  hospital,  he  complained,  in  addition  to  hisr 
epileptic  seizures,  of  slignt  inflammation  of  the  right  eye.  The 
inflammation  increased,  the  cornea  became  opaque,  and  sights 
at  first  disordered,  was  ultimately  lost  by  Uiis  cause.  The 
organs  of  sense,  on  the  right  side,  became  successively  deprived 
of  their  natural  powers.  This  took  place  in  June,  1824.  The 
riffht  eye,  eyelids,  nostril,  and  half  of  the  tongue,  were  deprived 
ofsensation,  while  the  same  parts  on  the  len  side  possessed  it 
perfectly.  Shortly  after,  the  disease  was  acffravated  by  a  scor^ 
Dutic  affection,  which  first  manifested  itself  on  the  right  side 
of  both  maxillae,  on  this  side  laying  the  teeth  bare  by  an 
affection  of  the  gums.  At  the  advanced  stace  of  the  disease. 
Complete  deafness  took  place  on  the  right  side. 

On  dissection,  the  ganglion  of  the  fifbh  pair  on  the  right  side 
was  found  to  be  swoln,  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  less  vascular 
than  usual ;  and  the  nerve,  where  it  seems  inserted  into  the 
pons  Varolii,  was  changed  into  a  yellow  gelatinous  substance, 
like  the  ganglion,  which  substance  transmitted  small  pro- 
cesses into  the  pons,  in  the  direction  of  the  fasciculi  of  the 
insertion  of  the  nerve.  Tlie  muscular  branches  of  the  affected 
nerve  were  unaltered,  and  the  action  of  mastication  had  never 
been  disturbed.^ 

XV.    Amaurosis  from  Poisons* 

Almost  all  substances  included  under  the  classes  of  nar* 
cotic  and  narcotico-acrid  poisons,  produce,  along  with 
other  effects  on  the  nervous  system,  dimness  of  simt  and 
dilated  pupils.  Dilatation  and  fixedness  of  the  pupus  foUow 
the  application  of  some  of  these  substances  even  to  the  skin 
merely,  and  of  this  we  take  advantage  in  the  treatment  of 
several  of  the  diseases  of  the  eye ;  but  it  does  not  generally 

*  ScrreSy  Anatomie  Compai^  du  Certteu.    Tome  il  |k  67.  Pvit,  1M7» 
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happen^  diat  belladoiina,  or  hyosciamus,  the  substances 
usually  employed  in  this  way,  appear  to  cause  any  other  afiec- 
tion  of  th^  retina,  than  a  degree  of  obscurity  and  dazzling 
such  as  the  mere  influx  of  light  through  a  much  dilated  pup'il 
might  induce.  Taken  internally,  however,  tliese  poisons,  as 
weU  as  many  of  their  congeners,  evidently  induce  insensi- 
bility, more  or  less  complete,  of  the  retina,  along  with  mydri- 
asis in  most  instances,  but  sometimes  with  mydsis.  Tbey  also 
cause  delirium,  coma,  convulsions,  and,  if  not  speedily  coun- 
teracted, death. 

The  eiFects  of  large  doses  of  belladonna  have  been  fre- 
quendy  witnessed,  in  consequence  of  children  and  adults  beii^ 
tempted  to  eat  the  berries  by  their  fine  colour  and  bright 
lustre.  Dryness  of  the  throat  is  an  almost  uniform  symptom 
in  such  cases,  and,  along  with  difficulty  in  swallowing 
is  much  complained  of  by  the  patient.  The  delirium  is 
generally  extravagant,  and  accompanied  with  immoderate  and 
uncontrollable  laughter,  sometimes  with  constant  talking,  but 
occasionally  with  complete  loss  of  voice.  The  eyeba&  are 
red  and  prominent,  vision  is  more  or  less  afifected;  some- 
times so  much  so,  that  even  the  brightest  light  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished. The  torpor  or  lethargy  which  follows  the  deli- 
rium, occurs  more  or  less  quickly,  but  in  general  not  fcnr  several 
hours  after  the  poison  is  taken.  Convulsions  rarely  appear  to 
be  produced  by  belladonna.  The  effects  of  this  poison  arehN 
no  means  so  quickly  dissipated  as  those  of  opium.  The  blind- 
ness especially,  is  often  a  very  obstinate  symptom,  sometimes 
remaining  long  after  the  affection  of  the  mind  has  disappeared. 
For  days,  and  even  weeks,  the  pupils  n^ay  continue  dilated, 
and  vision  disordered. 

Similar  effects  are  produced  by  large  doses  of  hyosciamus, 
or  stramonium.  Blindness  with  dilated  pupils,  ^so  attend 
poisoning  by  white  hellebore,  tobacco,  ana  several  other  sub- 
stances. O^ium  and  alcohol  also  induce  insensibility  of  the 
retina,  sometimes  accompanied  with  dilatation,  but  more  fre- 
quently with  contraction  of  the  pupils. 

It  becomes  a  question  of  great  importance.  How  do  the  nar- 
cotic and  narcotico-acrid  poisons  act  in  th^  production  of 
amaurosis  ?  Do  they  operate,  through  the  medium  of  the 
nervous  system,  on  that  part  of  the  brain  which  forms  the 
immediate  organ  of  visual  perception,  the  optic  nerve,  the 
third  pair  which  animates  the  iris,  and  the  other  nerves 
connected  with  the  external  organs  of  this  sense  ?  Or  do  they 
merely  induce  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  tlie  brain,  and  some- 
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times  e?tlrav2i5dtion  of  blood  within  the  hend  ?  They  proba- 
bly act  in  both  these  ways.  Congestion  of  the  cerebral  ressels 
is  commonly,  though  perhaps  not  invariably,  found  on  dis- 
section, after  death  from  a  narcotic  or  narcotico-acrld  poi- 
son; and  must  undoubtedly  tend  to  produce  insensibility  in 
cases  of  poisoning,  as  it  does  in  cases  of  apoplexy  or  cerebral 
plethora.  But  that  the  amaurotic  effects  of  the  poisonous 
substances  in  question  are  to  be  ascribed  wholly  to  congestion 
does  not  appear  probable,  when  we  take  into  account  the 
dilatation  of  the  pupils,  which,  often  in  the  course  of  not 
many  minutes,  follows  the  application  of  belladonna  to  the 
skin  of  the  eyelids,  and  which,  whether  it  is  to  be  regarded  as 
produced  by  nervous  communication  or  by  absorption,  can 
scarcely  with  any  degree  of  plausibility  be  supposed  to  arise 
from  cerebral  oppression. 

I  have  already  had  occasion  repeatedly  to  hint  my  suspicion, 
that  one  of  the  narcotico-acrids,  which  custom  has  foolishly  in- 
troduced into  common  use,  namely  tobacco,  is  a  frequent  cause 
of  amaurosis.  A  great  majority  of  the  amaurotic  patients,  by 
whom  I  have  been  consulted  during  the  last  twelve  years,  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  chewing,  ana  still  oftener  of  smoking, 
tobacco,  in  large  quantities.  It  is  difficult,  of  course,  to  prove 
that  blindness  is  owing  to  any  one  particular  cause,  when 
perhaps  several  causes,  favourable  to  its  production,  have  for 
a  length  of  time  been  acting  on  the  individual^  and  it  i^  espe- 
cially difficult,  to  trace  the  operation  of  a  poison,  daily  applied 
to  the  body,  for  years,  in  such  quantities  as  to  produce,  at  a 
time,  only  a  veiy  small  amount  of  deleterious  influence,  the 
accumulative  effect  being  at  last  merely  the  insensibility  of  a 
certain  set  of  nervous  organs.  At  the  same  time,  we  are 
familiar  with  the  consequences  of  minute  portions  of  other 
poisons,  which  are  permitted  to  operate  for  a  length  of  time 
on  the  constitution,  such  as  alcohol,  opium,  lead,  arsenic,  mer- 
cury, &c.,  and  we  can  scarcely  doubt,  that  a  poison  so  dele- . 
terious  as  tobacco,  must  also  produce  its  own  peculiar  injuri- 
ous effects. 

It  would  appear  that  there  are  t^o  principles  of  activity  in 
tobacco,  an  essential  oil,  and  a  peculiar  proximate  principle 
called  nicotin,  both  of  which  are  capable  of  producing  death, 
but  by  very  different  physiological  actions,  the  former  by  its 
effects  on  the  brain,  the  latter  by  its  influence  on  the  heart. 
The  essential  oil  is  so  virulent  a  poison,  that  small  animals  are 
almost  instantly  killed,  when  wounded  by  a  needle  dipped  in 
it,  or  when  a  few  drops  of  it  are  let  fall  upon  their  tongue. 
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Dr.  Paris*  records  the  case  of  a  child,  whose  death  was  occa- 
sioned by  her  having  swallowed  a  portion  of  half-smoked 
tobacco,  which  was  taken  from  the  pipe  of  her  father,  and  in 
which  there  no  doubt  existed  a  quantity  of  essential  oil,  which 
had  been  separated  by  the  act  oi  smoking ;  for  in  the  process 
of  smoking,  the  oil  is  separated,  and  being  rendered  eropy- 
reumatic  by  heat,  is  thus  applied  to  the  tauces  in  its  most 
active  state.  Now,  that  the  regular  application,  in  this  way, 
of  a  poison  of  such  power,  perhaps  five  or  six  times  daily  for 
months  or  years  together,  shoulu  at  length  be  productive  of 
serious  effects  on  tne  nervous  system,  and  especially  on  the 
brain,  cannot  surely  be  matter  of  wonder.  Indeed  it  would 
be  surprising,  if  it  were  otherwise. 

The  Germans  accuse  a  variety  of  bitter  substances,  em^ 

Eloyed  either  for  food  or  medicine,  asproducUve  of  amaurosis; 
ut  with  what  degree  of  justice,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say.  Beer 
enumerates  bitter  almonds,  the  root  of  succory,  quasda,  and 
centaurium,  amongst  this  class. 

Treatment.  1.  If  amaurosis  be  the  consequence  of  a 
large  dose  of  a  narcotic,  which  still  remains  in  the  stomach, 
we  ought  in  general  to  begin  by  giving  a  dose  of  tartar 
emetic,  or  sulphate  of  zinc,  m  as  small  a  quantity  of  water 
as  possible ;  for,  as  long  as  the  narcotic  remains  in  the  sto- 
mach, the  addition  of  any  fluid  which  would  not  immediately 
be  rendered  by  vomiting,  would  only  dissolve  the  narcotic^ 
•if  it  has  been  swallowed  in  the  solid  state,  and  add  to  its 
activity.  Vinegar,  especially,  which  has  been  found  so  use- 
ful in  removing  he  disease  which  arises  from  opium,  only 
adds  to  its  activity,  if  it  be  given  before  the  poison  has  been 
rendered  from  the  stomach.  When  no  danger,  however, 
of  this  kind  is  to  be  apprehended,  as  is  the  case  in  alcoholic 
poisoning,  injections  into  the  stomach,  by  means  of  the  sto- 
mach pump,  and  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  the  fluid  in- 
jected, along  with  the  poisonous  substance,  are  to  be  preferred. 
As  soon  after  the  contents  of  the  stomach  have  been  eva* 
cuated  as  is  proper,  a  strong  purgative  ought  to  be  adminis- 
tered, especially  if  we  suspect  that  the  narcotic  has  began  to 
traverse  the  intestines. 

2.  Bloodletting,  both  general  and  local,  is  of  great  use  ia 
cases  of  amaurosis  from  narcotic  poisons.  This  remedy  pro- 
bablv  proves  serviceable,  chiefly  by  relieving  the  tendency  to 
cerebral  congestion,  which  uniformly  accompanies  this  amau- 
rosis. 

*  Phannacologifty  Vol.  if.  p.  4^1.  Limdon,  18S5w 
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S.  The  disease  produced  by  the  narcotic,  and  of  which  the 
amaurosis  is  a  part,  ought  next  to  be  combated  by  strong  doses 
of  coffee,  camphor,  vin^ar,  and  the  v^etable  acids. 

4.  Cold  applications  to  the  head  and  eyes  have  been  found 
useful. 

5.  In  inveterate  cases,  afler  premising  bloodletting  and 
purging,  a  course  of  mercury  may  be  tried,  with  counter-irri- 
tation of  different  sorts,  sternutatories,  and  electricitv.  The 
prognosis,  in  this  stage,  is  very  unfavourable,  especially  if  the 
pupils  are  fixed,  the  retinae  insensible,  and  the  external  ves- 
sels of  the  eye  varicose. 

C€i8e,  On  May  24,  1815,  Mr.  J.  H.  aged  19,  unaccus- 
tomed, except  for  a  day  or  two  before,  to  the  effects  of  tobacco^ 
smoked  one,  and  part  of  a  second  pipe,  without  employing 
the  usual  caution  of  spitting  out  the  saliva ;  and  partook,  at 
the  same  time,  of  a  little  porter.  He  became  affected  by 
syncope,  with  violent  retching  and  vomiting.  He  returned 
home,  complained  of  pain  in  tne  head,  undressed  himself,  and 
went  to  bed.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  taken  with  stupor  and' 
laborious  breathing. 

He  was  found  in  this  state  by  the  medical  attendant.  Tlic 
countenance  was  suffused  with  a  deep  livid  colour ;  the  eyes 
had  lost  their  brilliancy ;  the  conjunctivae  were  injected ;  the 
right  pupil  was  exceedingly  contracted;  the  lefl  was  much* 
larger  than  usual,  and  had  lost  its  circular  form;  both  were 
unaffected  on  the  approach  of  light.  The  hands  were  joined, 
and  in  a  state  of  rigid  contraction ;  the  arms  bound  over  the 
chest ;  and  the  whole  body  affected  with  spasmodic  contrac- 
tion. The  breathing  was  stertorous;  pulse  about  80  or  82, 
and  nearly  natural  in  other  respects.  No  more  vomiting ;  no 
stool  or  urine  passed ;  no  palsy. 

Fouiteen  ounces  of  blood  were  immediately  taken  from  the 
temporal  artery,  and  vin^ar  was  administered.  He  revived 
evidently ;  the  countenance  became  less  livid ;  the  spasmodic 
affection  of  the  hands  ceased ;  respiration  became  less  ster- 
torous. An  ipecacuanha  emetic  was  given,  and  operated  once> 
and  aflerwaros  some  purgative  medicine  was  administered. 

He  dozed  through  the  night.  Next  morning  he  was  affected 
with  syncope,  during  the  efforts  made  to  get  out  of  bed  to  go 
to  stooL  He  complained  very  much  of  pain  of  the  head  and 
eyes ;  the  eyes  and  eyelids  appeared  red  and  suffused.  Tongue 
loaded  ana  brownish.  One  stool.  Pulse  80  and  natural. 
Continued  to  doze.  The  feet  were  cold  in  the  morning. 
Sixteen  ounces  of  blood  were  taken  from  the  arm. 
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On  the  third  day,  he  still  doased,  and  oomplaiiied  of  pain  in 
the  head,  nausea,  and  a  tendency  to  tainU  Countenance  more 
natur^ ;  pupils  natural,  and  contract  on  exposure  to  light. 
Puke  72.  A  loose  stool  passed  insensibly  in  bed.  In  the 
evening,  he  again  became  affected  with  a  d^ree  of  stupor, 
spasms  of  the  hands,  and  stertor  in  breathing.  Six  ounces  df 
blood  were  drawn  from  the  temporal  artery,  vinegar  vas 
given,  a  blister  applied  to  the  forehead,  and  mustard  cat»- 
plasms  to  the  feet,  with  much  relief  to  the  symptoms. 

On  the  fourth  day,  he  appeared  much  as  on  the  preceding 
morning.  There  was  some  pain  of  head,  but  no  sickness  a 
vomitii^.     After  this  he  gradually  recovered.* 

XVL  Amaurosis  from  InanUion  or  Debility. 

This  species  of  amaurosis  declares  itself  from  its  com- 
mencement by  the  sensation  of  a  network  before  the  eyca^ 
seldom,  if  ever,  attended,  however,  by  that  glittering  or  daialiiig 
which  accompanies  the  same  symptom  in  some  other  varietia 
of  the  disease.  During  its  progress  the  [K>wer  of  vision  mani- 
fests remarkable  differences  in  degree,  according  to  the  phy- 
sical and  moral  influences  which  affect  the  individuaL  After 
a  hearty  meal,  or  a  few  glasses  of  wine,  or  during  the  iniuenoe 
of  some  unexpected  elation  of  mind,  the  patient  sees  for  a 
short  time  much  better  thad  he  did  before ;  while  an  opposite 
effect  is  produced  by  the  depressing  passions,  want  of  feo^ 
continued  watching,  and  the  like.  Not  unfrequendy,  this 
amaurosis  first  declares  itself  by  the  sensation  of  a  mist  befofe 
the  eyes  in  the  evenings,  the  common  artificial  light  being  too 
weak  to  affect  sufficiently  the  diminished  sensibility  oi  tlie 
nervous  apparatus  of  vision.  In  general  there  is  no  complaint 
of  pain,  neither  in  the  head  ngr  in.the  eyes,  nor  any  feeling  of 
fulness  or  weight.  There  a^-e  rarefy  any  objective  symptoms, 
except  perhaps  dilated  pupils,  attended  by  evident  general  A^ 
lity^  paleness,  emaciation,  and  a  weak,  small,  and  frequent  puke. 
Causes.  Among  the  most  frequent  causes  of  this  amaurosis 
may  be  mentioned  any  considerable  and  continued  loss  of  the 
fluids  of  the  body,  as  in  haemorrhagy,  chronic  diarrhoea, 
ptyalism,  immoderate  venery,  onanism,  protracted  sucklinff) 
the  abuse  of  reducing  remedies,  and  the  like.  This  amauross 
is  occasionally  a  sequela  of  typhus  fever,  especially  when  this 
disease  has  been  attended  by  profuse  epistasus,  or  treated  with 
remedies  producing  hyper-catharsis. 

^*  Case  of  the  Effects  of  Tobacco,  by  Marshall  Ilall,  M.D.  in  the  Edb, 
Medical  and  SurgtcalJournal,  Voi,  xH.  p.  1 1.     Edin.  1816. 
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It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  plethoric  persons  are 
in  ^neral  able  to  produce  a  degree  of  congestive  amaurosis 
at  will,  by  stooping,  tying  their  neckcloth  tight,  and  the  like. 
We  also  frequently  witness  a  temporary  amaurosis  from 
exhaustion.  For  instance,  if  the  nervous  system  is  the  seat  of 
no  particular  excitement  at  the  time,  we  observe  that  by  the 
sodden  abstraction  of  bkxK),  the  organs  of  vision,  and  indeed 
all  the  organs  of  sense,  are  strikingly  enfeebled.  In  some 
individuals  the  debility  continues  for  several  days,  and  if  any 
one  of  the  organs  of  sense  has  been  previously  weaker  than 
the  rest,  the  feebleness  of  that  organ  is  in  general  increased 
by  bloodletting.  When  syncope  is  produced  by  loss  of  blood, 
sight  appears  to  be  the  sense  which  fails  first,  and  which 
recovers  last  Hearing  is  next ;  while  smell,  taste,  and  touch, 
are  less  affected,  and  more  easily  reanimated  by  excitation. 
They  return  in  a  very  short  time  to  their  natural  state;  but 
It  is  not  so  vrith  sight.  It  is  a  popular  opinion,  that  blood' 
letting  weakens  the  sight,  and  to  a  certain  length  the  ojnnion 
is  founded  on  fact. 

Treatment  The  object  of  the  treatment  is  by  diet  and 
tonic  remedies,  to  strengthen  the  digestive  organs,  remove  the 
general  debility  of  the  patient,  and  excite  tne  sensibility  of 
the  nervous  parts  of  the  optic  apparatus.  Debilitating  dis- 
charges are  to  be  restrained,  bad  practices  on  the  part  of  the 
patient  avoided ;  country  air,  moderate  exercise,  the  cold  bath, 
and  every  otlier  general  influence  likely  to  restore  vigoor, 
are  to  be  employed. 

Local  stimulants,  such  as  etherial  vapours  directed  against 
the  eyes,  have  been  found  of  use  in  socti  cases. 

Success  in  treating  this  disease  will  depend  much  on  the 
practitioner's  discovering  the  particular  debilitating  cause  from 
which  it  has  originated ;  and  when  the  disease  is  recent,  the 
mere  avoidance  of  the  cause  will  frequently  be  sufficient  to 
arrest  its  progress. 

Case  1.  Arrachart  relates  the  case  of  a  j^oung  man,  who 
had  all  his  life  been  accustomed  to  drink  wine  as  his  ordinanr 
beverage,  but  who,  from  change  of  place,  was  obliged  to  drink 
water  only.  Diarrhcea  was  the  consequence.  This  continued 
for  nine  months,  when  the  patient  was  seized  with  fever  of 
intermittent  character.  For  this  he  was  bled  twice  at  the 
arm,  and  from  that  moment  his  sight  began  to  fail.  A  third 
bleeding,  irom  the  foot,  sensibly  mcreased  the  weakness  of 
sight,  and  immediately  after  a  fourth  bleeding,  also  from  the 
foot,  the  patient  became  altogether  blind*     Large  blisters 
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were  applied*  and  Uirtar  emetic  given,  first  of  all  ns  n  vomit, 
and  then  ns  an  alterative,  during  more  than  a  month,  withoui 
any  success.  The  exhaustion  of  tlie  patient  rapidly  incivafied, 
ana  still  the  tartar  emetic  was  repeatedly  employed.  When 
Arrachart  was  called  in,  he  prescribed  mild,  nonrisbiiig,  and 
easily  digested  food,  and  put  a  seton  into  the  neck.  The 
patient's  strength  began  to  improve,  but  his  vifiion  remaining 
as  before,  he  still  continued  to  take  six  grain  doses  of  tartir 
emetic,  without  Arrachart's  knowledge.  These  produced 
convulsions,  without  any  evacuation.  Arrachart  ha^ng  di»- 
covered  this,  prescribed  some  anodyne  and  antispasmodic 
remedies,  and  recommenced  the  nourishing  plan  of  diet.  In 
two  months,  the  patient  began  to  see  a  litUe  with  the  left  eye, 
and  during  the  course  of  the  next  three  months  the  visiwi  oT 
that  eye  sensibly  improved,  but  the  right  eye  remained  blind.* 
Com  2.  Mrs.  S.  when  in  her  30th  year,  was  broagfat  to 
bed;  and  being  a  woman  of  a  healthy  constitution,  chose  to 
suckle  her  cluld  herself.  This  she  did  for  some  time,  iritfaoat 
feeling  any  inconvenience  from  it ;  but,  having  continued  it 
for  six  weeks,  her  strength  began  lo  fail,  and  continued  to 
decline  daily,  till  she  became  incapable  even  of  moving  aboat 
the  house,  without  experiencing  a  ver\'  painhd  languor. 
About  the  same  time  her  sight  also  was  atFected  ;  at  fir«t  only 
in  a  small  degree,  but  attenvards  so  considerably,  tlut  iIk 
AilI  glare  of  the  mid-day  sun  appeared  to  her  no  stmr^cr 
than  the  light  of  the  moon.  At  this  period  of  her  disorder, 
no  black  specks  were  perceived  with  either  eye,  nor  <lid 
objects  at  any  time  appear  covered  with  a  mist  or  cloud.  She 
was  affected  with  a  violent  pain  in  the  neck,  running  tipwank 
to  the  Hde  of  the  head ;  and,  on  tJiis  arcount,  ilie  pema  '•bo 
attended  her,  thought  proper  to  take  tour  ounc«s  of  blood,  by 
cupping,  from  the  part  first  affected.  After  this,  her  sight  wiu 
worse  than  before,  and  it  was  not  long  before  she  entirely  Imt 
the  use  of  both  eyes.  81ie  bad  been  three  days  in  this  lUtc 
of  blindness,  when  Mr.  Wathen  was  first  desiretl  to  see  her. 
He  found  both  pupils  vet^-  much  dilated,  and  renwining 
unaltered  in  the  brightest  light.  His  first  advice  vims,  Ihai 
the  child  should  be  weatied  witlioui  loss  of  time.  He  onleivd, 
at  the  same  time,  bark  draughu  to  be  taken  by  tJic  mother 
three  times  in  the  day,  prescribing  also  an  opening  medicine 
to  be  taken  occasionally,  on  account  of  a  costive  habit  of  body, 
to  wliich  she  had  been  almost  coustanUy  subject  ever  aioce  the 


*  Anachon,  Mfmoire 
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time  of  her  delivery.  To  the  use  of  these  remedies  was  added 
the  frequent  application  of  the  vapour  of  aether  to  the  eyes  and 
forehead. 

On  the  fourth  dav  after  this  mode  of  treatment  was  adopted, 
Mr.  Ware  visited  the  patient,  with  Mr.  Wathen.  From  the 
account  she  gave  of  herself  her  strength  and  spirits  seemed  to 
be  in  some  decree  on  the  return ;  and  she  could  now  perceive 
faint  glimmermgs  of  liffht,  though  the  pupils  of  both  eyes 
were  in  the  same  dilated  and  fixed  state  as  before.  The  bark 
and  aether  were  continued,  and  next  day  a  strong  stream  of 
the  electric  fluid  was  poured  on  the  eyes,  whilst  several  small 
electric  sparks  were  variously  pointed  about  tlie  forehead  and 
temples.  The  day  after  this,  to  increase  the  effect  of  the 
electrici^,  the  patient  was  placed  on  a  glass-footed  stool,  and 
the  same  experiments  repeated  as  before.  This  appeared  to 
have  a  considerable  influence  in  promoting  the  cure.  .  The 
first  trial  was  almost  immediately  followed  hy  such  a  degree 
of  amendment,  that  the  patient,  to  whose  sight  every  object 
had  before  been  oonfused,  could  now  clearly  distinguish  bow 
many  windows  there  were  in  the  room  where  she  sat,  though 
she  was  still  unable  to  make  out  the  frames  of  any  of  them. 
On  the  third  day,  soon  after  she  had  been  thus  electrified,  the 
menstrual  discharge  came  on  for  the  first  time  since  she  had 
been  brought  to  bed,  and  continued  three  days,  during  which 
it  was  thought  proper  to  suspend  the  use  both  of  tlie  bark  and 
the  electricity.  Immediately  after  this  they  were  resumed; 
and  the  effect  was  that  the  sight  mended  daily.  At  the  end 
of  a  week,  she  could  perceive  all  large  objects ;  and  in  a  short 
time  she  could  read  even  the  smallest  print.  Her  strength, 
indeed,  did  not  return  so  quickly ;  on  which  account  she  was 
advised  to  remove  into  the  country,  where  the  change  of  air, 
with  the  help  of  a  mild  nutritious  diet,  soon  restored  her  to 
perfect  health.* 

CoBe  3.  A  country  lad,  of  robust  constitution,  became  the 
alternately  favoured  paramour  of  two  females,  his  fellow- 
servants,  under  the  same  roof.  He  was  the  subject  of  gutta 
Serena  in  less  than  a  twelvemonth.f 

C(i8e  4.  Another,  at  an  early  period  of  puberty,  suddenly 
fell  into  despondency,  and  sliunned  society.  He  never  leit 
his  chamber  but  when  the  shade  of  night  concealed  him  from 
observation,  and  then  selected  an  unfrequented  path.    It  was 

*  Ware's  Obserrations  on  the  Cataract  and  GKitta  Serena,  p.  385.   Lon- 
don, 1812. 
f  Travers's  Synopsis  of  the  Dineaaei  of  the  E^  p*  14^  London,  1820. 


not  tliscovered  till  too  late,  that  in  addition  to  other  signs  of 
nervous  exhntistion,  n  palsy  of  the  retinn  was  the  consequence 
of  liabilual  masturbation.* 

XVII.     Amaurosis  from  Irritation  of  the  Brandies  f/"Me  Fi/lk 
Pair  of'  Nerves. 

This  fippears  to  be  by  no  means  an  unfrequeiit  cause  of 
sympathetic  amaurosis;  numerous  instances  being  on  record, 
in  which  the  removal  of  tumours  in  contact  with  branches  of 
the  fifUi  pair,  and  of  carious  teeth,  has  been  the  means  of 
suddenly  restoring  sight. 

Case  I.  The  daughter  of  a  person  belonging  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  at  Stow,  about 
12  years  of  age,  was  brought  to  Mr,  Ware,  on  account  of 
total  blindness  of  the  left  eye,  which  had  continued  for  six 
months  without  any  visible  cause  to  produce  il. 

Upon  the  removal  of  a  small  encysted  wart,  which  was 
situated  on  the  edge  of  the  lower  eyelid,  very  near  the  punc- 
lum  lachrymale,  the  child  surprised  Mr.  W.  by  immediately 
saying  that  she  had  recovered  her  sight,  and  by  telling  him 
the  name  of  every  thing  that  was  held  up  before  her.t 

Case  2.  A  healthy  middle-aged  man,  a  ship-painter  by 
trade,  desired  Mr.  Howship's  advice,  in  1808,  on  account  of 
a  small  tumour  situated  on  the  crown  of  the  hea<l.  It  was  at 
least  ten  years  since  he  had  first  perceived  it.  He  supposed 
it  might  have  been  the  consequence  of  some  blow  on  the  part, 
iis  those  in  his  line  of  business  were  very  subject  to  such  acci- 
dents. It  had  never  been  painful,  but  yet  he  thought  bis 
general  health  was  giving  way,  as  for  some  years  he  had  been 
subject  to  headach,  a  complaint  he  never  was  afflicte<l  with  in 
his  life  before.  The  frequency  of  the  headach  was  increasing, 
and  his  sight  had  become  so  weak,  that  for  more  than  two 
years  he  had  been  totally  unable  to  read  even  the  largest  and 
clearest  print.  On  pressure,  no  pain,  or  even  sense  of  feeling, 
was  excited  in  the  tumour  on  the  scalp. 

Having  very  frequently  removed  such  tumours,  Mr. 
llowship  advised  extirpation,  which  was  done  acconlmgty, 
by  carrying  two  elliptical  incisions  through  the  teKumcnis 
beyond  the  basis  of  the  tumour,  the  portion  of  indudnl 
scalp,  with  the  tumour  itself,  being  subsequently  disNxtcd 
away  from  the  pericranium,  with  which  it  was  in  contncl. 

•  Tnni3T."s  Syiio|isiB  of  the  Dist.'ascs  of  the  Eye,  p.  1+5.    Looilotl,  IWO. 
f  ObwnotionB  im  the  Catnracl  nitd  Outta  Serena,  p.  Ue.  LoadoB,  l»ie. 
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Two  small  vessels  were  tied,  and  the  integuments  brought 
nearly  together,  with  adhesive  plaster.  In  three  weeks  Uie 
ligatures  were  off,  and  the  wound  perfectly  healed. 

On  examination,  the  tumour  proved  to  be  a  strong  cartila- 
ginous cyst,  seated  in  the  cellular  membrane  beneath  the  scalp. 
The  cavity  of  the  cyst  was  filled  with  a  yellow  purulent  fluid; 
the  thick  parts  of  which  had  formed  a  curdly  deposit  upon 
the  sides  of  the  cavity. 

The  patient  had  not  lost  above  an  ounce  of  blood  in  the 
operation,  but  he  rather  unexpectedly  felt  his  head  better  the 
following  evening,  than  for  many  months  before.  He  found 
his  uneasiness  and  pain  in  the  head  continue  to  diminish  &om 
day  to  day,  and  stated,  with  some  degree  of  surprise,  that 
he  also  found  his  sight  becoming  much  stronger,  and  clearer 
than  before.  By  the  time  the  wound  was  healed,  he  had 
quite  lost  all  remains  of  pain  in  his  head,  and  his  sight  was  so 
greatly  improved,  that  he  was  now  again  able  to  read  the 
same  small-printed  book  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using 
ten  years  before ;  nor  did  the  pains  in  the  head,  or  the  affec- 
tion of  the  s^ht,  afterwards  return.  • 

Cctse  3.     F.  Przesmycki,  aged  30,  who  had  always  enjoyed 
good  health,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  rheumatic  pains 
in  the  head  and  joints,  was  suddenly  seized  in  the  autumn 
of  1825,  with  violent  pain  shooting  from  the  lefl  temple  to 
the  eye  and  side  of  the  face.     This  pain  was  attributed  to 
cold ;  it  lasted  several  days,  then  subsided,  but  returned  pe- 
riodically without  being  so  severe  as  to  lead  him  to  consult 
a  medical  man.     But  in  two  months  it  recurred  with  such 
intensity,  especially  in  the  eye,  that  that  organ  appeared  to 
the  patient  about  to  start  from  its  socket,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  became  sensible  of  having  lost  the  power  of  vision  oa 
that  side.     This  discovery  induced  him  to  have  recourse  to 
professional  assistance,  and  for  six  months  various  plans  of 
treatment  were  adopted,  without  any  other  advantage  than 
that  the  pain  became  periodical  instead  of  continual.    At  the 
expiration  of  this  period,  the  pain  acquired  new  force,  the 
cheek  became  swollen,  and  during  the  night,  several  spoonfuk 
of  bloody  pus  were  discharged  from  between  the  conjunctiva 
and  the  left  lower  eyelid ;  after  which  the  swelling  subsided,  and 
the  pain  diminished,  but  the  blindness  remained  as  complete 
as  before.     In  three  weeks  a  similar  discharge  took  place,  and 
during  the  next  six  months  it  was  occasionally  repeated.     In 

*  Uowship's  Practical  Observations  in  Surgery  and  Morbid  Anatomy, 
p.  1.    London^  1816. 
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the  winter  of  1826,  the  disease  was  so  severe,  that  at  the  coni- 
nKDcement  of  1827,  tlie  padeiit  proceeded  to  WJiiui,  wiih  the 
iateiLtioii  of  Iiaviiig  tlie  eye  removed,  if  lie  should  fiiid  no  other 
iiiea.ns  of  relief. 

M.  Galenzowski,  who  was  now  consulteil,  found  the  vision 
of  the  letl  eye  lost,  the  pupil  remaining  dilated.  He  con- 
ceived that  pus  had  formed  in  the  maxillary  sinus,  and  made 
its  way  along  the  orbital  part  of  the  superior  msxillary  bone; 
but  knowing  also  that  suppurations  of  the  upper  jaw  frequenily 
depend  up>oii  carious  teeth,  a  careful  examination  was  umde, 
and  u  rotten  tooth  found  corresponding  to  the  antrum.  Iliis 
tooth  was  extracted,  to  give  a  new  outlet  to  the  purulent  mat- 
ter, and,  to  die  astonishment  of  M.  Galenzowski  and  his 
patient,  there  was  found  attached  to  its  root  a  splinter  of 
wood,  about  three  lines  long,  and  as  thick  as  the  head  of  a 
pill.  7'he  splinter  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally 
detached  from  a  tooth-pick  of  wood,  as  no  other  probable 
explanation  could  be  given.  The  removal  of  a  probe,  intro- 
duced into  the  antrum,  was  followed  by  a  few  drops  of  senn 
purulent  fluid,  and  in  nine  days  afterwards  the  patient  com- 
pletely regained  his  sight.* 

XVIII.    Amawonis  from  If'arms  in  the  Inlestitits. 

lied   OS   iiidica- 


Among  the  symptoms  generally 
live  of  the  presence  of  worms  in  the  boweU,  are  dilatation  <rf 
tbe  pupil,  want  of  lustre  in  the  eye,  blueness  round  the 
lower  eyelid,  epiphora,  paleness  of  tlie  countenanoe,  hcad- 
acb|  dirobbing  in  the  ears,  and  disturbed  sleep;  while,  in 
certain  coses,  we  are  told  that  amaurosis,  deafness,  and  Apo- 
plectic or  epUcptic  flls,  arise  from  tbe  same  cau^.  'lite 
presence,  however,  even  of  die  majority  of  tlicac  Aligns  can- 
not be  regarded  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  exiktunce  of 
worms,  nor  indeed  any  other  signs  whatever,  except  their 
actual  detection  in  the  alvine  excredons,  or  in  tlie  matter 
vomited  by  tlie  patient.  It  must  also  always  admit  of 
doubt,  wheiher  the  amaurotic  symptoms  presimt  in  Uiocc 
who  arc  troubled  with  worms,  do  not  spring  from  sttmn 
other  cause,  as  hydrocephalus  or  some  morbid  formiuinn 
within  the  cranium.  One  of  my  meiltcal  friends  informs 
me,  that  he  some  lime  ago  treated  a  child,  who  was  amao- 
rotic,  and  wlio  at  the  tome  time  passed  numerous  lun- 
brici,  to  which  he  was  led  to  attribute  llic  atfection  of  tho 
eyes.     The  amaurosis,  liowever,  did  not  yield  to  anthdmiotie . 
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remedies,  the  child  died,  and  on  dissection  the  pituitary  gland 
was  found  dilated  into  a  cyst,  which  pressed  upon  the  optie 
nerves,  and  had  caused  the  absorption  of  their  medullary 

substance. 

XIX.  Amaurosis  from  Acute  or  Chrofiic  Disorders  of  the  . 

Digestive  Organs. 

Every  person,  liable  to  occasional  fits  of  dyspepsia,  makes 
mention  of  certain  symptoms  affecting  the  organs  of  vision,  ak 
distension  and  stiffness  of  the  eyeballs,  dazzling  and  mistinea 
before  the  eyes,  muscae  volitantes,  and  the  like.  These  symp* 
toms  are  generally  attended  by  headach,  and  sometimes  by 
vertigo,  and  gradually  subside  as  the  stomach  recovers  its 
wonted  activity.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  sympathetic 
effects  of  indigestion  are  more  alarming,  consisting  in  dilata^ 
tion  of  the  pupils,  sluggishness  in  the  motions  of  the  iris,  and 
a  great  d^ree  of  dimness  of  sight  The  patient  complainsi 
at  the  same  time,  of  constant  acid  or  foul  eructations,  with 
painful  heartburn,  a  feeling  of  pressure  at  the  scrobiculus 
cordis,  distention  of  the  abdomen,  a  great  degree  of  flatulence^ 
thirst,  nausea,  general  uneasiness  and  restlessness ;  the  mouth 
is  bitter,  the  tongue  foul,  and  the  pulse  accelerated. 

All  these  symptoms,  including,  among  the  rest,  the  amau* 
rotic,  speedily  subside  in  general,  after  the  use  of  some 
absorbent  and  laxative  medicine,  as  magnesia  usta,  or  the  cam> 
bonate  of  magnesia,  a  mixture  of  these  with  rhubarb  and  gin* 
ger,  or  the  like. 

Frequently  repeated  and  neglected  attacks,  however,  of  thif 
kind,  especially  in  sedentary  persons,  careless  perhaps  of  their 
diet,  and  inattentive  to  the  means  of  preserving  health,  lead 
at  last  to  more  serious  consequences.  The  bowels  grow 
habitually  inactive,  the  biliary  organs  are  impeded  in  the 
discharge  of  their  office,  the  appetite  is  impaired,  digestion 
weakened,  the  mind  becomes  habitually  fretful,  and  the  spirits 
depressed.  Under  such  circumstances,  allowed  to  continue 
uninterruptedly  for  years,  there  is  not  unfrequently  produced 
a  slowly  increasing  weakness  of  sight,  terminating  at  last  in  con-> 
firmed  amaurosis.  In  Milton,  whose  case  I  apprehend  to  have 
been  one  of  this  sort,  the  affection  of  vision  went  on  for  ten  yeara 
before  it  ended  in  blindness;  and  it  sometimes  happens,  thateven- 
a  longer  period  elapses,  before  the  disease  is  fully  developed^ 
The  patient,  during  all  this  time,  complains  of  a  constantly' 
increasing  imperfection  of  nght,  without  being  rendered  unafa^ 
ble,  perhaps,  to  continue  his  usual  employments.     Though 


izenentlly  slow  in  its  progress,  yet  there  sometimes  occur  cases 
in  which  this  species  of  amaurosis  is  rapid,  or  even  metastalic. 

The  ptipil  is  diiatetl,  the  motions  of  the  iris  very  slugfiish 
and  limited,  the  sclerotica  tinged  of  a  yellowish  or  dtisky  hoe. 
the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  often  tnrgescent.  Every  object 
seems  to  the  patient  enveloped  in  a  thick  cloud,  and  not  un- 
freqiiently  he  sees  only  parts  of  the  objects  at  which  he  is 
looking.  Dull,  stupifying  headach  generally  accompanies  the 
failure  of  sight,  extending  over  the  whole  bead,  mid  depriving 
the  patient,  even  when  a  considerable  share  of  vision  remains, 
of  all  pleasure  in  those  employments  which  require  the  exei^ 
cise  at  once  of  sight  and  thought. 

Treatment.  A  relinquishment  of  whatever  appears  to  h«vc 
liud  tlie  foundation  of  the  aifection  of  the  digestive  organs  k 
the  most  important  particular  in  the  treatment  of  this  amau- 
rosis; whether  the  cause  lias  been  severe  an<l  protracted  Gtndy, 
irregularities  in  diet,  the  use  of  alcoholic  and  other  poisons, 
want  of  exercise,  impure  air,  or  the  like.  The  patient's  food 
should  be  plain  and  easily  digegteil,  he  must  pay  particular 
attention  to  keep  his  bowels  r^iilar,  he  ought  to  take  dilty 
exercise  in  the  country  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  and  court  the 
society  of  the  cheerful  and  well-informeil.  Alterative  dos« 
of  mercury  will  often  be  useful,  and  much  advanta^  will  be 
reaped  from  tlie  use  of  tonic  medicines,  judiciously  selected 
and  combined. 

Beer  strongly  dissuades  from  the  use  of  emetics  and  nause- 
ating medicines  in  the  treatment  of  amaurosis  depending  on 
chronic  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs ;  also,  from  all  exter- 
nal stimulants,  and  from  electricity  or  galvanism. 

Case  1.  Scarpa  relates  the  case  of  a  girl,  aged  sixlccn 
years,  of  delicate  constitution,  and  who  had  not  menslniatof), 
who  towards  the  end  of  May,  became  affected  with  such  a 
degree  of  morbid  appetite,  that  she  could  scarcely  satisfy  it  by 
swallowuig  every  sort  of  gross  food  in  large  quantity,  especiaUT 
bread  made  of  Indian  com.  Fatigued  al.so  by  tlic  hard  labour 
of  the  country,  to  which  she  was  not  yet  accustomed,  her  sight 
began  to  grow  dim.  Her  immoderate  appetite  suddenly  censed, 
she  felt  a  bitier  taste  in  her  mouth,  and  began  to  experience 
a  sense  of  weight  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  accompiinird 
by  nausea  and  continual  headach.  She  then  lost  the  sightof 
the  right  eye  entirely,  and  in  a  great  measure  that  vf  thr  Wr. 
The  pupils  were  considerably  ditnted,  and  almost  iinmmcaMr 
to  the  strongest  Itghl.  She  seemed  also,  as  if  she  had  an  inci- 
pient strnbismus. 
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On  the  4th  of  June,  she  took,  in  tablespoonfuls,  a  solution  of 
four  grains  of  tartar  emetic  in  five  ounces  of  water,  which  pro- 
duced  a  great  and  continued  degree  of  nausea,  but  no  vomit- 
ing, except  of  a  little  viscid  whitish  matter.     On  the  5th,  the 
same  emetic  was  repeated  in  the  same  manner.     It  produced 
a  more  copious  vomiting  than  on  the  preceding  day;  but 
always  of  mucous  whitish  matter.     The  headach,  however, 
was  considerably  relieved,  as  well  as  the  sense  of  weight  in  the 
region  of  the  stomach.     The  nausea,  however,  and  furred 
tongue,  continued  as  at  first.     The  pupil  appeared  a  littl* 
moveable  to  bright  light,  and  with  the  right  eye  the  patient 
could  distinguish  whether  it  was  light  or  dark.     She  began  to 
expose  the  eyes  to  the  vapour  of  ammonia  every  two  or  three 
hours.     On  the  6th,  she  had  little  pain  in  the  head,  and  the 
mouth  was  less  bitter.     The  pupil  nad  acquired  some  degree 
of  motion.     She  was  ordered  to  take  three  resolvent  powders* 
daily,  and  to  continue  the  ammoniacal  vapour.     On  the  7thf 
she  had  very  little  headach.     The  powders  had  produced 
nausea  for  some  hours,  then  two  copious  stools,     llie  pupil 
contracted  a  little,  and  the  patient  could  discern  the  oudines 
of  large  objects.      By  the  8th,  the  headach  was   entirely 
gone,  as  well  as  the  bitter  taste  and  furred  state  of  the  tongue. 
The  pupil  also  was  more  sensible.     The  patient  continued  to 
take  tlie  resolvent  powders  on  the  9th,  10th,  11th,  and  12th9 
and  to  use  the  ammonia.     On  the  13th,  she  complained  again 
of  headach,  and  bitterness  of  the  mouth,  witli  foul  tongue* 
Instead  of  the  powders,  Scarpa  prescribed  an  emetic  of  half 
a  drachm  of  ipecacuanha  with  a  grain  of  tartar  emetic,  in  con^ 
sequence  of  which  the  patient  vomited  much  yellowish-green 
matter.     The  headach  ceased  immediately,  and  the  girl  could 
then  distinguish  sufficiendy  well  the  objects  that  were  pr^ 
sented  to  her.     On  the  14th,  she  felt  herself  very  well.     '^Tbe 
pupil  of  the  right  eye,  which  had  been  the  most  amaurotie^ 
was  even  more  contracted  than  that  of  the  left.    On  the  1 5th| 
the  patient  resumed  the  use  of  the  resolvent  powders,  and 
continued  the  external  application  of  the  ammoniacal  vapoUr* 
On  the  16th,  she  could  distinguish  with  the  right  eye  a  smaH 
needle.    During  the  17th,  18tii,  19th,  and  20th,  the  powders 
produced  two  copious  stools  daily,  without  at  all  weakening  the 
patient.     She  had  a  good  appetite,  and  digested  well.     On 
the  21st,  a  decoction  of  cinchona,  with  infusion  of  valeriacn 
root,  was  substituted  for  the  resolvent  powders.      She  wee 

♦  Sec  page  785. 
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able  in  a  few  days  to  see  the  most  minute  objects,  as  well 
witli  the  one  eye  as  tlie  other.  She  had  acquired  a  good 
complexion,  and  the  strabismus  had  almost  entirely  disap- 
peared. She  was  dismissed  perfectly  cured,  but  advised  to 
continue  ttie  use  of  the  vapour  for  a  week  longer,  to  t^ke 
morning  and  evening  a  powder,  composed  of  one  drachm  of 
cinchonn,  and  half  a  drachm  of  valerian,  to  observe  a  regular 
diet,  and  to  avoid  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun.* 

Case  2.  Elizabeth  Healey,  a  slender  delicate  young  woman, 
ttboiit  25,  of  a  sedentary  occupation,  an  emaciated  figure,  and 
feeble  melancholic  temperament,  applied  to  Mr.  Lessey  on 
the  9th  of  June,  1820,  lor  relief  of  an  ad'ection  of  llie  bowels, 
to  which  she  had  been  liable  for  several  years,  requiring,  even 
in  a  state  of  comparative  convalescence,  the  constant  use  of 
purgatives.  Indeed,  the  derangement  of  the  abdominal  vis- 
cera was  so  great  and  permanent,  as  to  induce  a  belief  that  it 
was  of  an  orgam'c  nature.     In  addition,  she  was  liable  to  Hre- 

3uent  and  severe  cephalalgia,  and  occasionally  to  attacks  of 
yspna?a,  with  spasms  of  tlie  chest  and  throat,  whidi,  on  bcr 
attempting  to  swallow,  produced  alarming  symptoms  of  su0b- 
cation,  These  attacks  were  sudden  and  violent,  were  atleoded 
by  great  feebleness  of  the  voice,  and  succeeded  by  exliauxDoo. 
Her  bowels  had  been  frequently  relieved  by  mercurial  mA 
saline  cathartics,  the  sttacl<s  of  cephalalgia  by  veiieseetiua, 
and  the  application  of  leeches  and  blisters  to  ilie  head  «») 
neck,  and  the  alTection  of  the  lungs  by  a  variety  of  reinedicK. 
She  had  an  attack  of  disordered  bowels  in  Janmuy,  1831. 
which  appeared  to  be  yielding  to  remedies,  when  the  was 
suddenly  seized,  on  tlie  23d,  with  violent  dyspnica.  Every 
attempt  to  swallow,  or  even  to  speak,  was  followed  by  «  con- 
vulsive spasm  of  the  throat  and  chest,  attended  with  frequent 
sobbing.t  A  few  doses  of  lether  and  opium,  with  a  blister  on 
the  sternum,  rebeved  tlie  immediate  urgency  of  the  symptonB; 
but  still  the  breathing  continued  laborious,  and  the  roiee, 
which  had  long  been  feeble,  was  reduced  to  a  scarcely  audible 
whisper.  Thcderangementof  her  abdominal  viscera  returned: 
her  stools  were  green  and  slimy ;  her  pulse  was  feeble,  ai>d 


■  Trattato  dcUo  principnli  Malattie  dcgU  Occlii.  Vol.  u.  p.  281. 
1918. 

f  Sudi  parosyms,  as  are  here  described  by  Mr.  Lewej,  are 
■f^ardeil  u  hysterical,     [ii  a  fenmlc  subject,  who  had  lonfc  been 
such  RU,  I  roiiDil,  uu  disseclion,  ibe  heart  ol'n  remirkalily         " 
hnil  l)ecn  bled  evceedingly  ot^en  in  the  course  of  the  liic  i 
ceding  her  death,  and  purtiaps  Lo  thu  circunisluncc  the  mukIIdm 
heart "nii^ht  be  owing. 
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her  general  debility  so  greiit,  that  Mr.  Lessey  despaired  of 
her  recovery. 

She  remained  in  this  state,  with  little  variation,  till  the  15th 
of  February,  when  the  difficulty  of  breathing  suddenly  left  her, 
and  her  voice  became  distinct,  strong,  and  clear ;  but  a  sudden 
and  violent  pain  seized  her  head,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  people  around  her,  she  screamed  out  loudly  for  help. 
Hastening  to  her  assistance,  they  found  her  in  an  agony  of 
pain,  and  quite  blind.  Mr.  Lessey  immediately  ordered  her 
head  to  be  shaved,  and  a  blister  applied  to  it,  with  a  dozen  of 
leeches  to  the  temples,  which  abated  the  violence  of  the  pain, 
but  produced  no  alteration  in  her  sight  The  eyes  were  fixed, 
and  nearly  motionless ;  the  pupil  steady  at  a  medium  point, 
between  contraction  and  dilatation,  and  totally  insensible  to 
light.  On  presenting  a  candle  suddenly  to  her  eyes,  she 
esdiibited  no  consciousness  of  its  presence,  unless  it  was  suffi- 
ciently near  for  her  to  feel  the  warmth  of  its  rays.  Blisters 
were  applied  to  her  temples,  dressed  with  cantharides  oint- 
ment, and  frequently  repeated,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  discharge 
for  weeks.  The  bowels  continued  torpid,  and  required  the 
constant  use  of  purgatives.  Blue  pill  was  next  tried,  and  her 
gums  were  sligntly  afiected,  but  without  any  effect  on  her 
sight  Her  voice  continued  strong,  her  breathing  easy,  and, 
in  fact,  the  affection  of  the  chest  appeared  to  have  left  her 
entirely.  The  pain  in  the  head  was  considerably  abated,  but 
the  vision  remained  so  entirely  lost,  that  nil  hopes  of  its 
recovery  were  abandoned,  and  she  was  sent  to  the  Man- 
chester workhouse,  as  an  incurable  amaurotic. 

Three  months  after  her  admission,  she  had  a  severe  attack, 
both  in  her  chest  and  bowels,  obstinate  constipation,  dyspncm, 
with  violent  spasm,  and  great  difficulty  of  swallowing.  This 
attack  lasted  three  weeks,  and  subsided  slowly.  At  the  latter 
end  of  1822,  she  had  a  slight  attack  of  pleurisy,  which  yielded 
to  bleeding,  blistering,  and  the  usual  treatment;  after  which 
she  remained  tolerably  free  from  all  her  complaints,  excepting 
slight  headachs. 

Although  she  entertained  little  or  no  hope  of  again  recover- 
ing her  sight,  yet  she  occasionally  tried  her  eyes  with  a  candle. 
On  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  October,  she  perceived  no 
glimmering  whatever ;  but,  to  her  great  surprise,  on  the  fol- 
lowing evening,  as  a  person  was  conducting  her  through  the 
streets,  she  saw  a  confused  appearance  of  fire,  and  exclaimed, 
IVhat  is  the  matter  with  my  eyes  9  In  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes,  she  discovered  that  it  proceeded  from  the  gas  lamp^, 
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wbich  she  saw  indistinctly.  Her  sight  gradually  improrcd 
during  the  course  of  the  evening.  Next  day  Mr.  Lessey  found 
that  there  was  considerable  mistiness  and  obscurity  in  her 
vision,  with  muscas  volitantes,  of  a  fiery  hoe;  but  that  she 
ceuld  distinguish  the  features  of  her  acquaintances^  and  cdM 
even  read  the  large  capitals  of  a  hand4>ilU  the  smaller  prim 
seeming  confused,  and  blended  together.  AU  distant  otijeGts 
were  mixed  up  with  coloured  mists,  and  consequently  indis- 
tinct and  confused. 

^ifOn  the  20th  of  November,  her  sight  remained  much  the 
same.  It  had  got  better,  however,  during  the  interval,  but 
was  injured  again  by  injudicious  exposure  to  a  highly  heated 
room.  The  coloured  mists  stUl  troubled,  her  occasionaUy; 
the  muscse  volitantes  were  sometiities  very  numerous9  and 
appeared  mixed,  she  said,  with  white  flakes  like  snow.  She 
could  not  read  better;  but,  with,  the  help  of  a  double  conoaTe 
glass,  she  could  distinguish  print,  whioi,  to  her  naked  eye* 
was  a  confused  mass.  Her  bowels  and  hmgs  had  been  mt 
fvom  disease  for  twelve  months,  and  she  exulted  in  the  pros^ 
pect  of  ultimate  recovery.* 

CcLse  3.  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  aged  52,  a  patient  of  Mr. 
Cooke,  had  enjoyed  a  remarkably  good  state  of  health,  with 
the  exception  of  an  occasional  attadL  of  lumbago,  and,  during 
two  years,  intimations  of  dyspepsia.  The  remedies  employed 
for  these  were  of  the  mildest  character,  usually  aflord- 
ing  temporary  relief.  Early  in  1826,  he  became  the  sub- 
ject of  more  severe  indisposition,  the  leading  features  of  which 
were  derangements  in  the  digestive  organs,  particularly  the 
liver,  with  some  tenderness  in  the  r^on  of  that  viscnis.  This 
state,  accompanied  with  pains,  affecting  the  head,  shoulders, 
loins,  and  chest,  was  ascribed  to  exposure  to  cold,  after*  the 
loss  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood  from  the  socket  of  s 
loose  tooth  removed  by  a  dentist  After  an  attack  of  lumbago^ 
the  right  temple  became  exceedingly  painful ;  the  left  temple 
and  the  shoulders  were  successively  afiected,  and  ultimately 
the  pectoral  muscle  of  the  right  side,  and  the  flexor  muscles 
of  the  arms.  The  patient  described  the  pains  as  gnawing, 
with  exacerbation  towards  night;  the  pain  of  the  head  being 
seated  in  the  external  parts,  and  not  attended  by  intern^ 
throbbing  or  giddiness. 

Conjointly  with  attention  to  the  state  of  the  hepatic  secre- 
tion^ the  application  of  leeches  to  the  right  hypochondrium, 

*  Edin^  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Vol.  xxv.  p.  319.    Bdin.  ISM. 
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and  a  moderate  abstraction  of  blood  from  the  arm,  the  acetum 
colchici  was  administered,  and  fomentations,  as  well  as  solu- 
tion of  opium,  were  applied,  durinff  the  more  distressing 
paroxysms  of  pain,  to  the  head.  In  uttle  more  than  a  fort- 
night  the  pain  ceased,  and  in  a  few  days  more  he  ventured 
into  business.  Sdll  the  progress  of  recovery  was  very  slow; 
his  appetite  remained  capricious,  his  bowels  irregular,  his  sleep 
was  interrupted,  he  haa  tenderness  in  the  epigastrium,  and 
his  muscular  powers  were  feeble. 

At  this  period,  he  observed  that  his  sight  was  not  quite  so 
clear  as  formerly ;  for,  though  after  looking  towards  an  object 
for  a  short  time  he  could  see  it  distinctly,  yet  the  eyes  were 
longer  in  adapting  themselves  to  changes  of  li^ht  than  is 
usually  the  case ;  and  he  was  constantly  annoyea  by  muscae 
volitantes  in  both  eyes.  These  illusions  were  regarded  as  a 
nervous  derangement,  and  the  patient  was  led  to  hope  that 
they  would  disappear  as  he  gained  strength.  A  change  of  air 
was  recommended,  and  he  went  to  Hastings  on  the  23d  of 
May.  During  his  stay  on  the  coast,  a  period  of  from  five  to 
six  weeks,  his  general  health  was  a  litde  improved ;  but  after 
the  first  fortnight,  he  began  to  experience  a  violent  pulsation 
on  the  left  side  of  his  heacL 

He  returned  to  Camberwell  the  21st  or  22d  of  June, 
much  the  same  in  general  health,  and  with  no  improve- 
ment in  his  eyes.  Some  days  afterwards  he  found  die 
right  eye  becoming  more  dim,  and  on  the  night  of  June 
29th,  it  became  nearly  dark.  On  Saturday  the  30th,  Mr. 
Cooke  was  requested  to  see  him*  There  was  no  appearance  of 
inflammation,  but  a  very  slight  opacity  of  the  pupiL  He 
complained  of  pain  and  pulsation  along  the  left  side  of  the 
heaci,  but  there  had  been  no  aggravation  of  this  affection  to 
explain  the  increased  dimness  in  the  opposite  eye.  The 
abstraction  of  twelve  ounces  of  blood,  by  cupping,  was  imme- 
diately ordered ;  a  blister  was  afterwards  applied  to  the  nape 
of  the  neck,  and  grain  doses  of  calomel,  with  some  tartarized 
antimony,  were  oirected  to  be  .taken  every  six  hours.  On 
Monday,  Mr.  Travers  saw  him.  On  the  morning  of  that  day, 
the  eye  had  become  inflamed  for  the  first  time,  was  greatly 
discoloured,  and  tender  on  pressure^  With  the  right  eye  he 
could  only  distinguish  light  from  darkness;  the  vision  of  the 
left  was  rather  obscure. 

Mr.  Travers  concurred  in  the  use  of  calomel  and  antimony, 
till  ptyalism  should  be  produced,  ordered  him  to  be  again 
cupped,  and  recommended  an  opiate  at  night.   In  about  four 
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days  he  was  salivated,  without  any  amendment  of  sight  It 
was  kept  up  mildly  till  another  interview  with  Mr.  T.,  wheu 
some  improvement  of  diet  was  agreed  upon.  On  Thursday 
evening,  the  left  eye  became  dark  to  such  a  degree  that  he 
was  unable  to  recognise  his  friends.  A  consultation  was  now 
proposed  with  Dr.  Farre.  At  this  period  the  right  eye  was 
still  much  deeper  coloured  than  natural,  but  no  appearaDce 
of  inflammation  remained.  The  left  eye  looked  healtliy,  but 
the  movement  of  the  iris  was  very  indistinct.  Dr.  F.  regarded 
it  as  an  example  of  asthenic  amaurosis,  and  prescribed  tonics. 
At  this  time  tne  patient  was  fully  mercurialised. 

Within  a  few  days  after  the  adoption  of  the  tonic  plan,  the 
morbid  colour  of  the  right  eye  disappeared,  and  a  very  sli^rht 
motion  was  perceptible  in  the  iris ;  while  the  iris  of  the  left 
eye  became  decidedly  more  sensible  and  mobile«  The 
patient's  general  health  improved;  the  mercurial  aqtioQ 
declinetl;  and  all  appeared  going  on  well.  At  this  time, 
however,  Mr.  Cooke  was  desired  to  see  a  swelling  on  the  back, 
and  found  an  indolent  carbuncle,  the  size  of  a  walnut,  between 
the  shoulder  and  neck.  This  was  freely  incised  without  pain, 
and  one  or  two  red  pimples  were  observed  on  other  parts  of 
the  back.  In  two  days  one  of  these  pimples  had  extended  ver}^ 
greatly ;  it  was  seated  near  the  right  scapula,  in  the  fleshy 
substance  of  the  back,  with  extensive  inflammation  of  the  adja- 
cent parts,  and  a  dark  vesicle  on  its  surface.  A  deep  incision 
relieved  both  the  pain  and  tension.  At  this  period,  the  21st 
of  July,  he  was  using  internally  a  decoction  and  tincture  ot' 
bark  with  sulphuric  acid.  In  a  few  days,  it  was  evident  that 
the  sensibility  of  both  eyes  had  decreased,  especially  that  of 
the  left*  The  iris  could  scarcely  be  observed  to  move,  and 
the  membranes  had  become  discoloured  as  those  of  the  right 
were  a  week  before. 

From  this  period,  till  the  termination  of  the  case,  the  treat- 
ment directed  against  the  carbuncular  action,  which  became 
strongly  manifested,  was  persevered  in,  and  was  occasionally 
attended  with  temporary  improvement  of  the  general  health. 
In  addition  to  tonics  and  nutritious  diet,  he  had  also  at  one 
time  small  doses  of  blue  pill,  and  the  bowels  were  kept  regu- 
lar by  mild  laxatives.  On  the  27th  July,  profuse  haemorrhage 
occurred  from  the  removal  of  two  very  loose  teeth ;  and  on 
the  8th  of  August,  diarrhoea,  with  tenesmus,  supervened* 
which  was  removed,  in  a  few  days,  by  proper  remedies. 
During  this  month,  also,  the  abdomen  was  observed  to  be 
enlarged,  and  on  careful  examination  by  Mr.  C,  at  the  coin- 
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mencement  of  September,  the  liver  and  spleen  were  found  of 
great  size,  the  latter  extending  below  the  umbilicus.  In 
October,  he  became  progressively  woi'se,  and  died  on  the  eighth 
of  the  month  following,  frequent  bloody  and  purulent  dis- 
charges by  stool  having  occurred  for  several  days  previous  to 
dissolution. 

On  examination  after  death,  the  eyes  did  not  present  an 
uimatural  appearance,  except  that  perhaps  there  was  a  little 
more  cloudiness  in  the  pupils  than  usual.  The  scalp  and  dura 
mater  adhered  to  the  cranium  with  unnatural  firmness,  some 
fluid  was  effused  between  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  and  the 
pia  mater  presented  a  highly  vascular  appearance.  The  optic 
nerves  anterior  to  their  union  appeared  of  full  size,  and 
healthy  in  texture ;  but  posteriorly  towards  the  thalami  they 
were  excessively  softened.  The  cerebral  substance  exhibited 
rather  more  numerous  points  of  blood  than  we  find  in  the 
healthy  brain ;  this  was  more  particularly  manifest  over  the 
thalami  nervorum  opticorum,  and  in  a  greater  degree  on  the 
right  than  on  the  left.  The  riglit  thalamus  was  greatly  soft- 
ened in  texture,  and  on  its  anterior  surface  the  lining  mem- 
brane appeared  thickened  and  opaque,  as  if  from  a  deposition 
of  lymph.  The  left  tlialamus  was  in  a  similar  state,  though  not 
to  an  equal  extent  The  left  corpus  striatum  was  unusually 
prominent. 

On  opening  the  abdomen,  the  spleen  first  presented  itself 
to  view.  It  weighed  four  pounds  and  a  half,  and  its  sur- 
face was  uniform,  though  it  contained  a  few  tubercles.  The 
liver  was  double  the  usual  size,  and  indurated,  without  appa- 
rent alteration  of  structure.  The  mucous  coat  of  the  intes- 
tines was  much  eroded  by  ulceration,  and  where  that  process 
had  not  gone  on  was  of  a  deep  red  colour.  The  cavity  of 
the  abdomen  contained  about  two  pints  of  serous  fluid.* 

*  Journal  of  Morbid  Anatomy,  Vol*  i.  p.  24.  London,  1828. 
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displacement  of,  500, 654 

division  of;  635^  640 

examinatioa  of  cases  of,  578 

extraction  of,  600, 650 

fibrinous,  5b6 

fiuid,  588 

genera  and  species  of,  578 

green,  660b  501, 704 

glaAses,  (>56 

hard,  587 

history  of  patlKdogy  of,  609 

Icntioulari  AQ8 

mixed,  588 

Morgagnian,  581  . 


Cataract,  iHgmentous,  4Sft,  587 
operations  for*  660 
porteriag  capaular,  SOO 
pron— sis  in,  K6 
purudeot,  686 
redinatieo  of,  560,  OM 
sanguiaeoua^  666 
secondary,  ^4 
silifuose.  664 
soft,  588 
tough,  568 
trabecular,  686 
treatment  of,  withovt 
questions  regarding 
operatitm,  604 

Cataracts  from  in 


rmmoKtii  aif.  ^ 


spurioufl,6B6 
true,  578 
Catarrhal  ophUialmia^  330 
CaUrrho-rbeuaatifl  oj^tlalnriij  418 
Catseye*  712  ^  ^ 

Cellular  meaa^bnMM or «rliil;>iBailnrtaaB  vl,m 

inflammation  rf^aS 
•CMxtms  «<t ''Ba 
Celsus  acquainted  with  Ibeoficamtioo  of  dirisiflB, 

635 
Cerebral  pletbon  and  ooogealkm  caunqg  aiasB. 

rosis,7»5 
Cbemosis,  328.  330 

ChesddeDii  opontimi  Ibr  SBtiiciai  puv^  69B 
Choroid*  ossified,  618 

.    wounds  of,  311 
Choroiditis,  467 

Chrupsia,737  ^ 

CoarcUtion  of  reibia»  400 
Coloboma,  121 
Coloured  vision,  737 
Colours,  accidental,  74A 

insensilnUty  to*  71)4 
Compound  opbtfaataiiae^  480 
CompressilMlity  of  brain  doubted.  778 
Concussion  of  brain,  n  cauae  of  iiwniiwii,  6M 
Conical  cornea,  626 
Conjunctiva  ailda,  190 

foreign  attintanw  in  IbUi  o^  191 
Aii«nsoi;i09 

troca  fofreign  bodies  19 


unKuiflsb^lOi  . 
inflsmmationa  aj,  3Sn 

warts  ( f,  201 
Conjunctivitis,  in  gemwal,  327 
catarrhalis  330 
erysipclntosa,  400 
gonorrhoica,  366 
Mioorrhaica,  360 
masbiUoaa.  40^ 
phlyotenukMs^  368 
punwmuonua,  380 
pnnMnuooaa  nimospberira,  S9> 
OQDta^osa,  vaft  ^ 


pustukaa,  383 
scarlatinosa,  405 
scroftiloaa,  381 
varioloaa,408 
Corectoada,  680 

Conradi's  operation  for  cataract,  644 
Contusion  <^  cornea,  300 
Contusions  on  edge  of  orbit,  8 

of  eyebrow  and  eydids*  117 
Convulsions  after  wounded  brain  through  oibit,  9 

of  eyeball,  857 
Cornea,  abscess  of,  4fibi 
bums  o(f08 
conical,  Mj6 
contttsioB  ci,  30O 
fistula  0^400 
foreign  sulmanow 


imi 


857 


Comoft,  heroU  of,  400 

Injurtai  of,  SOO 

Inflammation  oi,  418 

ita  mode  of  growth,  498 

lining  membrane  of,  tiifluned,  470 

penetrating  woondi  of,  90ft 

punctured  woundt  of,  304 

rupture  of,  MS 

■pecks  or  opadttoa  of,  4iM 

ulcen  of,  4k) 

and  iria.  •taphyloMa  o^  508 
Comeftifl  icroAilota,  416 
CorodlalvtU,  683 
Corotomta,  675 
Couching.  fl09 
Counter-rractitret  of  otMt,  ft 
Crampton't  operation  far  CDtropluiB,  187 
Cranium,  fracture*  of,  4 

membranes   or  bones  of,    dlMMed, 

pfodudwg  amaurosia,  8/7 
preanire  on  orbit  from  caTitT  of,  8S 
Cryatalllne  lena  and  oaprak^  tajurtes  of,  3U0 

l>acryoc3r«ltto  aenta,  808 

cfironlca,  814 
Davier*  operation  for  cataract,  615 
Day.talindiieM,  ?60 
I>ebilitr,  amauroab  from,  838 
Deformation  of  orMt,  39 
Deprmion  of  caUract,  fiO0,  600, 609, 654 

through  cornea,  604 

■derotica,  604 
Diarrhon,  chronic,  a  cause  of  amaurosis,  839 
Digestive  organs,  amaurosis  flT»m  disorders  of,  84ft 
Dilatation  of  orbit,  M 
Dimple  of  cornea,  480 
Diplopia.  247 
Dislocation  of  eye,  15,  S15 

lens,  SIO 
Displacement  of  cataract,  fiOP,  694 

papil,460 
Dissolution  of  Titreoua  hnmoor,  507 
Distichiasis,  183 
Distortion  of  eyeball,  S&6 
Dirision  of  cataraet,  608,  <NB 

tbrougti  eomea,  642 

sclerotica,  635 
Donesana's  operation  for  attl6cial  pupil.  689 
Doublie  vision  from  want  of  oocrespondeooe  in 

muiicles  of  eyebaH,  )M7 
Dropsy  of  aqueous  bumoiir,  S89 
eye,  530, 536 
vitreous  buraoar,  595 
subchorotd,  sat 
suhsclemtic,  598 
Dryness  of  eye,  88 
Ducts,  lacrymal.  Injuries  of,  88 
nasal,  exostosis  of,  844 
injuries  of,  908 
oblitentlon  of,  944 
obstruction  of,  S96 
Dura  mater  andpericranium,  disease  of.  Inducing 
amaurosis,  8aB 

£arle*s  instrumant  Ibr  mUactIng  cataract,  634 
Bcchymosis  of  e7«llds»  117 

under  conjttnettTa,  IM 
Ecthyma  cachecticum  alftcting  iris,  446 


Ectrojpium.  174 
EffUsion  of] 


^.w..u..  »>  blood  into  eye^  530 
Effiisions  into  eyeball,  586 
Emphysema  of  eyelids,  133 

subeoi^itnctival,  195 
Encanthis  beiiigna,  )K)6 
maligna,  806 
Encysted  tumours  in  orbit,  9Ct\ 

of  flrontal  sinus,  67 

eyaUda  and  eyebrows,  148 
Enlargement  of  lacrymal  gland,  (H 
Enlaigements  of  eyebaB,  M8 
Entrc^ium,  185 


Epifrfiora,  80 
Erysipelas  of  efriids,  187 
EryslpetatouB  ophthalmia,  400 
Bvacoatton  of  aqueooa  humour,  478 
Eversion  of  eyelids.  174 
Evulsion  of  eyeball,  916 
Excision,  artificial  pupil  by,  661.  660, 680 
Excrescence  of  iris,  fungous,  541 
Excoriation  of  lower  eyelid,  177 
Exophthalmia,  10«,  461 

fungosa,  100 
Exophthafanoe,  46.  51,  64^  86,  103,  104,  «50,  961, 

266,  8W),  8M»,  461 
Exostosis,  carulaginous,  of  orbit,  47 
flrom  maxlUary  sinus,  53 
of  orbit,  48,  44 

carious,  48 
of  nasal  duct,  844 
varieties  of,  44 
Extirpation  of  eyeball.  51,  801, 873, 564 
lacrymal  gland,  96 
maxillary  fiingus,  77 
•fbital  tumours,  867 
ExtnMrtion  of  eataract,  600,  650 

through  semicircular  to. 
ciaioo  of  cornea,  614 

section  of  one- 
third  of  cor. 
nea,  ffff) 
sclerotica,  634 
Eye,  adaptation  ofaitiflcial,  5S1 
apoplexy  of.  536 
blows  on,  31 1 
gunshot  wounds  of,  914 
modes  of  flxina.  during  operations,  507 
preasure  on,  91 1 
sanguineous  eAislon  Into,  536 
Eyeball,  atrophy  oi;  507 

convulsions  of,  8S7 
dUlocMcd,  Ift,  915 
enlargenients  of,  586 
evulsion  of,  916 

extirpation  of,  61,  tOl,  879,  564 
immoveable  distortion  of,  856 
inflammatory  diseases  o^  317 
injuries  of,  300 
mdanoeis  ot  fta9 
scirrhus  of,  548 

spongold  or  medoBary  tumour  of,  545 
oactllation  of,  856 
tumours  within  itt  coats,  580 
Eyebrow,  injuries  of,  1 17 
wounds  of,  180 
Eyelashes,  (Use,  183 

inversion  of,  183 
Eyelid,  upper,  falling  down  of,  170 
palsy  of,  ni 
tumour  on,  produdnt  amaurosis,  848    - 
Eyelids,  aneurism  by  anastomosis  of,  158 
bums  and  scalds  of,  119 
callosity  of,  lU 
cancer  of,  146 
carbuncle  of,  191 
contusion  and  acdiymosls  of,  117 
emphysema  of,  133 
encysted  tumours  of,  148 
erysipelatous  iniammation  of,  187 
evcrnon  of,  174 
extirpation  of,  145,  151 
Inflammation  of  edges  of,  19i 
injuries  of,  117 
inversion  of,  185 
nsvus  matemus  of,  158 
oedema  of,  138 

phlegmonous  InflammaHon  of,  186 
retraction  ot  173 
gpetm  of,  167 

syphaitle  ulceration  of,  151 
twitching  or  quivering  of,  166 
warta  of,  148 
wounds  of,  180 


Funpii  biemstods  of  bn 


Qn'imodcDfeiiTrBctinguncBlAnctfl,  i?1 
id,  lurrmol,  mLAr^eriKDt  or  ■ctrrhui  or  ' 


diiKcitoM  of  anin  Uw  nxe  <>r,  ms 


HnHriilopli,7U,7ea 
HeQUc]|ii4»  Tm 

Himlr '(  opsiikni  foe  uuect* 

HriUiUil  in  bnld  pndiKi»u 
H jrilroDiqihtluB,  ■initiroaiii  Itot 


UjfnMMt  in  or 
HTpochjnu.'W 
HTpmimmTlWI 


(LTDuah  iwni«,  uliXeUI  i 


fssatJsK 


■a^unlK  tnaaml  mmfc  C< 


Inaimnutjouorcref 
In^wttcms  of  Urrtnul ,  -..  -, 
lujuriei  at  bnocDH  of  Alth 

l)i4>rawuila;iUibtin 

iiU,303 

Jactjmal  culaU,  SOT 

■teodaoddMbi, 
«IV»S 

m>Ui^ci(t7ctldl,eU.   , 

InKiitllillllir  b>  CCTlatD  colDUr^  7)1 


InllaiBniUan  of.  U 

prolflpviu  oft  ^4UA 
«a(Ajlonu  o|l  M7 

III.,  IB 

IMCwlajJIihUlUca,  M 
•yphllitica,  lai 


Jicgcr'i  (C 1  o^mihoi  n™  (RinipiUB,  HI 

(F.l  ojicnuoo  fill  mtioriuiii.  m 
Janid'.  opctjlUm  *c  inlBcUl  (lUpil,  tfW 


l«-.tjm«l  c^hcuimt ' 


859 


LiotbmI  gbnd, 

of  01 

lacryMal  taaaor  In,  MS 
■crofulMu  talaqraneiit  of,  99 
organs,  aonte  InflaiiinMUkiu  of  ex. 
creCing,  tiOS 
duonlc  uinBDudon  of  ex. 
814 
of  excreting,  807 
wcfiting,  88 
taidaee  anuimMU, 
818 
iacflrtoUof.SM 
injuries  of;  8QB 
hernia  oi;  889 
hydnpt  oi^  881 
moeocele  of,  831 


cpurioiu  (Utola  of,  128, 129 
varixof,  238 
tumour  inllacrymal  ^and,  108 

•ulieon|«nettTal     odlnlar 
membraB«,110 
Lagophthalmoa,  40,  ITS 
Langenbeck  inmrovti  opari^ion    for  artificial 

pupil,  674,  684 
Lapif  dlTinoi,  840 
Lens  and  capsule,  injuries  of,  90O 
dislocation  oC.  310. 
opacity  of,  578 
ossified,  510 
Lentitis,  474 
Leuoonia,4IB 

Leucorrbceal  ophthalmia,  300 
light,  amaurosis  ttam  tntoue,  608 
Lippitudo,  140  . 
Luscitas,256 

MadanMis,189 

Mannaryge,  730 

MastuitMition,  a  cause  of  amaurosis,  Sll 

Maunoir'i  operation  for  artificial  pufdl,  9!8 

Maxillary  sinus,  exostosis  ftom»  53 

Aingus  or  pomnis  oC,  77 
pressure  on  aim  flxnn,  74 
pus  in,  74 

Measles,  ophthalmia  Arom,  406 

Meibomian  apertures,  oblitoatlon  of,  ISO 

Melanosis  of  eyeball,  558 

Menses,  suppressed,  a  cause  of  amaurosis,  806 

Mercury  in  iritis,  430 

Milium,  148 

Morbillous  onhtbatania,  405 

Mucocele  of  lacrymal  sac,  231 

Muscc  volitantes,  748 

Muscles  of  eyeball,  double  TiaioQ  from  want  of 

correspondence  in.  817 
iiuuries  oi;  845 
palsy  of,  245 

Mydriasis,  60S 

Myocephalon,  384 

Myopia,  714 

Myosis,  698 

Nsvus  matemus  of  eyelids,  Ufi;  S90 
Nasal  duct,  exostosU  at,  8M 

injuries  of,  208 

obstruction  of,  836 
Nearsightedness,  714 
NebuU,  494 
Necrosis  of  orbit,  31 
Neuralgia,  circumorUtal,  1G8 
Neuralgic  amauro8lS|  810 
Nictitation,  morbid,  167 
Night-blindness,  755 
Nostril,  pressure  from,  on  oibit,  61 
Nyctalopia,  755,  760 
Nystagmus,  2^ 

Oblitrration  of  p^pU,  506 


OlaCnickloii  of  laferymal  canals,  SM 
nasal  duct,  236 
ponou  laarymaUa,  894 
Oscillalioo  of  eyeball,  856 
Ocalarspactn.74B 
(Edema  of  eyelids,  139 
Onyx,  488 

Opacities  of  cornea,  404 
Opacity  of  crystalline  capsule,  570 

ten8,fi78 
Operation  for  anchyloblepharoD,  50S 

cataract,  questions  rcgardiag^  56i 

choke  of  an,  646 
flvaihon  of  eyelids,  175,  177 
invosion  of  eyelids,  187 
symblephaMn.  504 
Operations  fin-  artifidal  pupil,  600 

ooopound,  088 
cataract,  generai  account  of,  599 
positkMi  of  patient  dur- 

ing,fi07 
indksattons  and  contra, 
indications  for,  648 
OphthatanU  arthritka,  450, 707 
catarrhal,  S3U 
catarrho.rhettnatka,  418 
contagious,^6 
Egyptian,  SSS,  330 
epidemic,  338 
erys^psiatosa,  400 
gonorrfaoioa,  365 
farritaUeb  ttstidant  on  gonorrhopa, 

378 
Icttcorrboica.  300 
■MrbiUasar«05 
neonatorum,  300 
of  ncw.bam  chUdbtD,  300 
phlyctoii 


pustulosa,  38S 
rheumatlca,  400 
scarlatinosa,  406 
scrofulous,  J81 
syphiUttea,  468 
tarsi,  134 
tnuasatloa,  478 
variolosa,  408 
Oabthalmise^  S17 

dassiflcatSon  of;  380 
compound,  480 
diseases  coDseouent  tiH  4tt 
intermittent,  461 
remedies  for.  321 
Ophthalmic  artery,  aneurism  of,  290 
Ophthalmo^blenorrfacBa,  336 
Optic  nenre,  tumour  enciicUng,  873 
nenres,  destructioa  of,  818 

morbid    dianaea    In,    pmduclot 

amaurosis,  816 
semi.decussation  of,  761 
ttadr  origin  and  connexions,  768 
Oitiicularis  pa^Mbrarua,  ptfsy  of,  160 
OrUt,  absoeseof,  SflO 
abeovptioii  of,  50 
caries  of,  31, 188 
counter-fractures  of;  5 
defbrmation  of,  50 
dilatation  of,  50 
diseases  of,  1 
exostosis  o£  48 
A-actiues  of,  4 
gunshot  wounds  of,  80 
hyperostosis  of,  48 
indsed  wounds  of,  18 
failnrlceof,  I 
necrosis  of,  31 

of,  42  • 


«6l 


Staphyloma,  partial,  aOi 

|idlucida,MA 
racenMMum,  .^17 
sclerotic.  ASH.  ft  HI 
ipherical,  511 
total,  r>ii 
Steatomalout  tUDMMm  In  orbit.  Ml 
StIMicidlum  iacrymarwn,  y<ft 
Strabismus,  )i*9 

cotiverg«ns,ji>40 
divcigeiM,  3^40 
Stye,  m 

Styli',  use  of  lacrjmai,  89R 
Suckling,  amaurorii*  from,  8-10 
SuppressGii  meiiAcs,  anuuirmils  fnora,  808 

perspiration,  amaurosis  from,  81U 
purulent  discharge,  amaurosis  fVom, 
800 
Sycosis  palpetvc,  408 
•jrmblcpbaron,  sioo 
Sfncbc«is,  .W? 
Synechia  anterior,  506 
posterior,  5U6 
Synizcsis,  TitNl 
Syphilis  affecting  bone*  of  orbit,  34, 37, 46 

OS  unguis,  tM 
Syphilitic  iritis,  43H 

ulceration  of  eydids,  151 

Tarsal  ophthalmia,  134 

Tears,  morbid,  1 13 

Tetanu*  oculi,  i?.')7 

Tic  douloureux,  \G2 

Tobacco  a  prolific  cause  of  amaurosis,  835 

Trachoma,  iW 

Traumatic  ophthalraise,  478 

Tremulous  iris,  (Kfl 

Trichiasis,  1H3 

I'umour,  lacrymal,  in  larrymal  gland,  lOB 

subconjunctival    oellular 
meinbrane,  110 
on  crown  of  head  producing  amaurosis, 
HiiJ 
eyelid,  producing  amaurosis,  842 
spongold  or  medullary,  of  v\  eball,  M 5 
Tumours,  enc]rsted,  of  eyelids  and  eyebrows,  14:2 

of  frontal  sinus,  (V7 
in  brain,  prodneing  amaurosis,  810 


7*uraoan  In  oiMt,  AM 

of  conjunctiva,  W2 

within  eyeball,  bald 
Turpentine,  its  use  in  iritis,  443 
Tyloala,  140 

Ulcers  of  cornea,  480 

eyelids,  cancerous,  1  k'l 
scrofulous,  135 
syphilitic,  151 
legs,    discharge    fVom.    suppressed, 
brings  on  amaurosis,  809 

Vaccination,  cure  of  nierus  matemus  by,  154 

Varico«ita«  oculi,  51 H 

Variolous  ophthalmia,  408 

Vcncry,  excessive,  a  cause  of  amaurosis,  841 

Vision,  coloured,  TJ7 

dcffctive,  various  states  of,  7 1 1 
Visus  dcHguratus,  780 

dimldiatus,  TBI 

interruptus,  "HO 

lucidus,  TJi) 

netMjlosus,  781 

obliquus,  780 

reticulatus,  7H| 
Vitreous  humour,  dissolution  of,  5(17,  703 

Warts  on  eyelids,  14* 

of  conjunctiva,  ?01 
Weakness  of  sight,  700 
Wctizel'*  operation  for  artlAcial  puipH,  fiOl 
Willburg's  operation  for  cataract,  OhO 
Wolbuton  on  semidecussation  of  optic  ncrvea, 

761 
Worms,  amaurosis  fh)m,  844 
Wounds,  gunshot,  of  orbit,  80 
incised  of  orbit,  18 
of  choroid,  31 1 

cornea,  pcnetratingj305 

punctured,  304 
eye,  gunshot.  314 
eyebrows  and  eyelids,  ISO 
sclerotica,  31 1 
penetrating  orbit,  6 

Xeroma,  88 


ERRATA. 

Page  4«3,  line  21,  For  left,  read  right. 
—     —    —    K,  For  right,  muf  left. 
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